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PREFACE 


One of the paradoxes encountered by college teachers is that they 

learn far more from the courses they teach than do their students. 

* 

The reason for this seems to be that the teacher must engage in 
creative activity of a relatively high order in assembling, selecting, 
organizing and administering materials for a course, whereas the 
student all too often plays a relatively passive role, giving back to 
the teacher by means of tests and quizzes what he has memorized 
from his teacher’s lectures and reading assignments. 

Perhaps the most distinguishing feature of this book is that it 
represents an attempt on our part to solve this paradox by putting 
the student in somewhat the same situation as the teacher. Ac¬ 
cordingly, we have designed this book for use not only as a text but 
also as a sort of workbook. In keeping with this purpose, we have 
throughout placed emphasis on the independent study of life prob¬ 
lems by the student. To this end, abundant illustrative materials 
arc included and, at the ends of chapters, discussion questions and 
work projects requiring real thought and investigation by students. 
Rightly regarded, solving significant problems in sociology courses 
is as necessary as in, for example, physics or mathematics courses. 
Knowledge like charity begins at home, and so the questions and 
projects involve the application of sociological principles in the 
study of the experiences and observations of the student himself 
and of the groups and communities of which he is or has been a 
member. The teacher will of course adapt these suggestions to 
suit himself. 

Most students of introductory sociology take no other course in 
the general field. Our text has been planned with this fact in mind. 
Although the book will serve students expecting to major in the 
subject, it is designed to meet the future needs of all students taking 
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the introductory course. All need a deeper comprehension of 
themselves and of the world with which they are identified need 
it far more, we feel, than a highly conceptualized treatment of the 
subject having little resemblance to their own experiences and in¬ 
terests. 

The claim that we have made at least a small contribution to the 
science of sociologv is a modest one. Our belief is that if various 
specialized approaches in the study of sociology—ecological, cul¬ 
tural, groupal, populational, proccssual, and other interrelated ap¬ 
proaches—all lead to substantial contributions, then not only a 
combination of these approaches but their genuine synthesis will 
yield still further contributions. 

Despite the multiple authorship of the book, it is by no means a 
symposium, at least in the usual sense of the word. From the very 
outset all of us have shared in planning the project and criticizing 
one another's manuscripts at their various stages of development. 
Furthermore, keeping in mind the needs of underclass students, 
we have all striven to make the book thoroughly readable. 

We arc all deeply conscious of the contributions made to our 
information and insight by many other persons, so many in fact 
t lint it would be invidious to name onlv a few. On the other hand, of 
course, we accept complete responsibility for all intellectual content 
of I he book. 

Skua Eldkidge 
B ui w ion Berry 
Harold A. Gibbard 
Noi l V. Gist 
Carl M. Roslnouist 
Maicoi.m M. Willey 
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THE COMPOSITION OF SOCIAL LIFE 


In a highly entertaining but somewhat irreverent story —Captain 
Stormfield's Visit to Heaven —Mark Twain tells of an old sea cap¬ 
tain’s journey to paradise and what lie found there. The good 
captain had been dead thirty years and had been traveling all that 
time at a tremendous speed toward the pearly gates. 

Then, as luck would have it, lie got into a race with a comet which 
deflected him from his course, with the result that he finally fetched 

0 

up at the wrong gate. The attendants in charge of admissions had 

never heard of the captain's home town, state, or country, nor even 

of the earth or solar system. But naturally they were very accom- 

• » » * 

modating, and proceeded to make inquiries. A clerk was sent up in 
a balloon to explore a map about the size of Rhode Island; after more 
than a day’s search lie reported that lie thought he had found the solar 
system, although it might only be fly specks. Me got a microscope, 
went back, and “rousted out our system, sure enough,’’ which the 
attendants had already conjectured was “one of the little new sys¬ 
tems away out in one of the thinly worldcd corners of the universe.” 
After getting from Captain Stormficld a description of our planet 
and its distance from the sun, the clerk said to his chief, “Oh, I know 
what he means now, sir. It is on the map. It is called the Wart.” 

I he captain found heaven a very human sort of place. Pain and 
suffering were not unknown there, simply because they are the 
opposite of happiness and give it meaning and value by contrast. 
Heaven, in point of organization, was a vast hierarchy, with rank 
superimposed on rank from the great untitled masses at the bottom 
to the patriarchs and prophets at the top, all being under the rule 
of the Royal Family headed by the Deity Himself. But everyone 
got his rightful rank—on a strict merit basis—regardless of his 
earthly position or fortunes. 
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Thus, while Shakespeare and Homer ranked very high as prophets, 
both walked behind a common tailor from Tennessee named Bill¬ 
ings. Billings had written poetry that “Homer and Shakespeare 
couldn’t begin to come up to; but nobody would print it. Nobody 
read it but his neighbors, an ignorant lot, and they laughed at it.” 
Similarly, Caesar and Napoleon and Alexander were outranked by 
a number of people who had never handled a sword or a gun in their 
lives, but were endowed with superior military genius “although 
they never had a chance to show it.” 

Here, as in his other stories, Mark Twain does something more 
than entertain his readers; he works in his own characteristic philoso¬ 
phy of human life and human society. He tells us that, while genius 
and talent arc hereditary endowments, their recognition depends on 
the opportunity to demonstrate them and even on the ability of 
others to appreciate the demonstration; and that man’s destiny is 
bound up with that of a minor planet of a second-rate star (a planet 
so small that light could travel around it in one seventh of a second, 

compared with a known universe so great that it takes light about a 
billion years to go through it). 

I here is much more to Mark I wain’s story, but what we have 
given above may serve as a brief introduction to a statement of 
the perennial problem of sociology—just what do hereditv and en¬ 
vironment. respectively, contribute to human life, and which of 
the two is the more important in making a person what he is? Mark 
I warn puts the case crudely and none too accurately, yet his story 
summarizes certain widespread popular notions on the subject. 

Part One of this book presents a sociological conception of human 
behavior and experience; it serves as an introduction to later sections. 
Chapters i and 2 discuss the basic factors in social life—geographic 
environment: customs, beliefs, sentiments, technologies, and other 
min.m ac hicvcmcnts developed in the course of social evolution; and 
man s biolog.cal constitution. Finally. Chapter 3 is a summation and 
c abouhnn of the preceding two chapters. It shows in particular 
ocr.J.mj m social life a fleets everything else—at least within 

' ! rV ni:, i >Ct n: , Un kK <lcalin § u ,th tllcse complexities are, as 

\\ l slhij st < , being developed. 
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PRIMARY FACTORS 


A/ll forms of life, including Homo sapiens , are part of the earth’s 
surface phenomena. Indeed, one writer has gone so far as to suggest 
that life may be merely a disease of the earth’s old age. Certainly 
life did not appear until long after the earth’s fiery youth had been 
spent. Countless millions of years ago the earth was a very hot, 
sterile planet without an atmosphere or water, during which time 
life was not possible. Thinking of life as a form of disease may be 
only a cynic’s idea. More to the point is the fact that men and ani¬ 
mals, plants and stones are not only earthbound but are actually 
specialized bits of the earth itself. Quite obviously we depend day 
by day, even moment by moment, on the air, water, and foodstuffs 
supplied by the earth. 

The meaning of these facts must be firmly grasped before we can 
understand man and his social life. Our bodily structures and in¬ 
deed the organism as a whole arc engaged in a ceaseless traffic with 
the world about us. Our bodies and their activities consist essen¬ 
tially of chemicals and energies derived from the earth (and ulti¬ 
mately from the sun); there is a constant interchange of these chemi¬ 
cals and energies between the organism and its geographic or 
“natural” environment. From a material point of view, our lives 
are in no small measure made up of such interactions. 

In all these characteristics man is much like other animals, and to 
a lesser degree resembles plants and even inanimate machines. But 
he also differs materially from other animal species. We differ 
from our nearest animal cousins in having an upright posture, arms 
and hands (forelegs in our remote ancestors) freed from use in 
locomotion, and a brain far more powerful than that of any other 
species. We are not so distinctive as is generally thought in the 
matter of manual dexterity, vocal apparatus, and stereoscopic vision, 

3 
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but these abilities are nevertheless crucial in the emergence of 
higher activities. During the long course of evolution human in¬ 
fancy came to be greatly prolonged compared with that of other 
animals. An extended period of maturing and learning is required 
before young people can fend for themselves. This slow matura¬ 
tion is a hereditary characteristic of great importance. 

These critical characteristics evolved together, so far as we can 
judge. The large brain developed basically as an organ for direct¬ 
ing the hand and eye in the varied and increasingly skilled manual 
activities made possible by man’s upright position. Gradually, 
man’s growing brain permitted finer and finer discriminations be¬ 
tween the objects about him, between the manifold qualities and 
properties of those objects, and between the varied activities of 
human beings themselves. Gradually, too. vocal sounds as well as 
gestures could be used as symbols for different objects, activities, 
and relationships. The vocal apparatus is so versatile that as many 
vocal symbols and combinations of symbols could be invented as 
changing situations demanded. Written language came later. 
W itli the aid of such symbols, memory and imagination came under 


a measure of control; man could put two and two together, perceive 
or infer the interrelationships of objects and activities, and in the 


end resort to reflective thought as a way of working out tentative 
solutions of his problems as a preparation for action. As wc know, 
this line of advance has now been carried verv far. as is evidenced 


by our complex languages, sciences, philosophies, arts, teehn 
and institutions. 


ologies. 


These advances were not made by isolated individuals, but by 
groups of individuals. Language is a system of communication, a 
soeial process involving two or more persons. Verv large numbers 
are readied by the printing press, radio, television, and motion pic¬ 
tures. Likewise, the human brain depends for the realization of its 


powers on normal 
manual or to other 
excellence of social 


group lif 
activities, 
life on tl 


e. whether those powers be applied to 
Conversely, the brain is the organ par 
tc human level. 


'den’s capacities tor discovery an 
learning have resulted in the cn.ati 
the world, something that did no¬ 
tion. \\ c mean the ev'er-grow in>' 


d invention and for teaching and 
on of something entirely new in 
e\i- 1 before the dawn of eiviliza- 
bodv of knowledge, beliefs, arts. 
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skills, customs—in short, everything in the way of ideas, practices, 
sentiments, and attitudes that are learned through parents, teachers, 
and friends. Because of this accumulated knowledge it is possible 
for each individual and each generation to benefit from past social 
achievements and to extend them still further. I his process has 
been going on for thousands of years, and explains why art. science, 
and technology arc so much more developed today than they were, 
say, in Homer’s or Shakespeare’s time. 

No quite satisfactory single term has been found to designate 
these ever-expanding human achievements. I hey have been vari¬ 
ously called customs, folkways, the social heritage. In recent dec¬ 
ades anthropologists and sociologists have pretty well agreed on the 
word culture as the comprehensive term for this class of factors. 
Thus used, culture is a scientific term, to be distinguished sharply 
from the popular meaning of the word, which is generally synony¬ 
mous with art, literature, gentility, and the like. In its scientific 
sense culture means agriculture as well as aesthetic culture. It takes 
in all extant languages, literatures, arts, sciences, philosophies, re¬ 
ligions, laws, moral codes, customs, styles, games, sports, dietar¬ 
ies, technologies, and institutions—to name only major subdivi¬ 
sions. 

Obviously, culture may vary widely from one region or one group 
to another. Thus, of the major powers involved in World War II, 
all used much the same patterns of armament production, military 
organization, and combat tactics. I heir political and economic 
institutions, however, as well as their languages, literatures, religions, 
morals, and even dietaries, were quite diverse, as the most casual 
comparison of Japan, Russia, and the United States will show. Brit¬ 
ons and Americans have much in common in language, literature, 
and government. Cultural similarities and dissimilarities are found 
in different communities and regions of the same country. Com¬ 
pare, for example, New England and the deep South, or a rural 
community and a large city. 

PRIMARY FACTORS IN SOCIAL LIFE 

We arc now ready to work out a classification of the primary 
factors, or components, of human life as studied by the sociologist. 
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With possible exceptions to be noted later, we can reduce those 
factors to three main classes: 


(1) The geographic or natural environment, including climate, 
soil, minerals, water resources, altitude, topography, flora and fauna, 
and geographic location. Gravitation, electromagnetic phenom¬ 
ena, the sun, moon, and stars are part of the wider environment. 
Two specific subclasses are important enough to deserve special 
mention: (a) disease-producing bacilli and viruses; (b) bodies of 
water, ranging from brooks to oceans. All the surface phenomena 
vary in some degree from one part of the earth to another. 

(2) The hereditary characteristics and capacities of the organ¬ 
ism—those the baby is equipped with at birth or, more precisely, 
at the moment of conception. Some of the anatomical, physio¬ 
logical, and psychological characteristics have already been men¬ 
tioned in showing how the organism is related to its geographic en¬ 
vironment. A great deal is known about human anatomy and 
physiology; much less about the intellectual, emotional, and be¬ 
havioral sides of our “original nature.” Modern psychological re¬ 
search has yielded considerable information about such topics as 
speed ot reaction to external stimuli, mechanisms of sense- 


perccption, conditions of learning, processes of remembering and 
forgetting, structure of reflective thought, nature of specific apti¬ 
tudes, and general intelligence levels. But comparatively little is 
known as yet regarding such important topics as the nature of inborn 
“drives” or urges, the hereditary components of feeling and emotion, 
or the constitutional foundations of disposition, attitude, and inter¬ 
est. Much study is being devoted to these problems, and there is 
much controversv over them. 


' ^ 1 Cllll,llc traits, complexes, and patterns in the comprehensive 
sul.,Mil sense indicated above. Culture is assimilated by the in- 
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begins to understand the nature and scope of these factors. Or com¬ 
pare all these things plus styles of architecture and furniture, tools 
and machines prevalent in our country with those of Japan or such 
primitive peoples as the Samoans, the Eskimos, or the reservation 

Indians of the United States. Almost anv issue of The National 

* 

Geographic Magazine will supply illustrations of such culture con¬ 
trasts. 



Rice fields near Kowloon, China. An examination of the elements in a 
typical scene such as this one affords a revealing analysis of the specific 
combination of geographic, hereditary, and cultural factors that develop in 

any particular environment. (Ewing Galloway) 


Every thing about us and our social life can be reduced to these 
three great classes of factors, with five or six possible exceptions. 
These are space, time, mathematical relations, logical principles, dis¬ 
embodied spirits, one or more deities (and perhaps devils, too) such 
as arc affirmed by various religious creeds. 1 hese are noted as pos¬ 
sible exceptions, because there is no way as yet—and perhaps there 
never will be—of demonstrating the independent existence of these 
things, or their several natures if they do exist. Sociology, however, 
like other sciences, deals with what is taken to be these existences 
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where they affect its special problems. In particular, its researches 
are carried on increasingly in mathematically exact terms; it neces¬ 
sarily gives much attention to the spatial patterns and time dimen¬ 
sions of social phenomena. Sociology must also deal with beliefs 
about a God or gods, heaven and hell, and personal immortality, be¬ 
cause such beliefs have been extremely influential in social life.. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRIMARY FACTORS 

There are two things to be shown about primary factors as classi¬ 
fied above: (1) how they are combined in the experiences and activi¬ 
ties of daily life, and (2) how they are related to one another. This 
can best be done with the aid of familiar examples. 

Food 

Let us begin with the procurement, preparation, and consumption 
of food. As we know, the human organism, through heredity, re¬ 
quires a vegetable, meat, or mixed diet containing essential quanti¬ 
ties of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, besides various vitamins and 
mineral salts. By virtue of its hereditary setup the organism can and 
must break down ingested food into its elements and out of these 
build up its own, peculiarly human molecules—proteins, fats, sugars, 
and others. Moreover, it is endowed with the capacity for getting 
hungry periodically, which drives it to seek food. There is even 
evidence that it inherits appetites for different kinds and amounts 
of food substances to constitute a reasonably well-balanced diet . 1 

Note that in this sketchy account one cannot even think of 
hereditary characteristics involved in procuring and consuming food 
without thinking at the same time of food substances coming from 
the geographic environment that meet the hereditary requirements. 
That is true even of the breast-fed infant; although its mother should 
not be regarded as a mere geographic item, her milk comes from 
food that is geographic in origin. Remember, too, the ceaseless 
interchange of materials and energies between the human organism 
and its environment. We cannot so much as imagine any living 

, ' ^ • f ; °S , ; urn ; ,m! /' ! NyukofT Soc/o/ogv, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
1040. p. 54 In c it mg t hi- cvi.leuv tin authors state that “newly weaned babies were 
ofttud a free selection of ^ foods, and are icported to have secured the variety neces¬ 
sary to supply their van-ms chemical needs.'' 
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organism existing apart from environmentally derived substances 
built into its own tissues and activities. 

Consider now the cultural basis of food getting and consuming. 
For countless thousands of years our ancestors ate only what nature 
supplied directly—nuts, berries, insects, animal carcasses, edible 
shoots, grasses, and the like—and ate it raw. It is true that fire and 



On the site where Memphis (Egypt) in her ancient glory once stood, the 
ox-drawn plow now breaks soil, and caravans of camels carry loads of ric i 
mud from the Nile to fertilize it; cotton and grain arc grown. Like the Chi¬ 
nese scene on page 7, this illustration provides a specific combination of geo¬ 
graphic, hereditary, and cultural factors in a particular environment that may 

be analyzed. (Ewing Calloway) 


its use in cooking food were discovered early, but the domestica¬ 
tion of animals and the invention of agriculture—on which food- 
production is now based—came much later. I he great bulk of 
our food today comes from crops or animals that man has learned to 
raise, to process, and to prepare for the actual eating. Exceptions 
arc found in wild fruits, nuts, game, and fish, but even these arc- 
obtained and prepared with the aid of knowledge and skill that slowly 
accumulated for thousands of years. 
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Note how all this mass of knowledge, technology, and machinery 
is related both to our hereditary characteristics and to geographic 
conditions. Food plants and animals are raised only where soil, 
temperature, and rainfall permit. Different combinations of these 
conditions favor particular crops and animals but not others. 
Citrus fruits are grown in semitropical areas; the corn-hog combina¬ 
tion prevails in Iowa, Illinois, and parts of other states; wheat grow¬ 
ing predominates in Kansas and Minnesota. In contrast, cotton 
(not a foodstuff, of course) is limited to the Southern states. Only 
in that region is the combination of temperature, rainfall, soil, and 
topography suited to that crop. Incidentally, length of growing 
season and amount of rainfall (together, in many instances, with 
peculiarities of soil and topography) govern the distribution of 
different crops and animal husbandries of the country, as is illustrated 
by the corn belt, the winter-wheat area, the cotton belt, and the 
grazing regions of the West. Together with related trade and 
manufacturing enterprises these conditions largely determine the 
economies of whole regions and in turn affect densities of popula¬ 
tion, types of communities, forms of local government, provisions for 
education, and other phases of social life. 

The culture of crop growing and stock raising—the tools, ma¬ 
chines, applied sciences, and the rest—consists of ideas, methods, 
and systems of dealing with soil, climate, plants, animals, and other 
geographic elements, and docs not exist apart from those elements. 
I ry to imagine what use a garden tool or a plow would be without 
any soil, or the hybridizing of corn without any corn, or the machin- 
ery of a flour mill without any grain. 

All this culture a 1 ' applied to geographic conditions has as its 
object the sati.daction of hereditary food requirements—require¬ 
ments. however, that arc themselves dictated by prevailing notions 
and prejudices ns to what is and what is not good to eat. Actually, 
v. c Americans spend much of mu effort in procuring needlessly ex- 
pensive foodstuffs such as beef, lamb, and poultry products, because 
l'N \ in uc of our rich land we can afford them. Some peoples go in 
i° r lnnt b l css expensive diets that arc quite as adequate in terms of 
nutrition. In China and Japan, for instance, rice, fish, and soybean 

products can serve the same nutritional purpose as our expensive 
meat and cereal dishes. 




Mcchani/.cd agriculture, as shown in the upper picture, has meant greater 
production of faun commodities. I he generation of cheap electrical 
power, as illustrated in the lower picture showing the W heeler Dam in the 
Tennessee Riser, has made possible its application to industrial production 
in place of steam. I hese views represent two diffeient syntheses <>t geo¬ 
graphic. hereditary, and cultural factors that offer an interesting compari¬ 
son with the two from other hinds depicted on pages 7 and 9. (Courtesy 

J. 1. Case Co.; 1 VA) 
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Music 

Let us consider briefly a few other factorial combinations at work, 
beginning with music. We might describe music as the processing 
of air into wave patterns productive of melody and harmony. We 
can hardly imagine music in any other physical medium than air, 
though possibly music might be produced under water. The cul¬ 
tural side of music is exemplified in musical instruments, voice train¬ 
ing, the prevailing musical scale, the varieties of musical composition, 
the existing body of musical literature, and in concerts, recitals, and 
recordings. The differences between primitive Indian and modern 
American music, or between Oriental and Western music, or be¬ 
tween classical and popular music arc all matters of differences in 
culture. The hereditary basis includes various characteristics, 
among which arc the largely innate and now measurable aptitudes, 
ranging from those of the tone-deaf person at one extreme to the 
genius of a Mozart or a Stephen Foster at the other. 

Note, as before, how in music the hereditary, physical, and cul¬ 
tural elements must be described in terms of one another. Music 
is propagated by the longitudinal sound waves set up by instruments 
and vocal apparatus that cause the air to vibrate. Then there are 
the personal aptitudes expressed in terms of air-wave patterns and 
trained, if at all, in those patterns and in the prevailing musical cul¬ 
ture. To add a few details, instruments are made of materials from 
the physical environment, as are the hands of the instrumentalists, 
the vocal cords and larynx of the singer, and the brains of all con¬ 
cerned, composers and listeners alike. 

War fore 

To descend from the beautiful to the ugly, consider modern 
warfare. 1 he fact that the instruments and munitions of war are 
derived ultimately from the earth is so obvious that little need be said 
about it. Obviously, too. the side that possesses more iron, petro¬ 
leum, coal, and—in the atomic age—uranium has the advantage, 
other tilings being equal. Consider also the enormous influence of 
geographic position. 1 he United States, bounded by two oceans, a 
gulf, and bordered by friendly neighbors north and south, has quite 
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different problems from those of landlocked Russia, for example, 
which has potentially unsympathetic nations on her western and 
southern borders. 

The Monroe Doctrine reflects our geographic position in the 
Western Hemisphere, as well as our great economic power that is 
due mainly to the rich natural resources of our country. The cul¬ 
tural factors include the mechanical inventions utilized in modern 
war, conflicting national ideals and institutions, and the patterns of 
mobilization for total war. One can get a vivid notion of the cul¬ 
tural factors by comparing the weapons, munitions, and conflicting 
ideologies of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars with those of World 
Wars I and II. Inventive genius, talent for organization, a capacity 
for bravery and heroism—and, we might add, a certain amount of 
native stupidity—are among the hereditary foundations of modern 
warfare with its ever-growing power of destruction and its senseless, 
suicidal character. 

Interpersonal Relations 

Much of our behavior and experience is primarily concerned with 
other persons—parents, siblings, lovers, spouses, children, friends, 
schoolmates, work associates, and the like. Docs our threefold fac¬ 
torial approach apply in this field? Obviously hereditary make-up 
and culture arc involved, as is shown by our inborn capacity for 
speech and by the particular language of communication, as well as 
by our marriage institutions and sexual reproduction. IIow docs 
the geographic or physical environment enter? The connection is 
mostly indirect, but nevertheless a geographic basis is always present. 
These person-to-person interactions arc in no small measure con¬ 
cerned with the geographic, as in talking about the weather, or 
teaching geology, or discussing crop prospects. Communication 
commonly uses air waves, or light waves, besides newsprint, tele¬ 
phone wire, and the electromagnetic medium of radio and television. 
The more intimate interpersonal behavior—the lovers’ embrace or 
the maternal caress, let 11 s say—takes place in a physical environment 
comprising air, ground or other support, gravity, as well as many 
other physical factors. 
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Fields of Specialization 

A final series of illustrations will indicate roughly how modern 
societies distribute their efforts in extending and applying their 
knowledge of these primary factors. Any body of knowledge with 
the related practical arts is in itself a division of culture , as are also 
the techniques of observation, experiment, and analysis employed in 
advancing knowledge and the arts. Obviously, hereditary traits and 
capacities on the human level come into play in the advancement 
of a science, art, or technology. But the field in which any such 
“discipline” falls may be a part of the natural or geographic environ¬ 
ment, or a phase of human heredity, or some subdivision of culture, 
or a synthesis of factors from two or all three categories. 

Boundary lines between the disciplines are not and cannot be 
precise, because some branches of science straddle parts of two or 
all three fields. Moreover, the various branches of science, art, and 
philosophy must utilize each other’s contributions in one way or 
another, since they arc all dealing with different aspects of the same 


world. . 

The sciences and technologies centering in the geographic are tar 

ahead of those focused on human heredity and both these divisions 
arc more advanced than the specialties concerned with culture. 

Coming for the most part within the domain of the geographic 
(together with the wider environment of the universe) are astron¬ 
omy, physics, chemistry, geology, botany, bacteriology, and zoology. 
The biological sciences have branches dealing with our own species. 
These branches include human genetics, anatomy, physiology, bac¬ 
teriology, and biochemistry. 1 lent, gravity, pressure, surface ten¬ 
sion, electrical energy, and other purely physical phenomena also 
figure conspicuously in these branches of science. 

The subdivisions of the various sciences mentioned above take in 


a large part of the hereditary as well as environmental factors in 
human life. Other phases of human heredity—those involved 
particularly in conscious behavior and experience—arc investigated 
by anthropology, psychology, and sociology. These three sciences 
also deal in various ways with cultural and geographic influences. 


Culture is studied bv all of the social sciences—cultural anthro¬ 


pology. sociology, economies, political science, jurisprudence, ethics. 
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and certain branches of history—but these sciences focus much of 
their attention on concrete social phenomena without singling out 
the cultural factors for special consideration. 1 bus, for example, 
sociologists investigate the activities of family groups; economists, 
the operations of business corporations; political science, the services 

rendered by government departments. . .. . 

If space permitted, “practical” vocations could be similarly an¬ 
alyzed All of them have their technologies, utilize specific bodies 
of knowledge, and operate on some selection of our primary factors 
The very names of some vocations indicate the particular factor or 
combination of factors to which their efforts arc applied. 1 lus is 
true of personnel administration, animal husbandry, agronomy, mm 
ing, metallurgy, chemical engineering, electrical engineering acr - 
nautical engineering, and many other vocations or professions. 

Three cardinal truths have been featured in the foregoing discus¬ 
sion. We may summarize these as follows: 

(1) Human beings and their social groupings arc the creatures 
of («,) the natural or geographic environment; (b ) then: ou n l.crc^- 

tary characteristics; and (c) the culture wine l icy ■ 
bears have created. We are composed ot these elements and of 
nothing else; even the newborn babe begins assimilating the culture 
of his family group almost with his first breat 1 . 

( 2 ) These three classes of factors ahvays operate tocher so far 
as flcsh-and-blood people arc concerned. Culture is rcco 
books and artifacts; the earth and the solar s\stcm ia\c ai - 

apart from our own species; biological heredity i sc is n . • 

the same thing as its physical basis; yet these factors ia\c no *. ^ 
for humankind except'as they are combined m living members ot 

tH Actually* we have to define geographic environment, heredity and 
culture in terms of each other. The environment is our cm re - 
ment, which is quite different from the environment of a dog, b . 
bacillus, or Papuan tribesman, though having many elements i 
common with these. Moreover, man is steac 1 y mereasnig 
knowledge of the environment and his means o uti ,7,1 J§ or 
ing to it; this culture actually makes the environment different from 
what it would be otherwise. Again, man’s hereditary makc-iq 
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composed of mechanisms and processes that react to energies and 
stimuli from the environment, and equip him for mating, communi¬ 
cation, and other interpersonal relations. Culture in the scientific 
sense consists largely of our conceptions and technical controls of 
the environment, of hereditary structures and functions, and ot the 
current stage of our civilization itself. Thus a chemical equation 
has no existence apart from the environmental substances entering 
into it; human genetics has no existence apart from the hereditary 
characters it investigates; and the knowledge of culture has no exist¬ 
ence apart from the culture that is being observed and studied 

(3) Yet for all their interdependence these three sets of factors 
are partially separable. No particular selection from one set is 
necessarily bound up with a particular selection from another set. 
Which selection shall be combined with another is largely a matter 
of accident. With possible exceptions, any one of us could have 
grown up on any habitable part of the globe, whether in the arctic 
circle, the temperate zone, or the tropics. Any one of us could have 
learned to speak any of the hundreds of existing languages and have 
acquired the culture of any existing people, however primitive or 
advanced. What applies to 11s applies to individuals and groups 
all over the world. Regardless of “race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude,” any member of the human race (barring idiots and 
imbeciles) can learn our language and assimilate our moral codes, 
our political ideals, our educational practices, and the rest of our 
culture pattern. Wc know this to be true because members of every 
racial group under the sun have done just that. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

3 What reasons arc advanced for describing human life as part of the 
earth's surface phenomena? How docs ibis idea compare with popular no¬ 
tion'. of man’s origin imi destiny? 

2. Name and illustrate from your own experience the three primary classes 
of f ictors in human life. 

3. Compare selected cultural factors in this country and some foreign land 
you know something about. How do geographic factors in your part of the 
country differ from those in some distant region? Name some obvious he¬ 
reditary similarities of Indians. Negroes, and whites. Name some obvious 
differences. 

4. Show how geographic, hereditary, and cultural factors figure in your 
favorite dinner menu. 
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WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Study the curricula of the different departments of your college and 
classify each department according to the category of primary factors, or com¬ 
bination of factors, on which it concentrates. 

2. Analyze an occupation with which you are acquainted, showing how 
it combines geographic, hereditary, and cultural factors. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Kahn, Fritz, Man in Structure and Function, i vol., Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
New York, 1943. 

Gives a fascinating, nontechnical account of human physiology and anat¬ 
omy, with their relations to the natural environment. Chapters 1, 10, 11, 
13, 16, 17, 29, and 31 contain especially significant material. 

Kelsey, Carl, The Physical Basis of Society, D. Appleton and Company, 
New York, 1916. 

The first three chapters describe man’s dependence on the geographic en¬ 
vironment, including lower forms of life, and his growing control of nature. 
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cannot go far in understanding social life without a fair 
working conception of man’s biological inheritance. Many things 
wc arc compelled to do by our hereditary make-up if wc are to go on 
living; many other things it allows us to do, external circumstances 
permitting; and many, many things it prevents us from doing, no 
matter what the circumstances. 

It is within the second category'—what is allowed but not com¬ 
pelled—that the area of choice lies. Even here the prevailing cul¬ 
ture limits the alternatives open to us. Wc arc obliged to choose 
from the vocations included in our highly complex economy; to 
learn our mother tongue; to accept in the main the prevailing moral 
codes, political institutions, and standards of living. Yet within 
these limitations a large area of choice confronts us; in fact, our 
dailv lives are full of questions to be answered and decisions to be 
made, whether in large things or small. 


HUMAN TRAITS AND CAPACITIES 

In offering a necessarily sketchy, incomplete, and (in many re¬ 
spects) tentative account of man's hereditary make-up, we may take 
for granted anatomical and physiological characteristics and focus 
our attention on other traits and capacities especially significant for 
social life. 

Our hereditary equipment fits us for specific kinds of experience 
and behavior. We arc sensitive, for instance, to only a small por¬ 
tion of the physical vibrations that fill the world about us. Cosmic 
rays go right through us without our knowing it, and we arc also in¬ 
sensitive to x-rays, high- to ultrahigh-frequcncy radio waves, and a 
large part of the known electromagnetic spectrum. Science dis- 
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covers these otherwise imperceptible vibrations through their physi¬ 
cal or chemical effects. The virtually accidental discovery of x-rays 
is the most familiar illustration. 1 

The general point is so important that a more elaborate example 
may be given. An eminent scientist has given a remarkable picture 
of what man and nature would look like were our retina sensitive 
to certain kinds of waves beyond the actual limits of visibility. ‘T or 
instance, should the retina record infra-red rays of great wave length, 
nature would take on a different visage. 1 he color of water, rocks, 
and trees would vary with the seasons because of the changes in the 
temperature. July’s clear days, when the smallest details of the 
landscape stand out sharply against dark shadows, would be ob¬ 
scured by a reddish haze. Heat rays, being visible, would conceal 
all objects. In winter, the atmosphere would become clear and the 
contours of things precise. The aspect of men, however, would re¬ 
main very different. Their outline, vague. I heir face, hidden by a 
red mist issuing from their mouth and nostrils. After violent exer¬ 
cise, the body would seem to increase in size, on account of the heat 
released by the skin and surrounding the figure with a larger aura. 
In a like manner, the cosmic world would assume another appear¬ 
ance if the retina became sensitive to ultra-violet rays, and the skin 
to light rays. Or if the acuteness of all our sense organs were con¬ 
siderably augmented.” - 

Other sense organs are just as selective as the retina. 1 lirough 
them we can perceive much that is in the world, but there is a lot 
more that we cannot perceive. \\ hat a difference it would make 
if, for example, we could smell or taste disease germs! Onl\ after 
the invention of the microscope could they be seen; many germs are 
so small—not to mention the nonfilterablc viruses that even our 
most powerful microscopes do not make them visible. 

What is true of sense organs is true in varying degree of other 
hereditary mechanisms. The reflexes— sneezing, swallowing, blink¬ 
ing, shivering, and the like—arc highly specific and subject to little 
modification. Inborn drives—those identified with hunger, thirst, 
and sex, for example—are specific, too, but subject to a greater 

1 For further ...formation on the general subject sec C. ). Herrick. Introduction to 
Neurology, 5th cd., \V. Ji. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1931, especially Chap. V. 

2 Alexis Carrel, Man, the Unknown, Harper and Brothers, New ^ ork, .935, pp- 

By permission of the publishers. 
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measure of control. The brain is perhaps the most plastic structure 
of all, although the highly versatile hand, with its mobile fingers an 

opposable thumb, is at least a close second. 

Apart from abnormalities, the members of our species have many 



I.Q. 


A graphic representation ^f the frequency in the population of different values 
of the I.Q. The upper graph shows the frequency of each step of ten points; 
the lower graph shows the same distribution in steps so small as to give a 
continuous ciu\e. 1 he smooth curve is the well-known "distribution curve 
' sometimes called the bell shaped, or the normal, curve of distribution). 
As suggested in the test on page 21. other personality traits of a typical popu¬ 
lation may be similarly distributed. \R. S. W oodworth. Psychology, rev. cd., 
1920. p. 37. B\ permission of the publishers, Henry Ilolt and Company, 

New Vorkl 


characteristics in common. This is what makes us one species. Yet 
differences arc just about as pronounced as similarities. Many of 
the differences arc correlated with sex, race, and family stock. There 
is also a life cycle—from birth to death— in the appearance, develop¬ 
ment, and decay of hereditary traits and capacities. This cycle 
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might be called the age dimension of an individual’s heredity. Dif¬ 
ferent aspects of heredity manifest themselves in childhood, ma¬ 
turity, and old age. 

Moreover, there arc individual differences in hereditary endow¬ 
ment over and above the general class differences just noted. These 
are only one illustration of variation and difference found throughout 
living nature. No two leaves of a tree arc exactly alike, and in all 
probability, the anatomical structures, physiological functions, and 
intellectual capacities of no two human beings arc exactly alike. It 
is not unlikely that brains and nervous systems, native drives and 
dispositions have as strongly marked individualities as facial features. 
Except for identical twins, we could never mistake one of our close 
acquaintances for another; and even identical twins arc not so identi¬ 
cal as the strict meaning of the word would suggest. All of which 

means that individuality of hereditary constitution must be taken 

* « 

into account by the social sciences no less than hereditary similar¬ 
ities. 

Certain kinds of differences between individuals arc subject to 
measurement, such as height, weight, and intelligence; all these, 
however, are more or less affected by nurture and circumstance. 
Generally speaking, measurable differences are distributed according 
to the familiar bell-shaped pattern, with few idiots and potential 
geniuses at either end of a curve representing intelligence quotients 
for a normal population, and most people of average intelligence 
coming not so very far from the apex of the curve. 

This fact suggests that other trait differences not yet subject to 
measurement, such as differences in hunger, sex, maternal, and other 
drives, might have a similar distribution. The question can be 
settled only through scientific investigation. The main point is 
that the individual’s position on any curve of trait distributions may 
be a very important matter. This is true of the I.O., of special apti¬ 
tudes, and even of purely physical traits like height, weight, and body 
proportions. 

We may present, in order, hereditary characters involved in (a) 
sensations, ( b ) drives, and (c) general capacities, such as arc in¬ 
volved in learning, habit formation, discovery, invention, and self- 
direction. We must bear in mind that all of these characters func¬ 
tion in conjunction with geographic conditions and cultural factors. 
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SENSATIONS 

Social scientists have given surprisingly little attention to sensory 
experiences, no doubt because they consider them to be the business 
of psychology. Psychology does have the primary responsibility 
here, but social scientists cannot merely take the subject for granted 
if they arc to tell us what social life is all about. A very large part 
of our lives is concerned with sense experiences and with making 

these experiences as satisfying as possible. 

11uman beings have more than the five senses recognized by popu¬ 
lar tradition. We may follow Dr. C. J. 1 Icrrick in enumerating the 
kinds of sensation so far identified. He states that his list is by no 
means complete and in some parts is merely provisional. 3 Two 
main divisions arc distinguished, each with two subdivisions. The 
first comprises the “somatic receptors” (sense organs) concerned 
with adjusting the body to external or environmental relations; the 
second, the “visceral receptors,” which, as the term suggests, are 
sensitive to various internal stimuli. Certain sensations—notably 
taste and smell—arc on the borderline between the two divisions, 
and smell as well as pain actually appears twice in I Ierrick’s list. 

1 Icrrick. being an anatomist, designates the several sensations in 
terms of the organs identified with them. In the listing that follows, 
the classes of sensations are named, not their anatomical structures. 
Altogether, 23 classes of sensations are recognized. Herrick’s num¬ 
bering for the list as a whole is preserved here throughout. 


Scrr.otic Rcccf>?ors 

The two subdi\ isions of the somatic receptors arc (a) the “extero¬ 
ceptive group,” which is “stimulated bv objects outside the body 
and typically call forth reactions of the whole body, such as locomo¬ 
tion, or of it> paits, so as to change the relation of the body to its 
environment;” and (b) the proprioceptive group.” which is stimu¬ 
lated bv the functions of skeletal muscles and other structures in- 
solved in movements ot the body or its parts. 

The exteroceptive group includes (1) touch and pressure; (2) 
sensibility to cold: (3) sensibility to heat; (4) pain; (5) general 

n C. ] I Icrrick. Introduction to Ncwro/oijv. 5th cd., \V. B. Saunders Company. 
Philadelphia, 1931, pp. 93 IT. 
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chemical sensibility; (6) hearing; (7) vision; (8) smell. '1 he pro¬ 
prioceptive group includes (9) muscular sensibility; (10) tendon 
sensibility; (11) joint sensibility; (12) static and equilibratory sensa¬ 
tions. 


Visceral Receptors 


These are subdivided into (a) a general visceral group, and (b) a 
special visceral group. The first subdivision includes (13) hunger; 
(14) thirst; (15) nausea; (16) respiratory sensations those expe¬ 
rienced, for example, in suffocation, shortness of breath, and normal 
breathing; (17) circulatory sensations—flushing, heart palpitation, 
etc.; (18) sexual sensations; (19) sensations of distention of cavities 
—c.g., stomach, bladder, rectum; (20) visceral pain; (21) obscure 
abdominal sensations (associated with strong emotions, such as 
fright, rage, love). The second or special visceral group includes 

(22) taste; (23) smell. 

The great range and variety of both the stimuli and the sensations 
coming under these general heads are indicated in I lerrick s book or 
in any standard treatise on general psychology. Herrick cites to 
mention only two examples—1 itchcncr s estimate that the average 
human car can distinguish 11,000 different pitch qualities, and Von 
Kries’s estimate that the eye can make between 500,000 and 600,000 
discriminations of color, brightness, and their combinations. No 
other sensations match these in variety. I here are, in contrast, onl\ 
four true taste sensations; the flavor of our food and drink comes 


largely from smell, temperature, and touch sensations. 

At bottom the various sensations have highly practical functions. 
They are guides or cues to action, and are connected with the bod) s 
action mechanisms through the sensory nerves and central nervous 
system. As Herrick puts it, the chief function of sense organs is 
“to effect an analysis of the forces of nature so far as these concern 

the welfare of the body.” 

A few illustrations will suggest the central role of sense experience 
in social life. Some years ago Dr. Isdward L. 1 homelike attempted 
by various scientific methods to determine the reasons why people 
in the United States spend their money the way they do. I Ie con¬ 
cluded that less than one third of our expenditures “goes to keep us 
alive, while more than two thirds goes to keep us amused and socially 
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important and to prevent our being laughed at or regarded as queer 
or homely.” « Of the 700 million dollars spent annually on cos¬ 
metics and beauty parlor treatments, Thorndike estimated that one 
seventh goes to make us look and smell right, one fourth for court¬ 
ship, one third to do the ‘right thing’ socially, one eighth to secure 
inner self-approval, and one tenth to secure domination over others 
One may doubt the possibility of determining so precisely the 
strength of different purposes, but we do have here a convincing 
illustration of two things: (i) the vital role of deliberately controlled 
sensations in social life; (2) the close tie-up between sensations and 
deep-seated human motives. Note, however, that even these 
motives are expressed through the sensations. The rouge, powder, 
hairdo, and perfumery of the cosmetic and beauty-parlor business 
do their calculated work through visual and olfactory sensations; 
touch and taste sensations are at most only secondary. The signifi¬ 
cant role played by courtship indicates that sexual sensations are a 

powerful underlying motive. . 

This illustration suggests one further fact, namely that visual 

sensations arc of peculiar importance in social life. Indeed, there 
is a universal, absorbing interest in obtaining group approval for 
one’s personal appearance, actions, products, and possessions in so far 
as these qualities arc visible. While not so urgent as the hunger, 
thirst, and sex drives, this desire for approval in all probability causes 
more effort to be spent in making things look the way we want them 
to than in any other pursuit. This effort goes beyond visual ex¬ 
periences as such and embraces many symbolic objects. Keeping up 
with the Joneses, for instance, means the display of expensive-looking 
cars, clothes, jewelry, and other visible possessions—what Veblen 
termed the conspicuous consumption of wealth. 

Much individual and social effort is expended, too, in making 
sounds more pleasant than they would be otherwise. The same is 
true of taste and smell, particularly in the selection and preparation 
of food and drink; this effort goes beyond that dictated by hunger 
and nutritive needs as such. 

Actually one finds entire vocations specializing in some particular 
type of sensory experience or a select combination of types. Paint- 

4 This and the following quotation are taken from Albert Edward Wiggam s syndi¬ 
cated newspaper column (Feb. 1941 ). The yearly expenditures today on cosmetics 
and beauty parlor treatments arc very much higher. 
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ing, drawing, sculpture, architecture, interior decoration, landscape 
gardening, and music are all familiar illustrations. Indeed, in the 
final analysis, all organized social effort is concerned directly or in¬ 
directly with the part played in our lives by sense experience, and 
in controlling it to suit our purposes. 

DRIVES 

The subject of inborn drives has been a matter of heated con¬ 
troversy for decades. Some years ago the dispute centered on the 
concept of instinct, to such a degree that the word itself fell into 
disrepute and various synonyms came into vogue. The most com¬ 
mon term at present is “drives,” which we have accordingly adopted 
here. 

The difficulty of arriving at a clcar-cut definition stems from the 
fact that our drives arc conditioned by culture and geographic en¬ 
vironment to a far greater extent than those of any other species. 
Our actual behavior, as we have pointed out, is a synthesis of factors 
from three different categories; it is therefore far from easy to dis¬ 
tinguish the immediate factor involved. It cannot be done through 
the direct inspection of behavior except for the appetites and im¬ 
pulses of early infancy. One must resort instead to a complicated 
behavioral analysis covering widely separated peoples and long 
stretches of time. Even in this field of research progress has been 
'cry slow because no generally acceptable criteria of what is and is 
not hereditary have as yet been devised. 

Without reviewing differences of opinion on the subject, four 
distinct but overlapping criteria for the identification of drives may 
be offered. 

(1) The universality, or near-universality, of a behavior trend, 
despite diversities of culture or geographic environment or of 
heredity itself, is prima facie evidence that the trend is part of, or 
determined by, hereditary make-up. This criterion must be used 
with caution, since many behavior traits apparently meeting this 
test may be due to varieties of social conditioning (as in the family 
group) that are well-nigh universal. 

(2) The criterion of universality is clearly applicable to two classes 
of hereditary characters not here in question—the anatomical struc- 
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tures and physiological systems of the organism. Sense organs and 
the corresponding kinds of sensation are a special example A 
second criterion may be derived from a consideration of structural 
and physiological systems; where a behavior trend of a particular 
sort is necessarily involved in the functioning of a basic system, such 
a trend may be regarded as a drive or instinct. Hunger and repro¬ 
ductive drives are obvious examples. 

(3) Marked resemblances of human behavior trends and those ot 

animal species nearest us on the evolutionary scale may be taken as 
evidence that those trends are true drives or instincts. The species 
in question are the primates and the larger class of mammals—of 
which Homo sapiens is a member in good standing. Consider the 
specific ways in which we resemble, say, either chimpanzees or 

cats. . ' 

(4) A criterion closely related to the second one is survival value. 

Put in question form, this criterion asks: Just what behavior trends 
have been essential to the perpetuation of our species, more especially 
during the greater part of man’s natural history when he knew little 
or nothing about survival value? If wc can spot certain trends that 
meet this test, they are in all probability part of our hereditary equip¬ 
ment today, for, as anthropologists affirm, the original nature of 
man has changed very slowly, and there is little difference, so far as 
the character and range of hereditary traits are concerned, between 
ourselves and our ancestors of many thousands of years ago. 

These criteria can be used as checks on each other. Where a 
behavior trend definitely meets all or most of these tests it would 
seem pretty safe to put it down as hereditary. Conclusive applica¬ 
tions of these and similar tests, however, will involve long and pains¬ 
taking investigations yet to be undertaken. Here the applications 
must be based on a fairly direct inspection of established facts bear¬ 
ing on the problem. Comprehensive enumeration will not be 
attempted; lather the quest will be for broadly defined drives, in¬ 
stincts, or trends that, with culture and geographic environment, 
largelv account for social life as we know it. The list is to be used 
as a tool for sociological study, and to be tested, reshaped, and am¬ 
plified in practical experience. 

it is at once apparent that appetities in the broad sense meet all 
four of our tests, with the partial exception of sex and related repro- 
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ductive impulses. Physiological abnormalities or social influences 
often prevent “normal” functioning of the latter; but we can still 
safely put them down as inborn drives. T hey meet all the other tests: 
anatomically and physiologically considered, they arc essential to the 
functioning of the reproductive system; other mammalian species, 
including other primates, have them; without them, our own species 
could not have been evolved or perpetuated. Of this class of drives, 
hunger, sex with related reproductive behavior, and temperature 
adjustment arc together responsible for a large share of human effort. 

Closely related to these appetitive drives arc two (possibly three) 
behavior trends that meet one or more of our tests. 1 hey are maternal 
and paternal tendencies respectively; the third may, for lack of a 
better term, be called a filial tendency. 1 he maternal tendency 
meets all tests except universality, although it is sufficiently wide¬ 
spread to assure the survival of the species. 

The case for a paternal tendency is not so clear, rhere would ap¬ 
pear to be a “natural” interest in babies and young children on the 
part of most men; adult males in all types of family groups have 
commonly assisted in caring or providing for the children (not 
necessarily their own); and much the same thing is found in family 
groups among other primates. It is rare, however, among other 
mammalian species, but common among a more distant class of 
vertebrates, the birds. Perhaps we should be justified, all things 
considered, in admitting paternal tendencies to a sort of probationary 
status on our list of drives. 

A filial tendency is, so far as information at hand indicates, a new¬ 
comer among the drives, and for the present it is to be admitted onl) 
on provisional status. The evidence for it is of various sorts. Nurs¬ 
ing, cuddling, and other forms of mothering behavior are usually ac¬ 
companied by corresponding types of responsive behavior on the 
part of the child. The processes involved have usually been de¬ 
scribed as reflexes, but this hardly docs justice to the complexities of 
the case. Evidence shows that the young infant needs a lot of 
cuddling and tender care, that by processes we cannot describe he 
“senses” and reacts to deprivation of such care and affection. If 
a child is to develop a balanced, emotionally mature personality he 
must feel that he is wanted, loved, and appreciated. So far as one 
may judge on the basis of available evidence, this alleged tendency 
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measures up to all four of our tests. The young of all primate and 
mammalian species depend on and are responsive to mothering care 
until they can fend for themselves. “Mother substitutes are of 

course possible and may even be fairly common. 

An additional half-dozen behavior trends, all very important in 
social life, appear to meet our four tests, but maturation and learn¬ 
ing are so conspicuous in their concrete manifestations that their 
status as drives is debatable. These trends are expressed, respec¬ 
tively, as (1) escape behavior, (2) combative behavior, (3) self- 
assertive (or dominating) behavior, (4) exploratory (including 
manipulative) behavior, (5) overt bodily (including play and exer¬ 
cise) behavior, (6) gregarious (or socially sensitive) behavior. Cer¬ 
tain emotions are common accompaniments of three trends in 
particular: fear goes with escape behavior, anger with combative be¬ 
havior, and curiosity with exploratory behavior. 

The evidence for and against consideration of these traits as 
drives cannot be reviewed here. 5 The fact that they are virtually 
universal in our species, shared, so far as we can judge, by all sub¬ 
human primates and mammals, and contributory if not essential to 
the evolution and survival of Homo sapiens, particularly during 
earlier periods, would indicate that our organisms are so constituted 
that these trends inevitably manifest themselves in the course of 
development. Moreover, they show up in rudimentary forms dur¬ 
ing early infancy', and even meet passably well the test of our second 
criterion; with a possible exception, they are necessarily involved in 
the functioning of certain structural and physiological systems. 
\V. B. Cannon and others have shown that far-reaching changes 
occur in the body as accompaniments of fear and anger—changes 
that put the organism on an “emergency footing” for escape or fight¬ 
ing reactions, as the case may be. Corresponding evidence for the 
other drives is less direct. The body is obviously constituted for 
action of many kinds, and some sort of general tendency (over and 
above more specialized drives) would seem essential to its appro¬ 
priate functioning. Man’s relatively enormous brain requires for 

5 For painstaking surveys of evidence, see R. S. Woodworth. Psychology, Henry 
llolt and Company. New York, 1929. Chap. VI; Gardner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, 
and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental Social Psychology, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1937, Chap. Ill; and Mandcl Sherman, Basic Problems of Behavior, Long¬ 
mans, Green and Company. New York. 1941, Chap. I. 
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normal development a lot of curiosity and related exploratory im¬ 
pulses. Nor does the brain develop normally in the absence of social 
life, as the cases of feral men (individuals reared from infancy with 
few or no human contacts) vividly illustrate. Our inborn capacities 
for learning, discovery, and invention depend on normal social life 
for their realization. With one exception, we arc able to identify 
structural and physiological systems that could not function ade¬ 
quately without these several tendencies. The exception is self- 
assertive (or dominating) behavior, wherein the organism as a whole 
is involved. 


Murphy and Newcomb in the work cited assume the existence of 
aesthetic drives. The large share of human effort devoted to the 
control or creation of visual, auditory, gustatory, and olfactory sensa¬ 
tions apparently supports this view. Moreover, this class of alleged 
drives meets quite well our first and second criteria and to some 
degree the third and fourth ones also. I'undamcntally, however, 
sense perceptions of these classes are instrumental to more primitive 
and indispensable behavior traits—hunger and food getting; sex, 
parental, and filial impulses; escape and fighting reactions. But 
've may at least admit aesthetic drives to a probationary status on 
our list of the highly important drives in human behavior. 

To summarize, this list of drives includes (1) hunger, (2) sex 
with related reproductive drives, (3) maternal impulses, (4) paternal 
impulses, (5) filial impulses, (6) temperature adjustments, (7) es¬ 
cape tendencies, (8) fighting tendencies, (9) self-asscrti\c tenden¬ 
cies, (10) exploratory tendencies, (11) general activity tendencies, 
(12) gregarious tendencies, and (13) aesthetic drives. 


GENERAL CAPACITIES 

Under this head come the hereditary traits and potentialities that 
come to be expressed in “general intelligence and special aptitudes; 
in habits, ideas, and skills; in discovery, invention, and leadership; in 
the discipline of feelings and attitudes; in planning and (to some 
degree) in carrying out a scheme of life. 1 hese capacities ha\c 
been expressed up to now in an immense and growing volume of 
knowledge, technology, folkways, mores, beliefs, and institutional 
patterns, with all their formative influences on human life. 
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Psychologists have devoted much attention to the problem of 
distinguishing specific capacities, but much remains to be done and 
some doubt the existence of capacities distinct from one another. 
It is not possible of course to observe hereditary capacities in a pure 
form; the intelligence and aptitude tests “measure” abilities of 
various sorts in which previous experience has played a part. 

Nevertheless such tests are becoming increasingly valuable in edu¬ 
cational work, vocational guidance, and in professional counseling 
covering a wide range of personal problems. Besides the familiar 
I.O. tests, there are special tests for musical, mathematical, linguistic, 
mechanical, and other aptitudes. The results of such tests do not 
by themselves provide a basis for vocational choices. Job oppor¬ 
tunities in various fields, the dominant interests of the individual, 
his previous scholastic or work records, and his particular combina¬ 
tion of personality traits must all be taken into consideration. Inci¬ 
dentally, with growing leisure and the growing number of mech¬ 
anized jobs, avocations have an increasingly important place in 
well-rounded schemes of life; and intelligence, special aptitude, and 
related tests are all obviously useful in choosing and preparing for 
them. 0 

'Ihese various capacities operate in conjunction with other heredi¬ 
tary characteristics—anatomical structures, sense organs, reflexes, 
and drives; and also, of course, in combination with geographic and 
cultural factors. The prevailing patterns of social life largely de¬ 
termine how these capacities shall be developed, and how much or 
how little they shall be used. But they in turn are ever contributing 
to the great stream of culture and are thus constantly changing social 
life. 

Sociologists often stress the part played by culture, natural en¬ 
vironment, and the social group in shaping a person’s life—some¬ 
times to the extent of representing the individual personality as the 
product of these environing forces. They recognize partial excep¬ 
tions in the case of scientists, inventors, artists, statesmen, and 
original persons generally; but when it comes to the “common man” 
they are likely to stop with a somewhat grudging admission of his 

0 Harrison S. and Grace L. Elliott. Solving Personal Problems. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1936, Chap. X, "Vocational and .-Vocational Adjustments,” 
offer a simple and wise discussion of this important topic. 
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individuality. Accordingly, in discussing the social development of 
the individual, they speak in terms of learning, adjustment, “ac¬ 
culturation,” socialization, and similar processes. They underesti¬ 
mate the inherent powers of the individual to shape his own career, 
to make his life more or less what he wants it to be. 

That these powers are limited and often denied a chance is ob¬ 
vious enough, but that they arc real and active in our daily lives 
should be no less obvious. The mastery of a subject or development 
of a skill is a truly creative process. It is something created from 
within. The brain, nervous system, and other bodily structures 
develop the new ability themselves, together with stimulations and 
models from the outside. Consider the fact that the average child 
masters the fundamentals of English—one of the most difficult of 
languages—by the age of five: truly a marvel of creative activity. 
Consider, too, the all but ceaseless stream of choices we make during 
the day, choices that shape our activities and experiences in accord¬ 
ance with our desires, and that often involve a partial re-creation of 
conditions about us. 


HUMAN INDIVIDUALITY 


The discussion of hereditary make-up may be concluded with an 
elaboration of individual differences in specific characters and the 
marked individuality they produce in every human being. Several 
kinds of differences merit consideration. 

(1) Gross physical characteristics—stature, body proportions, 
posture, and “carriage,” as well as deformities and other deviations 
from the normal—have no small influence on the career of the 
individual and his role in social life. 1 he same is true of mutilations 
and disabilities due to disease or accident. The reaction of other 
persons to one’s physical traits and its effect on one’s conception of 
oneself is commonly the crucial factor. The generally unfavorable 
effects of shortness in men and of tallness in women are widely 


recognized, as are also similar effects in serious cases of lameness, 
disfigurement, blindness, and deafness. Fortunately, persons suffer¬ 
ing such disadvantages are often intelligent enough to prevent their 
lives from being spoiled as a result; moreover, many persons compen¬ 
sate for such defects by winning recognition along lines where their 
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defects can be turned to advantages. Instances of this type are well 
known. 

(2) Superficial characteristics—complexion, hair, physiognomy, 
natural charm, perhaps even body odor—have far-reaching influences 
on the reactions of other persons and hence on one’s own attitudes 
toward oneself. Incredible as it may appear to us, differences in 
these superficial traits are the basis of the race cleavages, race con¬ 
flicts, and race discriminations that have wrought such havoc in the 
world. However, the cultural backgrounds of different races arc 
also a powerful factor in the origin and growth of racial conflicts. 

Traits of the same order, nonetheless, do represent a potent in¬ 
fluence within a given racial group. Consider, for example, the 
opposite reactions of almost anyone to an extremely attractive and 
an equally unattractive person of either sex. To take a more 
specific illustration, the reactions of young men to an exceptionally 
beautiful young woman are poles apart from their reactions to a 
particularly homely one. And in all such instances the men’s re¬ 
actions are reflected in the women’s conceptions of themselves. 7 A 
very handsome child or young adult of either sex is easily spoiled 
unless fortified with an exceptional measure of good sense and 
blessed with sensible parents. It is the common testimony of young 
men that reasonably homely girls arc “nicer” than their pulchritudi¬ 
nous sisters (doubtless they have to be!); and young women in turn 
are said not to prefer handsome men as husbands because they fear 
that other women will lure them away. All told, these superficial 
characteristics rate as a powerful influence in interpersonal reactions 
and hence in the development of the individual personality. 

( 3 ) Diversity and individuality are no less characteristic of in¬ 
ternal physiological characters and their expression in overt behavior, 
lo cite illustrations at random: there are individual differences in 
digestive processes and food requirements; 8 in the functioning, with 
the degree of balance or imbalance, of thyroid and other ductless 
glands; in resistance to \ nious infections and other toxic agents; in 

p< |>, energy, and endurance in meeting the demands of everyday 


l] ‘ Roc cvclt ’ 1 1: : autobiography, This h Mv Life, Harper and Brothers. 
. .c'.v 1 or*. u, r . ha-* hewn In w deenh hci homeliness influenced her attitudes during 


girlhood 


I rit ' K.ilm. \/o;i m Structure ami l unction, \lfred A. Knopf. Inc., New York. 
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life; in the menstrual cycle in women; n in the rate of basal metabo¬ 
lism; and in the comparative longevity of family stocks. The bear¬ 
ing of such differences on the life career of the individual and his 
part in social life is so obvious as to need no illustration. 

(4-7) Individual differences in the several classes of sensations, 
reflexes, drives, and general capacities have been touched on 
previously and only a few random illustrations need be offered here. 
In sensory capacities we have variations ranging from the color dis¬ 
criminations possessed by great painters to the total absence of such 


a faculty in the completely color-blind; from the semitonal percep¬ 
tions of great musicians to the insensitivity to pitch differences of 
the tone-deaf; from the discriminations of the professional tea or 
wine taster to the dulled tastes of the heavy drinker. Passing over 
the reflexes, 10 and considering next the drives, we have the range of 
differences illustrated by persons of either voracious or markedly 
poor appetites; or by the oversexed adult, the impotent male, or 
frigid female. In general capacities, there is the range from idiots 
to geniuses, or from persons having the highest musical, mathe¬ 
matical, or other specific aptitudes to persons lacking these aptitudes. 

(8) Perhaps the most striking evidence of human individuality 
is supplied by the electroencephalograph, an instrument for record¬ 
ing electrical phenomena arising from brain activity. Phis in¬ 
strument shows that no two brains act in the same way. The late 
Or. Logan Clendcning, the well-known medical columnist, wrote 
that “each of us has a perfectly characteristic and different brain 
pattern, just as we have characteristic and different fingerprints.” 
O11 the basis of experience thus far, Clendcning anticipated that, in 
vocational choices, “the long periods of trial, error, and adjustment 
will be done away with and the round peg fitted to the round hole 
immediately.” " Phis may be overly optimistic; but the signifi¬ 
cance of this new method transcends its use in vocational guidance. 


“Set George \V. Cray, "The Kleetrk.il Basis of I.ife,” Harper's Magazine, No\tm 
Ix-r, 19^3, 01 the summary in l he Reader's Digest. December, 1943. Incidentally, 
Hiis discovery would stem to dispose of the highly publici/ed doctrine of the "safe 
period” and the birth control police based on it 

10 Not that individual peculiarities here are unimportant; see. for example, data on 
differences in the sucking reflex and in penial tumescence and detumesccnce in young 
infants, reviewed In Robert R. Sears, Survey of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic 
Concepts, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1943. pp. :-iS. 
n Kansas City Star, September 13, 19-43- 
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Two general comments on man’s individuality may be in order: 

(1) We may find in the many facets of human individuality a 
partial answer to a long-standing question: Is there such a thing 
as inborn temperament and, if so, how many kinds are there? One 
psychologist notes that “from the moment of birth there are clearly 
marked differences in nervous behavior among babies. One baby 
is placid and contented; another is fidgety, restless, and enterpris¬ 
ing.” 12 Is this not simply a characterization of polar extremes, 
between which a representative group of babies would be distributed 
according to the familiar bell-shaped curve? Dr. C. J. Herrick cites 
studies by various investigators which reveal differences in rate of 
basal metabolism between certain peoples, indicating a correlation 
between this rate and the general tempo of life. Herrick concludes 
from a review of this and other evidence that “these constitutional 


differences between people, their temperaments and emotional atti¬ 
tudes, depend on a large number of inherited and acquired peculiari¬ 
ties in very complex interrelationship. Just how the ductless glands 
operate in this complex has not been fully determined. Apparently 
they play a large part in it.” 13 

Do the several classes of “peculiarities” noted by Herrick and the 
complex syntheses thereof, called temperaments and emotional at¬ 


titudes, lend themselves to classification under mutually exclusive 
types? One cannot answer with any finality; but it is more in line 
with what we know about living things to assume that, instead of 
sharply demarcated types, we have endless differences in the com¬ 
ponent peculiarities—differences forming continuous scries—and a 
like array of temperaments, with individualities as pronounced 
throughout as common hereditary patterns. 

(2) Social thought and social practice must treat human beings 
as individuals no less than as members of groups if they are to dis¬ 
charge their responsibilities. Sociological laws, principles, formulas, 
rules, and statistical generalizations applying to significant social 
siinations can be most valuable, but they do not in themselves tell 
us more than half of the important facts about John Jones or Mary 


12 Quotation adapted from FI. C. Cameron. The Nervous Child . Oxford University 

\ ork - by II. T. Woolcv in Carl Murchison (cd.). Handbook of 

Child l sychology, Clnrk University Press, Worcester, 1931, p. 29. 

C. J. Herrick, 1 he thinking Machine, 2nd cd.. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932, p. 131. & 
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Smith. The facts they do not reveal must be discovered through 
the study of John and Mary as individuals, although family, com¬ 
munity, and social background generally must be covered also in all 
such studies. 

A great deal of information and knowledge is necessary in expand¬ 
ing social and allied sciences to their proper limits. The individual' 
ity of the electron, molecule, and bacillus can be ignored by the 
physicist, chemist, and bacteriologist; the individuality of the human 
cannot be ignored by the social scientist or psychologist. This im¬ 
portant fact is gradually being recognized. 

Individuality of the person is more adequately appreciated in pro¬ 
fessional services. The physician knows that each patient must be 
studied and treated as an individual. The clinical psychologist, 
mental hygienist, and social case worker all deal with their clients 
as individuals. Efficient high-school and college counsellors do 
likewise. 

No individual can, unaided, learn as much about himself as lie 
needs to know, a fact'that is commonly recognized in medicine and 
public health. It is no less true of vocational problems, family 
problems, and emotional or other personality problems. Such prob¬ 
lems arise again and again throughout life. Thus one can use expert 
professional assistance in finding out what type of vocation one is 
best suited to; in getting at the root of marital or child-behavior 
difficulties; in finding a suitable opportunity of sharing in community 
responsibilities; and in working out troublesome emotional prob¬ 
lems. 


INDIVIDUAL, GROUP, AND COMMUNITY 

Much of our behavior and experience is governed by the groups 
and communities of which we are members, the members themselves 
governing as collective units. Much is determined by the individual 
himself without any special regard for his group and community 
connections. Moreover the individual, so far as he is interested, 
works under his own power and on his own initiative for his groups 
and communities, and also collaborates with the other members in 
evolving and carrying out collective policies and programs. The 
basic types of groups and communities in our society may be briefly 
characterized. 
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A primary group is a form of association “in which a small number 
of persons meet ‘face-to-face’ for communication, mutual aid, the 
discussion of some common question that concerns them all, or the 
discovery and execution of some common policy. The face-to-face 
group is the nucleus of all organization, remaining, in a modified 
form, within the most complex systems. It is, as it were, the unit of 
all the social structure.” 14 Familiar illustrations are the family, play 
group, and work associates. The definition does not mean that all 
communications within a primary group are necessarily of the face- 
to-face variety. Members of a family may be temporarily separated 
and communicate by mail, but such a family docs not cease to be a 
primary group. 

“Primary groups arc characterized by intimate face-to-facc con¬ 
tacts,” says L. D. Zeleny, “while secondary groups consist of persons 
in social relations but not in face-to-facc contact.” 13 Examples arc 
the citizens of sizable political units like a city, county, or state; or 
members of the Democratic or Republican party in such a unit. 
The definition docs not mean that there arc n6 facc-to-face contacts 
of indiv idual members, but that the members never assemble as a 
body in the furtherance of group interests. Moreover secondary 
groups always include some primary groups—those maintaining 
long-distance communications among the membership or conchict- 
ing other services for the members. Public officials in close personal 
contact or the members of a local party committee are significant 
illustrations. 


The term intermediate group is rarely used in sociological discus¬ 
sions. but it stands for a most important kind of grouping in a com¬ 
plex society. In W. R. Smith’s words, “intermediate groups are 
1 hose in which assoeiational contacts arc partly direct and partly in¬ 
direct; thc\ i hav e local units in which association is intimate and 


direct but depend also upon wider institutional forces for their spirit 
and direction. I '* Among the groups answering to this description 
arc mam nationwide organizations with local branches or affiliates, 
such as the National Education Association, American Medical 


11 R. M. Mather. Society: ,\ textbook of Sociology, Farrar and Rinehart New 
York. 1957. pp -56—;}“. 

' l l) /clem, Practical Sociology, Prcnticc -1 lall. New York, 1937, p. jS. 

1,1 W. R. Smith Educational Sociology, rev. cd., Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 19-9, p. 56 r j’ 
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Association, National Farmers’ Union, United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the League of Women Voters of the United States. 
Many intermediate groups are included entirely in cities, counties, 
or states. Such arc school systems in populous districts, and welfare 
workers having both local setups and state organizations. 

The term community is variously used in sociological literature, 
but we may define it for our purposes as the body of persons inhabit¬ 
ing a specified area, having both common and diverse interests, with 
various agencies implementing and coordinating those interests. 
Thus defined, we have national, regional, and local communities. 
These arc commonly coterminous with political units (as a city, 
county, or state), but they take in all the groups and institutions of 
the area, not only the political and governmental agencies. Thus 
the community of Lawrence, Kansas, is more than the municipality 
of this name. The leading agencies for implementing and coordi¬ 
nating the various interests arc the municipal government, the Board 
of Education, a daily newspaper, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Community Chest, the League of Women Voters, the Ministerial 
Alliance, the county government, and the Lawrence Post Office. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Name forms of activity that arc (a) compelled, ( b ) allowed, and 
(c) prevented by man’s hereditary make-up. 

2. Of the 2 3 classes of sensory experience distinguished by Herrick, which 
are extremely influential in social life? W hich are of comparatively minor 
importance? 

3. What is the chief function of sensations, according to Herrick? Give 

examples. 

' 4. Why is it so difficult to determine the nature and number of inborn 
urges or drives to action? 

>. Name and illustrate the four criteria for identifying drives. 

6. Show how each of the 13 drives recognized in the text is exemplified 
in economic or other phases of social life. 

7- What inborn capacities are common to all “normal” members of the 
race? According to psychological tests, what capacities vary widely from 
one individual to another? 

8. What is meant by the creative powers of the individual? Give illus¬ 
trations from child development. 

9- Indicate other ways in which individuals differ from one another, and 
show by means of illustrations how such differences affect personality de¬ 
velopment and social relations. 
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10. Illustrate from your own experience the roles played by primary, sec¬ 
ondary, and intermediate groups, and by communities. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Analyze your own activities and experiences for part of a day, and iden¬ 
tify as best you can (a) sensations, ( b ) drives, and (c) capacities involved. 
As a special problem note how drives and sensations arc interrelated; also, 
how all three classes of characteristics are affected by culture and geographic 
conditions. 

2. Compare two close acquaintances of yours, noting obvious differences 
in their biological make-up and any apparent influences of those differences 
in their relations with other persons. 

3. Interview two or three acquaintances to find out what methods of deal¬ 
ing with troublesome feelings and emotions they have learned, and how their 
degree of mastery in this matter compares with that attained in intellectual 
pursuits. 
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now carry our situational approach one step further. Previous 
discussions have indicated many ways in which factors or com¬ 
ponents of social life influence one another and yet retain their indi¬ 
vidually distinctive contents. We can generalize this principle and 
show that every factor in a social situation affects all the other factors. 
This may be termed the all-in-all principle in social life. Perhaps 
the full import of the idea can best be brought out by means of an 
example taken from the field of national health. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO NATIONAL HEALTH 

In the early 1940’s a bill was introduced in Congress extending 
and otherwise revising the Social Security Act. I lie number of 
persons covered by old age and survivors insurance was to be greath 
increased, unemployment insurance was to be converted from a state- 
controlled to a national system, and provisions for health insurance 
were to be included. The latter, it was recognized, would be an in¬ 
novation in the United States, though other countries have long had 
health insurance systems. Attention here will be confined to this 
feature of the measure, which came to be known as the \\ agner- 
Murray-Dingcll Bill, from its sponsorship in the two houses of 

Congress. 

The bill provided two classes of benefits: (1) cash payments to 
workers disabled through sickness or injury, designed to compensate 
for part of the employee’s loss of earnings; (2) medical care, includ¬ 
ing hospitalization as needed, for insured workers and their depend¬ 
ents. Funds were to be obtained through payroll taxes borne equally 
by employers and employees. I he medical benefits were to be ad¬ 
ministered by the Social Security Board and the Surgeon General 

39 
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of the United States, assisted by certain advisor}’ councils and in 
cooperation with state and local agencies. 

Senator Wagner thus explained the medical features of the bill: 

Each insured worker and his dependent wife and children would be en¬ 
titled to the services of a physician who is a general practitioner, and. 
on the doctor’s advice, to specialist, consultant, and laboratory services 
(including x-ray, appliances, eyeglasses, etc.) and necessary hospital care. 
Freedom of medical practice is carefully safeguarded. Each insured per¬ 
son is entitled to choose his own doctor from among all physicians in the 
community who have voluntarily agreed to go into the insurance system. 
Each doctor is free to go in or stay out of the insurance system. Those 
doctors who participate are free to accept or reject patients who may wish 
to select them as their family doctor, and the participating doctors arc 
likewise free to choose the method of payment from the insurance fund. 

. . . Thus, existing arrangements for choosing a doctor and obtaining 
medical, laboratory, or hospital care would not be disturbed except that 
payment would he out of the insurance system. 1 


The object of the proposed system was twofold: (1) provision for 
the financial hazards of sickness through insurance, in much the 
same way as fire hazards arc covered by fire insurance; (2) assurance 
of standard medical care to all persons covered by the measure (a 
great majority of the population), including millions of persons un¬ 
able to obtain such care. 

This measure has aroused bitter controversy. Apparently a ma¬ 
jority of the medical profession are opposed, following the lead of 
the American Medical Association, presumably on the ground that 
the present fee system of medical payment is preferable. An or¬ 
ganization supporting the measure stated in March, 1944 that 
1 5.000,000 pamphlets, it has been reliably estimated, have been 
published to date by the American Medical Association, the Na¬ 


tional Physicians’ Committee for the Extension of Medical Service, 
and subsidiary organizations in their nationwide campaign against 
the Wagner-Murray Dingcll Social Security bill.”- This com¬ 
munication goes on to say that “these handbills and booklets, dis¬ 
pensed through the local drug stores and left beside sickbeds, employ 
catchwords such as ‘rationed medical care,* ‘political medicine,’ 


1 Congressional Record. June 3, 194;. 

2 Letter from National Consumers’ League. 
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‘medical fascism’—inaccuracies designed to capture the imagination 
of the uninformed." 

The merits of this measure do not concern us here. But one of 
the pamphlets mentioned by the Consumers’ League illustrates so 
effectively certain widespread fallacies regarding social causation that 
it may serve as a text for discussion at this point. We will skip the 
dire predictions of what will happen to medical practice if the 
measure becomes law, and simply quote the statements given in 
the pamphlet under the caption, “What Has American Medicine 
Done?" 

Under the American system, American Medicine—American Doc¬ 
tors—have developed the most effective and the most widely distributed 
medical care that has ever been provided for any comparable number of 
people anywhere at any time. In i 50 years, the average number of years 
a man will live has been nearly doubled. In 1790 the average was 35 
years. Today it is 62 years. A child born in 1942 has the prospect of 
living 12 years longer than a child born in 1900. In the last 40 years, the 
death rate per 100,000 people has been reduced from 1,755 to only 1,060. 
During this period, typhoid fever almost has disappeared; smallpox has 
been subdued; diphtheria practically has been conquered; pernicious 
anemia, tuberculosis, diabetes, and a score of lesser ailments are being 
brought under control. In 1942 the United States had the highest gen¬ 
eral level of health and the lowest death rate ever known for a like number 
of people under similar conditions. 3 

We can assume that the figures given in this quotation arc correct. 
But what about the implied claim that doctors are largely responsible 
for bettering the health and prolonging the lives of the American 
people? The whole tone of the pamphlet suggests that it is the 
private practitioner whom we must thank for this great achievement, 
and that is doubtless the impression the sponsors wanted to convey. 

But such an impression does not square with the facts. Our 
national health, good or poor, as well as our manifold health prob¬ 
lems, reflects all the factors that affect our lives. The principal 
conditions today have been wrought by the population as a whole, 
past and present, in science, in education, in homemaking, in in¬ 
dustry, in government, and in community work. We could take up 

* The National Physicians Committee for the Extension of Medical Service, 
$3,048,000,000.00 of Political Medicine Yearly in the United States, p. 5. 
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the various classes of factors previously discussed and show that all 
of them without exception are involved in health conditions and 
problems. 

Take as one illustration the cultural factors in American medicine. 
The authors of the pamphlet seem to be unaware that most of the 
knowledge underlying present-day medical practice in this country 
was contributed by workers in other lands. That is no disgrace, 
because all friendly countries freely exchange scientific knowledge. 
Insulin treatment of diabetes is the contribution of Canadian in¬ 


vestigators; the sulfa drugs began their remarkable career in Ger¬ 
man}; quinine, much earlier, came from South America; digitalis 
and penicillin from Britain. By far the greater part of medical 
knowledge has not come from private practitioners at all, but is the 
collective achievement of specialists in many fields, including anat¬ 
omy, bacteriology, biochemistry, pharmaceutics, physiology, zool¬ 
ogy, pathology, and even psychology and sociology. Figures arc 
not available, but it is certain that a great majority of the scientists 
m these fields are not doctors of medicine. Indeed, one of the 
principal founders of modern medicine, Pasteur, who established the 


science of bacteriology, was not a physician but a chemist by pro¬ 
fession. I o add another detail, countless inventors have contrib¬ 


uted to the instruments and mechanical devices of modern surgery 
and medicine. 


Note that the pamphlet ignores the direct services to patients of 
other professional groups—nurses, pharmacists, biochemists, labora¬ 
tory technicians, and the like. Actually, it is the considered judg¬ 
ment ol some observers that in serious illnesses the nurse has as much 
to do \\ it h a patient s progress as the physician; in any case all these 
(Holes'ions make indispensable contributions. 

1 till! iK\f to phases of medical work not conducted by the indi- 
• iduji practitioner. Ninety per cent of all hospital facilities in the 
1 '" ‘ f T > are provided by government or other nonprofit agencies, 
t lie most advanced hospitals and clinics have on their staffs medical 
•oei d workers or psychiatric social workers, because it is coming to 
nc rteogii /.cd that both the causation and the treatment of illness 
,s socl ‘ as organic or physiological in nature. Almost all 

the piolcssional training of physicians is provided bv medical schools 
connected with universities and hospitals, much of it financed 
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through taxation. By far the greater part of medical research is 
sponsored by universities, hospitals, research foundations, 4 and 
government bureaus. Much of this, too, is financed from public 
revenues. 

Public health services come in the same category. They arc con¬ 
ducted mostly by local, state, and federal governments, including 
public-school districts providing medical examinations and other 
health services for pupils. Special services also are provided by 
many nonprofit organizations. Among these are the National 
Tuberculosis Association with state and local branches throughout 
the country; the National Committee for Mental Hygiene with the 
associated state and local mental hygiene societies; the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis with its thousands of count) 
chapters; the American Cancer Society with its state and local or¬ 
ganizations; and the American National Red Cross with its local 
health services. These arc by no means all the important national 


agencies in this field. 

The public health services concentrate largely on preventive medi¬ 
cine, including the control of communicable diseases such as 
typhoid, tuberculosis, and dipthcria, and the reduction of infant 
mortality. It is rather preposterous for the National Committee 
of Physicians to credit private practitioners with the spectacular 
reduction of death rates and preventable illnesses when it is due 
primarily to the efforts of public health agencies. Many private 
physicians do help, but the bulk of the work has been done b\ the 
staffs of those agencies. Incidentally, the professional specialists 
on these staffs include not only doctors of medicine, but bacteriol¬ 
ogists, sanitary engineers, vital statisticians, nutritionists, visiting 
nurses, health educators, social workers, and other specialists. 

Governments make many other contributions, among them the 
enactment and enforcement of pure food and drug laws; regulation 
of the labeling and handling of milk; prohibition of unsafe and un¬ 
sanitary working conditions; inspection and licensing of eating 
establishments; enforcement of minimum housing standards; regula¬ 
tion of hours and wages in private employment; restriction of child 
labor; maintenance of play and recreational facilities; provision of 


4 The Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research is famous throughout the world 
for its medical discoveries. It is, fortunately, not the only organization of its kind. 
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medical care for the indigent; and finally the licensing of physicians 
themselves. None of these things, perhaps, is done as well as it 
might be, yet they represent health contributions of incalculable 
value. 

Yet this is hardly more than a beginning of the story. Think of 
what the schools do—from kindergarten to college—in teaching 
the elements of hygiene and sanitation, besides correcting the dietary 
deficiencies of school children through free-lunch programs. News¬ 
papers, periodicals, books, and a great variety of government publica¬ 
tions take over where the schools leave off and supply adults with 
up-to-date information on health matters. 

Much of this educational effort is for the benefit of homemakers 
or students of home economics. Not a few make a genuine profes¬ 
sion of it. There is no end to the knowledge and technical skill 
that can be applied in home nutrition and child care. Mental as 
well as physical health depends on the homemaker’s competency in 
these tasks. Credit cannot be exactly apportioned, but it is safe to 
say that housewives do as much if not more than physicians in keep¬ 
ing the nation healthy. They actually do more in applying medical 
know ledge, because they bring it down to terms of everyday life— 
diet, hygiene, and morale. 


The most important factor in health remains to be mentioned. 
This is the unprecedented growth of our productive capacity, the 
actual amount of production, the distribution of national wealth, 
and its expenditure on goods and services. Family income is of 
basic importance. In the past a large percentage of American 
families have had sufficient incomes for healthy living. Another 
large percentage have not. Whatever the proportions, family in¬ 
comes have had a far greater role than private medical practice in 
lowering death and disease rates. \Vc know now that we could 
produce plenty of wealth tor everyone—enough to provide ample 
food, a good home, excellent medical care, adequate preventive 
medicine, suitable education, and wholesome recreation for all of 

the people all of the time, t >ur war record leaves no room for doubt 
about this possibility 

W c can ncm scc h' proper perspective the important services of 
tiie pri\ate physician as an integral part of the larger whole. It is 
the entire nation, including all major phases of human effort, that 
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makes the nation’s health what it is. The part of the medical pro 
fession in this achievement is a distinguished one; it can be even 
more important in the future as good medical care is brought within 
the reach of all. 


What the Case Illustrates 


As intimated above, it could readily be shown that all major factors 
in human life arc involved in health matters. The influence of 
feelings, attitudes, and points of view is now so widely recognized 
that psychotherapy is becoming a part of standard medical practice, 
and a virtually new school of medicine, psychosomatic medicine, is 
being evolved. The connection between biological heredity and 
medical problems needs no illustration; if one is wanted, however, 
that of appendicitis or any organic defect will do. Geographic 
influences arc illustrated, among other things, by disease germs or 
by a shortage of iodine in the soil. 

Such eases as the one cited above, when duly elaborated, indicate 
four things: 

(1) Every major component of social life shapes and is shaped 
by every other major component. This statement takes in what is 
variously termed social factors, influences, and causes. 

(2) Each such component or factor, despite these reciprocal 
formative influences, has a distinctive content of its own. Our 


hereditary constitution is embodied in matter and energy derived 
from the geographic environment, and functions in interaction with 
that environment, but it cannot be described in geographical (in¬ 
cluding physicochemical) terms alone. Similarly, ideas and feelings 
and overt actions affect one another throughout life, but beyond a 
certain point neither can be explained in terms of the others. 

(3) These two propositions together mean that in social life 
everything of major importance is, in part, both a cause and an effect 
of everything else of major importance. 1 he proposition as formu¬ 
lated recognizes that the?reciprocal causc-and-cffcct principle applies 
only to factorial or componcntial units of a certain magnitude, k or 
example, industrial technology (as a phase of culture) influences 
and is influenced by all major phases of social life; but the technique 
of making an apple pic does not have such a causal nexus. 

(4) If the foregoing propositions arc true, the direction or modi- 
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fication of one phase of social life depends in part on the control 
of other phases, and in part on operations applied to the given phase 
itself. Fears may be eliminated in part by changing one’s ideas 
(about the existence of IIcll, for example), or by removing the ex¬ 
ternal causes of fear (such as irrigating the land to eliminate fear 
of drought), and in part by psychotherapy, or in reassurance by 
friend or counsellor. 

These propositions may seem to add complexity to an already in¬ 
volved social pattern, but we should not reject any sociological 
analysis merely on the grounds of complexity. Anything like com¬ 
plete comprehension of a society or of an individual personality may 
be impossible, owing to this complexity; yet much highly significant 
knowledge can be derived, which, as it accumulates, provides an in¬ 
creasingly sound basis for social and personal adjustments. 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF SOCIAL LIFE 

Sociologists have often deplored the fact that scientific experi¬ 
mentation in their field is drastically limited. While considerable 
experimentation of certain kinds is feasible, r ’ experiment going 
counter to the mores or proprieties of social life (for example, “com 
troUcd” eugenic mating) would not be countenanced. Sociology 
is really no worse off, however, than astronomy or geology, where 
little experimenting is possible. Moreover, as will be shown later, 
there is a vast amount of social experimentation having practical 
ends m view, which, nevertheless, can teach much about social life. 

Sociologists in their researches follow various methods of dealing 
with the complexities of social causation. Some examples may be 
offered, w it h the understanding that only a few of the many methods 
in c m rent use can be illustrated. 

1 wo hiinous studies of a fairly typical Midwestern city have fol¬ 
lowed the cultural approach, much after the manner of cultural 
ant uopo!og\. I he authors characterized the first volume as “a 

Soc fJ /v ,r ;; ( T MU /F 1,V - , oil B l 5 M " f Pl'v. and 'I lieodorc M. Newcomb. Experimental 

UacnJtl ■ , NVu V,,rk - » 9 * 7 . "l** summarizes and 

CiccmuM. I 1 ' V/ "bscn.lhons and experiments; also Ernest 

« R S n \ r", K,,, S S Cinu ” New York. u H5 . 

uru . UK | x , / /• V l '"' 1 1 Liicourt. Brace and Company. New York. 

.. .. . “<* Comply: The 
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study in contemporary American culture,” the second as “a study in 
cultural conflicts.” With the aid of a research staff, systematic 
observations of that community were made and a great deal of data 
gathered. The investigators mingled socially w ith the townspeople 
and were thus able to get their viewpoint on many things. 

The two reports give a highly interesting description of the tech¬ 
nologies, beliefs, sentiments, standards, tastes, and other culture 
traits of the people, and show how cultural changes are profoundly 
modifying their lives. Since culture is a universal component of 
social life, however, the Lynds in describing Middletown’s culture 
had to give a pretty thoroughgoing description of its social life gen¬ 
erally, even including noncultural factors. In the first volume they 
give a brief account of the geographic setting, noting particularly 
the effects of an earlier discovery of natural gas on the town’s de¬ 
velopment. In the same volume they distinguish six “main-trunk 
activities” of community life—getting a living, making a home, 
training the young, spending leisure time, engaging in religious prac¬ 
tices, and taking part in community activities. Their exposition 
indicates, among other things, how these phases of social life affect 
one another. The Lynds divide the population into a business class 
and a working class, and show that this cleavage runs through all 
phases of social life. A more elaborate class system is reported in 
the 1937 volume; in the intervening years politics and government 
had assumed major importance. 

Two studies of marital relationships may next be cited. 7 An 
interesting feature of Tcrman’s study (covering 792 married couples) 
was a systematic investigation of the grievances of husbands and 
wives toward each other as reported by the partners themselves. 
Tcrman found serious grievances of 35 kinds, and arranged them in 
approximate order of importance, the order naturally differing for 
husbands and wives. 

Before considering the list given below, it should be pointed out 
that these arc the total grievances found for the entire group and 
that, ordinarily, 011c spouse has only a few grievances toward the 
other spouse. ' It should also be noted that the “grievances” repre- 

7 L. M. Tcrman, Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness, McCraw llill Book 

Corn pa 1 iv, Inc., New York, 193S. esp p. 105; A V ' !l ,r ^ SS a 'v V' ^ Cottrell, Jr., 
Predicting Success or Failure in Marriage, 1’rentice l Iall, New ^ ork, 1939, esp. pp. 

357 - 359 - 
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sent only one type of marital attitude, embracing feeling, thought, 
and action components. As given in the list, grievances with some 
exceptions are really the spouse’s traits, actions, or relationships 
figuring as factors in the grievances. 

The reasons husbands feel aggrieved toward wives, arranged in 
order of descending importance, are: (1) not affectionate; (2) selfish 
and inconsiderate; (3) complains too much; (4) quick-tempered; 
(5) conceited; (6) insincere; (7) criticizes me; (8) narrow-minded; 
(9) argumentative; (10) untruthful; (11) spoils children; (12) 
management of income; (13) in-laws; (14) insufficient income; 
(13) nervous and emotional; (16) influenced by others; (17) jeal¬ 
ous; (18) lazy; (19) amusement and recreation; (20) too talkative; 
(21) choice of friends; (22) interested in other men; (23) lack of 
freedom; (24) respect for conventions; (25) intellectual interests; 
(26) attitude toward drinking; (27) not faithful; (28) religious be¬ 
liefs; (29) education; (30) swears; (31) tastes in food; (32) wife 
older; (33) smokes; (34) drinks; (35) younger. 

I he list of wives’ grievances toward husbands is not given here. 
The relative importance of many grievances is about the same for 
both husbands and wives-—for example, “religious beliefs,” “tastes 
in food,” and “complains too much” but there is considerable dis¬ 
parity in the case of other grievances, as for example, “not faithful,” 
whit h ranked tenth among the wives, “spoils children” ranking (24), 
and “quick tempered” (18b These disparities probablv reflect to 

'ome degree differences in the incidence of traits in husbands and 

\vi\c s. 

( 1 ,IC Ihirgcss and Cottrell study covered 32b couples and sought to 
discover, among other things, “premarital factors conducive to suc¬ 
cess in marriage.’' I hex distinguished 33 such factors, some of them 
applying only to the husband or wife, the others to both spouses. 

I he whole list with necessary explanations would occupy too much 
q):wc here, so a few significant examples will be given, taken from 
factors apphing to husband and wife alike. These factors arc: ac¬ 
quaintance ot two or more years; close attachment to father and 
mother; an engagement of nine months or more; moderate income; 
parents’ approval of marriage; happy marriage of parents; similar 
family background; married by minister, priest, or rabbi. 

Note that here as m the case of marital “grievances” inanv factors 
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are variously combined to produce the same general result. Burgess 
and Cottrell on the basis of their study indicated the possibility of 
predicting with a fair degree of reliability the success or failure of 
a marriage by analyzing the premarital factors involved. 

Still another way of coping with the complexity of cause-effect 
relationships is illustrated by a study made some years ago of voters’ 
attitudes and opinions. 8 The study covered 1,250 voters, with col¬ 
lege students serving as field assistants in getting questionnaires 
filled out. A sort of true-false test of political intelligence was de¬ 
vised, consisting of statements regarding the League of Nations, the 
protective tariff, and compulsory arbitration of industrial disputes 
(the last-named involving capital-labor relationships). Voters were 
scored on this test (which incidentally was presented to them merely 
as a series of statements on which opinions differed). Voters also 
reported their political party preferences and their fathers’ prefer¬ 
ences. Various life-history data were recorded, including the voter’s 
sex, age, occupation, amount of schooling, number of daily news¬ 
papers read regularly, and names of periodicals read regularly. 

The validity and reliability of the true-false test were duly con¬ 
sidered but need not concern 11s here. 1 he test was concerned with 


current issues (1924 to 1927, inclusive), and various comparisons 
indicated that, so far as showings on this test were concerned, the 
voters studied were fairly representative of the electorate generally. 
There was no way of telling whether the influence of fathers politics 
on children’s politics as exemplified by this group was similarly repre¬ 
sentative. 


Reduced to a percentage basis, the individual scores ranged from 
— 7 ° fo -f-100. (On analysis it was concluded that, unlike ordinary 
psychological tests, the negative scores in this test were significant, 
indicating that the given voters had absorbed more erroneous than 
correct judgments on public questions.) I he average score for the 
L250 voters was 21.4. Only 24.4 per cent received scores of 50 or 
above, a score of 50 being assumed, somewhat arbitrarily, as a cri¬ 
terion of civic competency. 

These findings seemed to indicate a pretty low state of political in¬ 
telligence in the country, but that is not the point of interest here. 
The study showed that many significant factors are associated with 
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political intelligence. Women were three points ahead of men, 
although this may have been due to accidents of selection. Average 
scores declined with age, but the statistical analysis showed that, 
when allowances were made for differences in schooling and other 
measurable factors, age as such made little or no difference. Aver¬ 
age scores of occupational groups varied between 7.7 for merchants 
and 51.8 for college teachers. Of seven broad vocational classes, 
the scores ranged from 10.2 for farmers to 3S.5 for professional 
workers, the business proprietors coming next to farmers with an 
average of 10.8 and manual workers next to the professional class 
with a score of 17.1. Of the political groups, Democrats had an 
average score of 27.1; Republicans, 15.8; Socialists, 55.0; Independ¬ 
ents, 34.7. (Any reader feeling aggrieved by these showings will 
find qualifying—and in some instances mollifying—interpretations 
in the report itself.) 

For certain reasons, the connection between test score and num¬ 


ber of daily newspapers read could not be definitely determined. 
Reading at least one newspaper regularly had a favorable bearing on 
scores, but reading a large number apparently had little effect. It 
was quite otherwise with periodicals, scores increasing definitely with 
the number of periodicals read regularly. Indeed, the statistical 
analysis showed that reading periodicals has about as close a con- 


l XC I. j)l U.f 


neetion with political intelligence as schooling. 

The connection between test scores and amount of schooling occa¬ 
sioned much smprise. ! low much or how little schooling a voter had 
made practical!) no difference in his score, unless he went beyond 
high school. College education was found to have a high positive 
correction with political intelligence. 

A 1 omp.iriMin of schooling with a certain type of periodical proved 

ml c rest mg. I he average score of college graduates 
shonhngi w;,s 30.3. Compare this with the scores 
Ton lournais dealing with current events. New Re- 
.il] f 'Ihers with an average score of 66.0; next came 
ll!u ”• f)2 :,; Survey, 38.3; Christian Century \ 37.2; 
11 lllc k T s cores are a fair indication, acquiring the 
7 J periodical anywhere in the range from Time to 
the Anr Hcr.uh'ic contributes more than four years of college to 
the political mb Hi;cnee of the voter. 
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Graph showing relations of scores on a true-false test of political intelligence 
to vocation and vocational class. For a discussion of the significance of these 
results, see the text on pages 49 - 5 °- (S. Lldridge, Public Intelligence, 

University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, i935> P- 21 ) 
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We may make one comment on the relations between voters' and 
their fathers’ party preferences. Roughly, three fourths of the voters 
had the same preferences as their fathers. This does not take in 
the group called Independents, since they are not partisans. The 
statistical analysis indicated that 40 to 50 per cent of all voters had 
partisan preferences definitely due to “paternal and associated in¬ 
fluences”—influences shown to have no relevance to the merits of 
political issues. This of course demonstrates the power of family 
“conditioning.” 

I his whole study illustrates one method of coming to terms with 
the complex factors in social phenomena. Note that influences 
identified with family, school, vocation, party, newspapers and pe¬ 
riodicals have a definite connection with political opinions and 

habits, and that significant comparisons of such influences are pos¬ 
sible. 1 

The final example to be presented in detail is a study by a group 
of 50 investigators " that bad two main objectives: (1) identification 
of the primary factors in the growth of publiclv and other collectivelv 
owned enterprises, particularly in the United States, and (2) exposi¬ 
tion of these enterprises as going concerns, including their adminis¬ 
trative structures, financial policies, and various other features. The 
subject is highly important in view of the steady and accelerating 
growth of collective enterprises and the emergence of a predomi- 
nanth collective economy. The investigation covered 20 major 
o lds, ten ol them already collectivized for the most part, and ten 
undergoing collectivization. In the first ten were included such im 
!> M:i"i holds as police and fire protection, construction and mainte- 
' 1 1 <1 toads and streets, and postal services, education and re- 

' : M second ten included, among others, low-rent housing. 

■ " in wo mi OUIV in*nra,ice. medical service and health care, rccrea- 

t’T, f ' ac,ivit >- Obviously a historical study of each 

" 1 ,K ' n,ilt ! c 111 orckrf " hud out what actually had been the 

P'li.i.irx iiihucmv- in developments on a collectiv e basis. 

, ]ffi [ /' ; V 1 1,1 ‘i soheetive economy is bound to affect and be 

itself .i c 


, * '■ f ; Kt,,r - life. Public ownership is in 

" !i ‘ nL ][ , - s t-veryw!icrc related, directly or indirectly. 


Sd..i 1 

of Kansas I i 


I ol Collective Enterprise, University 
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Relation between schooling and political intelligence as measured by true- 
false tests. See the text on pages 49-5° for an interpretation of this rela¬ 
tionship. (S. Lid ridge, Public Intelligence. University of Kansas Press, 

Lawrence, 1935, p. 29 ) 
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to geographic conditions, and only Homo sapiens goes in for owner¬ 
ship of this type. Just as vitally involved are ideas, feelings, actions, 
attitudes, wishes, interests; individual personalities, groups, and com¬ 
munities; competition, conflict, cooperation, accommodation, as¬ 
similation; and a variety of space-time patterns, such as a growing 
need of social services with the concentration of population in cities. 

What, then, is a “primary factor” in such a trend? It might be 
thought of in terms of ideas, since the public evidently changes its 
mind as to what kinds of collective ownership are needed. The pri¬ 
mary factor might also be thought of as changing wishes or attitudes. 
Or the approach could be cultural, based on the fact that culture 
changes in one field bring about adaptive changes of culture in an¬ 
other field. Again, the movement might be depicted in terms of 
social interactions. Every great advance in public ownership has 
involved fierce conflicts between those in favor and those opposed. 
Similarly, one could take any major category of factors in social life 
and regard it as the primary one. 

1 lie decision in such a case depends on the specific problems one 
wishes to explore. The basic interest of the study was to find out 
what classes of people play the crucial role in advancing collective 
enterprise and to learn what makes them plav that role. There were 
already two current theories on this subject'. T he more celebrated 
theory was that of Karl Marx, who held that the laboring class may 
he depended on, when the time is ripe, to set up a collectivist regime 
m short order. Wage earners, he contended, are exploited bv their 
capitalist taskmasters and may therefore be expected, once they arc 
powerful enough, to overthrow the capitalist class and establish their 
nw " swtun. 1 he second theory, which has onlv rcccntlv been for- 
,l, 1 " L, ' 1 u! h > J 1,,,KS 'hind-iam,’" suggests that corporation executives, 

' 1 ' ‘ : c displaced capital owners as the ruling class, will 

el <o. t i tie t Ians;; ion to a colics I ivc economy as conditions necessitate. 

• • : o: ' .use theories had previously been tested bv a study of 

ac M:, ‘ ' l(thv f developments, and preliminary studies led the in- 
vc sf i;_; 11. «. • 'aspect that both theories were wrong. Each theory 

howcNc:. ...Id been built around a basically important class—wage 
earners m one ease, corporate executives in the other. The hy- 

’'Tm.o, !•' hum. The Managerial Revolution. John Day Company, New York. 
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Relation between the number of periodicals read regularly and scores on a 
true-false test of political intelligence. See the text on pages 49-50 for an 
explanation of this relationship. (S. Eldridgc. Public Intelligence, Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas Press, Lawrence, 1955. p. 35 ) 
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pothesis followed is that a combination of consumers and the gen¬ 
eral public has the crucial role in collectivization, and that this is so 
because these groups have needs or interests that can be satisfied only 
in this way. As one example: tax-supported schools were established 
in order to assure a minimum of education for all children (the “con¬ 
sumers” in this case) and thereby to advance the public welfare. 
Teachers and administrators have vitally influenced the develop¬ 
ments, but they are of course employed to sene the children and 
the public. 

Accordingly, group interests were made the frame of reference, 
with factors from other classifications included where necessary. As 
these terms were used in the investigation, groups meant personnel, 
including pioneer leaders, organization executives, and specific com¬ 
munities as well as primary and secondary groups, while interests 
took in attitudes, ideas, and other components. The investigators 
searched for primary factors in these terms. & 

The plan of the investigation as a whole, however, called for a 
description of the organization and operation of undertakings that 
had been collectivized (public libraries and museums or mutual fire- 
insurance companies, etc.) including such data as type of ownership 
and control, status of employed personnel, and level of operating 
efficiency. This phase of the investigation, together with the search 
for collectivizing factors in terms of group interests, brought into 
the picture many additional factors. 

To illustrate: the historical developments in each field had to be 
studied. as well as the geographic distribution of collectivized serv¬ 
ices^ Again, the cultural side was prettv well covered in describing 
Mu historical developments and the existing services, for this involved 
attention to technology, financial practices, administrative arran®e- 
ments. legal controls, and related features. The two coordinate 
categories—s hereditary make-up and the natural environment 
—did not call tor such comprehensive treatment. Phases of the geo¬ 
graphic environment were definitely to the fore, however, in the 
studies of foies try, land reclamation, harbors and waterwavs’and to 
a less degree, rural resettlement, electric power, water and sewerage 

Perhaps less attention was given directly to competition, con- 
"let; and related forms of social interaction than to other factors. 
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Yet significant happenings in the various fields were necessarily de¬ 
scribed to a considerable degree in terms of such interactions. The 
socialization movement in most fields has been led bv one or more 
national organizations. For example, the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and American Association for Adult Education, together 
with several national youth service organizations, are prominent in 
the field of recreational and leisure-time activity, providing illustra¬ 
tions of cooperation on a large scale. In some fields conflicts be¬ 
tween private-producer interests and consumer or public interests 
have been conspicuous, notably in the case of forestry, electric power, 
and land reclamation. 

One specific type of social interaction that figured prominently 

was called imitative socialization. A successful innovation—tax- 

supported schools or community playgrounds, say—was found to be 

about as catching as the measles, to paraphrase Dr. Clark Wissler’s 

remark about culture. Not onlv have our states and local com- 

• 

munitics imitated one another, but our country has borrowed ideas 
from abroad, notably in such fields as social security, property in¬ 
surance, social clubs, and fraternal societies. Other countries re¬ 


turn the compliment by borrowing from us. 

An additional illustration may be cited. The question arose why 
consumers and voters rather than wage earners as a class should be 
the dominating force in collectivizing a field like education in which 
all members of the community arc vitally concerned. The answer 
apparently lay in our political ideals and institutions. Wage earners 
have never organized on a community or nationw ide scale to under¬ 
take such programs—they have been more interested in better pay, 
a shorter work day, and union recognition. They backed the idea 
of tax-supported schools, but they did so as consumers (or parents of 
consumers) and as members of the public, along with other people 
of the same categories. Collective enterprises such as social clubs 
and fraternal societies that arc not government-owned also grow 
through the support of consumers, who in this case are the members 
themselves. The extent of any field is measured by the use made of 
its services, that is, by the action of the consumers in that field. 

This conclusion does not mean that other groups concerned in a 


field are less important, but only that they have different roles to 
play. The group with the biggest stake in any field is the work per- 
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sonnel, including managers and other leaders as well as wage earners. 
They create the service, set its standards, and largely determine the 
strength of its appeal to the customers. This has much influence 
on consumer and public demand for the expansion of services al¬ 
ready socialized and for the initiation of related services. Besides 
managers, wage earners, consumers, and the general public, the state 
is a powerful influence in economic undertakings, whether collec¬ 
tively or individually owned. It is also the principal owner of col¬ 
lective enterprises, and in these instances employs the managers and 
the wage earners. The main point is that the five groups specified, 
in their various ways, make a collectivized field what it is; indeed, 
they constitute the field itself. The proposition that consumer and 
public interests are the primary factors in socializing a field is to be 
viewed in the light of that fact. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTATION 

In a dynamic society like ours a vast amount of social experimenta¬ 
tion is going on all the time. Almost all of it has practical adjust¬ 
ments in view, yet in addition it teaches us much about social life 
and social control. The investigation just described was a study of 
social experiments and movements fundamentally modifying our 
national economy. Its object was to discover the scientific laws 
governing the process of collectivization and the primary factors 
involved. 1 his knowledge can be applied in considering further 
socialization questions and in arriving at practical decisions about 
them. 

I here is much social experimentation and social invention to be 

found in contemporary society. Every new law' or substantial 

amendment of an old one is an experiment; so is every new' method 

tried out in school as, for example, the famed project method; the 

community or undenominational church is an experiment in another 

he ld; so is the holding company, a sort of corporation of corporations. 

Sometimes the outcome of such experiments is fairly obvious, but 

uficn a painstaking .'truly must be made to get at the facts. Law's, 

methods, systems, and procedures are ever being modified in the 

light of their practic d results. Some detailed illustrations are given 
below. b 
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The child labor movement was organized on a nationwide scale with 
the formation of the National Child Labor Committee in 1904. Under 
its leadership and with the backing of state and local organizations, fairh 
adequate child labor legislation was enacted in many states, but little 
headway could be made in other states. The Committee, with wide¬ 
spread public support, procured the enactment by Congress of two suc¬ 
cessive laws that greatly restricted child labor in the United States, but 
these laws were declared unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
The Committee then promoted an amendment to the Constitution 
authorizing Congressional legislation on the subject. However, the 
proposal has not yet been ratified by the required number of state legis¬ 
latures to effect its adoption. More recently the Lair Labor Standards 
Act passed by Congress in 193S has served much the same purpose, 
although there is still a need for the long-pending amendment to the 
Constitution. The National Committee has been guided throughout 


by its experience with actual legislation and law enforcement. 

This is the normal procedure with all competently staffed agencies. 
They regularly investigate the results of legislative or other social action 
in their several fields, evaluate their own techniques in the light of experi¬ 
ence, and shape their programs accordingly. 1 his is as true of govern¬ 
mental as of private agencies. 1 he Social Security Board is a striking 
example. Administration of the original Social Security Act revealed 
defects in the law and pointed the way to needed revisions. Far- 
reaching amendments in 1939 provided insurance for the dependents and 
survivors of workers; it was later proposed to federalize the unemplos ment 
insurance system because the state systems provided for in the original 


act have not proved satisfactory. 

Such procedures are not confined to the administrative branches of 
government. The standing committees of Congress, for example, em¬ 
ploy experts to give advice regarding bills under consideration. Special 
investigating committees have availed themselves of similar assistance. 
Recently a few state legislatures have been trying out a plan that may 
turn out to be a first-rate social invention. This is the so-called legislative 
council composed of lawmakers and established particularly to study and 
prepare reports on legislative problems in the intervals between sessions 
of the legislature. A research staff assists the council by collecting and 
interpreting evidence bearing on proposed measures, including experi¬ 
ence with similar legislation. Considering the short and infrequent 
sessions of legislatures in most states, and the demands of other interests 
on the members, the need for some such plan is obvious. 

The importance to lawmaking of investigations sponsored by legis- 
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lative bodies can scarcely be exaggerated. President Truman, at the 
time when he was Chairman of the Senate Committee investigating 
administration of the war program, held that the functions of Congress 
may develop to the point where its power to investigate becomes “equally 
if not more important” than the power to legislate. “Since there is an 
increasing public consciousness of the value and necessity of intelligent 
and energetic investigation by Congress of the activities of administra¬ 
tive agencies,” he said, “I believe that in the future there will be more, 
rather than fewer. Congressional investigations and that the benefits 
the public will obtain thereby will be very great.” 11 A similar statement 
would apply to state and local legislative bodies. Legislative investiga¬ 
tions are of course not limited to administrative agencies. 

Activities such as these are not ordinarily rated as scientific in the strict 
sense, since they are not concerned with the discovery of general prin¬ 
ciples or laws such as the scientist seeks. Specialized scientific studies 
of social action are, however, made, though not so frequently as they 
might be. Among such studies is the one made some years ago bv 
Mary L. Richmond *- formulating the principles and procedures fol¬ 
lowed by the better case-work agencies in the study and diagnosis of 
individual cases. I his investigation was a major contribution to the 
development of social case work on a professional basis. A study bv 
Peter Odegard is quite different in scope. 13 Odcgard described the Anti- 
Saloon League, its leadership of the prohibition movement, its mobiliza¬ 
tion of churches and other cooperating agencies, and its methods of bring¬ 
ing pressure to bear on politicians and legislators. More different still 
is an investigation of the play movement 14 in this country, which 
covered the early beginnings of supervised children’s play in the large 
cities, the stages of the movement, the underlying factors, ^nd the 
pioneering leaders and organizations. 

These examples will indicate something of the scope and variety 
of social experimentation in the United States, its contributions to 
Hie understanding of social phenomena, and the inexhaustible op¬ 
portunities il offers for the scientific study of social life. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

I • Summarize the provisions of the health insurance program covered by 

the \\ agnei-Mur a;-Dingcll bill. 

Onotfcl from the Kansas City Star. M av 25. lq . , 

’’ Peter O I ' S ° C, p R \ ,s . scl I 1 Sage Foundation. New York, 1917. 

U - . , v • . • '"'p', Columbia University Press. New York. 1928. 

IW. '( V.--' ' Hav Movc " ,c "' in tltc United States, University of Chicago 
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2. What criticisms of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill were made by 
spokesmen of the medical profession? 

3. How much of the credit for preventing illness and prolonging life can 
reasonably be claimed by medical practitioners? What other factors have 
contributed to this achievement, and what vocational groups share the credit? 

4. How arc geographic, hereditary, and cultural factors involved in the 
causation and treatment of disease? What four features of social life are 
illustrated by the same phenomena? 

5. Show how the complexities of cause-effect relationships are dealt with 
in (a) the Lynds’ studies of Middletown; ( b ) Tcrman's investigation of mar¬ 
ital grievances; (c) Burgess and Cottrell’s analysis of success and failure in 
marriage; ( d ) Eldridgc’s study of voters’ attitudes and opinions; ( e ) Eldridge 
and Associates’ study of the development of collective enterprise. 

6. What types of social experimentation arc ruled out by moral considera¬ 
tions? In what fields of social life is practical experimentation emphasized? 
Give specific illustrations. What value has the study of the results of prac¬ 
tical experiments? 

7. Describe briefly each of the three purely scientific studies of social or¬ 
ganization cited in the text. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Make an analysis of family life as you have experienced and observed it. 
showing the multitudinous influences affecting it, using as a model the 
causal analysis of health and disease given in the text. 

2. As an alternative to Problem 1, make a similar analysis of a high-school 
or college curriculum, showing how it reflects a wide range of outside inter¬ 
ests. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Cooley, Charles Horton, Social Organization, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
New York, 1909. 

Chapters VIII-X, although quite dated, describe the far-reaching effects 
of communication on all phases of social life. 

Ocburn, William F., and Mi:yi:r F. Nimkoee, Sociology, Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, Boston, 1940. 

(i , C° ni plcxities of social causation are effectively illustrated in Chap. 23. 

Hie Interrationship of Institutions,” and Chap. 26, "The Social Effects of 
Inventions.” 
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SOCIETY AND ITS CULTURAL HERITAGE* 


Culture is virtually a universal component of social life and hence 
of human behavior and experience. This much was made clear in 
Part One. Part Two goes much deeper into the subject and show s 
in detail not only how human life is shaped b\ the prc\ai mg cu turc. 
but also what causes culture to change and spread, low it is oca izc , 
and what are its relations to social maladjustments. Specifically, 
Chapter 4 explains how culture contributes to the essential orderli¬ 
ness of human behavior, while Chapter 5 discusses t ic na urc o 
all-pervasive influence. Chapter 6 describes the structure o cu 
from its smallest unit, the cultural trait, to t ic pa erns icen 1 
with an entire civilization, and even to what has been termed 

Chapter 7 is concerned with the growth and diffusion of culture 
particularly the cumulative nature of culture, t ic ro c o "n 
and inner cultural changes, and the relationship between 
culture and rate of cultural change. Finally, Glraptcc 8 dci 1 ah 
the maladjustments and problems arising from unequal rate of cul¬ 
ture change in two or more interdependent fields. It also goes mto lie 
relationship of culture to race, and explodes ic popu a 
cultural backwardness or advancement is a reflection of racial ca- 

pacities. 

• writing Part Two the author. 

and Company, Boston, by special 

langcincnt with the publishers. 
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Chapter 4 


ORDERLINESS IN HUMAN BEHAVIOR 


twentieth century has often been characterized as the age of 
speed. By this is usually meant that things and individuals are 
moving fast, that changes arc rapid, that extraordinary movements 
arc in progress, and that much nervous energy is being expended in 
enterprises that are unreasoned and planless. The unusual seems 
to be the rule, and what the next day may bring forth often appears 
to be a matter of guesswork. It is the unique that is uppermost 
Nothing seems dependable. 


OUR TENDENCY TO STRESS THE UNUSUAL 

This tendency to think of social and individual behavior in terms 
of the unusual is nowhere better reflected than in the newspaper 
and radio. I Icre only exceptional occurrences arc stressed, while the 
expected events and the routine happenings find little or no place. 
News is now defined as something out of the ordinary. 1 Inis we 
find one of the largest daily papers in New England, in its instruction 
book to its reporters, stating this principle: 

The Telegram wants immediate news of murders, suicides, fires, cxplo 
sions, robberies, railway wrecks, shootings, stabbings, drownings, poison 
ing eases, epidemics, quarantine for contagious disease, arrest or pursuit 
of offenders on serious charges, absconding officials, increase or reduction 
in wages, strikes, riots, violent storms, floods, serious injur)' to people, 
deaths, marriages, results of sporting events, resignations of town officials 
or pastors, town meetings, big business transfers, important building or 
industrial enterprises, and all unusual happenings. The unusual counts 
in getting news. . . . Always watch out for the unusual. 

Small wonder, then, with newspapers built upon this conception 
and with countless other stimulations of a similar sort impinging on 

65 
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us constantly, that most of us tend to minimize the normal events 
of daily life, and to overlook the great regularities that actually under¬ 
lie most of the things that we do in the course of our lives. 


THE ACTUAL ORDER IN MODERN SOCIETY 


It is the overlooked regularities in social life, however, that are most 
important from the point of view of understanding group behavior. 
From the standpoint of social organization, the habitual things are 
most fundamental. And, surprising as it may seem at first thought, 
it is habitual and regular activity that dominates the lives of all in¬ 
dividuals. Out of this regular and habitual activity social order de¬ 
velops. Only by careful scrutiny can we actually see how much of 
our daily activity is prescribed for us, and how little is the result of 
our own volition. 

Most of us rise about seven o’clock in the morning. Our first step 
is to perform a fairly elaborate toilet. We wash the entire body, or 
at least certain parts of it. Men shave their faces, for beards are no 
longer fashionable. We dress ourselves in standard types of cloth¬ 
ing, pressed and folded in the latest fashion. From season to season 
the clothing may differ, but we always attempt to change in con¬ 
formity with thousands of others like ourselves. 

Next, we descend to breakfast, where the ubiquitous morning 
paper greets us. Our food is of a standard type, served in a standard 
sequence, prepared in a standard way. Never does a soup or roast 
appear on the breakfast table, nor do we have dessert. We rigidly 
conform to fixed eating habits without questioning or even thinking 
about them. 


\\ e start out to school or work wearing (if it is chilly) our mass- 
produced kit hats and topcoats. If it is warm, a straw hat and light 
Sll ‘i i s enough. \\ hen it rains, we put on rubbers and raincoats or 
c irry umbrellas. \\ e greet our friends with the same familiar salu¬ 
ted ions. I hree hours of work, then an hour for lunch. Here a 
du're rent combination of foods, prepared and served in a different 
manner, is eaten. I his time there is no cereal or toast, and we take 
: he coffee at i he end o f the meal. Back once more to school or work. 

A few more hours and the day is done. Home again. Dinner. 
Again i different set of loods tor us. served in regular order, eaten in 
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a different way with certain definite table implements, following 
definite customs. Why do we not sometimes begin with nuts and 
end with soup? Or serve roasts at breakfast and cornflakes in the 
evening? 

Day in, day out, our lives run the accustomed course prescribed b\ 
our social groups. Customs of education, customs of business, our 
part as citizens and voters, family customs, religious customs, social 
customs, and many others—to all of these we conform rigorously. 
Nowhere are things haphazard: even the procedure in courtship is 
prescribed by rule and custom. Every aspect of life from birth to 
death is dominated by a formula of behavior that exacts compliance 
from us all. 1 These ways of doing things arc not altogether our own, 
nor were they initiated by us; they arc group ways that we have ac¬ 
quired. 

The foregoing description of certain obvious behavior patterns 
should serve to show that the characteristic tiling about human be¬ 
havior is its conformity to type. I he thoughts we think, the things 
we do, and the things we employ in doing them arc not left to us to 
develop at the moment according to our own whims or inclinations, 
but, for the most part, arc given to us ready-made. I he result is that 
habitual or conformitory performance predominates over unique or 
individualistic behavior, i his does not mean, as we shall sec, that 
social behavior is characterized by drab uniformity, but simply that 
order and regularity prevail. 

Orderliness in social behavior is a universal characteristic. It is 
found in the most primitive societies as well as in the most advanced. 
The network of custom that holds modern society in check binds 
with equal strength the society of the Hottentot or Eskimo. 


THE FOLKWAYS AND THE MORES 

The numerous behavior habits that underlie the orderliness of 
man’s social life arc usually known as folkways and mores, words 
first used in this sense bv William Orahain Sumner, folkways and 
mores arc the behavior customs of the group that are important to its 

1 It must not be tliout'lit that every member of society has precise* the same cus 
toms. The formula of lieliavior varies from class to class, and from group to group. 
The essential point is that every individual is a member of some class and group, and 
ns such is subject to its customs. 
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survival. They arose out of man’s original need of adapting himself 
to his environment in order to keep alive. As Professor Sumner 
points out, man’s first task was and is to survive. 

Just how man in any particular situation first achieved a solution 
it is difficult to say. Sumner believed that man, guided by a desire 
for pleasure and an avoidance of pain, proceeded by the old trial-and- 
error method. He did not, it was assumed, first sit down and work 
out a complete and reasoned solution of a difficulty confronting him. 
Instead, Sumner thought, he tried more or less random experiments, 
blindly trusting that one would bring satisfying results, in much the 
same way that an animal tries to get out of a locked cage. Eventu¬ 
ally an adjustment was made or a solution hit upon. 

Later work of the psychologists, especially those specializing in 
animal behavior, tends to show that reasoning has played a larger 
part than was hitherto thought. Thus the experiments of a Ger¬ 
man scholar. Dr. Wolfgang Koehler, show that some of the higher 
apes solve their problems upon what is obviously a rational level.- 
However, the point is that methods and techniques were discovered 
and imitated. People generally began to do certain things in cer¬ 
tain ways, whether it was the preparation of food, the growing of 
grain, the winning of a mate, or the propitiation of a god. A work¬ 
able manner of meeting a life situation was established, copied by 
other folk, and the folkway of doing or thinking about that thing 
brought into existence. In this way man invented tools, developed 
moral practices, established types of housing and clothing, evolved 
religions and systems of ethics and brought into being all the other 
ways of doing things to which we now conform. Once these folk¬ 
ways appear they tend to persist and to gain social approval. Sum¬ 
ner says that as time goes on they become more arbitrary, positive, 


and imperative. 
r l* v underlie 


()ne conforms to them because one’s ancestors did. 
the orderliness of social behavior of which we have 
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these folkways often are recognized as of such importance 
.mo as a whole declares that all its members must conform, 
> o do so would produce disaster. Raised to this level, the 
s become nn res j The mores are even more powerful than 

- \s Koclvr •. / he McnUtUty o/ -\po, English Tr., Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New 'i Oik, 1 OL-4 
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the folkways in producing social regularity. They prescribe for each 
group what may or may not be done; they constitute the basis of our 
codes. It is they we fear when we ask, “What will people say? 
The distinction is illustrated in the fact that the mores necessitate 
the wearing of clothes while their style is regulated by the folkways. 

Every group has its own folkways and mores. Any one society 
the United States, let us say—is really composed of a multitude of 
groups ranging all the way from political parties and the organized 
state to college fraternities and Ladies’ Sewing Circles, h or each of 
these innumerable groups there is a set of folkways and mores. 
Often they overlap, as when the moral code applies to all the groups. 
The mores, being more fundamental, arc more extensive than the 
folkways, which frequently do vary from one small group to another. 
The folkways of a college fraternity are not the same as those of the 
Sunday school, although the mores of the two groups may be alike. 
In any case the individual has his behavior influenced by the folk¬ 
ways and mores of the group that he happens to be in at any time. 

HUMAN BEHAVIOR AS ADJUSTMENT 

Man is compelled to adjust himself to the physical environment. 
He must adapt himself to the plains and the mountains, to the 
valleys and the hills. lie must protect himself from the heat of the 
tropics or the cold of the Far North. I Ie must survive the rains and 
the snows and the winds. He must get food from the soil and 

animals from the forest or field. 

He must also adjust himself to other people. There are psycho¬ 
logical adaptations to be made if man is to carry on lus group life. 
But there is one other important set of adaptations that man must 
make, namely the adaptations to things that man himself has created, 
including much of what we refer to as the “social environment. 
Specifically these man-made things are called the cultural heritage 

of the group, or simply “culture.” 


ADJUSTMENT TO THE CULTURAL HERITAGE 

This cultural heritage is so called because we are all born into it; 
it is a gift to each generation from the generations that have gone 
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before. The newborn child grows up in it, absorbs it, adjusts him¬ 
self to it, and usually accepts it without question or complaint. 

The cultural heritage, regarded as something to which man is ad¬ 
justing himself, must be further analyzed. It is important to notice 
that one part of it consists of material things like automobiles, foun¬ 
tain pens, houses, shoes, golf sticks, printing presses, and safety pins. 
These arc tangible. The other part consists of such things as belief 
in a God, the habit of tipping one’s hat to a lady, a method of 
whittling a stick, the multiplication table, the philosophy of democ¬ 
racy, or a belief that the number 1 3 is unlucky. These are intangible 
wavs of doing or thinking about things. 

To both these phases of culture man must adapt himself. It is 

evident that the elements in each have come down from the past, 

that the baby is born into a society and inherits, accordingly, the 

automobiles, fountain pens, houses, and radios that arc a part of 

the existing culture. But the baby as he grows must learn to dodge 

the automobile (which is the same as saying he must adapt himself 

to it); he must learn to live in a house or an apartment; he must learn 

to w rite w ith a fountain pen, to tune in a radio, and so on. It is thus 

evident that all of 11s adjust ourselves from birth onward to the vast 

heritage of material goods in the society we were born in. These 

material goods arc important factors in shaping our behavior. \Vc 

may not like the automobile, but if we disregard it while crossing a 

bus\ intersection our da vs will be numbered. 

• • 

It is also clear that we adjust ourselves to the nonmaterial elements 
m the social heritage. W e acquire a religion and conform to it; 
" learn the rules of etiquette, and these shape our contacts with the 
opno 't' sex; we learn how to do all kinds of things, from whittling 

i'! ■ f o building a house. And so wc might go on: our codes, atti- 

e - of doing (lungs —in short, the folkways and mores—arc 
v 1 r >A e anise. We fit ourselves in. We mav not wish 
! ' M| ! : 1 1. !>ut if \, c do not. unpleasant results are certain to follow. 

' 1 .n » 11 1 k i tc rial elements of the social heritage also include in- 
ntinict\i ole modi s of tci Inn; and emotion. Almost all our fears and 
desires arc acquired from the prevailing culture. Thus fear of un¬ 
employment is possible only in a complex cconomv under which 
many people depend on wage labor for a livelihood. The senti- 
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ments associated with religion, with nationalism, with one s alma 
mater, all have cultural components. Anger at dishonesty or false¬ 
hood is an emotional reaction to a violation of the mores. I hese 
culturized feelings and emotions are basic components of human 
behavior and experience. 

In the light of these facts it should be clear that each large geo¬ 
graphical group has its own folkways and mores. 1 hose of the 
Eskimo arc different from those of the Australian Bushman and 
those of the latter in turn differ from our own. 1 his results from 
the fact that each group is adapting itself to a different natural en¬ 
vironment and different material goods, hurthermore, in the trial 
and-error process, different ways of meeting the life situations natu¬ 
rally develop. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Demonstrate with the aid of illustrations the essential orderliness of 
social behavior. Mow are we to account for the modern tendency to stress 
the unusual rather than the normal in social events? 

2 . To what conditions must man adapt himself in order to sumve’ 
Which of these conditions are social in nature or origin? 

3 . What do we mean by folkways and mores, and how do they differ from 

one another? Give illustrations. 

4 . Indicate with the aid of examples how individual reactions to a life 

situation can develop into a group folkwav. 

v How are feelings and emotions affected by the cultural heritage? C.nt 

illustrations. 

6 . How arc mores and folkways related to geographic conditions? 

7 . Show with the aid of illustrations taken from your community or your 
state how groups or classes may differ in their folkways and mores. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Prepare a report on one day of your life, separating those parts of beha¬ 
vior that were distinctly individual from the paits that were dictated by social 

custom. 

2 . Compile a list of the folkways and mores to which you conform during 
any hour of the dav you may select. 

3- On the basis'of your present knowledge, supplemented by any special 
inquiry that may be necessary, compare selected folkways and mores of New 
England and the South; or of rural and urban communities; or of Catholic 
and Protestant families. 
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THE NATURE OF THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 


n the preceding chapter it was shown tliat man must adapt him¬ 
self to the physical world, to his immediate environment, and to 
the mores of his social group if he is to survive. I Ie must also adjust 
himself to the material goods in his environment—materials rang¬ 
ing all the way from needles to skyscrapers. This cultural heritage 
is an exceedingly important clement in the life of man. In this 
heritage lies one clue to the explanation of the orderliness in human 
society. It is therefore necessary to understand thoroughly the na¬ 
ture of the social heritage—or culture, as we prefer to call it here. 


WHY IT IS DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND THE NATURE OF 

CULTURE 

Understanding clcarlv the nature of culture is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult for several reasons. In the first place, the life of the individual 
is relatively short, and the changes that take place during its span 
are not always perceived by him. There is a tendency for the indi¬ 
vidual to think that things have always been much as he finds them. 
Yet people have not always had electric lights, automobiles, bath- 
bibs, power looms, steam engines, colleges, department stores, and 

canned foods. 

A modern child is born in the midst of these cultural features and 
grows up surrounded by them. I hey seem as natural and common¬ 
place to him as the color of his eyes. Consequently he docs not 
question them. This unquestioned acceptance is extended to folk¬ 
ways and mores. 
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OUR READY ACCEPTANCE OF THE COMMONPLACE 

It is simple to illustrate this ready acceptance of the commonplace 

so characteristic of people in any society. In the lapel of boys’ coats 

there is a slight nick at the point where the lapel joins the collar. 

All men’s coats also have this nick. Why is it there? The habit of 

* 

making coats and jackets with this odd feature is firmly established— 
it is a folkway—but have you ever stopped to question it before? 
And what of the tiny white bow attached to the sweatband of men’s 
hats? 

To take another example: food is usually eaten with a fork—that 
is a folkwav, too. Yet there was a time not so long ago when the 
fork was unknown. Today we take it so much for granted that we 
never ask concerning its origin, or the origins of any of our eating 
habits. The custom of combing the hair a certain way is also a part 
of the social heritage. 

Today most people believe in a God who is an all-seeing Father 
to us all. This belief is rarclv questioned; the child grows up firmly 
grounded in it. But there arc people in other lands whose ideas of 
God arc not like ours at all. I low shall we account for this? 

Every morning you read the daily newspaper; you accept its pres¬ 
ence without a thought. The appearance of toadstools on the front 
lawn arouses more curiosity than the fact that the newspaper is avail¬ 
able every day. But people have not always had newspapers 
W hat you are now accepting without question was at one time a 
rarity; in Shakespeare’s clay there were no such things as newspapers. 

We can generali/e and sa\ that the fact we arc born into a culture 
and absorb its multitudinous elements unconsciously as we grow 

olde r leads us to overlook the significance of its very existence. Be- 

* 

cause we are reared in a culture w ithout knowing or conceiving what 
if w ould be like not to have it. its verv closeness causes us to ignore it. 


OUR LACK OF KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER PEOPLES 

Not onlv do we blindly accept our own culture, but we arc for the 
most part unaware of the wide varietv of customs and goods to be 
found outside our own country. Man always tends to divide the 
world into two groups: those who are like himself, and those who arc 
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not like himself. Variations in the group behavior of other people 
rarely attract serious attention. There is usually no appreciation of 
the fact that other peoples have usages that to them are as matter- 
of-fact as our own customs are to us. It is only through comparison 
of our own culture with the cultures of other people that the differ¬ 
ences become apparent. When differences between ourselves and 
others are perceived, it frequently follows that we attempt to make 
the others like ourselves. In short, man tends to be culturally near¬ 
sighted. 


OUR TENDENCY TO THINK HIGHLY OF OUR OWN CULTURE 

When we make comparisons, the basis is often a narrow one. 
Each group of people tends to think that its own social heritage, its 
own goods, and its own ways of doing things arc superior to others. 
This habit of thought is known as ethnocentrism. \\ illiam Graham 
Sumner describes it in this manner: 

Each group nourishes its own pride and vanity, boasts itself superior, 
exalts its own divinities, and looks with contempt on outsiders. Each 
group thinks its own folkways the only right ones, and if it observes that 
other groups have folkways, these excite scorn. Opprobrious epithets arc 
derived from these differences, “pig-eater,” “cow-eater, ‘ uncirc umciscd. 
and “jabberers” arc epithets of contempt and abomination. . . . I 1 or 
our present purpose the most important fact is that ethnocentrism leads 
a people to exaggerate and intensify ever)thing in their own o ua\s 
which is peculiar and which differentiates them from others. 

Further, each culture group tends to regard those who differ from 
itself as being of another class. In the language of many primitive 
tribes the name of the people for themselves is the word that means 
“human being,” implying that strangers and nonmembers are some¬ 
thing else. Thus the word Ba-Ntu (or Bantu— an African tribe) 
means human beings. While we do not designate ourselves as hu¬ 
man beings and all other groups of mankind as nonhumans our 
treatment of Negroes and of many immigrant stocks shows that we 
nevertheless have much the same outlook as primitive tribes. 

In summary it can be said that we take our own culture for granted, 
mrcly pay attention to the details of the social heritages of groups 

1 Will,am Graham Sumner, Folkways. Ginn and Company, Boston. 1906, p. ,3. 
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that differ from us, and, when we do discover such differences, tend 
to look down upon those groups. In view of this fact it will be only 
with difficulty that we can construct in our own minds a definite, 
unbiased, and objective conception of culture. Yet this is exactly 
what we must do as intelligent members of society. 3 

Perhaps tins can best be done by forgetting for the moment our 
own social heritage and traveling in imagination to a distant region 
of the earth for a glimpse of a widely different culture. 


THE CULTURE OF THE NORTH AMERICAN ESKIMO 

Hie northern fringe of this continent is inhabited by a group of 
people whom we call the Eskimo. Of their ways of living most of us 

know little bevond the fact that thev sometimes have snow houses 

* * 

for their homes, and use sleds that arc pulled by strong and beautiful 
dogs. This, naturally, is a most inadequate picture of the Eskimo 
mode of life. It gives no clue at all to the culture of the group, of 
the social heritage to which each Eskimo child must adapt himself. 


A traveler visiting the Eskimo country would be impressed by many 
things . 1 Only a few can he enumerated here. One might be expected 
to pav particular attention to the clothing worn. The Eskimo garment 
is made by the women, who cut and tailor with remarkable skill. The 
slvlc iCNcmbles our own full dress costume, with its cutawav effect and 
dangling coat tails, it is made of skin, for no weaving is clone in this 
region. 1 lie Eskimo child grows up with the strange fur garment and 
its h i es'.ories and accepts it as unc|uestioninglv as a hoc in our own socictv 
accept-, his rvad\ made oeeralls or Sunday suit. The dress habits and 
ciisi.'lit" of the I skimns are strikingh different from our own. 

' \ o: hI i' a rare c ommoehte in the Ear North, and so the Eskimo is 
‘ t . d • • hi: building w ith other materials. In the winter, snow and 

' •• amp -e. and the familiar igloo, or snow house, takes the 

d. i house or cite apartment. The snow house is made 
' 1 • ' ' a c ne-. follow mg a definite pattern that has been passed 

•’c ci i 'i• u !<* generation. I his snow dwelling is ingeniously 
heat - ■ d h • mips, t he w alls being lined w ith skins to hold the heat 
•‘lid . o io y e\ci;l the snow troni melting. Shelves of snow, covered 
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tit it culture as the word is us eel here has nothing to do with 
i ’ ’j nl.ir m live, i c . u. hncnicnt. taste, etc. 

■ i wt 1 sknuo life lentil here is based on A. A. Goldenweiser, Early 


Civilization. s!t:eJ A. Knopf, Inc.. New \ utk, iq;:. C hap. l 
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thickly with skins, serve as beds, and while the ventilation may not be 
the best, the Eskimo house is comfortable to live in. In the summer, 
when the Eskimo moves inland to hunt the reindeer, lie abandons his 
snow dwelling for obvious reasons and constructs tents of skins. 

Aside from the dog, there is no domesticated animal. 1 lie horse in 
its migrations did not reach the Far North, and unlike the Asiatic Eskimo, 
the American Eskimo never do¬ 
mesticated the reindeer. Con¬ 
sequently the transportation cus¬ 
toms of these people are vastly 
different from ours. The Eskimo 
boy grows up with no conception 
of a horse, ox, or automobile; the 
dog sled is his only means of 
transportation by land. 

Around his life on the sea the 
Eskimo, through long periods of 
time, has developed many inven¬ 
tions of a most ingenious nature. 

1 ’here is the strangc-looking kayak, 
a boat used only by the men. 
which is made of skins and is 
completely covered except for a 
small opening on top through 
which the seal hunter enters the 
craft, or rather inserts himself. 

There is no engine to propel 
it, only a double-bladed paddle. 

There is also a special type of boat 
for the women, differently con- 



Eskimo. Port Clarence. Alaska. I his 
photograph depicts not only a racial 
type but also the skill of this peo¬ 
ple in making, with primitive in¬ 
struments, attractive fur garments. 
(Photo by Dmwiddic, Courtesy 
Smithsonian Institution) 


structcd but covered with skins , , , , 

also. To have one type of boat for the males and another for he females 

mav seem strange to us, but to the Eskimo it is per cc ) na 11 ' . 

In a similar manner one might examine the obic mater,al equipment 
of these interesting people. At almost every point their goods, tools, 
and everyday objects would prove to be unlike anything we use ourselves 
Their heritage is different from ours; their possessions arc as strange 

us as ours are to them. , . , • 

On the no,.material side of culture, similar differences would be ev i¬ 
dent. The Eskimo wavs of doing things, their habits of meeting life 
situations, their myths and art and songs all differ greatly from our own 
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Vast numbers of taboos restrict their behavior. A taboo is an interdic¬ 
tion against the performance of certain actions, such as breaking a deer 
bone while the walrus is being hunted, or eating seal meat at certain 
proscribed seasons of the year. We have taboos in our own society, to 
be sure; one must not talk about certain subjects before a lady or in public: 
one must not expose certain parts of the body; one must not whistle while 



Male .Utiie. Alaskan Eskimo. I or .1 
description of the tailoring, stvlc and 
appearance. and material lint goes 
into I skimo garments, see tin text 
on page “t>. ! Photo In nmwiddic, 

C.onrtes\ Smithsonian Institution) 

< axes the- individual is born into ccrtr 
them as those wavs dictate. 


the basketball player is trying for 
the free goal after a foul. Taboos 
arc part of the folkways and mores 
and are passed on from generation 
to generation. A transgression of 
a taboo bv the Eskimo is a serious 
affair, and around transgressions 
have developed elaborate cere¬ 
monies which must be adhered 
to rigidly. Thus we sec again 
how the social heritage—the be¬ 
liefs. objects, and customs from 
the past—determine in part the 
nature of social behavior. 

In the relations between the 
sexes the Eskimo are guided by an 
entirelv different code from ours. 

m 

Their code, however, is just as 
strict as our own, perhaps even 
more so. Each Eskimo child 
learns this code and is shaped by 
it m the same manner that our 
behavior is shaped by the moral 
codes we are taught. In both 
ways of doing things, and he does 


1 C s po 
our o 


\;l phases ot lxskimo social life might similarly be surveyed, but the 
u; -iPt w ould lmaiiablv be the same. In all aspects of his life the Eskimo 
:icix with gionp icaetion habits. I he orderliness that is apparent in 
wn xouctv is e<|uallv apparent in the Eskimo’s. 11 is religious beliefs, 
bis 11 km .Is, Ins routine activities, his concepts of the artistic, his social 
organization, and ins philosophies are all laid out for him at birth, and 
he slips them on nicntallv just .is he slips on his leather tunic and fur 
breeches. 


Life m certain sections of Africa 


presents striking contrasts to Eskimo 
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life. Here one finds totemism, ancestor worship, sacred cattle, medicine 
men and witch doctors, rainmakers, cannibalism, poisoned darts and 
assagai, beehive huts, phallic monoliths, kraals, animal sacrifices, and a 
dissonant music of intricate rhythm. In some localities the husband 
must pay for his bride in cattle before the marriage is considered legal. 
Among the Bantu each family group maintains a sacred fire which is never 
allowed to go out lest the food supply dwindle or vanish. In Central 
Africa the loincloth is the sole article of male as well as female attire. 
There is little in Africa to remind us of the Eskimo or of our own society. 
The social heritage into which the African child is born and to which lie 
must conform is a vastly different culture from the one we arc accus¬ 
tomed to. 


SOME CUSTOMS IN MODERN FRANCE 

A trip to modern France would provide additional contrasts Among 
other things, we would take note of the widespread custom of eating at 
sidewalk tables and the copious use of wine at mealtime; t le \er> oo 
served—'bouillabaisse, escargots, the traditional frogs’ legs, pate dc foie 
gras, fondues and souffles—would seem strange and exotic to a New Eng 
lander. The thatched cottages dotting the countryside, with grass grow¬ 
ing on the roofs, have no counterpart from Maine to California, and the 
sabot, still widely worn, would contrast strangely with American foot¬ 
wear. We would observe that old women and children work longer 
and harder than in our own country, and that men tip their hats to each 
other on meeting. If we were to visit an ancient province like 1 ouraine. 
where traces of medieval life still exist, we would sec quaint fashions m 
headdress and costume, learn of strange beliefs in the occult and super¬ 
natural, and perhaps witness one of the impressive funeral processions, 
headed by the crier and village priest, and note that every man tips Ins 
hat as the cortege passes bv. Different foods, different customs, diffcrcn 
art, different language, traditions, and beliefs-everywherc we would oh- 
serve differences, yet to the French people themselves all these things 
would be quite natural and even commonplace, for the obv ious reason 
that they were born to these customs and accept them as a part of their 
social heritage. 

The examples given above should be sufficient indication that 
throughout the world we meet with different types of culture peculiar 
to different national and ethnic groups and that each group lives m 
terms of its own social heritage. 
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CULTURE IS CIVILIZATION 

From this survey we can make the following generalizations: 
every people has a social heritage of material goods, nonmaterial 
goods (e.g., poetry), intangible customs, attitudes, and sentiments 
which is important in shaping the behavior of that people. The 
social heritage of one group differs widely from the social heritage 



\ "heellive” village in North Syria, a type found also in certain areas of 
Africa. The picture illustrates (1 ) a type of home construction strange to 
u - and (2) \illage communities usually found throughout the world, from 
pic historic times to the present. (Courtesy Office of Foreign Agricultural 

Relations, U.S. Department of Agriculture) 

nf another. 1 hus we can distinguish certain peoples by their cul¬ 
ture: the Eskimo from the Hottentot, the American Indian from 
the \ eddah of Ceylon, the Japanese from the German, the East 
African from the Melanesian. Thu goods, folkways, and mores of 
eaeli group give it a characteristic stamp. 

C h\ m/ation thus becomes s\ nonymous with social heritage or cul¬ 
ture. M e can distinguish the civilization of the Eskimo from that 
of the iii( dern American because the sum total of elements that make 
up the culture of the two groups is different. To be sure, there is 
some overlapping; both groups use fire, for example. But over and 
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above the identities there are differences in possessions, folkways, 
and mores that give to each its characteristic appearance. 1 he ad¬ 
justments represented by the folkways and mores are different. Dif¬ 
ferences in civilization are differences in culture. 

In using the word civilization as a synonym for culture or social 
heritage, we depart from popular usage. In everyday speech ci\ iliza- 
tion is often employed to indicate an advanced state of society, in 
contrast to a more primitive one. The word is associated with the 
idea of science, literature, or Christianity. In this sense, Americans 
would be considered civilized, the Eskimo uncivilized. But this is 
an incorrect usage of the word. It is simply a manifestation of 
ethnocentric thinking. Accurate discussion necessitates our use 
of the word synonymously with social heritage and culture. Con¬ 
sequently it must be insisted that all peoples have a civilization, for 
all peoples have a culture. 

It must be noted also that differences in what we ordinarily call 
race arc not the basis of these differences in culture. As W issicr lias 
shown, the American Indian, racially a homogeneous group cre¬ 
ated in North America alone nine different civilizations—civiliza¬ 
tions that can be distinguished with almost as much ease as the 
Eskimo or Hottentot cultures. It is enough to point out here that 
while one may think that he tells an Eskimo from a often o > 
the color of his skin, the slant of the eye, and other physical charac¬ 
teristics, in reality the differentiation rests fundamentally on differ¬ 
ences in their respective cultures. 

HAVE WE A CULTURE? 

If you ask a Chinese exchange student what he thinks of this 
country, he may tell you how strange our ways of living seem to lnm. 
The things we scarcely notice he will describe at length in Ins letters 
home; our apartment houses, our city transportation systems, our 
queer ways of government, our incomprehensible ideas of religion 
our peculiar manners and customs, our puzz. ing atti uc c °"‘ irc 
women, our preoccupation with machines, our supers i ions, ic 
ridiculous clothes we wear, our barbarous custom of painting the 
lace, our peculiar foods, our juke boxes and radio programs. 1 he 
Chinese boy would describe almost everything we do; he would list 
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most of our inventions and describe our folkways and mores, for 
they would be as strange to him as his are to us. What this Chinese 
student would be doing is describing our culture, just as we described 
the Eskimo culture earlier in the present chapter. It thus appears 
without any doubt that we have a culture. From the past a heri¬ 
tage has come down to us that marks us off from other groups. Our 
civilization has its own stamp. 

WHY CULTURE IS CALLED SOCIAL HERITAGE 

There remains one further point to be made. Why do we call 
our civilization a social heritage? We have hinted at the answer 
many times but have not stated it specifically. Biologically the indi¬ 
vidual inherits certain characteristics from his parents and remoter 
ancestors. These come down in the germ plasm, and through the 
germ plasm reach from generation to generation. 

Tangible and intangible goods, folkways, and mores arc not in¬ 
herited in this way. They do not exist in the germ cell. They are 
passed on from age to age through the medium of the social group. 
Each generation is born into them, adds to them, and then passes 
them on. The culture is conserved by each generation and trans¬ 
mitted with whatever accretions have developed during the current 
generation. Originated by some group, conserved by some group, 
and passed on by some group to its descendants, this accumulation 
of traits we call culture is properly spoken of as a social heritage. 


A DEFINITION OF CULTURE 

Culture lias thus far been referred to as the sum total of the wavs 

* 

of doin ' and dunking and feeling about things in any group, com¬ 
bined wi'h the tangible and intangible possessions of the group. As 
ha - i vei; ; <nnted out In anthropologists, this is about the same as 
speaking o* hi mode ol life ' of a people. A more precise explana¬ 
tion w:!l pi rliajn be helpful. According to a famous definition bv 
K. B I \ lor. e ul turc is "that complex whole which includes knowl¬ 
edge . belief, ait, morals, law. custom, and any other capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of societv.” This definition 
cmbiaccs tin. points we have been making. It stresses the fact that 
culture ia man-made. It indicates that culture is sociallv inherited. 
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since man acquires it “as a member of society.” It includes the 
folkways and mores—“morals, laws, customs, beliefs”—and also the 
nonmaterial possessions such as art and knowledge. Tylor’s defini¬ 
tion might possibly be criticized on the grounds that it does not 
specifically mention the material goods as a part of the culture of 
the group. These must be included. The culture or social heritage 
of any group can be defined, then, as the complex whole that includes 
material goods, knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and 
any other capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of 
society. This definition is sufficiently comprehensive to apply to 
Eskimo or Hottentot society, to American Indian groups, or to the 
culture of the United States. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Why is it difficult to understand clearly the meaning of culture? 

2 . Define ethnoccntrisni, and describe two ethnocentrisms of your own. 
What is Tyler’s definition of culture, and how does the test propose to 

9 

revise it? 

4 . Mow do the popular and scientific uses of the word civilization differ? 

5 . Why is it proper to speak of culture as a social heritage? 

6 . Mow is cultural variability illustrated in the text? 

7 . Name some attitudes and sentiments found in our culture. 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1 . Prepare a report on the daily life of any primitive group for whom you 
are able to obtain information. 

2 . With the aid of current periodical literature compare the political as¬ 
pects of Russian and American culture, and show how the differences make 
mutual understanding and cooperation difficult. 
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Wallas, Graham, Our Social Heritage. Yale University Press. New Haven, 
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The nature of the social heritage, particularly as exemplified in contcmpo- 
r iry civilization. 
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%* chemist in studying a complex compound must first of all 
break it up into the units of which it is composed. Perhaps it is 
common table salt in which lie is interested. It has certain proper¬ 
ties—distinctive taste, white granular structure, etc.—and with a 
little experience it can be identified readily on inspection. But a 
thorough understanding of the composition of table salt follows only 
after a complete analysis by chemical methods, which shows the 
salt to be composed of two simpler materials, sodium and chlorine, 
in combination. I liese basic materials the chemist calls elements; 
all chemical compounds are built up from certain combinations of 
the elements so far identified. Often a compound includes sev¬ 
eral elements so intricately combined as to make separation difficult; 
not all compounds are as simple as table salt. 

Somewhat analogously the student of society, if he is to under- 

• # 

st nicl thoroughly the social heritage of any people, must reduce it 
1 o its elements. Any given society can be likened to a chemical com- 
pmmd m that it lias a distinctive form, characteristic properties, and 
can be identified by means of certain standard tests. We have al- 
’ cad\ seen that it is relatively simple to distinguish a I Iottcntot civil¬ 
ization from an 1 skimo civilization. Complete familiarity with 
i it her ot these, or with am cult ure. comes only through an identifica¬ 
tion <»f the constituent units of which the civilization is composed, 

and of ills w.i \ in which these units have combined. Culture, it has 

been shown, is the “complex whole which includes material goods, 
kno\'.!i. c 1 g e , belief, art. morals, law. custom, and any other capabili¬ 
ties and habits acquired b\ man as a member of society.” It is now 
necessary to examine in more detail the cultural elements out of 
which this complex whole is constructed. 

84 
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THE CULTURE TRAIT 

The element in any culture is called a trait. W isslcr defines the 
trait as the unit in tribal culture. 1 Civilizations (cultures) arc 
built up by combinations of such units. Ev ery civilization is com¬ 
posed of a large number of them, and the more intricate the civ iliza- 
tion, the larger the number of traits will be. In order to understand 
any given group there must be an enumeration of the traits included 
in its culture. As Wissler has pointed out, “the history of anthro¬ 
pology shows clearly that the progress in the study of culture has 
been substantiated only in so far as the enumeration of tribal traits 
has approximated completeness.” 2 In studying any culture the 
sociologist or anthropologist must, it thus becomes evident, compile 
as detailed a list as possible of the traits of the culture under observa¬ 
tion. 

That is precisely what he does. 2 The visitor observes that the 
Eskimo lives in a snow house in certain localities during the winter 
season and records this observation, together with details on how 
the house is constructed and used. Next he studies and records the 
tools used by the Eskimo, his clothing, food, and weapons; noting, 
for example, that lie has sleds, kayaks, fur garments, harpoons, fire- 
drills, oil lamps, bows, arrows, domesticated dogs, and other goods 
or possessions. The Eskimo’s daily life is studied from dawn to 
dusk, and even bis sleeping habits arc noted, as we as t ic c langcs 
wrought in his daily routine b\ the changing seasons and other ex- 
tcrnal factors. Mis religious beliefs, taboos, and knowledge o ns 

* Clark Wissler, Man and Culture, T homas Y. Crowell Company. New York. 19:3. 

P ‘ MW*, p. 51. It should he understood that the tra.t and all ot tin: eouccpK that 

follow arc methodological concepts and cannot he defmed ,n any ..id ..m i ■ 

For example one can say that an automobile is a tra.t of o.ir culture. Is the tire 

of the automobile also Strait? If we answer yes an ^ 

since the part is thereby made a trait as well as the "_»»<- iinhscs 

aiders the tire as a tra.t or not depends largely upon one s P«,, 0 ‘ I.ITc Uv in d.s 
unit might he the auto.nob.lc. m which case there would Ik no difficult m e 

regarding the tire. In other cases .t might he necessary to ...eli de tl c tire.as a t ai t 

But one might also ask if the inner tube is not also a tra.t. or the -u he. ''O^usuer 

obviously, is that the concept is not rigid and may vary according to the needs 

3 CL A. Coldenweiscr, Early Civilization, Alfred A. Knopf. Inc.. New York, 1922. 
Cliap. i. 
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physical world are carefully investigated and recorded, including 
tribal variations of these where they exist. In a similar manner all 
of the observable traits of the Eskimo arc listed and described, until 
a more or less complete picture of his culture emerges. Professor 
Franz Boas has actually made such a detailed investigation, which 
is summarized in his famous study. The Central Eskimo; other an¬ 
thropologists have made comparable studies of various primitive 
groups. 


MATERIAL AND NONMATERIAL TRAITS 

Not all traits are alike, for some are tangible, like the Eskimo sled, 
while others take the form of knowledge or techniques, like the 
construction of the snow house or the use of the drill to make a fire; 
still others arc what we ordinarily class as spiritual things, like art, 
music, stories, and ceremonies, and some are in the nature of moral 
codes, religions, and taboos. It is evident that some of these are 
material and some arc nonmatcrial. In classifying traits this dis¬ 
tinction is always borne in mind. Culture has two parts, one com¬ 
prising the material traits, and referred to as the material culture; the 
other comprising nonmaterial traits, and referred to as nonmaterial 
culture. The folkways and mores are obv iously a part of the non- 
material culture, as are the attitudes, beliefs, folklore, games, reli¬ 
gions. techniques of art, principles of science, and so on. The civil¬ 
ization of a group can now be defined as the sum total of the material 
and nonmatcrial culture traits of the group. 

If we wish to analyze the social heritage of our own society, it can 

be done in the same wav the sociologist analvzes the culture of the 

Eskimo. Our civilization is made of innumerable material and non- 

matevial traits, claboratclv combined. It would dearie be more diffi- 

• • 

cult to list the traits found in the United States than to list those in 
primitive Eskimo society, but a thoroughgoing study would involve 
this gigantic task. Fundamentally the difference between the two 
is largclv a matter of the number and intricacv of the traits involved. 
In two successive studies of a Midwestern city (mentioned in Part 
One, pages 46-47 ). just such an attempt was made to study American 
culture; the result is a remarkable picture of life as wc lived it in the 
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recent past. 4 A later study of a rural village in the Midwest yielded 
comparable results. 5 


TRAITS IN A MODERN SOCIETY 

Probably no one has ever attempted to count the number of nui 
terial traits in the present-day United States: it is even impossible 
to guess how many arc welded together in our complex material cul¬ 
ture. Almost every item in a Sears Roebuck catalogue is of course 
a trait in our material civilization, and many of the items there arc 
combinations of many simpler traits. Every part of an automobile 
or a steam engine is a material trait, and so is every article of oui 
clothing. Every tool, every implement, every utensil is a trait. 

On the nonmaterial side, the intricacy is even more pronounced. 
A bulky volume of etiquette includes the merest fraction of our 
folkways. The knowledge in our books (and modern libraries often 
contain over a million volumes) can be resolved into basic ideas, each 
of which is a nonmatcrial trait. Our customs, habits, language, be¬ 
liefs, music, stories, drama, religion, attitudes and sentiments all 
of these are involved, and countless more. 1 he study of culture 
traits is no simple matter, and it is clearly more difficult in the realm 
of the nonmatcrial than the material. Nonmaterial culture is elu¬ 
sive. It is simple to observe a utensil or tool; it requires infinite skill 
to perceive the elements in an intricate social ceremony. 

Some intimation of the magnitude of the task can be gained by 
reference to a topical list of data needed to characterize the material 
culture of a single primitive group. Such a list has been prepared 
by Wisslcr. To understand completely the nature of only the ma¬ 
terial civilization of an American Indian tribe, complete and de¬ 
tailed knowledge under each of the following headings would be 

required: 0 

v 4 Robert S. and Helen M. Lvnd. Middletown, Harcourt. Brace and Company New 
YoTk . >Q2Q, and Middletown in Transition, Harcourt. Brace and Company. New ^ork. 


* 957 - 


6 James West (pseud.), Plainville. USA, Columbia University Press. New York. 
* 945 - 

0 Clark Wisslcr. "Material Culture of the North American Indians,” The American 

Anthropologist (NS), Vol. 16, 1914, pp 44 s "-449- 
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N i\ ilio weavers and silversmith. This scene illustrates their production of 
hunou , N naho mgs and their less well-known work in silver. (Courtesy 

Smithsonian Institution) 

2. Shelter: details of structure for (a) seasonal types; ( b) permanent 
types, and (c) temporary shelters. 

3. Transportation: methods and appliances for land and water. 

4 - Dress: materials and patterns; sex differences; (a) headgear and hair 
dress; (h 1 footgear; (c) handgear; (d) body costume; (e) overcostume. 


Topical List of Data Needed, to Characterize the Material 

Culture of An American Tribe 


1. Food: (a) methods of gathering and producing vegetable foods: 
( b) hunting; (c) fishing; ( d) agriculture and domestication; ( e ) methods 
of cooking; ( f) manufactured foods. (Details of methods and appliances 
given in every case.) 
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5. Pottery: methods of manufacture, forms, uses, colors, technique of 
decoration. 

6. Basketry, mats, and bags; materials, kinds of weave, forms, uses, 
technique of color and decoration. 

7. Weaving of twisted elements: materials, methods of twisting thread 
and cord, weaving frames or looms, technique of dyeing and pattern 

weaving, kinds and uses of products. 

8. Work in skins: (a) dressing, methods and tools; ( b ) tailoring and 
sewing; (c) technique of bags and other objects; (cl) use of rawhide. 

9. Weapons: bows, lances, clubs, knives, shields, armor, fortifications, 
etc. 

10. Work in wood: (rz) methods of felling trees, making planks and 
all reducing processes; ( b) shaping, bending, and joining; (c) drilling, 
sawing, smoothing; (c/) painting and polishing; (<?) use of fire; (f) tools; 
(g) list of objects made of wood; ( h ) technique of carving. 

11. Work in stone: processes, forms, and uses. 

12. Work in bone, ivory, and shell. 

13. Work in metals. 

14. Feather work, quill technique, bead technique, and all special 
products not enumerated above. 

This list is limited to material traits with the techniques involved, 
and makes no provision for the rich development in nomnatcria 

civilization of the primitive groups. 

It would be possible to construct a schedule for application to t ic 
civilization of our own society: in fact, this lias been attempted by a 
French scholar. I lis outline schedule runs to 130 pages, yet lie does 

not itemize all the details! 7 ..... 

Thus we gain some insight into the intricacy of a civilization anc 

the infinite details of which it is composed. Disregarding for the 
moment the elements of change, society at any time seems like a vast 
mosaic in which each tiny particle is a minute trait, yet these partic cs 
arc so put together that an impression of a unified whole results. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CULTURE TRAITS 

Culture traits have certain characteristics that arc important. To 
begin with, each trait in a civilization, material or nonmatcrial, has 

7 Louis Marin, Omthnmb. dchn.^lnc (Table .lanalysc en ctl.rrog.aphK.), 
Paris, 1926. 
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its own history which may be quite distinct from the history of any 
other trait. Recall the tiny nick in the lapel of a man’s coat. To 
understand that nick it is necessary to push far back into the history 
of clothing, and see the beginnings out of which this trait came. 
Similarly, it is possible to trace the history of the fork, or the watch, 
or the fountain pen, or of any other trait that may be of special inter¬ 
est. All the material traits in our social heritage did not originate 
at the same time; to understand any one trait its own peculiar his¬ 
tory must be unearthed. 8 

The same holds true for nonmaterial traits. The throwing of 
rice at a wedding is a culture trait. Where did it come from? From 
whom did we inherit it? Why is it a part of our civilization? What 
of such traits as tipping one’s hat to a lady, the rouging of the checks, 
the wearing of straw hats in summer and felts in winter? What of 
the thousand and one other folkways? "This is not the place to 
answer such questions, but they have answers, for these traits have 
their histories just as surely as the electric light has a history. Much 
can be learned of our social behavior from the study of such traits. 

A second characteristic of culture traits is that they always tend 
to combine with other traits. ()n this point we shall elaborate later: 
here we onl\ call attention to the fact. Certain food traits become 
assoeiated with religious traits, as in the eating of fish on Friday, to 
<;i\e but a single example. Traits do not standalone; they cluster. 

A third characteristic of culture traits is their mobility. Traits 
.nme and spread trom place to place. 1 bus a popular song, which 
i' *. Icaih a culture trait, is first heard in New York and is soon being 
:!l hi incisco. An unknown Babylonian architect discov- 
' tlu. yiuH iplt of the arch several thousand years ago, and it is 
1 ’• : > i: phs\ co in building and bridge construction the world 

■ • ' ' l } * ■ c:i: . i . ; n " about i 2co B.C. invented the first true 
i - ’ i: .i hi ter bonowed In the Greeks and Romans and 

M-o of most Ot the world’s languages today. T he 
‘ th sen tun \ I >. developed a series of nine 
. hiiow and u-e toda\ as arabic numerals, while the 
: Mil lf,,u P’ '■* th ‘ zero was contiibuted by Indian scholars shortly 
* l! ' i, ! i he tint lnasiiu tie compass was invented in Italy about 


11: i j 


\; 


i 

dlOUl! 


n.u.u: 


IT 1- oi)\ j 

tln\. !i* *\*. 


> :irst Hut tlu Oleins of tr.nts nun he unknown or forever lost. 
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1300, and today jet-propelled stratoliners use a modification of this 
early compass as an aid to navigation. Other examples could be 
cited of how traits move from one civilization to another and cover 
great distances and periods of time. More detailed attention is 
given to this characteristic of traits in another chapter; here it should 
be noted that traits can move and change with considerable inde¬ 
pendence. Not all traits in a society change at the same time or 
move as a unit. Dozens of customs may come and go while others 
remain constant; thus boys no longer wear Buster Brown haircuts 

but the nick in their coat lapels remains. 

A few paragraphs back it was stated that any civilization is a vast 
mosaic composed of elemental traits. In view of the characteristics 
just enumerated, this analogv must be slightly revised. Society is 
not a true mosaic, which is fixed and permanent. Rather it is more 
like a kaleidoscope pattern, in which bits of colored glass shift and 
change to form endlessly varying designs. So it is with t ic traits m 
the social heritage of any group. It should be understoo , o course, 
that traits move and cluster only through the agency of man. rui s 
move because men, in moving, carry them, as we shall see w icn we 
discuss diffusion. Traits cluster because in the past they have been 
originated in association, or subsequently brought into association 
for reasons that can be understood only in the terms o cac 1 partial 
lar combination. Man builds up his culture out of disparate ele¬ 
ments and the patterns of any civilization are evident because man. 
consciouslv or otherwise, has bound together certain speei c' rai s. 
This fact must be clearly understood lest independent motility be 
imputed to cultural traits, resulting in a dangerous tendency to an¬ 
thropomorphize culture. Culture exists because man »as mace 1 , 
and culture cannot exist without man. I lowcvcr, from the point of 
view of an individual born at any time, culture as a factor m shaping 
His behavior can be scrutinized and analyzed m an objective and mi 

personal manner. 


THE TENDENCY OF TRAITS TO CLUSTER 

To visualize traits in all their innumerable details would clearly 
be an impossibility were it not for the tendency of traits to cluster. 
This, it Will be recalled. ,s the second characteristic enumerated m 
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the preceding section. Traits rarely stand in isolation; they cling 
to one another. It thus becomes possible to study traits not as they 
stand alone but in characteristic combinations. In fact, the true 
significance of culture traits lies in the particular combinations into 
which they fall. It may be of use, for example, to know that a certain 
tribe has cattle, the possession of which constitutes a trait. But it 
is much more important to know that the cattle arc used as a medium 
of exchange, thus becoming associated with economic traits; that a 
man acquires a wife by presenting some of his cattle to her parents, 
thus becoming associated with matrimonial traits; that it is bad 
luck to kill cattle under certain conditions; that cattle are used as 


offerings to tutelary gods, becoming thus associated with religious 
traits; or that the cattle kraal is the center of the social life of the 
village. It is these trait combinations that arc important in under¬ 
standing how social behavior is modified by culture. 

I*or example, a Chinese observer of our civilization might notice 
that we are a meat-and fish-eating people, that wc have churches and 
religions, and that we have special shops for the sale of fish. He 
could list these facts, just as an anthropologist would list the traits 
that he could observe w hile studying the Eskimo. But the full si^- 
nitieancc of these traits is dear only when their interrelationships arc 
recognized, and it is discovered that a church law or custom pro¬ 
hibits the eating of meat on a given day of the week, with the result 
that on that day fish is more widely eaten than on other davs, and 
the mails, 's selling fish are rushed with business. This is a trivial 
example, to be sure, but it senes to show that appreciation of the 
combining a traits is necessary for an understanding of why indi- 
v i<!u :U in a given group behave as they do. Much of our behavior 
Milts from just such combinations of traits as this 


i ip. teu.k ii( \ of trait. to combine is illustrated in a description of the 
' '' • 11 1:1 loh'.' it s ‘oc:ct\ 1 >\ Professor R. II. Lowic.® Tobacco is 

• :i 1 '-.uif hut in Hu lik- o| tiie Crow Indian, hut associated with the 
!: ' " ; ‘ ‘ 1 1 e sciics i'l i ustoms and practices. Not every 011c can 

• .v .Kit. to! ms so; the privilege is limited to members of the to- 
"•‘ l “ " ' 1 - y ' l,m t * ,ls e«*»np one must be sponsored by a member 
1< ’ V ' :i n slaiuk '•(‘inewbat m the iclation of a son. In this adop- 

11 I'nnsttr.i- Sncutx. Moni .uul I iwrigl.t. New York. iqzo, pp. 240-41, 
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tion there are many ceremonies comprising many traits. Having become 
a member, the individual thereby gains certain privileges, including the 
use of special medicines. For these he must pay. In making his pay¬ 
ments the individual is often aided by his friends and relatives who thereby 
gain prestige. It is all quite elaborate, and the final object is the acquisi¬ 
tion of the right to plant tobacco. Thus the planting is a single event in a 
vast series of practices, in which varied customs are invoked and \aricd 
goods involved. It is the combination of all these traits, material and 
nonmaterial, that is significant in studying the Crow society. Many 
similar combinations of traits could be cited. 


THE CULTURE COMPLEX 

A clustering of traits around a central trait is called a trait complex, 
or more often simply a culture complex. It is thus possible to refer 
to the series of tobacco ceremonies and the material traits emp oyec 
in them (such as the sacred seed bundle) as a part of the tobacco 
complex. All of the practices centering in the use of cattle m Last 
Africa would constitute the cattle complex of that region. 

Our own socictv provides many examples of trait complexes. A col¬ 
lege football game will serve to illustrate. Each item used in playing the 
game is a trait: the football itself, the goal posts, the stadium, the uni¬ 
forms, the special shoes, the helmets, the benches, the score board, the 
referee’s whistle, the scoring sheets, the water buckets. ut t icsc arc- 
only a few of the traits combining to make a football game. I lie very 
rules of the game are a combination of traits. Then there arc the band 
the pennants, the flags, the score cards, the season tickets, the rescued 
scats, the college songs, the blankets, and the press box-to say no lung 
of the bottled soda and the peanuts, without which no game would be 
complete. Each of these in itself is a trait, and we have only begun the 
enumeration. The training table must be included. I hen, too, there 
is the custom of betting on the outcome. Elaborate accounts of the 
game in the newspapers must be taken as a part ot t le system. n many 
colleges an athletic holiday is granted for the big games. I his often in¬ 
volves a parade, a trek of the student body to the campus of the opposing 
team. There is the incidental celcbration-thc boys bring then dates 
along and fraternity houses arc filled with the sound of the sax. trumpet 
and clarinet as the festive members dance. And midnight suppers and 
a round of activity that last until the morning after. It all centers in the 
game of football.' The sum total of this grand constellation of traits is 
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the football complex. As isolated traits in an investigator’s notebook 
these would not mean so much, but taken as a combination of things 
and activities, regarded as a dynamic relationship of culture traits, the\ 
constitute facts of far-reaching significance. It is to the complex that 
the individual adjusts himself; it is the complex that standardizes the 
group behavior. 

One further example. Our society is characterized by the domina¬ 
tion of the machine complex. Modern science has given man control 
over mechanical forces, which he has now harnessed for his own ends. 
The introduction of the power machine revolutionized our own society. 
1 he application of scientific knowledge, as in mechanics, has permeated 
almost every sphere of our lives. We have machines for cvervthing and 
for every conceivable purpose; machines to transport us by land, sea, and 
air, machines to talk to us, to do our housework for us. to amuse us, to save 
time for us. \\ c have machines in the factory, in the home, on the road, 
and on the waterways; thousands upon thousands of material traits and 
nonmaterial elements of knowledge and custom have given rise in our 
own times to this great machine complex. It is a vast amalgam of goods 
and habits, knit together into a dominant combination which one must 
either adjust oneself to or perish. 

I las ing seen that traits tend to cluster, and recognizing the im¬ 
portance of these complexes in producing orderly social behavior, 
w e must now examine the natuic of the complexes in greater detail. 


CULTURE PATTERNS 

'A it hin even society are large numbers of these culture complexes. 
Incur own the following can rcadih be seen: the education complex, 
nit “ v ' hie 1 ! ‘all all of the material things and the customs, practices, 
luls - aiR I theories that combine to make our educational 
SN ' C1M 1 the machine complex, with all the devices and 
applications <a mechanics, and our habitual adjustments to them; 
i.k uh yams complex, with the intricate details involved in man’s 
ic 1 .. 11o i i tvi tile supernatural or unknown. One can enumerate al¬ 
most cmacssb: the sports complex, the industrial complex, the 
a muse! ik complex, the poll t ical complex, the agricultural complex, 
the urban mplex. the scientific complex, the military complex, the 
literary coi ; lex, and the artistic complex. This list is merely a be* 
gmnnm. be! it seises to indicate that our culture traits do cluster 
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and that the clusters stand out with sufficient distinctness to enable 
the student to recognize and study them. 

THE PYRAMIDING OF CULTURE COMPLEXES 

It is evident that each of these complexes is actually composed of 
a number of lesser complexes. Take the football complex in the 
American college. Within this complex are numerous subordinate 
ones. Thus, the training table and the traits centering in it actualh 
constitute a complex. The fraternity dances, with their varied ac¬ 
tivities, constitute another. The presence of the band involves still 
further localizing of traits, and the same is true of the newspaper re¬ 
porting, the sale of the soda and peanuts, the singing of the songs, 
and the shouting of the college cheers. Each of these represents a 
secondary complex. The sum total gives the all-embracing football 
complex. 

But football is only one of a number of similar complexes that 
have a place on the college campus. There is the baseball complex, 
die basketball complex, the tennis complex, and the track complex, 
to mention but a few. As with football, each of these has within 
it subordinate combinations of traits. I* urthcr, some of the sub¬ 
ordinate complexes may overlap, and constitute an integral part of 
one of the other larger complexes. 1 bus the custom of awarding 
college letters to victors, which is a part of the football complex, is 
also an element in the baseball complex, and, in fact, in all of these 
athletic complexes. Or the band, itself a combination of traits, 
may participate in the baseball or basketball game as well as at the 
football stadium. Organized cheering and singing of college songs 
have their place in all of the contests. 

One further combination of complexes can be discerned. W bile 
die various athletic activities on the campus individually constitute 
full-fledged complexes, considered together they arc so many second 
ary elements in a larger sport complex. They are likewise a part of 
die educational complex. Similarly, the automobile complex itself 
s tands out clearly, yet it, in turn, is a manifestation of the machine 
complex, which is connected with the scientific complex. The auto 
mobile may also be a part of the amusement complex; it certainly is 
a part of the transportation complex. 




°ne of the Yugoslavian states) cards wool by hand, 
•' • ''‘by lies m a crude swinging crib, under a homespun 
both material and nonmaterial culture traits arc 
represented. (I.wing Galloway) 

«it systematic classification has been perceived by 
^ bile the number of complexes seems and actually 
.m\ civilization, these complexes can be grouped 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF CULTURE 

This pyramiding of independent complexes into more elaborate 
combinations is a characteristic of culture. Yet even in this seeming 
intricacy there is actually much order. The fact that culture in anv 
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under major headings which constitute so many fundamental com¬ 
plexes of which all others arc secondary parts. Clark Wissler has 
probably gone farthest toward a systematic presentation of this in 
developing what he calls a “universal culture pattern.” 10 Under 
this “universal pattern” we can subsume our civilization almost as 
well as that of the Patagonian, the Blackfoot Indian, the Bushman, 
or the Japanese. Professor Wissler’s universal culture system is as 
follows: 


1. Speech 

Languages, writing systems, etc. 

2. Material Traits 

a. Food habits 

b. Shelter 

c. Transportation and travel 

d. Dress 

e. Utensils, tools, etc. 

f. Weapons 

g. Occupations and industries 

3. Art 

a. Carving, painting, drawing, music, etc. 

4. Mythology and Scientific Knowledge 

5. Religious Practices 

a. Ritualistic forms 

b. Treatment of the sick 11 

c. Treatment of the dead 

6. Family and Social Svstcms 

a. The forms of marriage 

b. Methods of reckoning kinship 

c. Inheritance 

d. Social control 

e. Sports and games 

7. Property 

a. Real and personal 

h. Standards of value and exchange 
c. Trade 


10 Chirk W issler, Man and Culture. 

• 923- Ch. IV. p. 74. 

11 Not a type of religious practice in 
healing cults— mm.sv. 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
highly advanced cultures, except for religious 
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8. Government 

a. Political forms 

b. Judicial and legal procedures 

9. War 


The fact that any civilization may be classified under this general 
scheme does not of course mean that all civilizations are identical. 
We have seen that such is not the case; there is obviously a vast dif¬ 
ference between ourselves and 
the Eskimos. While some 
traits, such as the use of fire, 
may be common to all peo¬ 
ple, the traits that arc not pos¬ 
sessed in common arc far more 
numerous. What this univer¬ 
sal scheme does mean is that 
the traits in any given society 
do form complexes, and these 
complexes fall under one of 
these major headings. Thus, 
every society does have speech, 
though obviously uot all lan¬ 
guages arc alike. All societies 
have some religious practices, 
though from group to group 
there is great variability. All 
societies have some develop¬ 
ment of art, yet there is a world 
of difference between the sum 
total of the Eskimo traits in this 



Weaving Irish linen in a Belfast spin¬ 
ning and weaving mill. The prod¬ 
ucts of sueli mills are sold in all parts 
of the world. Conversion of the flax 
fiber (the raw material of the indus- 

goods takes twelve 
months. 1 1 wing Oallovvav) 


.... ficlcl and the sum total of our 

own. \\ e nave then a general scheme comprising the various trait 
complexes existing in each independent culture. 

Someone lKis likened this universal culture pattern to the human 

skeleton. Individuals, like cultures, vary grcatlv in their external 

appearance. But actually all human beings arc constructed upon 

the same skeletal plan. Similarly, all cultures are built on the same 
structural plan. 

In slightly different words, it can be said that the social heritage 
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of any particular civilization can be classified completely under the 
headings of Wisslcr’s universal pattern. In this fact arc grounds 
for the belief that the differences between civilizations are funda¬ 
mentally not so great as might be assumed at first. Man creates 
culture always from the same general elements. It is the elabora¬ 
tion that varies. The manner in which the elements in the universal 
pattern are elaborated depends upon the particular history of each 
civilization. 

It may be noted that inborn drives, capacities, and aptitudes are 
reflected in the universal pattern. While we cannot correlate war 
with some hypothetical warring instinct—it is too complex a phe¬ 
nomenon for that—hereditary food requirements, sex drives, and 
parental tendencies, among others, are clearly reflected in the pat¬ 
tern; mental capacities of a relatively high order arc involved in all 
parts of the pattern; and such items as carving, drawing, sports, and 
games depend on certain aptitudes as well as on the requisite bodily 
structures. 


THE PATTERNS OF CIVILIZATION 


While it is important to understand that there is a general scheme 
to which all cultures conform, for the student of society it is even 
more important to observe that within even society the traits 
and complexes arc arranged in combinations or patterns that bear 
more or less definite relationship to each other. Not all aspects of 
Wisslcr’s scheme are equally developed in any one civilization. Cer¬ 
tain complexes arc elaborated to much higher degrees than others. 
Certain phases of the cultural life of a people are stressed more than 
others; one group of complexes will assume greater importance in 
the eyes of the group than another. This varies from civilization 


to civilization. 

Goldcnvvciscr expresses the idea in this manner: “ The pattern 
might also be described as the cast or spirit of a tribal culture or a 
phase of it, into which new features arising in the tribe or coming 
from elsewhere are molded.” 


If we turn to Australia, for example, vve find that much of the social 
activity centers in patriarchal groups to which the older men of the tribes 
belong. These are powerful groups and have important governmental 
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functions. If we turn to Africa, on the other hand, it will be discovered 
that while the natives of the Kalahari desert may not have highly devel¬ 
oped material traits in their culture, yet the art, folklore, and language 
have been developed to a remarkable degree. In some of the West 
African tribes one finds standing armies numbering thousands of trained 
warriors under the control of military despots. There arc vast kingdoms 
with land systems as intricate as those of feudal days in Europe. There 
arc court attendants and officials—ambassadors, tax collectors, and many 
others—and ceremonies that all but rival those of the Court of St. James. 
It is along these lines that African culture has developed. In East Africa, 
cattle complexes have an important function in the lives of the people. 
Many of the lesser traits and complexes center in the various uses of cattle. 

With ourselves—and it must not be forgotten that we should study 
our own civilization just as objectively as we study primitive societies— 
there may be some question as to which arc the dominant complexes in 
the social heritage. Wisslcr says the machine complex, the popular- 
education complex, and the popular-suffrage concept (democratic com¬ 
plex) arc outstanding. 1 - 'I hese are certainly liighlv characteristic of our 
culture; one might also add the property complex, the pecuniary or wealth 
complex, and the speed complex. Taken together these give our civi¬ 
lization its individual stamp. 


THE UNITY OF CULTURE PATTERNS 

The examples just given arc sufficient to illustrate the point that 
every civilization, though composed of innumerable traits and com¬ 
plexes, is a unified w hole in which all of the complexes fit together 
and are adjusted to one another. In this adjustment a few of the 
various complexes assume a more central and more important posi¬ 
tion than others. I hese peculiar and characteristic combinations of 
all the complexes of any civilization give what the anthropologist 
and sociologist call the "patterns' of the civilization. This pat¬ 
tern concept is a useful one because it enables the student to view 
a society as composed of large numbers of complexes, each in itself 
a peculiar combination or pattern of traits, and with all of these 
lesser patterns wo\cn together into a few major patterns. Civiliza¬ 
tion, which we have likened to a mosaic and kaleidoscope, may also 
be compared to a tapestry of intricate design. There are one or two 

1 ' c,ark XViss,tT - M ‘ m 0,111 Culture. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York, 
1923. p. 5. > 
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major motives, each of which is comprised of any number of lesser 
elements. Each trait is a thread; these threads combine to form the 
complexes, which are the minor designs in the fabric; and these 
lesser complexes arc then mutually balanced and adjusted to give 
the over-all impression. A quick survey of a civilization shows its 
major pattern (e.g., our own mechanized, democratized, materialis¬ 
tic, mass-educated culture). It requires much closer observation, 
however, to discover the lesser patterns and the individual traits, 
which arc the strands out of which the whole is fabricated. Yet with 
study and attention to detail they can be found in every civilization. 


"universal pattern" and individual culture patterns 

DISTINGUISHED 

The term universal culture pattern used by Wisslcr to designate 
his generalized classification scheme may perhaps be confused with 
the word pattern as we have been using it here. With Wisslcr, the 
universal pattern includes the generalized major complexes com¬ 
mon to all civilizations. The word pattern , as related to a particular 
culture, embraces those elements or combinations of elements that 
make this civilization stand out from all others. The pattern of 
each civilization is unique; it is this pattern that enables us to dis¬ 
tinguish one civilization from another. Thus, while there is a uni¬ 
versal form or pattern within which all cultures fall, the traits and 
complexes within a single culture will be found in combinations 
(patterns) peculiar to that culture. 


THE SELECTIVE INFLUENCE OF THE CULTURE PATTERN 

The pattern of any civilization is not consciously planned by in¬ 
dividuals; it is a product of historical growth. Development along 
particular lines is due to varying circumstances in each group. This 
trend becomes elaborated, and perhaps is eventually singled out for 
further elaboration. The ways of doing things soon become ha¬ 
bitual and unquestioned. They acquire a certain sacrcdncss. Mod¬ 
ification must not be abrupt. If new traits are added to the cul¬ 
ture they must be introduced in a manner that will not disrupt the 
major complexes. Everything, in short, must conform to the pat¬ 
tern. 
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This can be illustrated in our own society by the present-day op¬ 
position to certain economic and political doctrines now current, 
especially Soviet communism. As we have pointed out, one of the 
major patterns of our culture is centered in materialism, with its 
capitalistic organization and profit motive. The doctrine of mate¬ 
rialism is firmly entrenched in our social heritage. We arc adjusted 


; 1,1 1 1,1 'l- inCtIS 11 Angkor, Indochina. Especially interesting to 
:l ' eostmiK-s and the exotic style of architecture. (Ewing 

Callow av) 

i ' o1 ‘ 1 : ' :ic lo tl , * s materialistic pattern; to question it smacks of 

• ;i iv ’> ijucst toning one's own culture patterns is usuallv regarded 
Inn t | e« , l. • Much of our life and most of our ways of doing 
tlmij. are adjusted to this materialism. Consequently when in- 

ulu '^ s 110,11 “Ilier lands, where the economic patterns arc dif- 
terintb developed. come to these shores and suggest modification 
ot the prevailing economic and political patterns, their ideas arc 
met with the strongest resistance. 1 he traits or complexes which 
thc\ seek to introduce are so at variance with our own dominant 
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complexes that to accept them would mean demolishing or disrupt¬ 
ing our own pattern—or so it is believed. lienee the resistance, 
on purely theoretical grounds, to communism as a form of govern¬ 
ment. The practical considerations need not concern us here. 

Just as we distrust and often treat drastically the individuals who 
introduce traits contrary to our economic pattern, so we arc led to act 
against the individuals who merely hold ideas that do not fit in with 
our dominant political pattern, democracy. 

The same is true of the lesser patterns within a society. It must 
not be forgotten that any civilization embraces a great many minor 
patterns in addition to its dominant ones. Actually, each social 
class is dominated by its own pattern. 

As new traits (material or nonmaterial) are invented or intro¬ 
duced into any culture from without, they must be welded into 
the sum total of civilization that already exists. To repeat, civiliza¬ 
tion cannot be conceived of as a collection of isolated traits. The 
traits and complexes arc all related to one another like the elements 
in a kaleidoscopic design. Consequently new traits must be fitted 
in with those that already exist. 


Thus when the Plains Indians adopted the horse (which had been 
introduced to North America by the early Spaniards), they did not aban¬ 
don the travois —a primitive dog sled mounted on a pair of trailing poles— 
but merely enlarged and modified it to suit equine proportions. The 
horse was thus fitted into the older transportation complex.' 3 Singularly 
enough, the Indians refused to adopt either the saddle or the wheel, two 
traits that were entirely foreign to their culture, yet they did adopt the 
rifle in self-defense (but never attempted to manufacture it) and all too 
readily adopted the white man’s firewater. 

One interesting and widespread trait of the American Indian was Ins 
belief in a guardian spirit. This trait has been extensively studied b\ 
Dr. Ruth Benedict. 14 The point to note here is that while the funda¬ 
mental idea of a guardian spirit was common to the race as a whole, it 
changed markedly from tribe to tribe according to the individual social 
pattern of each tribe. 

Similar examples may be found in our own culture. We have, for 


13 Clark Wisslcr. “The Influence of the Horse in the Plains Culture.” American 
Anthropologist (NS), Vol XVI, 1914 

14 Ruth Benedict, The Guardian Spirit in North America. Memoir 29, American 
Anthropological Association, 19:3- 
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example, borrowed many traits from the Orient, reshaping and weaving 
them into our present-day patterns but losing sight of their original 
significance in the process. Thus the many small statues of Buddha seen 
in our homes and shops serve not as holy symbols of a mystical religion 
but more prosaically as incense burners or objets d'art. 

This tendency of fitting new traits into the existing pattern of a 
society is further exemplified in the manner in which maize, or In¬ 
dian corn, was introduced into Europe. The colonists who came 
to America took over the entire maize-planting complex of the In¬ 
dians, but when corn was transplanted to Europe it was sown like 
wheat instead of being planted in hills. Again, as Christianity 
spread over Europe it gradually incorporated many of the ancient 
pagan festivals into the Christian calendar and transferred to Chris¬ 


tian saints some of the attributes of the early pagan deities. Evi¬ 
dences of a similar fusion of religious elements can be found today 
among the Mexicans and Indians of the Southwest, where Cathol¬ 


icism has been grafted 


on remnants of ancient Aztec and Indian 


beliefs. 


It should be clear now that the pattern of any civilization exerts 
a selective influence. Inventions within a group must, in order to 
be adopted, conform to the general pattern, as must ideas or goods 
that pcimcate from without. I bus it can be seen that, generally, 
traits arc not added to the cultural heritage of a group in indis¬ 
criminate fashion, but are consciously or unconsciously chosen in 
accordance with the prevailing patterns of the group. Wisslcr puts 
it il'is wav: I his new trait that is offered must find something to 
tit into, otherwise it may be repulsed.” I bis is an important con¬ 
cept to bear in mind in studying civilizations. It enables one, for 
c sample, to understand the difficulties with which the so-called in- 
fiiM'r races adjust themselves to the predominant white culture. 

It is sour times ugued that the Indian and Negro are slow to ap¬ 
pro, etc the advantages of the white man’s civilization, and that 
then failure to adopt it is evidence of their nonadaptability and in- 
teii ( j11 1 y. If thev vverent inferior, the reasoning usually goes, 
■‘wouldn’t thev immed.atelv accept the white man’s better wavs of 
d >mg things? Such an attitude, ot course, naively overlooks the 


very point we have been stressing, 
plexes of w hite civ ili/.ation in no wav 


Many of the traits and com¬ 
fit into the Indian’s or Negro’s 
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own pattern of civilization and hence arc not readily absorbed. 
People reject traits they do not understand or which do not fit into 
their scheme of things. We reject foreign ideologies; the Indian 
rejects our theories of law and morals. The principle in each case 
is identical: the complexes do not fit the pattern, and consequently 
are resisted. 

Such is the strength and importance of the pattern of culture in 
each group. An understanding of this pattern concept makes the 
development of civilization much more intelligible. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Wliat is a culture trait and how is it related to the civilization of a 
group? Give an illustration. 

2. State and illustrate three important characteristics of culture traits. 

3. What is a culture complex and what is its relation to the culture trait? 
Give an illustration from your local community. 

4. What arc some of tlie important complexes in our society and how do 
they contribute to the orderliness of human behavior? 

5. What is meant by a universal culture pattern and what major com 
plexes, or groups of complexes, arc included? 

6. Distinguish between Wisslcr’s universal pattern and the pattern of a 
particular civilization, using the United States as an example. 

7. What effect docs the pattern of a civilization have on new traits that 
appear? Illustrate. 

8. Show with the aid of examples how hereditary drives, capacities, and ap¬ 
titudes arc involved in culture patterns. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Enumerate as manv as possible of the culture traits related to some col¬ 
lege social function, and show how these traits combine in a cluster of group 
ways that arc binding upon the individual participant. 

2. Enumerate the culture complexes that arc evident on a college campus, 
and show how they combine and recombine into various larger complexes. 

3. Compare the culture patterns of the United States and of any other 
country you may select, and point out some striking resemblances and dif¬ 
ferences. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Benedict, Ruth, Patterns of Culture, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 

* 934 - , • , • 

The culture patterns of various primitive peoples, including Indian tribes, 
arc compared. Special attention is given to nonmatcrial elements. 
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Lynd, Robert S., and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1929. 

A study of contemporary American culture as reflected in the culture pat¬ 
terns of a Midwestern town. 

Murdock, Georce P., Our Primitive Contemporaries, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1926. 

Describes and compares a considerable number of existing prclitcrate cul¬ 
tures. 

West, James (pseud.), Plainville, U.S.A., Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1945. 

A vivid picture of the culture of a rural village in the Midwest, based on 
an intensive 011-the ground study by the author. 
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THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF 

CULTURE 


Oulture traits and complexes are not distributed over the face of 
the earth in an indiscriminate manner. Various ways of doing 
things, various beliefs, and various material goods tend to be localized 
in fairly definite regions. Were this not so, it would be impossible 
to differentiate Eskimo and Hottentot civilizations. A region with 
a distinctive culture is termed a culture area. 

The culture complexes clustered in an area are constantly shifting, 
new traits and complexes arc being added, and inner changes are 
taking place. Viewed in perspective, no culture stands absolutely 
still. Rates of culture change vary in different areas all the way 
from the extreme slowness in a small primitive society to the rapidity 
that characterizes our own. 


HOW CULTURE CHANGES 

Culture changes chiefly in two ways: first, through an addition 
of new traits and complexes, and secondly through a modification 
of existing ones. The former is probably the more important. This 
type of change can be illustrated by a simple comparison in the his¬ 
tory of our own society. 

Imagine yourself living in Boston in the seventeenth century. There 
would be no fine city streets or tall office buildings, no trolley cars or au¬ 
tomobiles. Newspapers would be of the simplest kind, published once 
a week and containing “news” that was months old. Farm life would 
prevail. There would be no large factories or mills, and no moving pic¬ 
tures to provide an evening’s entertainment. In fact, life would be far 
simpler than it is today even in a remote New Hampshire farm com 
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mitnity. At least the latter lias the telephone, the radio, the automobile, 
and the daily newspaper to bring contacts with distant centers. 

What is Boston today? A city of 770,816 population (1940), the 
foremost wool market in the country, a leading center of the fishing, 
leather, and shipping industries, a major world port, the home of eight 
colleges and universities, and a metropolis of tall buildings, automobiles, 
trolleys, and buses. To the simple conditions of life of the Puritan fa¬ 
thers (who are memorialized in landmarks, churches, and monuments) 
all of these material things have been added through the years from 1630 
to the present. Nonmaterial traits have also been added. Vast libraries 
house thousands of books that represent the accumulation of the world’s 
ideas. Where one language was spoken, many tongues arc now heard. 
Where one religious belief dominated, main sects now have thousands 
of adherents. 1 he simplicity of the colonial period both in material 
and nonmaterial culture has been changed into bewildering complexity 
through the accumulation of innumerable traits. 

This difference between early and modern Boston cannot be explained 
on the ground that the modern inhabitants are more intelligent than their 
ancestors of Governor W inthrop’s day. Boston does not have automo¬ 
biles and telephones because people are born “smarter” now than they 
were in those days. 1 he contrasts are the result of the slow accumula¬ 


tion of knowledge. In short, the differences between the two periods 
are largeh differences of culture; the vast changes arc cultural changes. 
I'ach generation from 1630 to the present has added some new traits to 
the sum total of the culture existing in our society, and these have been 


passed on to its successors. 

• erm “social heritage.’ I he 
ur bosoms to swell at the 


I 1ms we again see the significance of the 
knowledge and material goods that cause 
thought ot our “advanced" civilization are 


really not of our own creation. 


lmt are our inheritance from those who 


b i\c gone before. I o be sure, new traits are being added during our life¬ 
time. as we shall soon point out. I lie radio has been developed within 
the past generation. \\ c did not inherit it as a complete trait. At the 
same time, we should remember that knowledge which made the radio 


possible has come down from the work of earlier generations of scientists. 
It must also be borne in mind that future generations will inherit radio, 
ti a \ ision. and radar just as we iulicrite d the steam engine from cighteenth- 
ccntur\ invcntois. So we are justified in considering even those traits 
that are developed in our own da\ as being truly a part of the social 
heritage. 
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THE CUMULATIVE NATURE OF THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 

It is possible to generalize upon the basis of what we have learned 
thus far and state that culture grows through a process of accumula¬ 
tion, that within any culture area this accumulation of traits is the 
important source of cultural change. In some areas the accumula¬ 
tion goes on at a faster rate than others, for reasons soon to be ex¬ 
plained. 



Stone workers with stone tools. Their carving reproduces that on walls of 
a now-ruined building at Mitla, Oaxaca, Mexico, which was constructed 
in Pre-Columbian times. Material culture of the Stone Age is illustrated. 

(Courtesy Smithsonian Institution) 


Just when man first began to build culture cannot be stated pre¬ 
cisely, although there is much information now available concerning 
the nature of the early stages of cultural development. In various 
parts of the Old World traces of prehistoric man and his work are 
found. Of these early periods we can know directly only about the 
material things, for nonmaterial traits vanish when the culture itself 
disappears. In the realm of material culture, the cumulative trend 
is relatively clear and distinct. Knowledge of prehistoric men has 
probably been best developed through archeological work in Spain 
and southern France. In these two sections, from the imperishable 
handiwork discovered in eaves and in the earth and correlated with 
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other knowledge, the manner in which trait is added to trait and 
technique to technique can be observed. 

Man’s earliest tools were crude stone implements—so crude that 
authorities still dispute whether they arc the work of man or nature. 
Then after thousands of years, flint implements that are unmis¬ 
takably the work of human hands appear. As centuries pass this 
work becomes more elaborate. The flints are more accurately 
chipped, and the implements become finer. Moreover, new im¬ 
plements were invented. To the early crude hammers eventually 
were added chisels and blades, reamers and scrapers. Thousands 
of years intervened between inventions of the more specialized tools. 
At first these tools were chipped on one side only, but eventually 
some great genius of those prehistoric days discovered that chipping 
on the reverse side of the blade produced an implement of double 
effectiveness. This development was a great addition to the social 
heritage of the group. 

Still later, bone work began to appear and implements in ivory 
and shell. Primitive man began to carve and to paint. The paint¬ 
ings on the walls of certain caves in France and Spain still bear testi¬ 
mony to the skill of these early artists. Technique was added to 
technique, and life was diversified. I he social heritage of the 
groups was broadened. 1 

1 his age of rough, unpolished stone w ork then gave way to a “new’” 
Stone Age. in w hich polished stone implements predominated. In 
! his age came the invention of the art of agriculture, the art of weav¬ 
ing. the domestication of animals, and the development of pottery— 
all of them inventions of the greatest importance. The social her¬ 
itage was becoming complex. Following these developments the 
use of metals was discovered, and the Stone Ages were left behind. 
Bronze and later iron work predominated. New 7 tools and utensils 

! l or clcl.nl, of tins cultural growth the student should consult Heim- F. Osborn, 
,V r " ,jf , t lc Old Stone .Aye. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York, iqiS;'G. C. Mac- 
Cuidv. //.»«<!« Or,».i.s, D. Appleton-Ccntury Company, Inc.. New York, 1924; 
V \l lo//cr. Social Origins and Social Continuities. The Macmillan Company. 
New nirk. I r.mz Boas ct al . General Anthropology. D. C. Heath and Com- 

pam. Host"", i.nx \ C. Clnldc. Man Makes Himself. Oxford University Press, 
New Aork i.);C and \\ liat Happened in History. Oxford University Press. New York. 
,( Mv n,Kl works. In tins chapter the details cannot be'filled in; our task 

is niercK to point out the simple beginnings from which human culture started, and 
the manner m which trait is added to trait 111 the cumulative development. 
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were now available. Where once there had been cultural simplicity 
there was now increasing complexity, and each generation added to 
the accumulated culture. With historic times, the course of de¬ 
velopment becomes much clearer; it is possible to trace back the 
process from our own society to the days of the Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENTIATION 

During all these thousands of years, various groups, possessing 
the culture of their time and place, were moving over the earth’s 
surface. Some broke away from those centers where culture flour¬ 
ished at an early time. They soon lost contact with all others and 
their cultural development came almost to a standstill. Other peo¬ 
ples may have broken away from parent groups before even the 
crudest inventions had been made. It may have been much later 
when their men of genius hit upon the art of stoneworking and de¬ 
veloped it independently. During this period of man’s cultural 
growth, great diversification was developing in man s social group¬ 
ings. 

Migrations, strange physical environments and adaptations to 
them, loss of contacts with more rapidly changing groups—all these 
factors would lead to segregation of some groups and would modify 
their cultural growth. Not all of these groups would, even from ear¬ 
liest times, develop along the same lines. The origins of the many 
civilizations that now cover the earth must be traced back to just 
such diversification. Those people who moved to the East would 
soon be out of contact with their progenitors; their development 
would be along new and different lines. The people who settled 
in the Mediterranean area had their own historical growth. I hose 
who went into Africa were subject to a still different social heritage. 
All over the world specialization was under way. Whether the 
migrations of man took place from a single region or whether all 
culture had its beginnings at one point is not of importance to the 
present discussion. It may be that there have been several inde¬ 
pendent beginnings of culture. The fact of interest to the student 
is that from prehistoric times cultural development has moved along 
different lines in different regions of the globe. Certain traits have 
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clustered in certain regions. The basis of culture areas was being 
laid at a very early date in man’s history. 

While this generalized view of the growth of civilization is im¬ 
portant, we must nevertheless confine our attention to the study 
of a given social group if we wish to understand its particular type 
of culture. Each culture area should be studied in the light of its 
own peculiar history rather than in the light of a universal trend of 
civilization. To understand any civilization one must first know 
something about the development of the traits that are clustered in 
that area. This accounts for the anthropologist’s keen attention to 
each individual culture area. lie recognizes the part that the social 
heritage plays in shaping behavior, and consequently seeks to trace 
out the development of the traits and complexes that make up any 
particular social heritage. Not all societies, however, develop 
through set stages of growth, as was formerly supposed. 2 


Thus far material civilization has been chiefly considered. Non- 


material civilization grows in much the same manner, although not 
always at the same rate. The store of ideas of early man was woe¬ 
fully small as compared with the knowledge of modern man. The 
general knowledge of even a Greek mathematician is paltry beside 
that of a bright college student. Up to about the end of the Ren¬ 
aissance a gifted individual could master the entire store of human 
knowledge, but since then science and learning have grown so vast 
that such an attainment is no longer possible. 1 here has been a simi¬ 
lar growth in complexity in nearly all other phases of nonmaterial 
civilization, especially in our own society. 


THE CULTURE-BASE CONCEPT 

1 he accumulated total of culture at any one time, in any given 
cult me area, is called the culture buse. W lien wc say that culture 
accumulates we mean that the culture base grows larger. It is clear 
that the size ot the culture base varies from civilization to civilization. 

1 he Eskimo has an infinitely smaller culture base than Euro- 
Ameiicans. But w hether large or small, the individual in each area 


■ I ° r an admirable discussion of the stage thorn of social evolution, 
C.oldeuweiser. \nthr o polo ay. an Introduction to Primitive Culture, F. S. 
Company. New York. ury. Chip. XXXI 


sec A. A. 
Crofts and 
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is conditioned by the size of this culture base and is almost totally 
dependent upon it. We are “advanced” because our culture base 
is large; the Eskimo is “primitive” because his is small. The sum 
total of knowledge existing in any society at any one time is the 
important fact in understanding the people in that group. An 
Eskimo child growing up in Eskimo society becomes a good Eskimo, 
with the limited culture to which the Eskimo group is heir. The 
same Eskimo child growing up in New York would doubtless be 


a good American, absorbing the culture common to modern New 
Yorkers. If by means of some fabulous time machine we could 
transport a Cro-Magnon baby from 15,000 n.c. to the present, and 
then allow him to grow up with the average American education, he 
would, according to the findings of anthropology, be able to enter 
the average American college at the age of 18. The Cro-Magnon 
man was “backward” only because his culture had not developed; 
time had not sufficed for the process of accumulation. Wc arc ad¬ 
vanced because we are fortunate enough to have been born 17,000 
years later in an area where the social heritage is of vast proportions. 
No individual creates his own social heritage; he is simply born into 
it. Consequently it makes all the difference in the world whether 
one is born a century or two earlier or a few centuries later so far as 
our own society is concerned. The difference would not be so 
great, perhaps, if we had been born in an Eskimo or Hottentot so¬ 
ciety. 


MAN'S DEPENDENCE ON HIS SOCIAL HERITAGE 

While we arc fortunate to have come into the world at this late 
date and to be in a relatively advanced culture area, it must not be 
forgotten that our advantages arc solely those of a favorable accu¬ 
mulating process. Our “superiority” is not our own individual ac¬ 
complishment; it is simply due to the fact that we have a rich heritage. 
Were this taken from us, along with our memory of it, wc should 
be even more primitive than Cro-Magnon man, and the long process 
of culture building and accumulation would have to be begun anew. 
Graham Wallas puts this idea dramatically: 

But the most important and progressive varieties of the human race 
would probably, if social inheritance were in their case interrupted, die 
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out altogether. If the earth were struck by one of Mr. Wells’s comets, 
and if, in consequence, every human being now alive were to lose all the 
knowledge and habits which he had acquired from preceding generations 
(though retaining unchanged all his own powers of invention, memory, 
and habituation), nine-tenths of the inhabitants of London or New York 
would be dead in a month, and 99 per cent of the remaining tenth would 
be dead in six months. They would have no language to express their 
thoughts, and no thoughts but their re very. They could not read notices, 
or drive motors or horses. They would wander about, led by the inarticu¬ 
late cries of a few naturally dominant individuals, drowning themselves 
as thirst came on in hundreds at the riverside landing places, looting those 
shops where the smell of decaying food attracted them, and perhaps at 
the end stumbling on the expedient of cannibalism. Even in the coun¬ 
try districts men could not invent, in time to preserve their lives, methods 
of growing food, or taming animals, or making fire, or so clothing them¬ 
selves as to endure the northern winter. An attack of constipation or 
measles would be invariably fatal. After a few years mankind would 
certainly disappear from the northern and temperate zones. The white 
races would probably become extinct everywhere. A few primitive races 
might live on fruit and small animals in those fertile tropical regions where 
the human species was originally evolved until they had slowly accumu¬ 
lated a new social heritage. 3 


The foregoing passage may seem highly imaginative, but its essen¬ 
tial point is true. Man today is dependent upon the social heritage 
in which he is born; man always has been dependent on this herit¬ 
age; if it were eliminated he would revert once more to a stage just 
above the subhuman level. 

Looked at from the standpoint of this analysis, the differences 
between men. either over long periods of history or between con¬ 
temporary groups living in different culture areas, seem to be mat¬ 
ters of accumulated culture—or culture base—rather than differ¬ 
ences ol inborn ability. Wc can see this clearly if we compare the 
culture of our grandparents’ day with that of our own. The fact 
that we hav e a greater number of traits todav hardly needs dem- 
onstrating. The same explanation can be extended backward in 
accounting for the differences between the days of our grandparents 
and our gieal grandparents, and between the latter and our great- 


* Graham 
p. 180. 


\Y.i! iv Our Social Heritage, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1921. 
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great-grandparents. Clearly it is culture that is at the basis of these 
differences and is the essential element in understanding the change 
that takes place within any group. 


INNER CULTURAL CHANGES 

Important as are these changes in culture resulting from the ac¬ 
cumulation of culture traits, there arc also changes in the culture 
of any people that are not the result of such additions, but grow from 
internal modifications of existing traits. 1 bus a given ceremony in 
a primitive society may be slightly varied in passing by word of 
mouth from generation to generation. A story may be embellished 
as the teller seeks to gain increased approval from his audience. A 
design may be changed with passing time by the virtuoso s display 
of technique. Differences in the abilities of individuals in any 
society, with their slightly varying viewpoints, will produce these 
inner modifications. It is these inner changes that result in inven¬ 
tions that are clearly of basic importance. 

Having seen that the important cause of cultural change is the 
addition of new traits to the already existing culture base, it is now 
necessary to ask how the individuals in any culture acquire the new 
traits that are added to the old. 


THE SOURCE OF CULTURE TRAITS 

There arc two sources of culture traits. I' irst, someone \\ ithin the 
group may invent a new trait, cither material or nonmatcrial. 1 bus 
within recent years the jet-propelled plane has been developed by 
aeronautical engineers working in laboratories. Using the material 
and knowledge already a part of our culture base, they recombined 
certain elements and the new trait resulted. Similarly, new insecti¬ 
cides and new medicines have appeared in great profusion during 
recent years as a result of improved research, thus enlarging the 
culture base. 

Nonmaterial traits arc invented in much the same way, though 
perhaps in a less scientific manner. Books arc written, music is 
composed, poems arc conceived, philosophies developed, and re¬ 
ligions introduced, all by individuals within our own group. The 
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same applies on a smaller scale to the primitive group, where in¬ 
stead of books and philosophies there may be incantations and folk¬ 
lore. New traits are constantly being added because individuals 
possess inventive ability. 

But not all traits develop within a given culture area. The people 
of the United States spend millions of dollars annually on cigarettes 
and cigars, yet tobacco and smoking are traits that were borrowed 
from the Indians of North America, being unknown to our Euro¬ 
pean ancestors before the days of Jean Nicot and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Gunpowder plays an important part in modern Euro-American cul¬ 
ture, although it was invented by the Chinese about the twelfth 
ccnturv A.D. The Old Testament of the Christian Bible dates back 
to the Hebrew civilization that flourished about 1000 B.C. The 
masonry arch was first used by the Babylonians, and a little later bv 
the Etruscans, who gave it to the Romans, from whom our European 
ancestors copied it. Steam engines were first made by Englishmen, 
yet the Japanese build them today with commendable skill. It is 
evident that much of our own social heritage was invented by out¬ 
siders from whom we have borrowed heavily. In our own culture 
no one can state the ratio of native to foreign traits, but it is clear 
from observation that we have received from others far more than 


we have created ourselves. As Ogburn savs, “It is much easier to 
borrow culture than it is to invent it." 4 The acquisition may have 
been in the past or it may be contemporary; the result is the same. 
1 he new trait or traits are added to the social heritage and passed 
on to future generations, w ho soon become so habituated to the new 
element that thev rarely stop to consider the source. Often, in fact, 
thev credit their own native ancestors with the invention, as did the 


Atrium Negroes when 
t heir socictv. 


asked to explain the presence of tobacco in 


DIFFUSION 


1 he spread ot culture traits and complexes is called diffusion. 
W In n we sav that one civiliz.it ion has “borrowed” from another, we 
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to the Chinese is contained in Paul 
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mean that a trait or complex has spread from one to the other. The 
white man borrowed the corn complex from the Indian that is, 
when the two civilizations came into contact the corn complex of the 

Indian was taken over by the white settlers. 

The diffusion of culture traits may be within a single culture 
area or, as in the case of Indian corn, between two cultures. 1 aris, 
for example, is one of the centers where clothing styles originate. 
Germany was for many years the diffusion point for certain t\pes of 
scientific knowledge. New York and London have long been the 
economic and financial centers. But the essential point is that new 
traits do not spring up simultaneously all over an area; they arc 
relayed out to more distant points from certain important centers. 
The farther away from the center, other things being equal, the 

longer it takes a new trait to permeate. 

As an illustration, contrast the styles in women’s clothes m New 
York and in northern Vermont or western Idaho; or observe how 
a popular song, originating in a New York musical comedy is soon 
heard in hundreds of other cities throughout the country. Because 
of newspapers, radios, and moving pictures the spread of traits m 
modern society is more rapid than in primitive society, or even within 
our own culture areas in previous generations, yet the principle is the 
same. Traits radiate from focal points. This applies to traits in¬ 
troduced from without as well as those invented within a culture. 

In spreading between two areas, traits in many instances appar¬ 
ently jump from a culture center in one area to a culture center m 
another, just as in spreading within a large area they jump from a 
primary to a secondary center—as Paris styles spreae rs ^ to ew 
York, whence they are distributed to secondary centers. This pat¬ 
tern, however, is not always followed. Anything that brings two 
civilizations together leads' to the spread of traits from one to the 
other, as will be show n later. 

It may be a single trait that spreads, or a vast complex of traits. 
Tire crossword-puzzle craze traveled from the United States to Eng¬ 
land and thence to France. Individual words frequently enter our 
language from distant sources: garage and camouflage from the 
French, succotash from Narraganset Indian, ketchup from Malay 
Indian, chocolate from the Aztec and tobacco from the now dead 
Taino language of the West Indies. The wooden shoe has spread 
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all over eastern Europe. Many instances illustrate the fact that a 
single trait may have a long history of diffusion. 5 

Entire complexes also may spread. The horse complex was taken 
over by the Indians from the Spanish. The Japanese superimposed 
the Western machine complex upon their ancient feudal form of 
civilization. The tobacco complex has circled the globe: Columbus 
brought Indian tobacco back to Europe, the Spanish and Portu- 



IVr cent of cities above 1.000 population having cit\ manager. The map 
illustiatcs the spread of a nonmaterial culture complex that first appeared only 
a few decades ago. Note the marked unevenness of the diffusion. (E. C. 


McYoy. Tatteuis of Diffusion in the United States,” American Sociological 


Review. Yol. 1940. p. 221 ) 


gucse traders carried it along the northern shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. paving the smoking habit to the Negroes of Africa; from 
Africa, tin h -haven complex reached Asia, and going northward was 
adopted !>\ the Siberians, from whom the North American Eskimo 
acquired flic habit, smoking his first tobacco in Russian pipes! 0 

1 he history ot the alphabet, the masonry arch, the spread of Chris* 

N I ki.' ] -,i A»f/i7«i/)r»Joyv. Itarcourt. Brace and Company, New York, 1923, 
Chaplet* - !.■ 11 ;i\c tin. history of various traits and complexes that have spread 
iioiii one civ 1I1/ ;t i< 11 to another and have been incorporated in the latter. 

11 Ibid. 
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tianity, the diffusion of painting and sculpture, the development of 
law and legal codes from the time of Hammurabi to the present— 
these are the histories of complexes that have come down through the 
centuries from groups having cultures different from our own. 

There has been a tendency on the part of some writers to o\er- 
stress the part played by diffusion. It has been contended that an 
invention can take place only once, and that all cultural resemblances 
can be explained as the result of diffusion from a single center. This 
theory leaves no place for the possibility of independent origins 
that is, the invention of a similar trait at two distant points. The 
evidence exists, however, that such independent or simultaneous 
inventions have occurred; the classic example, perhaps, being the 
simultaneous invention of the calculus by Newton and Leibniz in the 

seventeenth century. 


DIFFUSION A CHARACTERISTIC OF CULTURE TRAITS 


The tendency of traits to spread is a characteristic of culture. 
Primitive groups borrow from other primitive groups; the culturally 
advanced borrow from the culturally advanced. T he primitives 
also borrow from groups having more complex civilization, while 
the latter often acquire traits from the less advanced areas. The 
extent to which traits diffuse is well illustrated in an advertising 
pamphlet published by the Watcrbury (Conn.) Chamber of Com¬ 
merce under the title, “Watcrbury Has Something On Everybody. 
The pamphlet begins thus: 


Tliis [title] is the slogan adopted by the Chamber of Commerce an 
accurate, concise way of saying that somewhere on your person, probably, 

you have some small article made in W atcrbury. 

We make safety and common pins, buttons, hooks and eyes, shoe eye¬ 
lets, and shoe hardware generally. . . , . 

Waterbury and Ingersoll watches arc made in Watcrbury by the 

wTmakc match boxes, split rings for buttons, pencil clips, and brass 
fasteners for corset steels, and furnish brass, the foundation of plated 
jewelry. 

We put real money in your pocket, for the blanks for nickels and cents 
are furnished the government from W aterbury. 
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When you chance to go wrong, it is Waterbury that furnishes the 
handcuffs and leg irons for jails and prisons. 

If you arc a nymph, a satyr, or a mermaid; or a South Sea Islander 
dressed in the simplicity of nature; or a citizen of the far country to 
the north of us, the habitat of the polar bear, the reindeer or the walrus, 
and where it is so dark six months in the year that the face of the clock 
or a watch cannot be seen except by the occasional glint of the aurora 
borealis, then it may be true that Waterbury' has nothing on you—and 
yet, if a missionary has happened your way and you have a souvenir 
trinket left by him, it is not unlikely that it came from a Waterbury 
factory. 


TYPES OF DIFFUSION 


Wisslcr, in analy zing the spread of culture, has pointed out that 
diffusion may be either unconscious and unplanned, or conscious 
and deliberate. 7 lie calls the former natural diffusion, and the 
latter organized diffusion. A slang phrase will quickly diffuse, al¬ 
though no effort is consciously directed to this end. Travelers arc 
constantly bringing back from foreign countries traits which they 
introduce quite unwittingly. On the other hand, a dominant coun¬ 
try or a dominant organization may wish to spread its beliefs and 
ways of doing things or its material goods to those people not in 
possession of them. 'The missionary movement is an example of 
conscious diffusion, and primitive societies sponsored missionary 
movements even as we do. War of conquest is organized diffusion. 
1 he press of business organizations into new markets is another 
example of organized diffusion. 

The favorably situated culture areas are those of most rapid 

growth. ll is not hard to understand win a Mediterranean country 

. • 

should have a more rapidly accumulating culture base than a native 

Australian group. It is clear why New York has a more elaborate 

culture than that possessed by the Alaskan Eskimo. The world 

moves through New York. It is a great focal point from which 

traits diffuse. It is there, to use the older phrase, that civilizations 

“cross fertilize. I he Euro American culture area is centrally lo- 

• 

catccl It was m this area that culture, perhaps through accident, 

7 Chirk WisMrr. \lj'i uml Culture . Thomas V. Crowell Company, New York, 
1923, Chapters \ 1 I- 1 X 
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began to flower along scientific and mechanical lines. This alone 
not only gave the white group a control over nature and man that no 
other group had ever possessed; it also gave this group the knowl¬ 
edge for developing communication as it never had been developed 
before. The accumulating process forged ahead. 1 he culture base 
gained a tremendous acceleration; soon all other culture areas seemed 
far behind. Thus Western civilization became the dominant one. 
Wonderful as its growth has been, it can be explained wholly m 
terms of cultural accumulation. I o this end we must now examine 
the mechanism of culture growth. 


SURVIVALS IN THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 

The statement that culture grows through a process of accumula¬ 
tion implies that as new traits arc added to the culture base in any 
area they do not replace, trait for trait, the older ones, but instead the 
new traits and the old are actually retained side by side. In the 
process of culture accumulation practically nothing is lost. 8 

As man developed artificial lighting, he added the invention of the 
candle to the primitive rush light or burning faggot. Later lie invented 
the kerosene lamp, and still later, illuminating gas and the gas mantle. 
Finally, the electric light was developed, progressing from the early carbon- 
filament lamps to today's fluorescent and sodium-vapor lamps. All these 
forms of artificial light still exist, although the earlier types are used less 
and less frequently. It is because old traits tend to persist in the face 
of improvements that the culture base is constantly broadening. 

The culture of any group contains many elements that arc carry-overs 
from an earlier time. These are called survivals—traits that have out¬ 
worn their original usefulness, yet still persist. There arc nonmatcnal 
traits in the nature of antiquated ideas: superstitions, weird beliefs as to 
the cause of disease, and ancient political philosophies; as well as materia 
traits like the buttons on a man’s coatslecvc, the bow on the sweatband 
of a man's hat, the dummy smokestacks on Diesel-powered ocean liners, 
and the imitation wood panels on the sides of modern steel Pullman cars. 
Sometimes the survivals serve a definite purpose or have real utility, but 

- Some traits do seem to have been lost. The art of mummifying is no longer 
understood. Also, an exhaustion of material mav cause a gap in the culture of a 
people. Pacific Island peoples that formerly had canoes no onger know how to 
make them; disappearance of wood from the reg.on explains this. But these eases 
arc relatively rare. 
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this is usually different from the original use to which the traits were 
adapted. Ceremonies that are now performed for amusement only were 
once full of religious significance; customs that now are merely amusing 
(like throwing rice at weddings) were formerly of vital import; material 
traits that once served one specific end now serve another, as in the case 
of the academic gown. The social heritage includes a great number of 
traits of this type, all persisting, some having a certain usefulness, but 
many no longer bearing any relation to the original purpose. 

In this accumulation of traits, always growing larger with the pas¬ 
sage of time, there is, however, much that is of great value to man. 
Knowledge of facts is continually being acquired, and like any other 
trait this knowledge persists and is passed on to the generations that 
follow. The more knowledge man has, the greater becomes his 
control over nature. Wc, with our vast scientific background, ob¬ 
viously have greater power at our disposal than has the Eskimo with 
his limited knowledge. 

THE RATE OF GROWTH OF THE SOCIAL HERITAGE 

As one observes the historical growth of culture in general, one 
sees that at first the growth is exceedingly slow. T housands of 
years elapsed between the Old and New Stone Ages. As the culture 
base grows in size, however, the new traits appear with greater fre¬ 
quency. The si/e of the world’s culture base seems to determine 
the rapidity with which new traits will be invented in the most highly 
developed culture areas. An invention is the combination of two 
or more old traits to produce a new one. Every invention builds 
upon past know ledge and to that extent is determined by it. Thomas 
Edison could not have invented motion-picture photography had 
he lived a hundred years earlier; the motion picture could come 
only aftvi the invention of still photography and the celluloid film. 
1 ’he steamboat was dependent upon the steam engine and could 
not have been invented before the latter. Each invention depends 
on know! Age that lias been accumulated previously. The size of 
the culture base is a most important factor in inventions. The 
greater the number of elements in the base, the greater the possi¬ 
bility of new combinations. 

T his relationship also applies to other culture areas than our own. 
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Where the base is small, the rate of change from internal inven¬ 
tions will be slow. The Eskimo culture base is small compared with 
our own; this is one of the reasons why it seems to remain stagnant, 
and why inventions are few and far between. 1 ’ W c are, to repeat, 
fortunate to be born in an area with a vast accummulation of cul¬ 
ture, but our fortunate position should not cause us to regard as in¬ 
ferior the areas with smaller culture bases. It is simply through the 
accident of birth that we arc here instead of among the Papuans 
of New Guinea or the Bushmen of South Africa. W c owe what 
superiority we have to our accumulated social heritage. 


Culture in an area, it thus appears, grows somewhat like money at 
compound interest. A sum of money at three per cent interest com¬ 
pounded annually will double in about 23 years; a dollar deposited in 
1700 would have amounted to slightly more than $2,000 toda\. At first 
both principal and interest are small, but as the interest mounts and is 
added to the principal the increase is cumulative, for the interest is paid 
on an ever-growing principal which in turn is increased b\ the amount 
of interest paid. Cultural accumulation has a similar pattern of growth. 
The prehistoric culture base is the single dollar deposited. The slow 
addition of new traits represents the initially small interest. As ages 
pass, new' inventions or ideas are added to the original base; the base en¬ 
larges until finally it becomes a vast accumulation out of which new’ 
inventions develop rapidly. In our culture area the base is large and in¬ 
ventions frequent. The more frequent the inventions the faster the 
cultural base grows, and the broader the base the more numerous and fre¬ 
quent arc the inventions. Thus in our generation change follows change 
with almost breathless rapidity, while in areas where the base is small, 
changes arc slow and infrequent. 


PROGRESS AND CULTURE CHANGE 

The change in our own society is largely in the realm of material 
traits. In our nonmaterial civilization the accumulation is by no 
means as rapid. We do not always accept change readily. It is 
largely in the realm of material goods, where we are used to change 
and where we can sec the results of change quickly, that we welcome 

8 Perhaps another factor in accounting for slowness of cultural change in Eskimo 
civilization is that the culture is so completely adapted to the environment; it thus 
enables the Eskimo to survive better, perhaps, than any other conceivable culture. 
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the new. Our commonly accepted ideas of progress can usually be 
analyzed in terms of material development. On the nonmaterial 
side, progress is by no means so evident. People are said to be con¬ 
servative when they cling to old culture traits and resist the introduc¬ 
tion of new ones. Those who readily accept new traits and adjust 
themselves to the resulting changes are said to be progressive. From 
the earlier analysis it follows that a group may be progressive in 
its material development and conservative with reference to its non¬ 
material civilization. "Phis characteristic appears to apply to our 
own sovietv. 

9 

In the light of our analysis we can regard the social heritage as a 
vast and growing accumulation of culture traits in favored culture 
areas. I he picture is not a static one, for traits are shifting and 
diffusing constantly. Areas close to the paths of diffusion absorb 
the new traits, fit them to their patterns, and thus enlarge their cul¬ 
tural bases. Remote areas are rarely reached by the spreading traits, 
and then only after a longer period of time. In these regions the 
cultural base in consequence develops slowly. Furthermore, in addi¬ 
tion to the traits that enter from w ithout, inventions arc being made 
within each area. The rapidity with which these appear is condi¬ 
tioned by the size of the culture base. Hence in centrally located 
regions with large culture bases inventions are far more frequent 
than m the remoter areas. This means that the culture of the 
former grow s more rapidly and outstrips the latter, as is show n by the 
histon of Furo-American culture. 

All of the foregoing merely serves to reinforce the conclusion pre- 
\ ioush reached, that the individual is largely the product of his social 
heritage. I he terms backward and advanced are to be considered 
as referring to culture, not race. I he backward are those whose 
culture base is small, and whose development is consequently slow. 
1 he advanced arc' those having a vast social heritage, whose increas¬ 
ing accumulat ion of t raits leads to further and further development. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

l. W hat is meant In a culture- area? Gi\c two or more illustrations. 

-. In v. hit \\ay> does culture t lnugc? Illustrate bv examples from our 
on n soe ictv. 

V 'A bat o meant In vising that culture is cumulative? Give illustrations 
from ieccnt cultural developments in the United States. 
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4. What is a culture base? Compare briefly our culture base with that 
of some other country. 

5. What is meant by culture diffusion? How does it occur, and what part 
does it play in the development of a culture base? 

6. What is meant by an inner change in culture? Illustrate. 

7. What is a culture survival? Give illustrations of a harmless and a 
harmful survival. 

8. Why are inventions so frequent in our own society? 

9. Why do group contacts affect the rate of cultural growth? 

10. Explain conservatism and radicalism in terms of culture change. 

11. How does Graham Wallas emphasize our dependence on culture? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Take any simple invention with which you are familiar and show how 
its originator was dependent upon the past in producing it. 

2. Using an encyclopedia or other reference source, write a paper tracing 
the diffusion of one of the following: the alphabet, the masonry arch, to¬ 
bacco, Christianity, the steam engine, the use of the horse, coffee, printing, 
the theory of democracy. 

3. Prepare a list of as many superstitions as you can think of and show 
how, as survivals, they are undesirable elements of the social hciitagc. 

4. Through the use of the encyclopedia or other reference source, identify 
important nonmaterial inventions during the past 20 years in the fields of gov¬ 
ernment, education, religion, or economic organization. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Chapin, E. Stuart, Cultural Change, 'I he Century Company, New York, 
1928. 

Traces the development of nonmaterial culture, including social inven¬ 
tions. 

OcnuRN, W. F., and M. F. Nimkoi f, Sociology, Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 


pany, Boston, 1940. „ 

Chapters on ‘The Growth of Culture/' “Obstacles to Change, and “ I he 

Social Effects of Invention” arc illuminating discussions of these topics. 
The last-named chapter lists the social effects of an important material in¬ 
vention, the radio, and also gives a considerable list of social inventions. 
Research Committee on Sociae Trends, Recent Social Trends, McGraw- 


Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1932. 

A detailed exposition of changes in all fields of American life, with special 
attention to inventions and other factors in these changes. 
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CULTURE AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


/in-: previous chapters have been designed first to show man’s 
dependence on his social heritage, and second to analyze in some 
detail the nature of that heritage. Only through an understanding 
of the particular elements of the heritage to which any group or 
individual is responding can the resultant behavior be properly inter¬ 
preted. Consequently there is need in social analysis always to con¬ 
sider the cultural environment and the special combination of traits 
that impinge upon the individual or group at a given time or place. 

The present chapter has also a twofold purpose. First it points 
out how cultural analysis aids in understanding the social problems 
that confront any culture group, and especially our own; then it 
shows how the cultural point of view helps us to face the problems of 
world adjustment, particularly the adjustment between so-called 
inferior and superior groups. 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND ADJUSTMENT 

Social problems are problems of adjustment. The criminal is 
not adjusted to his social environment; the old-fashioned person is 
not adjusted to the changed conditions of a modern industrial 
civilization; the immigrant is not adjusted to living conditions as he 
finds them in a new country; some of our religious beliefs are not 
adjusted to the finding, of modern science; labor is not adjusted to 
capital, nor capital to labor—the list might be extended indefinitely. 
The word adjir-hucnl implies some kind of a harmonious relation¬ 
ship between two or more elements that are dynamic. If all things 
were unchanging, the problem of adjustment would disappear. It 
is because a chan <■ in one element or set of elements necessitates a 
change m a second set that difficulties and maladjustments arise. 
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It has been stressed that any civilization is composed of innumera¬ 
ble traits, each with its own historical background, and that all 
traits in a group do not arise at the same time or place. Moreover, 
traits are always tending to diffuse and shift. And finally, com¬ 
plexes grow and change; culture is dynamic. 

With the interrelations that culture involves, it is not surprising 
that the various complexes arc not always well adjusted to one 
another, nor, consequently, the individuals upon whom the com¬ 
plexes impinge. Furthermore, the larger the culture base, the greater 
will be the possibility of maladjustment. Doubtless there arc many 
more social problems in our own culture area than would be found 
in a simpler area. 


DIFFERENCES IN THE RATE OF CULTURE GROWTH 

One of the principal sources of social maladjustment lies in the fact 
that various complexes have different rates of growth or grow at 
different rates at different times. The culture base grows, it has 
been shown, by a process of accumulation, and rarely do groups of 
traits disappear completely. Material civilization, in our generation 
at least, multiplies and develops at prodigious speed. I he automo¬ 
bile has changed from a crude horseless carriage to a streamlined 
150-horscpowcr sedan within a relatively short period. Patents are 
granted annually by the thousands. Every issue of our national 
magazines brings us the advertisement of some new device that 
is being placed on the market. Our customs, however, show no 
such rapid tendency to change. Our codes of morals arc but slowly 
modified. We still use the ceremonies of our grandparents’ day. 
Our economic philosophy changes by imperceptible degrees. At 
the same time, however, our scientific knowledge is increasing at 


an accelerated speed. 

What frequently happens is that two complexes having some 
mutual relationship get out of step with each other in consequence 
of a rapid change in either one. A complex of material traits may 
forge ahead, leaving behind the older customs formerly associated 
with it. Modern man frequently struggles with antiquated methods 
that are unsuited to the changed condition of contemporary society. 
Or the lack of adjustment may be between two nonmaterial com- 
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plexcs, as when certain religious groups refuse to modify their doc¬ 
trines or to introduce changes that are necessary in the light of 
modern scientific advancement. 

THE CONCEPT-OF CULTURAL LAG 

The situation in which one complex moves ahead, leaving a de¬ 
pendent and related complex unchanged or changing but slowly, 
is called a cultural lag. 1 This lag may occur between any two asso¬ 
ciated traits.- Sometimes the lag is not great, and the more slowly 
changing complex is soon readjusted to the complex that is changing 
more rapidly. Sometimes the dependent complex lags far behind, 
and the time needed for the adjustment is a matter of generations. 
Professor E. B. Woods has offered the following illuminating ex¬ 
ample of cultural lag: 

European peasants, it is often observed, tend to retain the primitive 
ideas and ways of living to which they were accustomed in some remote 
ancestral village, and to practice them in crowded tenement houses in 
Law rence. Mass., or New York City. For example, the simple fishermen 
who bring their families from the Portuguese Islands in the Atlantic to 
live in New Bedford or Fall River have a picture of clean beach sand in 
their minds which they act upon most unwisclv in the murky industrial 
• punters the\ inhabit in their new environment. At home the women 
were accustomed to clean the milk bottles bv filling them with sand 
from the beaches, but when they continue the practice with the use of 
such sand as they can get in a crowded urban community their babies get 
sick and die. A highly industrialized urban civilization such as they 
find here has made such a practice unsafe and unworkable. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AS CULTURAL LAGS 


I be present status of women in modern society is explicable in 
terms of cultural lag. In a much earlier period, before the rise 
of modern industrial conditions, the mores and folkways concerning 


1 \\ dliam I . Ogbmn, Sonal Change. The Viking Press, New York, 19:2, Part IV. 

In this .ni.tlwis the writer is under indebtedness to Professor Ogburn. Me does 
feel, however, that Professor Ogburn tends to overstress the dependence of the non- 
material upon the material inltiiie. making the lag primarily between these two. In 
our own society there ma\ be much justification for this (op. cit., pp. 26SfF.), but 
ns a general principle* it seems more valid to assume that the lag may be between any 
two or more groups of traits, and to emphasize this possibility. 
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woman and her sphere developed. In an age when the agricultural 
family was the unit, life naturally centered primarily in the home. 
The man tilled the soil and raised the crops. The woman ran the 
house, which usually included spinning and weaving, making the 
clothes, preparing the food, churning the butter, dipping the can¬ 
dles, and many other forms of labor entirely unknown to the city 
woman of today. There were no bakery shops, no canned goods, no 
delicatessen stores. Each family produced largely for itself, and 
tho woman had no small part in that system of production. Also, 
it was the mother’s duty to teach and train the children, for there 
were no public schools. With such a background, ft is readily un¬ 
derstood how the mores centered in the concept that the woman’s 
place is in the home; under such a scheme of life, it actually was. 
The agricultural environment and the mores of the woman were 
well adjusted to each other. Then came the tremendous change 
represented by the Industrial Revolution and the development of 
city life. Large-scale production in factories replaced the simpler 
home industry. One by one the older tasks of the woman were 
taken from her. She no longer made her cloth and sewed the 
clothes. Neither was she required to do all of her baking and pre¬ 
serving, for food shops and canning factories did it more efficiently 
than she could. The public school relieved her of much of her 
function as a teacher. At the same time, there were opportunities 
in the world of business and industry. The factories called for fe¬ 
male workers, education opened up the possibility of careers, the in¬ 
vention of the typewriter and telephone made women a necessity 
in many businesses, and financial independence actually became a 
reality for a growing number of the so-called weaker sex. Changed 
material conditions—the introduction of the factory system and 
the machine, as well as the increasing complexity of city life—made 
necessary a rcadaptation of the old mores. Woman’s place was, 
strictly speaking, no longer entirely in the home unless she wished 
it to be. 

But have the mores and folkways changed? Have the nonmaterial 
traits—the attitudes toward women—been modified to meet these 
changed conditions? While they arc indeed changing, it is obvious 
that the change is exceedingly slow, and that the adaptation is by 
no means complete. As a matter of fact, women themselves are 
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torn between the new desire to go out into the world and the old 
mores which tend to keep them in the home. Here is clearly a 
problem growing out of the different rates of growth of two asso¬ 
ciated complexes. One set of traits lags behind the development 
of the other. 

Bound up with this particular problem are many parallel problems 
which arc the outgrowth of the same cultural lag. The political role 
of women, the equal-pay-for-cqual-work campaigns, the discrimina¬ 
tion against women in industry, and labor legislation for women 
all have their roots in cultural lag. In fact the more general prob¬ 
lem of the family and its evolution may be similarly analyzed. The 
problem of divorce is largely one that involves the adjustment of 
the older attitudes and ideas about woman and her place in the 
family unit to the modern conditions under which her economic 

9 

independence is possible. The conditions that have freed the woman 
economically inevitably produce the need for readjustment; the 
mores that prevailed in the days when the woman was dependent 
for support upon her husband will no longer serve. Such mores, 
howev er, arc changing slowly; they lag. nevertheless, and therein lies 
the social problem. 

One of the age-old lags has been between the beliefs of various 
organized theological groups and the findings of men of science. 
Religions complexes tend to follow slowly the more rapidly accu¬ 
mulating scientific complexes. It was so in the time of Galileo; 
present dav fundamentalist beliefs are subject to the same inter¬ 
pretation. l lie fundamentalist is not perverse or hypocritical; lie 
is simply conditioned to a theological complex and is unable to 
recondition lmnself to the newer concepts of biology, geology, and 
history. 

Recent developments m psyehologv seem to demonstrate the 
4 11 lacy o! healing as criminals certain types of offenders whose law¬ 
breaking stuns from poor environment or personal maladjustments, 
i he old prison s\ st, m grew definitely out of a theory of punishment. 
It was assumed that the one sure wav to deter crime was to punish, 
with varving dcgiees ot sevuitv. the criminal who committed it. 
I he penitenti. ir; . as the word implies, was originally a place where 
the wrongtloei was confined until he became penitent. These 
theories concerning the cause of crime have changed, but the prison 
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system remains largely unaltered. There is a lag between our newer 
knowledge of causes and the older treatment which was based on a 
different theory of causation. 

J 

The so-called race problem has developed from similar maladjust¬ 
ments. This is especially true with regard to the Negro. From the 
time of their involuntary migration to this country to the present 
Negroes have been regarded as an inferior race. The slave psychol¬ 
ogy has held generations of white men in its grip: the Negro accord¬ 
ing to this biased viewpoint was a bom servant, unlettered and 
without hope of cultural development. The white man’s attitude 
and adjustments toward the Negro were based on this false psychol¬ 
ogy. The new Negro is now arising, adapting himself to the white 
man’s pattern, and actually contributing in many ways to the cul¬ 
tural development this pattern represents. That there arc talented, 
accomplished Negroes in all professions and occupations needs no 
documentation here. Having been given a certain political status, 
the Negro is now beginning to enjoy a long-deferred cultural status. 
Nevertheless the ingrained emotional attitudes of the white group 
still persist. In spite of his accomplishments the Negro finds that 
whites continue to regard him as their inferior and resent his cultural 
advance, or at least confuse tolerance with condescension. The 
actual cultural development of the Negro has been more rapid than 
the growth of racial equality. This lag between the Negro’s achieve¬ 
ments and his acceptance by the whites is a cultural, not a racial 
problem. 


CULTURE AND SOCIAL REFORMS 

The foregoing examples indicate that cultural analysis makes for 
understanding of social disorder. Regarded as the lag of one par¬ 
ticular complex in relation to another, a social problem docs not ap¬ 
pear so terrifying or insuperable as before. Moreover, this clearer 
understanding of the nature of a social problem makes it much easier 
to direct the attention of the reformer in such a way that his efforts 
will not be futile. In the past, too much attention has been given 
by well-meaning reformers to various panaceas which were thought 
to be the cure for all social ills. Our analysis has shown that no such 
cure-all exists. T here is no social ill that will yield to a single rein- 
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cdv. Social ills result from a multitude of individual and group 
maladjustments. Wliat often seems to be general social disorgan¬ 
ization is in reality the sum total of a large number of individual 
social lags. 

Each lag has its own history, as does each trait involved in it. 
There * s no single-track program of social reform whereby all the 
social lags can be eliminated and complete adjustment attained. 
Cultural analysis and the trait concept show that to hope for such a 
simple solution is sheer folly. Social problems must be accepted 
for what thev arc: specific maladjustments between interwoven and 
interdependent culture traits. When they arc so understood, the 
first step toward reduction of the lag between the unadjusted com¬ 
plexes has been taken. Clearly the cultural approach is of value in 
understanding the normal and abnormal functioning of a group. 
()ut of this understanding can come readjustments which will reduce 
the individual lags that produce disorganization. 3 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES AND THE RACIAL THEORISTS 


These observations have an important bearing on international 
and interracial attitudes. I he fact that cultures are inherited and 
are constanth changing from generation to generation casts serious 
doubt on the validity of assertions that one culture group is inherently 
more advanced than another, or that there is such a thing as a 
“superior" race whose destiny is to lead all other races. We have 
alreadv seen that the present cultural level of the African tribesman 
is the product of environmental forces; because he has not invented 
telev ision oi built skyseiapcrs we cannot conclude that his brain and 
nervous svstem is interior to ours. So-called racial inferiority, we 
have striven to show, i- i relative concept, implying cultural com¬ 
parison by those who a-Miine their level to be the higher one. It 
should not be taken to in m that there is an absolute set of values, 
either biological oi psv« liological. bv which races or groups can be 
measmed. I lieu i> .mple evidence in the rise and fall of civiliza¬ 
tions over the long coin .c of historv that so-called inferior peoples 

It mr*.t not. In»vuu-i. : *e .a-mhikcI th.it social l;i£S can he removed once and for 
all. 1 he chnimiw tonditirm ot iiltmc and its cumulative nature preclude any such 
l topiaii eoa 1 Hu? sk i!v mal Jiu'tnicnts can he removed, and then the reformer 
can turn In attention tn tin new problems that have arisen in the meantime. 
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have become superior, and vice versa. We have only to contrast the 
barbarian Greeks of the Dorian Age (1500 B.C.), who were “in¬ 
ferior” to their Egyptian contemporaries (then at the highest point 
of their culture) with the Greeks of Plato’s clay (400 B.C.), when 
the Egyptian Empire had long since fallen into ruin. Or consider 
the “inferiority” of the Anglo-Saxon tribes in relation to the Roman 
Empire of Trajan (A.D. 98) with the English nation of Pitt’s day 
(i8co), when the Roman Empire was remembered mainly as the 
subject of Edward Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. Such sweeping 
alternations from inferior to superior status and back to inferior arc 
not to be explained in terms of inborn mental abilities or biological 
make-up; they arc rather the result of a multitude of economic, politi¬ 
cal, and other social changes, the sum total of which we call cultural 
change. 


THE CULTURAL UNITY OF MAN 


It is simpler, however, as well as more gratifying to our self-esteem, 
to ascribe our present fortunate position in world culture to our 
supposed racial superiority, and to accept the racial theory instead 
of examining and evaluating cultural backgrounds. But by now it 
should be evident that such a onc-dimcnsional viewpoint can lead 
only to a distorted conception of society as a whole and to a rein¬ 
forcing of racial prejudice. I low we as a group happen to stand at 
any moment in relation to other groups is purely a matter of fortui¬ 
tous cultural circumstance. 


Conversely, a frank recognition of the process of cultural growth 
must lead to increased toleration and understanding between groups 
where formerly the unwarranted ideas of “inferior” and “superior” 
prevailed. Instead of applying these illusory catchwords we must 
begin to think in terms of cultural or background differences. The 
narrow concepts of “good” and “bad,” “high” and “low” as ap¬ 
plied to groups of mankind fade before the broader outlook which 
a comprehension of the cultural viewpoint should develop. 4 Gold- 


« It is sometimes asked why other races, if they arc not inferior, do not take over 
the dominant white civilization. The most adequate answer is given by Professor 
Franz Boas in the fust chapter of The Mnul of Primitive Man. rev. cd.. T he Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1938. The grip of culture upon individuals conditioned to it 
must always be borne in mind. Further, the gap between our culture and that of more 
primitive groups is now so great, due to our rapid accumulation of culture traits, that 
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cnwciscr expressed this truth concisely by saying, “Man is one, civi¬ 
lizations are many.” If there is any basis for international harmony 
and interracial understanding, it must surely lie in the fact that 
culturally man is everywhere following the same general pattern and 
aiming at the same human goals. 

Failure to recognize the essential humanness of man the world 
over was partly excusable in the past, because knowledge of other 
culture groups was relatively meager. In the present century a vast 
amount of cultural materials have been collected, yielding an inti¬ 
mate knowledge of many other peoples. In the light of this knowl¬ 
edge it has been discovered that these people, fundamentally, are 
not unlike ourselves. The emotional and intellectual traits that 
were supposed to differentiate them from us have faded away upon 
closer examination. They are men quite similar in many respects 
to ourselves, with ability that compares with ours, yet with a culture 
of a different tvpe. Through a study of their culture, and their atti¬ 
tudes and reactions to it, we can learn to understand and appreciate 
those who come from areas other than our own. 

In the same wax we can even come to appreciate those who live 
m distant sections of our own F.uro-Amcriean area. We are too 
prone to overlook what other groups have contributed to us. It is 
b\ a studv of the individual traits and complexes in our own social 
heritage that our debt to others becomes apparent. Such a study 
is likeh to break down the cultural smugness that has characterized 
us in the past, and tor this reason it is important to know what the 
social heritage is. I lie present dominant attitude of the majoritv of 
our ow n group tow aid ot her groups represents a vast social lag. which 
can be reduced onh through application of the cultural viewpoint. 
If there is am single thing that can help us to understand mankind 
the world oxer and to appreciate the wonder of his work, it is this 
studx ot culture. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. W h\ -h Mild the 1 1 \;■.i11i ic n.ituic ot culture lead one to expect cultural 
justinent' 


n.duo 


hi Imeiit Ish’.a’i ii. r- * :> iim lon^ei possible. Consequently am attempt at 
1 o.i ut; "vei is n a i, ■ l • hi llu best iiu turn of the simpler group. Of equal 

iiit,'ml.tic i i\ tin l t : a t piiiuitise "roups have no desire to “take over,” since 
tlu . do not mi- in < i i m" tilings the snperiontv that is so evident to ns. 
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2. Explain with the aid of illustrations how various parts of culture de¬ 
velop at different rates. . . , 

Define cultural lag. and give illustrations of its principal forms. 

4 What light docs the concept of cultural lag throw on the nature of 

social problems and the methods of dealing with them? 

c. Wherein does the cultural approach to sociology differ from that of the 

racialist approach? What lag is involved in the latter? 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

Write a brief paper on the Industnal Revolution showing the trans¬ 
formations it wrought in social life and the cultural lags that developed m ,ts 

WrlaCC 

2. Compile a list of as many social problems as you can. and indicate briefly 

how they involve cultural lags. . , 

Through the use of current periodical literature ascertain and report 

recent changes in the attitudes of whites toward Negroes and their effect on 

the cultural lag involved in Negro white relations. 

4. In the light of our cultural analysis prepare an indictment of cultural 

snobbishness. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Chapin, F. Stuart. Cultural Change. The Century Company. New York. 

Analyzes cultural lags in the family and other domains of social life. 
Htrskovitz, Melville ).. Man and 11 is Works. Alfred A. Knopf, lire.. New 

^comprehensive systematization of culture theory in all its aspects. 

Lynd Robert S., and Helen M. Lynd. Middletown ,n Transition. Ha, 

court. Brace and Company, New York, 19 J 7 ; 

Replete with instances of cultural lag in a Midwestern town. he chaptu 
titled “Middletown Faces Both Ways” is particularly impressive. 

Ocburn W. F., Social Change, 'l he Viking I rcss, New \ ork. 1922. 

An original study propounding the theory of cultural lag. Gives many 
examples of lags and resulting maladjustments in American life. 




Pa/d Pluiee 


GEOGRAPHY, ECOLOGY, AND THE 

COMMUNITY 


Part Three deals with selected aspects of the material setting within 
which social life goes on. The geographic environment has a more 
direct effect on material than on nonmaterial culture. Culture, it¬ 
self affected by the environment, helps people adapt themselves to 
their physical setting. Different cultures may exist within similar 
physical environments, and the same culture, with only slight modi¬ 
fications, may exist in different geographic regions. Invention 
changes our relation to our environment, but cannot end our de¬ 
pendence on it. 

There is no proof that certain types of physical environment are 
more conducive to human energy and inventiveness than others. 
The geographic environment affects cultural change, however, in 
that it affects cultural isolation or diffusion. Wherever man settles 
he changes the landscape. He exploits some of the natural re¬ 
sources. The TVA is an example of a planned effort to change a 
physical environment. 

Human beings live in group settlements. These differ in size, in 
spatial design, in permanence. Factors affecting the settlement pat¬ 
terns of peoples are: the geographic setting of a people, its tech¬ 
nology, its food-getting practices and other economic activities, the 
age—or stage—of settlement, its degree of urbanization, and its 
habits of transiency or stability. 

Communities are groups of people, in local areas, having col¬ 
lective or synchronized activities in which the people participate. 
They may be classed as rural or urban on the basis of size, density, 
heterogeneity, and other social differences. Human ecology is an 
outgrowth of general ecology, which is the study of the relations 
of living organisms to their environments. Human ecology is the 
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study of sustenance relations among people, including the spatial 
aspect of such relations. 

Cities take on characteristic spatial patterns which reflect eco¬ 
nomic and status values. The units of organization arc small areas 
resulting from centralization (the nucleation in space of specific- 
activities) and segregation (the clustering together of like people 
or institutions). These areas undergo changes or successions. Some 
social problems arc highly concentrated in certain areas, almost ab¬ 
sent from others. A number of areas combine to form an over-all 
city pattern. Generalized schemes of the over-all city pattern in¬ 
clude the zonal hypothesis and the hypothesis of sectors. City plan¬ 
ning regulates the growth of cities, but has been adopted too recently 
to be an adequate guide to the early stages of their growth. 

Rural trade areas consist of those areas whose trading activities 
center around a specific village or town. A metropolitan region 
centers on a large city; it consists of a metropolis and a hinterland 
of smaller communities and open country areas which are mutually 
interdependent. Both rural trade areas and metropolitan regions 
specialize in certain production activities, and must all depend on 
one another. Social interaction has arisen out of economic relations 
in trade areas and metropolitan regions, affecting the attitudes of 
the people. 



Chapter 9 


GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS AND CULTURE 


/he human environment is quite complex. It consists, first of all. 
of human beings living and working together. The living together 
of men, and the communication among them, is the source of all 
that is distinctly human. Second, it consists of culture—that is. the 
body of customs and beliefs and meanings that surround us and do 
much to determine our conduct. Third, there is the physical aspect 
of our environment, the air we breathe, the ground we live on, the 
sunshine and the rain, the natural resources, and the seas, rivers, 
and mountains. 

This chapter and the one that follows arc concerned with the 
effects of the physical or geographic environment on the social life 
of man. What is the relation of the geographic environment to 
culture? To what extent have technological advances freed us from 
dependence on our local physical surroundings? What arc the con¬ 
sequences of settling on marginal land? Is the geographic en¬ 
vironment an important factor in social change? 

THE GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT 

The geographic environment is itself composed of several ele¬ 
ments. First of these is climate. Heat, cold, rain, snow, and 
drought are all dynamic geographic factors. Each of these makes 
demands on the people affected. The Eskimo’s ability to make a 
snow house in an hour or two has often saved him from freezing 
to death. The dwellings of many peoples in the South Pacific is¬ 
lands are fashioned so as to offer protection from the sun’s heat and 
at the same time to catch any cooling breezes. In parts of the Near 
East where water is scarce, roofs are built to catch the rain and con- 
sene it for use. The rainfall of many unirrigated areas determines 
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the kinds of crops that may be grown. Seasonal changes are re¬ 
flected in the clothes we wear, the games we play, the kind of work 
we do, the resorts we visit, even the food we eat. 

Second is a set of elements that together make up the material 
formation of an area. These include the soil, rocks, streams or other 
bodies of water, subsurface materials such as water, oil and minerals, 
and the contours of the surface. These constitute the most stable 
components of the environment, though they are not unchangeable. 
The item most subject to change among those named is subsurface 
water, since it is controlled within any given climate by the uses 
to which the land is put. Vet it is a factor of vital importance in the 
growth of plants. 

The area in which people live always leaves its imprint on mam 
aspects of their culture. Its most direct influence is on the use which 
people make of the land. Yet wc shall see that the same kind of 


land may be used in many different ways. Differences in the fer¬ 
tility of the land affect the levels of living of farmers in this country, 
and, in consequence, the degree of comfort and security thev have 
come to expect. Steep hillsides have made terracing an established 
agricultural practice in the Philippines and China. Mineral ores 
and oil resources may lie unknown in the earth, but as long as thev 
exist they arc potential objects of exploitation. 

I lie third geographic element is native vegetation and animal life. 

I he tonus of life which arc natural to an area depend fundamentally 
fin the soil and subsurface strata, and on the moisture and tempera¬ 
ture. People of practically every culture have made use of the 
plants and animals native to their environment. Captain John 
Sinif li said of \ irginia that the country was “overgrown with all sorts 
ot excellent good vvoodes for building houses, boats, barkes and 
sluppex. I he cultures of some of the tribes living on the Great 
I lams were centered around the exploitation of the bison. Desert 
aicns tluoughout the world arc everywhere very sparsely settled or 
quite without human habitation. I'ropical jungles, in contrast, 
have kept people out bv the very density of their growth. Wher- 
evci people have settled, however, they have wrought some change 
in the natural hie ot their environs, and have modified the balance 
of nature. 


Geographic location and routes of travel 


constitute a fourth set of 
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environmental factors. These differ from the preceding ones in that 
they have to do not with the nature of the group’s immediate sur¬ 
roundings but with the nature of its dependence on these surround¬ 
ings. While the isolation of a settlement or its measure of contact 
with the outside world can never be explained in terms of geography 
alone, the geographic factor cannot be ignored. Mountain ranges 
and vast mountain expanses have until recently hampered the move¬ 
ment of peoples and the flow of communications. Geographically 
isolated peoples are dependent on the resources of their immediate 
surroundings and on their own inventiveness. Waterways have been 
among the most important avenues of travel throughout all history; 
most cities of antiquity had river or seafront locations, and so do 
most contemporary cities for that matter. Recent inventions have 
done much to minimize the geographic barriers to travel, but they 
have not altogether overcome them. 

The geographic is never an unmodified environment. Wherever 
man has settled lie has left his stamp on the physical landscape. I Ic 
has made trails through the woods and cleared areas for settlement. 
He has attacked the natural wild life. lie has cut down forests, 
ploughed the prairies, and sunk deep shafts into the ground. In 
removing the natural cover from the land, he has affected the rainflow 
and the drainage of rain water; he has left the soils exposed, to be 
carried away by the passing winds. Every culture has its own way of 
exploiting the landscape; no culture leaves it untouched. The phys¬ 
ical environment, then, is not a static thing. Some of the changes 
have been deliberately brought about, others have been the unwit¬ 
ting consequence of man’s actions. Being modifiable, the physical 
environment is itself a stimulus to social change. 

“Environment” docs not necessarily include the whole of one’s 
surroundings; instead it denotes those aspects of the surroundings 
that have a conditioning or modifying influence. A full under¬ 
standing of the impact of nature upon a culture often requires dili¬ 
gent study. Many geographic elements have exerted a very direct 
influence; among these arc vegetation and climate. Others, such as 
subsurface water with its effects on plant growth, have had important 
indirect effects. Still others, such as undiscovered deposits of coal, 
are not truly part of the human environment at all. Mine shafts 
and oil wells not only bring the materials of the earth into use, but 
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in doing so extend the human geographic environment into the 
ground. 

ENVIRONMENT AND CULTURE 


The accommodating of ourselves to the physical environment is a 
condition of life itself. Every form of life requires an environment 
within which it can live. Plant species do not appear throughout 
nature in a random manner, blit require suitable locations. Most 
species of birds migrate with the seasons, an essential condition of 
their survival. Man is one species of life that is found in widely 
differing physical environments, yet he does not live in the water or 
on lifeless wind-swept mountain tops. A part of our adjustment to 
our surroundings is automatic. We breathe the air, perspire in the 
heat, shiver in the cold. The pupil of the eye expands when the 
light is dim and contracts when it is bright. Gravity holds us to 
the earth’s surface. 


A second part of our adjustment to the physical environment con¬ 
cerns other biological needs. If we arc to live we must have food 
and drink, must protect ourselves from extremes of heat and cold, 
rain and snow. But while all people breathe in essentiallv the same 
way thc\ do not all eat the same foods or live in the same sort of 

houses or wear the same kind of clothing, even within essentiallv 

• 

similar climates. 1 lere nature offers us choices, and the customs of 
our society determine the choices we make. This aspect of our ad¬ 
justment. then, is a cultural matter. The culture tells us how to 
select, produce, and process commodities originating in nature, to 
.sati'dv um needs for food, fabrics, and building materials. 

A third aspect of our adjustment to our physical surroundings, 

likewise cultural, involves the use of various materials, soil fertilitv, 

• 

mom it a.n.s and oceans tor needs or wants that are not strictly biotic. 
W e set mu houses in green lawns, and plant flowers and shrubs bc- 
tore them W c hud courting more romantic in moonlight than in 
bright sunlight. \\ e drive great distances to stand in awe before 
panoramas ot mountains and valleys, or to hear ocean waves lash 
against the boulders of the shore. W e swim in the summer, skate 
m the winter. In many such ways we use nature to satisfy aesthetic 
and other interests. 

Culture is .1 distiuctivolv human product, built up through the 
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transmission of practices and ideas. It does not spring from the 
ground, like flowers, to bloom in any predictable way. Yet the physi¬ 
cal environment has left its imprint on every culture. Even society 
must live within its physical setting. Being bound to it, each must 
have practices that make living within it possible. Likewise even' 
society has learned to utilize the resources of its surroundings. Man 
has learned to gather berries and roots for food, to take fish from 
the streams and lakes, to capture or kill wild animals for food and for 
their hides, to use banana leaves, rushes, or hay as a roofing material, 
to cut firewood and lumber from the forest, to mine ores for the 
manufacture of useful products, to make bricks and pottery from 
clay, to clear fields and use the soil’s fertility in crop growing, to dam 
rivers and direct the flow of their waters into irrigation ditches, to 
use the energy of waterfalls, to use the warmth of the winter sun to 
heat dwellings and the warmth of the summer sun to heat water. 
No one society does all these things. No one society uses all the 
materials and natural processes with which nature has endowed 
it. Nevertheless, means of using some of their natural resources 
is part of the store of knowledge of all peoples. The way these re¬ 
sources are used helps determine, and is in part determined by, the 
modes of life going to make up a given culture. 

The accounts that follow show how people in some different parts 
of the world provide shelter for themselves. All types of shelter arc 
adapted somewhat to the climatic conditions in which they are 
found. All show the relation of environment to culture. 

THE HOUSE WE LIVE IN 

Let us look at the kinds of shelters that have been or are being built 
in the United States. This country, consisting of many geographic 
regions, has a wide variety of climates. The distribution of building 
materials is uneven. No American house is built exclusively of 
local materials. The development of transportation has eliminated 
the necessity for that. 

Architectural styles in this country do not follow regional lines 
very closely. We may find Cape Cod cottages on the West Coast, 
in the deep South, in the Middle West, and of course on Cape Cod. 
We find Georgian architecture everywhere. There are regional dif- 
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ferences, however, in that certain styles are more characteristic of 
one region than of another. These regional differences in archi¬ 
tecture reflect differences not only in climate and building materials, 
but also in local traditions and periods of settlement. Some terri¬ 
tories were fairly well settled and homes built before it became the 
custom to decorate gables and verandas with “gingerbread”; others 
were not developed until that fashion had passed. 

Climatic differences do affect architecture, however, especially in 
the newer design trends. “Homes in the North,” points out an 
official of the F1IA, “arc usually built with a compact plan, making 
them more easily and economically heated in winter weather. Liv¬ 
ing rooms, as a rule, are located to receive as much sunlight as pos¬ 
sible, and protection is provided against cold winter winds by means 
of buildings, trees, or storm sash. In the South, cross ventilation 
is more important for comfort than economy in heating. A com* 
pact plan is less essential, and houses arc designed and located to take 
advantage of the prevailing summer winds.” 1 

Let us look at our architectural differences a little more closely. 


Dwellings constructed for summer-vacation use arc more likely to 

have wide verandas, and walls of single thickness, than year-round 

homes. I louses consisting of two separate units tied together with 

an open veranda or “dog-run” arc found in the South but not in the 

North. In 1 lorida there arc mam houses with white tile roofs to 

• 

deflect the heat of the sun. 1 hese houses are carefully anchored to 
their foundations to prevent them from “taking off” during a hur¬ 


ricane. 


I he adobe house is found in the soutl 

sun-dried 
1 he houses usually 
windows, to insulate the interiors 


lwcstern states as well as in 

Mexico. I'hcse houses are constructed of bricks made of 
eaith. with straw sometimes used as a binder, 
havi fairly thick walls and small 


• - * ^ V W ^ A • • V ^ • 

against the hot sun. Some projected designs for this area provide 

no openings on the south except clerestory windows shaded by an 

overhanging roof, while flit northern facades arc made to open up 

completely by the use of folding doors. lo what degree such dc- 

sigm are adopted will depend, of course, upon the fancy of the 

builders or pure hasers. People are nearly as fashion-conscious about 

x m as they are about the clothes they wear. 

* 

1 The New York Tunes, Pei ember ;i. 1 


0.41 




A “before” and “after” ucw of tlie same area. The upper picture shows 
the sordid conditions surrounding Dctioit slum buildings; the lower, a low 
rent housing protect, Brewster Homes, with which the slum homes were 
replaced. (Courtess Detroit I lousing Authority Photographs In Barton 

Studios and A i Commercial Studio) 
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California lias led the nation in the adoption of the “open style” 
of architecture. Not only are houses of this type less cut up inside 
by partitions than more conventional houses, but also their walls 
include large glass areas which make the interiors more continuous 
with the out-of-doors. Some of the glass areas open up to make the 
indoors and outdoors one expanded living area. 

The “solar house” is a name given by some architects to a type of 
dwelling with a long wall of glass on the south. All the major rooms 
in such a house have a southern exposure. The overhang of the 
roof is precisely calculated to cut out the summer sunshine when 
the sun rides high in the sky, but to let in a flood of warming sun¬ 
shine in the w inter months when the sun is lower. In the Chicago 
area, on clear winter days with the temperature far below freezing, 
the sun warms these houses to a comfortable temperature without 
the use of any auxiliary heating. Instead of shutting out the warmth 
of the winter sun, as most of our houses do. the solar house makes 
use of it and thereby saves the occupant many dollars on his fuel bill. 


THE HUTS OF THE NAMA HOTTENTOTS 

I lie Naina I lottentots live in an area of more than 100,000 square 
miles in southwcskrn Africa, i he temperature over most of the area 
a\ erages about 1 for the year, though freezing weather is common 
m winter. Rainfall is slight. Murdock gives us a brief sketch of 
their shelters: 

1 he I lottentots dwell in light. portable, dome shaped huts. The men, 
4 '’ whom tails the task of erecting them, plant twenfv or more flexible 
acacia poles vciticalh in the ground in a circle ten to fifteen feet in diam- 
1 ‘ci I het then bend the tops inward and fasten them together with 
■ on!-, 01 liiongs where thc\ meet or cross. Over this framework, which 
a' '-c-ts about eight feet m height. »hc\ bind rush mats, first around the 
• uiv .. then acios*. the top. how domwa\s in the front and rear are cur¬ 
tained wi'n ‘•pec, 1! mats, which can be rolled up when desired. The 
n i:, h ,irc e\c eed’ugh well made: the women dry the rushes in the sun, 
b nc I hem wit h a tnu aw h and sew t hem together with bast thread. The 
huK aie warm m winter, when an inner lining of skins is added; cool in 
Mimmei. w hen tnc heat eontiaets the lushes and permits the air to circu¬ 
late freeK: and ch\ during a storm, when the rushes swell and become 
impenams to ram I he\ are likewise admirable suited to a nomadic 
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life, for they can be dismantled in a short time. The mats and poles arc- 
rolled or tied in bundles, packed on the backs of oxen, and transported 
to the next camp. The huts of a camp or kraal are arranged in a circle 
inside a high fence of thorn bushes and facing an open space in the 
center which serves as a fold for the stock at night. 

The floor of the hut is smeared with a mixture of cow dung and blood 
A fire burns on an excavated hearth in the center, and around it the 
members of the family sleep on skins or mats in little holes or depressions. 
Near the rear door, in a net supported on four poles, rest objects which 
must be kept out of reach of dogs. . . . 2 

Housing is but one field in which we can observe the utilization of 
natural materials for the satisfaction of human wants and needs. 
We could likewise observe food practices, or modes of dress. We 
could observe the daily work routines of different peoples. We 
might note that in temperate or cold climates work goes on through¬ 
out the day, while in hotter areas work stops during the heat of 
noontime and early afternoon. The midday siesta of many tropical 
peoples is not a sign of laziness, but a part of the daily time table that 
provides for work periods in the cooler hours of the day. In many 
fields the influence of geography is clear and direct, in others it is 
little more than incidental. 

CULTURE CONTRASTS IN THE SAME ENVIRONMENT 

All material objects, our food, textiles, building materials, metals 
and the like, come in one form or another from the physical environ¬ 
ment. Knowing the environment, can we then predict the nature 
of the culture traits to be found there? The answer is no. The 
environment mcrclv offers the substances from which tools are made. 
But will a people use any given material to make tools? Will dif¬ 
ferent peoples in the same type of environment make the same 
kinds of tools, or use the same substances in making them? There 
is no assurance that they will. 

The Ilopi and Navajo Indians, for example, have both lived for a long 
time in northeastern Arizona. Their cultures, both related to the same 
sort of physical environment, arc in sharp contrast. The Ilopi work 
the land intensively; the Navajo also plant corn, but they arc more of a 

■ C. P. Murdock. Out Primitive Contemporaries, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934, pp. 483-^84 
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pastoral people. The Ilopi build terraced sandstone houses, classics of 
Indian architecture, while the Navajo live in cone-shaped, earth-covered 
huts. The Ilopi excel in pottery, while Navajo pottery is very crude. 
The I Iopi raise cotton; the Navajo make no use of it, but utilize wool from 
their sheep. In nonmaterial culture the contrast is equally sharp. A 
Ilopi can have on])- one wife, a Navajo may have two. The Navajo son- 
in-law and mother-in-law must not talk to each other, whereas no such 
injunction exists among the Ilopi. The same ceremony that produces 
rain among the Ilopi cures sickness among the Navajo. 

Another way to observe how cultures relate to the environment is 
to note the contrasts between the cultures of successive occupants 
of an area. The following accounts show contrasting types of set¬ 
tlement. 


iowa: then and now 


N. F. Joffc has shown that among the Fox Indians of Iowa, life 
had two distinct phases, in which the activities of the tribe were 
determined by the season of the year. In spring and summer they 
followed a sedentary agricultural life, while in the fall and winter 
tliev became nomadic hunters. 


I T ing arrangements were different during the two parts of the year. 
From April to August the people lived in permanent villages. Here they 
had long rectangular houses covered with elm bark. These buildings 
were often tittv to sixty feet long and accommodated as many persons. 
I here wi re openings at either end of the house, and two sleeping benches 
•bout three feel high and tour feet wide ran along the side walls. From 
September to April they used the small, mat-covered wickiup. This was a 
■ o’lii.l . •; o' a 1 domed structure. It was easy to heat and simple to trans- 
i )or! Fii nut coverings. made of eat tails, were rolled up and taken 
iot; ‘ -b 1 • mw. frame when the family reached the camping site. 3 


I lavckng 1>\ train or auto from C hicago to Omaha, or from Minne- 
’ 1 ‘ I s oisas ( it\ one sees mam towns and villages. Some of them 

aicu 'nan Irwin. Iowa, and some are smaller, but tliev arc so much 
aa'kt that he inav think tliev are i hauu tcii/cd bv an awful sameness. If 
on the C.icat Western iai!;oad and observing closclv, he sees the sign 


! V. 


V I . | 



.\nu Tldn Iihllil 



li'w.p in R.ilpli I.mlon 
\pn!c ton CYritu!\ Cmft.N. Inc 


fed.). Acculturation in Seven 
. New York, 1940, p. 264. 
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Invin. At that point his schedule tells him he is 450 miles from Chicago 
and 60 miles from Omaha. The elevation is 1,210 feet. I he population 
of the village, 345. He learns too that he is 12 miles from Harlan, the 
county seat of Shelby County. 

As the train rolls into the Irwin station, the familiar water tower and 
spacious consolidated school loom large in the cluster of frame houses 
and business buildings. The traveler is impressed by the neatly kept 
houses in contrast to the unpaved streets and poorly painted stores. Peo¬ 
ple are conversing leisurely while they wait for mail brought in by the 
train to be sorted. Boys, who minutes before were playing in the streets, 
are giving the train the once-over. The traveler, hurried as travelers 
usually are, probably wishes there were no Irwins. But down the line 
is another such place and beyond that arc others, as there arc on every 
railroad and highway that runs through the Corn Belt. 

These towns and villages arc more important than they may seem 
The Irwin village has a population of 345, but it serves a thousand mem¬ 
bers of farm families who live around it. 1 hey buy in Irwin. I hey sell 
in Irwin. They attend school, and church, and lodge there, and dances, 
movies, and other community activities. They visit in Irwin and loaf 
there when they have time. 4 


If different cultures can exist side by side or among people living 
on similar terrain and experiencing similar climates, and if one 
geographic area can support successive cultures as one population 
succeeds another, then clearly geography alone docs not determine 
culture. But this docs not deny that physical environment has an 
influence on culture. The following generalizations arc supported 
by the analysis of such data as have been presented in this chapter. 

First, every people is in one way or another accommodated to its 
environment, and culture determines the nature of the specific ac¬ 
commodation. It is culture that determines that the Manus will 
live in houses built on piles over lagoons in their South 1 acific habitat, 
that our summer clothes will be different in texture, color, and design 
from our winter clothes, and that our summer sports will differ in 
locale, equipment, and spcctatorship from our winter sports. 

Second, culture, in adapting people to their environment, is like¬ 
wise responsive to that environment. A culture that would not let 

4 E. O. Moc and C. C. Taylor, Culture o\ a Contemporary Rural Community; Invin 
Iowa, Rural l ife Studies 5, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1942, p. *• 
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people live in a given setting would not flourish there, and if it were 
imported into the area it would quickly become modified. 

Third, the material part of every culture makes some use of objects 
or resources in the immediate surroundings. Some foodstuffs of 
people everywhere come from fairly close by. 

Fourth, every setting contains both resources for use and obstacles 
to be overcome. The arctic dweller uses snow as a resource to pro¬ 
tect himself against the cold. There arc many tracts of land in this 
country that can produce only so long as they are irrigated. Com¬ 
merce-bearing rivers and sounds must be bridged with costly struc¬ 
tures if they are not to impede land travel. 

Fifth, every environment offers a range of possibilities for devel¬ 
opment; the potentialities of every area are such that more than one 
mode of life is possible within the area. We have the examples of 
the Ilopi and the Navajo, of Indian settlements succeeded bv giant 
cities. 

Sixth, in every part of the world the geographic environment is a 
limiting factor, in that certain ways of life found elsewhere arc not 
possible within the area unless the latter is grcatlv modified to pro¬ 
vide essentially new conditions. Although we could adopt a noon¬ 
time siesta in the l nited States if we collectivclv wanted to, we 
conldn t use snow houses on our summer weekend trips. After ex¬ 
tensive investigation it was reported that the Everglades area in 
I londa. m spite of its tropical climate and abundant moisture, is 
not Mutable lor natural rubber production because of deficiencies in 
■' K ' '•u! ( )uly certain lands in ( lima are suitable for rice cultiva- 

* mn - I hus there is a reciprocal relationship between culture and 
i iiv in inment. C ulturc not only reflects its natural setting but modi¬ 
fies t he landscape as well. 


ENVIRONMENT AND MODERN LIFE 

M mv primitive peoples live dose to nature. Thcv gather berries 
or roots from near by. or take fish from t he streams, or hunt animals, 
oi cultivate the soil It thev do not weave they may make clothing 
Ironi bark or skins. I hex build their houses’from accessible ma¬ 
terials. I 1 k v may dispose of their enemies bv drawing their pic¬ 
tures in the sand and stamping them out*. Thcv inav have 
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picturesque myths and legends to account for their origin. Modern 
civilization is in sharp contrast to such primitive cultures. In our 
very large cities people live high above the ground in tall apartment 
buildings; travel to and from work in subways or buses that offer 
advertising placards as a substitute for scenery; work in factories or 
shops or offices, making and selling products of all kinds. Some of 
the food they eat comes from near by, other articles of food come 
from far away. They read newspapers, books, and magazines, listen 
to world news on their radios, and attend air-conditioned movies 
Does a complex civilization free us from our environment? Is our 
man-made world independent of natural forces, or docs the depend 
ence remain? 

Modern inventions and practices have changed our relation to 
our environment in at least three ways. First, the development of 
fast and fairly cheap means of transportation and suitable means of 
exchange has given us access to raw materials and finished products 
from all over the world. We have only to think of our morning cof¬ 
fee (Brazil), the rubber of our automobile tires (Malaya, Liberia, 
Brazil—unless synthetic), the tin plating of canned goods (Boliua, 
Malaya), the cacao of chocolate (West Indies, Central America), 
the chicle in chewing gum (Yucatan, Central America), the linen 
of our handkerchiefs (Scotland, Ireland), the stick lac of shellac 
(southern Asia), the cane sugar in our sugarbowls (Cuba, East In¬ 
dies, Puerto Rico, Philippines), the cloves on our baked ham (Zanzi¬ 
bar, Madagascar), and other items of daily use, to remind us of our 
dependence on areas and peoples in different parts of the world. 
"Hie development of trade and transportation has widened the area 
on which we arc now dependent until it encompasses most of the 
world. This docs not mean that we have escaped from our environ¬ 
ment, but only that we have made it more extensive. These de¬ 
velopments have made distant lands part of our own environment. 

Second, technological advances have enabled us to put familiar 
materials to new uses. Two products that seem destined to have 
widespread use arc plywood and plastics. Plywood is simply a num¬ 
ber of very thin sheets of wood laid cross-grained to one another and 
bonded together with adhesive resins. The material itself is old, 
but the modern product is now used in hundreds of ways as a substi¬ 
tute for metal, plaster, and more expensive forms of wood. It may 
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be waterproofed, molded, and bonded to metal, and is used for home 
construction, interior decoration, boat building, and in many other 
fields. Plastics, which date back to 1870 with the invention of 
celluloid, today comprise hundreds of different products used in 
thousands of ways, from nylon stockings and polyvinyl shower cur¬ 
tains to urea-formaldehyde tableware and phenolic-pulp radio 
cabinets. 

A striking use of chemical and botanical knowledge is seen in the 
following account: 


Wake Island’s famous soilless farm, built to provide fresh vegetables 
for maintenance men and Pacific Clipper passengers and crew members 
making a scheduled stop there on flights across the Pacific, has already 
produced its fourth successive crop. Pan American Airways reports. 

During the first ten days of May [193S] 33 pounds of tomatoes, 20 
pounds of lettuce, 20 pounds of string beans, 15 pounds of squash and 
44 pounds of corn were harvested from the shallow water-filled trays in 
which crops are grown. 


\\ ake Island s “farm’ is cultivated according to methods worked out 

niversity of California. In hydroponic 
farming, as the method is called, water containing essential minerals 
takes the place of soil. High yields of vegetables can be grown in sur¬ 
prisingly small areas. \\ ake Island’s small area and the expense of ship¬ 
ping or flying food supplies makes adoption of the system there im¬ 
perative.'' 


1 lie use of materials in ingenious ways is everywhere in evidence. 
I hink of the automobile, the radio, wrist watch, elevator, garden 
hose, fraternity pin. 1 hink of the skyscraper, the ocean liner, the 
aii port. Xevv materials, and old ones used in new ways, give us 
the machines and facilities for modern living. Yet machines arc 
processed from raw materials. Any commodity, however complex, 
can he traced hack to the natural resources of this or some other land 
or to the piodncts of agriculture. Inventions have changed the 
natiue ol our dependence on natural substances, but they have not 
and cannot eliminate that dependence. 

A third change in our relation to environment concerns the ex¬ 
tension oi our control over nature. We control temperature and 

“ Science -Ncus Letter. \ ol. 33, June ) i, 193S, p. 381. 
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humidity the year round in some of our newer homes and office 
buildings. We span great distances, over ocean and mountain and 
wasteland, with airplanes and radio transmission. We dyke and 
dam our rivers to control floods, irrigate the countryside, and generate 
electricity. Fog was burned off British landing fields during World 
War II by FIDO (Fog Investigation and Dispersal Operation). 
Gasoline was forced through perforated pipes laid down both sides 
of the landing strips and ignited; the heat thus generated burned 
off the heaviest fogs and allowed air operations from an otherwise 
fog-bound island. 

ENVIRONMENT AND NONMATERIAL CULTURE 

Most of our discussion thus far has involved material things. 
Does the physical environment also affect nonmatcrial culture? 
Does it affect our customs, our traditions and beliefs, our institu¬ 
tions? Admittedly, geographic influences arc strongest on the ma¬ 
terial phases of culture. But they do not stop there. We have 
already noted the familiar fact that our kinds of recreation change 
with the seasons, and that the hour-by-hour time table of peoples 
differs somewhat from climate to climate. We have noted, too, that 
the Hopi Indians have a magico-rcligious ceremony —a nonmaterial 
complex—to produce rain. 

In a paper presented at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
1893 entitled “The Significance of the Frontier in American His¬ 
tory," Frederick Jackson Turner cast a new light on American 
history and American national character. An encyclopedia sum¬ 
mary of this paper states its thesis thus: 

The development of the United States through three centuries owed 
much to a unique factor in its environment, namely, an accessible area 
of usable farm land which might easily be possessed by the individual 
farmer of small means. Along the frontier separating the land under 
the plow from the area unoccupied by whites—the “hither edge of free 
land,” as he called it—occurred the social processes of American growth. 
Here, as nowhere else in recorded history, the individual set up institutions 
relatively free from coercion by either law or habit. The uniform condi¬ 
tions of poverty and hard work created an atmosphere favorable to the 
development of democracy. Also in the absence of antecedent society 
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the frontier became a social laboratory in which old institutions were 
tested and new experiments were tried. 0 

Turner described the democracy born of free land as “strong in 
selfishness and individualism, intolerant of administrative experi¬ 
ence and education, and pressing individual liberty beyond its proper 
bounds. . . .” 7 Of intellectual traits he wrote: 

The result is that to the frontier the American intellect owes its striking 
characteristics. That coarseness and strength combined with acuteness 
and acquisitiveness: that practical, inventive turn of mind, quick to find 
expedients; that masterful grasp of material things, lacking in the artistic 
but powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervous energy; that 
dominant individualism, working for good and for evil, and withal that 
buoyancy and exuberance which comes with freedom—these arc the traits 
of the frontier, or traits called out elsewhere because of the existence of 
the frontier. 8 


1 urner thus holds that our national ethos is a product of folkways 
and personal traits built up in areas of new settlement, and trans¬ 
mitted and diffused through time and space. The frontier is of 
course both a historical and a geographic phenomenon; it is held 
to have passed from the American scene around 1S90. Though 
I inner s thesis has been disputed, it has been widely accepted. 

I erhaps the basic point to be made about the relation of the 
cm iionmcnt to nonmnterial culture is that each culture is a unity, 
not a number of discrete and independent parts. If geography af¬ 
fects ccitain parts of a culture directly, other parts arc inevitably, 
though indirectly, affected If it is conducive to stable settlement. 
!he institutions of the people will be different from those of a 
nomadic people. If it is conducive to urbanization — and if other 
<.i!\ making factors arc present—then it contributes to an urban 
way of life, that is mobile, impersonal, and secular. 

1 hus the geographic factor reaches into many parts of life. Let 
lIS ,( -'h ciale that it is never an isolated influence. It is paralleled 
In, am: fused with, other influences of an organic, cultural, and 

. ” , ' r V‘ 1, J 1 1 V T,,r,,cr - I rcclcr.ck Jackson (1861-1032). American His 

ton. in. I ilui „t tlu St >i itil Sciences. The Macmillan Company. New York. 

• I rs‘!cruk J I "iiicr. I Ik- S^nilkancv ol the Frontier in American History.” 

1 ."IV , ‘ f, ‘ 7t 1 u Ame/H .i/i Historical Association for the Year 1.S02. p. 222. 

* Ibid , j»p. 2i<> v ^ 
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Historical nature. The physical environment is one part of the 
total situation in which men live and act. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Name several broad aspects of our culture that are (a) compelled and 
( b ) allowed by geographic conditions. 

2 . What aspects of the geographic environment exert the most direct in¬ 
fluence on culture? What aspects exert onlv an indirect influence? 

3 . Why can different cultures exist in the same geographic environment? 

4 . Why cannot some cultures exist in certain physical environments? 

>. “Every setting contains both resources for use and obstacles to be over¬ 
come.” Discuss with reference to some area with which you arc familiar. 

6 . Identify and illustrate three ways in which inventions have changed 
man’s relations to his physical environment. 

7 . Is it possible that future inventions will free us altogether from depend¬ 
ence on our physical environment? 

8 . How has the geographic environment affected (a) our kinds of recrea¬ 
tion, and ( b ) our political beliefs? 

9 . Discuss some influences of the frontier on American life. 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

>. Select a typical breakfast menu and analyze it to show (a) the extent 
(area) of our physical environment and (b) the different aspects of the en¬ 
vironment that enter into the production and use of any one item (as canned 
tomato juice). 

2 . Analyze clothing or dress so as to bring out the operation of both geo 
graphic and nongcographic factors. 

3 . Make a similar analysis of clocks and other timepieces. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Eorde, C. Daryll, Habit, Economy, and Society, Methuen and Company, 
London, 1934 . 

More than 20 primitive cultures are presented against the background of 
their physical settings. These may be read as separate case studies of the 
relation of the physical environment to culture. 

MacIvf.r, R. M., Society, a Textbook of Sociology, Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York, 1937 . 

Chapter V, “'flic Geographical Environment,” and Chapter VI, “The 
Total Environment of the Social Being,” describe the role of the geographic 
environment and its relation to the total environment. 

Younc, Kimball, Source Book for Sociology, The American Book Company. 
New York, 1935 . 

Chapter VII, “Geography and Culture,” presents materials by different 
authors on the relations of geography to culture. 



GEOGRAPHIC AND CULTURAL 

CHANGE 


7^7 ll history is marked by cultural and geographic change. Every 
student can remember cultural changes in this country in his own 
lifetime. Our culture is one of the most dynamic. Even the 
simpler cultures of so-called primitive peoples, however, do not go 
oil unmodified through the years. Changes may be slow in some 
cultures, rapid in others, but all change. 

Geographic changes are less perceptible. However, every tree 
that is felled, every field that is cleared and plowed, every mine shaft 
that pierces the ground changes the landscape. Hillsides have 
eroded because they bas e been improperly cultivated. Storms have 
transformed top soil into clouds of dust. Fertilizers have changed 
the ehemistn of the soil. Over the centuries shore lines have 
changed, and prevailing climates have been modified. Any change, 
whether geographic or social, springs from a complex of circum¬ 
stances. \\ hen we examine the ways in which the physical cn- 
nonment affects cultural change, and the changes in the physical 
landscape wrought by man. we must bear in mind that the geo¬ 
graphic. like the cultural, is only one factor in the total situation, 
and is therefore not the sole determinant of any such change. 


THE GEOGRAPHIC ENVIRONMENT AND HUMAN MOTIVATION 

I wotjuestions will be examined at tin's point. First, arc the local 
.e:•«n 11 ees so abundant in some areas that invention is not stimulated? 
S^ond. .lie certain climates more conducive to energetic activity 
t han ot hers, and so to the building of high civilizations? 

( )t the simpler societies some aic continually well nourished, while 
others live close to the subsistence level. Everywhere, however, the 
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procurement of food requires some effort. The picture of a society 
spending most of its time resting in the shade and reaching into 
near-by trees for its diet of bananas and nuts is a figment of the imagi¬ 
nation that has no counterpart in real life. 

Two societies in which food is abundant arc the Kwakiutl of Vancouver 
Island, and the Samoans. The Kwakiutl take large catches of fish from 
the sea and rivers, hunt animals occasionally, and pick wild berries and 
seeds. Yet this society stresses a strong competitive initiative on the part 
of its members. There is a complex system of ranks; and the right of 
anyone to prestige and nobility is tested by the potlatch ceremony, which 
involves giving property to a rival which he must return at 100 per cent 
interest or have his status destroyed. The Samoans have an economy 
of plenty, based on cultivated and natural crops, pigs, and fish. Yet artisan 
skills, those of the house and canoe builders, tattooers, and fishermen, aic 
recognized and honored. In this generally cooperative society, individual 
initiative and skill are displayed, and indeed expected, in the dance. I he 
literature of social anthropology docs not show any consistent relationship 
between the abundance or scarcity of resources and patterns of social 
organization, or between resources and personal or group initiative or 
inventiveness. 


The implication of the view that abundance produces lethargy is 
cither that incentive is limited to the procurement of the means of 
survival, or that it may be traced back to that source. Logically of 
course it is possible for human beings to survive with relatively little 
effort in some geographic areas, while they must exert themselves 
continually in others. This minimum possible effort, however, 
cannot satisfy human needs. Man does not live by bread alone, or 
by bananas. lie is concerned about such things as his status, his 
relations with other people in a social system, and a variety of 
material and nonmatcrial wants. The ways in which he strives for 
and gains satisfactions arise from his personal experiences in a cultural 
setting. His culture and his psychological constitution both require 
of him that lie strive for more than mere survival. 

Our second question, or rather hypothesis, is more challenging. 
It states that certain climatic conditions are more conducive to 
human energy and activity than others, and so arc conducive to the 
building of high civilizations. Ellsworth Huntington, a leading ex¬ 
ponent of this view, holds that “climate ranks with racial inherit- 
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ance and cultural development as one of the three great factors in 
determining the conditions of civilization/' 1 and that “climate has 
been a determining factor in the geographic distribution of human 
progress.” 2 

Huntington’s procedure has been to determine the “ideal” climate 
by various measures and record its distribution, to rank the land areas 
of the world by levels of civilization, and to prepare maps of each 
which may then be compared. The ideal climate was established 
by noting the relation of temperature range, level of humiditv, and 
short-term weather fluctuations to such phenomena as students’ 
grades, the output of piece workers, and health. The most efficient 
climate, determined by these measures, he found to be one in which 
the mean temperature is around degrees, with winter averages 
near 3S, and summer near 6_p the humidity fairly high; and fairly 
frequent “cyclonic storms,” that is, ordinary storms that produce 
day to day variations in rainfall, humidity, wind, and the like. 

I he levels of civilization were determined from the composite 
judgment of geographers, anthropologists, and others. This was 
done for the year 1913—a time, the author notes, when there was 
probably less race prejudice than at am other time in recent history. 
Criteria of civilization included power of initiative and self-control; 
the capacity tor formulating, applying, and disseminating new 

ideas; high standards of morality; and the power to lead and control 

other races. 

! vo maps, one showing the distribution of health and energy 
■a tie. ba\!^ ot climate, the other showing the distribution of civi- 
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i lie upper map indicates the distribution of human health and energy on the 
basis of climate; the lower map, the distribution of civilization (as of 1913). 
By means of these maps Huntington sought to show the relationship be¬ 
tween climatic conditions and the levels of civilization. (Ellsworth Hunt 
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done to merit serious consideration; the author has gone far toward 
demonstrating his position. Several reservations, however, may be 
entered. First, the criteria by which levels of civilization were de¬ 
termined are arbitrary, as of course they must be. Second, the sub¬ 
jective views of men concerning all areas of the world are not neces¬ 
sarily reliable, nor do errors necessarily cancel one another out. 
I bird, if we go back in time we come to the high civilizations of the 
Nile and Tigris-Euphrates Valleys, and of Greece and Rome, in 
ancient times; and the Aztec and Mayan civilizations in Mexico and 
Central America in pre-Columbian times, which hardly square witli 
Huntington’s theory. We may grant that climates change. But 
have they changed that much? Fourth, we may wonder what cli¬ 
mate would appear “ideal” if it were to be determined by the skill 
and energy which “preliterate” or primitive peoples put into their 
ceremonial rites. These reservations are not offered as reasons for 

rejecting Huntington’s conclusions, but for interpreting his work 
with caution. 


V hatever value we attach to Huntington's conclusions, we must 
remember, as he does, that other factors than climate enter into the 
building of civilizations; that climate is at most one element in a 
complex whole. 


GEOGRAPHIC ISOLATION AND CULTURAL RETARDATION 

Cultural retardation is not a scientific term. By it we mean that 
some people lack many things that we have, or that their culture 
i' changing more slowlv than ours. Retardation is an evaluative 
term. \\ hat we arc speaking of, however, are the kinds of dif- 
te.in«es, viewed objectively, that we sometimes cite to convince 
otirselv e•* ot 0111 superiority 

Geographic isolation means that a group is cut off from contact 
u»!i out ide peoples by v irtue of its location. Many factors induce 
i.-vola : ion. or .it least a high degree of isolation, besides the geo- 
map.ac . Cultural differences, and the sense of superiority which 
each croup holds about its own culture, are isolating. So are the 
le.Ktio:.' of many people to racial differences. Geographic isola- 
flnn N ! • ^ 1 matter of distance alone. There is probably more 
contact oe tween many parts of this country and England than be- 

* D 
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tween New York or Chicago and some of the mountain folk in the 
Southern states. Isolation results from being off the routes of 
travel or commerce, and out of touch with the ideas and inventions 
of other peoples. 

Cultural development depends upon the invention and borrowing 
of new traits and the inclusion of these in the already existing culture. 
“In the communicating world, the place of an invention is not a 
matter of concern; a knowledge of the discovery spreads and it soon 
becomes the common property of all. Any group therefore profits 
as greatly from borrowed as from independently produced cultural 
facts. Darwin, for example, was an Englishman, but the Darwinian 
idea has been as prolific of intellectual advance in Germany and the 
United States as in England. The germ theory of disease, the basis 
of modern medicine, was a French discovery, but all parts of the 
communicating world have profited from it equally with the French 
people.” 3 An isolated people, in contrast, is dependent on its own 
resources and inventions. Since isolated groups arc usually small, 
the likelihood that they will have many individuals capable of signifi¬ 
cant discovery is likewise small. 


Many ethnographic writings describe the cultures of isolated peoples. 
Anthropologists have studied “primitive” cultures more than “civilized” 
ones, not because the nature of their field requires it, but because of 
convention. The following incident, however, is reported by a medical 
researcher, S. M. Lambert, who devoted several years to the study of hook¬ 
worm in the South Pacific. It portrays in dramatic form the unfamiliar¬ 
ity of the primitive people of RcnnelJ Island (an isolated bit of land south 


of the Solomons) not only with one of the machines of civilization—the 
typewriter—but, more strikingly, with the art of writing itself. Buia was 
a native of the island who had learned pidgin from Japanese sailors; 
Hamlin was a member of the author’s staff. The incident occurred on 


shipboard, offshore: 

“So I sat at my typewriter to write a report . . . 

“A baker’s dozen of the brown-skinned young things lolled over my 
shoulder, touched the keys as they flew, drawing their fingers over the 
ribbon to sec if the ink came off. What was this strange box that made 
such strange tattoo marks across a very white sheet? Finally I gave up 
all pretense of working and called Buia. Mis eyes, like all the others’. 


3 E. B. Reuter and C. \V. Hart, Introduction to Sociology, McCraw Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1933. pp 215-216. 
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were fixed on my portable. lie said that they all wanted to know what I 
was doing. I told him that if he would push the girls back a few inches 
I would try to show him. ‘1 his machine,’ I said, ‘make talk.’ Those 
things I was tattooing on the white sheet were words; if Buia were to 
carry the sheet as far as the albatross flies, a man on the other end would 
just look at it and the words would talk to him. Buia’s bright eyes were 
standing out of his head as he murmured, ‘Me no sabe dis fellow talk.’ 

I’ll show you,’ I said, and tick-tacked on a piece of paper, Hamlin, please 
give Buia a tin of cigarettes. I told him what the paper would say to 
Hamlin, and sent Buia below. 


“Presently he staggered back, a tin of Chesterfields shuddering in his 
hand, h’urtively he whispered the miracle to the huddled islanders. 
And it was a miracle in a land where there had never been the slightest 
trace of a written language, not even picture writing.” 4 


Cultural retardation, explicable in part through geographic isola¬ 
tion, commonly has a by-product: as customs go on relatively un¬ 
changed for generations, conservatism grows up among the people. 
Men who arc unaccustomed to change rarclv seek it. W hile there 
mav be a live curiosity about new things, as there was about the 
typewriter and the magic of tattooed words on paper, this curiosity 
is not directed toward the familiar things of the physical or cultural 
environment. Isolation helps produce not only cultural retarda¬ 
tion. but also cultural inertia. 
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Planes may be grounded by fog or strong winds or storms. In all 
kinds of travel, whether land, sea or air, the geographic plays a part. 

The airplane is new, while cultural diffusion is older than history. 
Routes of trade and travel, the avenues by which cultures arc spread, 
have historically been those favored by geography. Features of the 
earth’s surface that have figured in the movement of people are 
listed below: 

Rivers 

French settlement of this continent spread inland along the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes, and up the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. Rivers appear to have been major routes of travel in the 
Europe of prehistory. 

Inland Seas and Coastal Waters 

The Mediterranean was used in ancient and modern times alike 
as an avenue of commerce and political expansion. The scacoast 
city of Merdia in Yucatan is much more “ westernized’’ than inland 
villages, partly, to be sure, because of the processes of urbanization, 
but partly because its coastal location fosters contact with the outside 
world. 

Oceans 

The use of oceans for travel has depended on the construction of 
sturdy ships, on knowledge of navigation and of the location of 
islands and continents. Although the early population of America 
was made up of Indians whose ancestors presumably crossed Bering 
Strait, whites who had crossed from Europe, and Negroes who had 
been shipped from Africa, the prevailing cultural patterns and dis¬ 
tribution of settlement show the overwhelming influence of the 
settlers from across the North Atlantic. 

Plains and Other Overland Routes 

The ancient civilizations of the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valievs were linked and diffused by overland trade routes, which 
continued on to India and China. Overland travel, though often 
more arduous than travel by water, has characterized most eras of 
history. 
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Mountain Passes 

These arc of course parts of overland routes, but of special sig¬ 
nificance because they arc breaks in otherwise almost impenetrable 
barriers. One may cite the ancient invasions of Europe from the 
East through the passes of the Urals and Carpathians, or the pas¬ 
sage of settlers through the Appalachian Mountains in this country. 

These features of the earth’s surface have helped channel the 
movements of conquerors, settlers, and traders. In doing so thc\ 
have helped channel the spread of cultures also. 

Geographic factors have affected cultural spread in vet another 
wav. The resources of lands beyond their own have for centuries 
drawn Europeans and, later, Americans to distant shores. New 
lands to settle and new crops or minerals to exploit have stimulated 
European overseas expansion as much as have the glories of conquest 
and of empire. I rade has always followed the flag; sometimes it has 
preceded it. 

In the period of modern colonization, dating from the middle of 
the fifteenth ccntnrv. first the Portuguese and Spanish, then the 
Dutch, french, and English succeeded in turn as the dominant 
power. I util the carls nineteenth century, almost all colonics were 
ol the exploitation tv pc. Colonics were expected to produce raw 
materialx and to serve as markets. I rade was carried on by chartered 
companies, and was monopolized by the mother country. Later, 
as laisse/ fa ire succeeded mercantilism, especially in England, trade 
''pened up in the colonial areas. About the middle of the 
nineteenth centurv there was a revival of colonial expansion, and 
in am nations Britain, 1 ranee. Belgium. Italy, Japan, and the 
il ed M ites--expanded their overseas holdings. In this more 
n M 1 d of colonial expulsion, some areas became fairly well 
'■ 1 1 vn '!’alia and New Zealand achieved self-government, as 

| 1 M h'u. a ul!le eailici. But t lie development of tropical planta- 
1 : mining enterprises continued in sparsely settled areas. 

( mm be divided into two broad categories. The settle- 

1 ‘ ls •' 1 ‘ 11 c . * s »ne m which the phvsical environment is 
n " K ' 1,U l!l;,t ,1k mother country. I v picallv. the native popula¬ 
tion is small and not higl.lv developed economicallv. 'Die American 
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in contrast, is usually in a different sort of environment. Manv ot 
these colonies arc in tropical or subtropical regions; others are in 

areas rich in mineral resources. The settlers arc relatively few in 

* 

number, consisting of business men and engineers, administrators, 
soldiers, and missionaries; most of these are not real settlers since 
their sojourn in such colonies is temporary. 

Whenever people have migrated, and in whatever circumstances, 
they have carried their culture with them. Resources to be ex¬ 
ploited or lands to be settled—both geographic factors—have been 
strong attractions to immigrants. The new settler has always modi¬ 
fied his culture, made it suit the new conditions. Sometimes lie has 
passed his modified culture on to the people with whom he has come 
in contact. Sometimes he has repressed the native population and 
reduced its numbers. Sometimes lie has exploited native labor, 
brought men from their tribal grounds to work in the fields or mines, 
then released them without sharing much of his culture with them. 
An example of this last type may be given. 

COPPER MINING IN THE LAND OF THE BANTU 

With the opening of the Katanga mines in 1911, native labor 
from Northern Rhodesia was used extensively for the first time. 
A considerable number of natives had previously gained familiarity 
with mines and mining labor. Further incentives to leave the tribal 
grounds were a growing desire for foreign goods, and the need for 
money to pay taxes imposed on them by the ruling governments. 
Natives would go to the mines for a contractual period of time, at 
first six months, then later three years. They were free to stay 
longer if they wished. After 1923 the men were allowed to bring 
their wives. (A few brought other women.) 1 'hc Africans were 
sheltered and otherwise cared for by the mining company, usualh 
at a “respectable” distance from where the whites lived. 1’he ex¬ 
ploitation of a natural resource, copper, thus brought a large and 
continually changing population into contact with Europeans. 
The effects of these contacts were felt in both the mining settlements 
and in the lands to which the workers returned. 

The process of familiarization with the white man's ways, methods 
and paraphernalia of civilization was gradual and casual through a long 
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period, but for the past two decades it has been speeded up by the native’s 
intensive contact with mining operations. Out of the familiarity born of 
contact with white civilization came a phenomenal increase in demand 
not alone for the utensils, but for other material conveniences of the 
white man’s civilization as well. . . . 

The desire for trinkets and the white man’s cast-off finery gave place to 
a conscious desire for blankets, showy clothes, the European knife and 
axe, the mirror, mouthorgan, gramophone, sewing machine and bicvcle. 
It was natural that sugar, tea, rice, cigarettes and even tinned food should 
follow close on the heels of the former. . . /■ 


W Idle some material objects were accepted quickly enough, 
recreational practices were adopted less readily. While at the 
mining location the natives would attend movies, and play football 
(soccer), but were not attracted to other kinds of sport. Recrea¬ 
tion for its own sake is not known among these people, and they 
sometimes wanted pay for playing in football matches. 

On leaving the mining settlements for their native lands, the 
Africans would take back with them some of the new objects, new 
activities, and new attitudes. In his kit as he left the mine one 
voung man carried: i composition suitcase. ^ blankets. 2 coats. 1 
vest. 1 hat. 1 cap. 1 luggage strap. 6 pairs of denim trousers, 5 shirts, 

1 belt. 1 singlet, 1 pair of women s knickers. 3 bars of soap, 1 pencil, 
and 8 boxes of matches.*' I lovvever. it was easier to leave with these 
t lungs than it was to continue their use after arriving home. 

Il would seem that the native when he returned home, however skilled 

111 ham. 1.11 ts he had been under white supervision, feared to show his 
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form, more impatient with the inefficiency of his Chief, more interested 
in education, more critical of old codes and social taboos, more eman¬ 
cipated from tribal superstitions, more ambitious to attain the standards 
of the civilization of which he had temporarily been a part. . . ? 

An interesting account of a football game in a Christian village 
in Northern Rhodesia shows the adoption of practices from different 
sources. 

Many of the players learned football at the mines. Some wore faded 
blazers, shorts and shoes, others were in native garb and played barefoot. 
The umpire was a mission evangelist. He carried a large Bible, as badge 
of authority, and held it aloft as the signal for opening play. Between 
the quarters the players stood in line and sang hymns or beat on drums 
while heathen dances were interspersed. 

We were told that the winning team was sometimes greeted by the 
spectators singing “The Son of God goes forth to war,” while the de¬ 
feated side would be consoled with “Art thou weary, art thou languid, 
art thou sore distressed?” 8 

Thus we see that contacts, in this case brought about by copper 
in the ground, arc a stimulus to change. However, many other 
factors also have their influence. Some of these, as the limited 
ability to fit the new traits into the existing culture, tend to retard 
innovation. Others—as the influences of the mining settlements 
and the missionaries—cither deliberately or unwittingly change the 
modes of action and thought. A culture in transition sometimes 
presents bizarre contrasts. 

CULTURE CHANGES THE LANDSCAPE 

As we look about 11s wc see little of the primeval landscape. In 
parts of the Rockies and a few other mountainous regions there 
are stretches of territory still in their natural state. But rail lines 
and highways wind through the passes, chalets stand on sites that 
command majestic views, and trails run deep into the mountain 
wilds. Mining settlements and smelter smokestacks dot the Appala¬ 
chians. Although two fifths of the land of the United States was 
covered with forests, only a little virgin timber still stands. The 
western plains were turned from natural grasslands to grazing lands 

7 Ibid., pp. 1 24, 125. 

* Ibid., p. 364. 
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to cultivated farms. At points favored by location towns and cities 
grew up, much of their land area covered with streets and buildings. 
Wherever people live they change the landscape. Everv clearing 
in the forest, every wharf, every road, every fence and everv furrow 
transforms the environment. At the time of the earliest white set¬ 
tlement in America there were probably fewer than a million Indians 
within the present boundaries of the United States; and while cul¬ 
tivation was common, especially in the central region of the maizc- 
bcans-squash complex, much of the continent was left in almost its 
natural state. But we arc a nation of 1 50 million, and we have used 
our resources freely. We have remade most of the country in this 
process of utilization. 

^ c ha\c seen some of the ways in which the geographic environ¬ 
ment has affected culture. But as the geographic affects culture, 
so culture affects the geographic. The two are joined in a dynamic 
mterplay. The prevailing values, knowledge, and modes of life of a 
people determine how they will use the resources about them. The 
sawmill and the use of lumber, the plow and cultivation, the mine 
and the use of metals, the harbor and its commerce are all cultural 
phenomena. A million whites of European origin, distributed over 
I Ik land as the Indians were, would not have lived like the Indians; 
not because they were genetiealh different, but because thev bore a 

different culture. laving differently. the\ would have transformed 
I!k landscape in their own way. 

WM of the changes we have wrought on the land were direct 

m< IiIh aafe. \\ c chose to hew the forests, plow the fields, build 

,n ‘ 1 11 ■' ^ n ' n '* K1 changes followed that we did not intend and 

. ShK,,f speaks of them as “natures book- 
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THE DEPLETION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 0 

We have proceeded through much of our history on the assump¬ 
tion of a limitless supply of resources. Nature had endowed us 
richly. There were fertile lands to the west. There were forest 
stands, unmarred by axe or fire, to which logging equipment and 
lumber mills could be moved. Fish and other game were plentiful. 
There were oil and solid minerals to be tapped at numerous loca¬ 
tions. The concept of the frontier, lasting beyond the frontier's 
passing, was a concept of abundance. It blinded us to the con¬ 
sequences of exploitation in terms of ruined land, logged-over hill¬ 
sides, diminished reserves. 

What has been the cost to us of this concept? Let us look suc¬ 
cessively at our forest stands, our agricultural land, our oil and 
minerals, our other resources. 


Forests 

Wood is a basic structural material in our culture. Most smaller 
buildings are of wood; also furniture, fences, and many other things 
we use. New treatments of wood—its impregnation with chemicals 
to make it more durable and fire resistant—and new forms of ply¬ 
wood guarantee new uses for wood in the future. The forest re¬ 
serves, however, are dwindling. Originally there were more than 
800 million acres of forest land; now there arc less than 150 million 
acres that produce merchantable lumber. The lumber industry 
has moved westward across the country. “White pine . . . was 
followed relentlessly from Maine to New York to Pennsylvania to 
Michigan to Wisconsin to Minnesota. As white pine died, yellow 
pine was tracked down with equal determination. The swath ran 
from Virginia to Texas. Then Douglas fir was assaulted in the 
northwest with a new variety of high-powered devices. . . . Hard¬ 
woods were pursued from the northeast to the Great Lakes, then 
south down the Appalachians.” 10 Except for six per cent of private 
timber lands which arc worked to give a continuous yield, the pre¬ 
vailing policy, now as in the past, is to cut the trees and move on. 

0 Tim section is based on data in Stuart Chase. Rich Land, Poor Land, McCraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1936. 

10 Stuart Chase, op. at.. pp 123-124. 
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The forest situation is complicated in other ways as well. Forest 
fires take their toll. In a typical year the loss due to fire is equal 
to five per cent of the timber cut. The manner of logging in many 
sections has made a good second crop very unlikely. In areas of 
second growth, trees are often cut too soon, resulting in poorer 
lumber and a smaller yield. 


Farm lands 

An old Nebraska farmer sat on his porch one day and gazed in¬ 
tently at a dust storm. When asked why, lie answered that he was 

* 

counting the Kansas farms going by. 

Approximately one fifth of the American population live on farms. 
Including open grazing land, they occupy something over a billion 
acres. These lands produce not only enough to feed the domestic 
population but also a large exportable surplus as well. But our lands 
are losing their productivity. A major reason is erosion. 

Wind erosion is most serious in verv drv seasons. In the 1930’s 
a block of Western states came to be known as the Dust Bowl. In 
the spring of 1934 fertile top soil from this region clouded the sky 
all the wav to the Atlantic. ( )n a single day 300 million tons of top¬ 
soil were blown avvav. Wind erosion has damaged or destroyed 
nearlv 90 million acres of good farm land in this country. 

W atcr erosion takes a still heavier toll. Few sections of the 
countrv hav e escaped its consequences. On slopes, water first skims 
off the topsoil, then cuts tins furrows. If unchecked it may produce 
gullus. ()n the flat 1 mcls of 1 laskell County. Kansas, there is some 
ot the lust type of water erosion. In Stewart County, Georgia, 
thcie is an eiosiou-inade gully, with clifflikc sides 200 feet deep, 
covering 3.0c acres. \tter heavy rains the sides cave in and the 
hole mere.1 es acres it a time. Fverv year three billion tons of 
agricultural land an carried avvav bv water in this country, enough 
to tdi a trciL'hf tram half a million miles long. A hundred million 
acre .s have thus bee n 1 uineel. 

IY;1. ip-. Ic-n serious, vet not inconsequential, is the absorption of 
lima iaF a 1 n.! other p nit food from the soil bv the too intensive use 
of k’nid. met by the nomot ition ot crops. In many sections of the 
count rv the h itilifv ot the soil is being thus depleted. 
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Oil and Minerals 

Data on our underground resources of oil and minerals are not 
entirely dependable. Estimates made at one time are cpiicklv super¬ 
seded by others. Were the resources exactly known, we would then 
be able to state with certainty what supplies we may draw upon. 
Unlike forests (some of which are renewable) or agricultural crops, 
minerals once taken from the ground cannot be replaced. 

We have dug far into our resources of some minerals, while others 
have scarcely been touched. Despite a prodigious output of bitu¬ 
minous coal, only about one per cent of the estimated reserves has 
been mined. In contrast, we have used about a fourth of our 
anthracite, over a fourth of our iron, more than half of our copper, 
zinc, and oil, about two thirds of our lead, and four fifths of our 
gold . 11 We should remember, too, that the first ores taken from a 

site arc always the most accessible, while the last to be taken involve 

* 

costly mining operation. 


Miscellaneous Resources 

The whaling industry on the East Coast has gone. The center of 
salmon fishing has moved from the Pacific Coast states to Alaska. 
The Great Lakes, which led the world as a source of fresh water fish, 
had their peak output in 191 5. A similar picture can be drawn for 
our wild-life reserves. Fur trading marked the early settlement of 
much of this continent, but now very few wild animals are taken for 
their pelts. Another example is underground water, brought to the 
surface by artesian wells. In the central valleys of California, where 
it has been a source of irrigation water supplementing the rivers, the 
water table is falling. These arc but random examples. 

Yet not all of our natural resources are being depleted. We may, 
though, be fairly near the day when a large number of our basic 
commodities will be imported rather than processed from our domes¬ 
tic supplies. Then our geographic environment, more than ever, 
will be world w ide. 


11 Sec Stuart Chase, op. at., p. 46. These estimates are for the period before 
World War II and consequently do not reflect the enormous drain caused by that 

conflict. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

The idea of unlimited resources—of new lands, of virgin forests 
of permanently adequate stores of oil and minerals, of a continuing 
abundance of fish—has largely governed our use of the country’s 
natural materials. The principle of immediate individual gain 
naturally arose in the midst of abundant supplies. Individualism, 
said Turner, was a product of the frontier. The cost to ourselves 
and to future generations of this concept of exploitation has not been 
sufficiently realized. 

The dissipation of resources, however, has brought about some 
change in viewpoint. A conservation movement arose in this coun¬ 
try in the last half of the nineteenth century, and gained momentum 
during Theodore Roosevelt’s administration. In igoS Roosevelt 
appointed a National Conservation Commission, whose function 
was to prepare the first comprehensive inventory of the natural re¬ 
sources of the United States in waterways, lands, forests, and 
minerals, with a view to their rational conservation and utilization. 
Hitherto, however, save for the work of government agencies, ef¬ 
forts at conservation have been intermittent and uncoordinated. 

Often they have been impeded by those whose immediate interests 
would suffer. 

Conservation is usually a long-range program. It sometimes 
\iclds an immediate return, as from contour plowing or fertilizing. 
More often it is future generations that profit. The planned use 
ot minerals is a ease in point, since there is a fixed supply to be used 
oul\ until exhausted. Reforestation likewise vields a slow return. 

It takes years to grow a crop of western white pines to maturity, 
w inch is a long time for anyone to wait to reap his harvest, and about 
(yyj \eais foi Douglas fir to mature. Conservation measures, so far 
as they go. have been undertaken both by individuals and by gov¬ 
ernments. In general, conservation has been practiced privately 
only when the return was fairly immediate, and benefited the prac- 
titioiu . . long-range programs and those immediately benefiting 
considerable groups have been government undertakings. Much re¬ 
mains to be learned about the methods of conservation itself. 

I he following are random illustrations of conservation involving 
either pm ate initiative, government enterprise, or both. They show 
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the ways in which Americans arc changing their relation to their 
physical environment. 

As noted, six per cent of the privately owned areas of marketable forests 
are cut so as to provide a continuous supply. Much of this is in the hands 
of pulp and paper firms that use fast-growing species. 

Nearly one third of the forest areas and standing saw timber is now 
under public ownership. The U.S. Forest Service has over 175 million 
acres under its control. The lumber yield from these lands is small at 
present, since much of the accessible timber was cut before the lands 
were taken over. Tree culture is practised on them, and they are being 
administered to provide a permanent yield. The national forest lands 
protect the watersheds from erosion. 

In 1939 over 7 million tons of commercial fertilizers besides manures 
were applied to crop lands by the nation's farmers. Thus a small part 
of the plant foods lost through erosion, soil depiction, and leaching is 
replaced. 

Approximately 20 million acres of farm land are watered by irrigation 
systems. About two fifths of these lands arc covered by private systems, 
one third by cooperative enterprises, and the rest by public undertakings. 
Many of the lands brought under cultivation through irrigation have 
proved very fertile, because the minerals of the soil have not been carried 
away by rain water. 

Farmers in many sections of the country have learned to check erosion 
by contour planting, by building check dams, and by planting a permanent 
cover on steep hillsides. In the 1930*5 the Civilian Conservation Corps 
did antierosion work on more than two million acres. 

When the first Agricultural Adjustment Act was declared unconstitu¬ 
tional in 1936, the revised act preserved the essential parts of the program 
by shifting emphasis from production control to soil conservation. The 
farmers who participate in the program reduce the acreages in soil- 
depleting crops, plant instead crops that arc soil-building, and receive 
by way of reward a subsidy from the Federal government. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, established in 1940, operates 110 
fish hatcheries. In 1946 the output of fish eggs and fishes was approxi¬ 
mately eight billion. These were distributed both to supply fish for 
sportsmen and catches for the commercial fisheries. 

The National Park Service embraces 26 national parks having an area 
of 16,110 square miles, exclusive of historical parks, memorials, and 
monuments. These parks, in scenic areas, retain their natural beauty 
for the recreation of all who may visit them. 
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Wild game—birds, animals, and fish—are protected by general national 
laws and by laws in all the states. There are national and state game 
preserves, and also numerous private game parks. 


TVA: AN EXPERIMENT IN THE USE OF RESOURCES 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, established by Act of Congress 
in 1933, constitutes a separate chapter in American public policy. 
It is a large program, both in the area covered, and in the scope of its 
undertakings. Its setting is the Tennessee River, its tributaries, and 
their valleys. In its area of operation are the western parts of Vir¬ 
ginia and North Carolina, the northern parts of Georgia and Ala¬ 
bama and Mississippi, almost tlie whole of Tennessee, and the 
western halt of Kentucky. Its program embraces electric power, 
flood control, river navigation, resettlement, soil conservation, min¬ 
ing, industrial development, reforestation, recreation, mosquito con¬ 
trol, community planning, technical research, and many other 
services. Some of these arc undertaken independently by the 
Authority, some in conjunction with other public agencies, some 
in collaboration with private industries and cooperatives. Only 
part of the story can be told here. It has been recorded bv David 


1 .. Ialicnthal. a Director of the 1 ennessec Valiev Authority from 
' 9 n 1 ° 1 ( M'’- :m d Chairman for the last five vears of this period. 


k- st<>r\ of the change begins with the river. . . . This is the river 
.sWcni that t wen tv one dams of the I \ A now control and have put to 
'■'■"T f()1 '* K people. 1 o do that job sixteen new dams, several among 
the lai-C't in \mciica. were designed and constructed. . . . The work 
the builders has made of the river a highway that is carrying huge 

l>t 11:1,1 mcr lts tkl T 'vatercourse. in u)_p more’than 161 
in.:! "i ton miles of l rathe moved through locks, designed in cooperation 
w ith the Armv Corps of Kngmccis, and operated bv them, which raise the 
baiiics tiom one lake s level to another. But in 1928 only a little more 
fh.in -p million ton miles of traffic moved on the river. . . . Before the 
nieiiot the I ennessec \ allev built these dams, flooding was a vcarlv threat 
to even taim and industry, even town and village and railroad on the 
umis hanks. .1 bamer to progress. 1 odav there is sccuritv from that 
min.ul danger in the Tennessee Valley. With the erection of local 
proto, live works at .1 lew points tin’s region will he completely safe, even 
against a flood bigger than anything m recorded history. 
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In ten years the clams TV A has built have made this region the second 
largest producer of power in the United States. In late 1044 the system 
was producing at the rate of almost a billion kilowatt hours of electric 
energy ever}' month, nearly half as much electricity as the utilities in the 
entire country produced when we entered World War I. . . . Ten \cars 
ago the per capita electricity production in the 1 \ A area was about 60 per 



The Spectacle of Soil Erosion. As show 11 here, w hen hillsides arc left unter¬ 
raced and without a vegetable cover, rains wash a was the topsoil, robbing the 
land of its fertility. ( Da\id E. Lilientluil, 1 VA: Democracy on the March, 

Harper and Brothers, New V>rk. 1944) 


cent of the per capita average for the United States; today the figure is half 
again as great as the United States average. 11 ere in the past decade t lie- 
amount of electricity produced, per person, increased 500 P cr ccn b tw ice 
as fast as in the United States as a whole. Ten years ago the estimated 
annual power produced per person in the 1 ennessee \ alley area, as nearly 
as can be computed, was only -joo kilowatt hours; in 19-H this had in 
creased more than six times to 2,600 kilowatt hours. ... I ower has conic 
to the farms of the region, 85,000 of them in seven states, about one in 
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every five. Ten years ago there was electricity on only one Mississippi 
farm out of a hundred; in Georgia one out of thirty-six; in Tennessee and 
Alabama one in twenty-five. . . . We still have a long way to go. 

The river now is changed. It does its work. But it is on the land 
that the people live. . . . And the land is changing. The scars of ero¬ 
sion are on the mend, slowly but steadily. . . . The cover of dark green, 
the pasture and deep meadow and upstanding fields of oats and rye, the 
marks of fertility and productiveness arc on every hand. Matting and 
sloping, seeding and sodding have given protection to eroded banks on 
scores of thousands of acres. Ditches to divert the water and little dams 
to check it, hundreds of thousands of them, help control the course of 
the water on the land, hold it there till it can soak down and feed the 
roots of newly planted trees and grasses. A hundred and fifty million 
seedling trees have been planted on hundreds of thousands of acres of land 

from TV A nursery stocks alone. . . . 

* » 

And on 20,000 individual farms embracing a total area of 3,000,000 
acres, actual farmers selected by their neighbors are carrying on a dem¬ 
onstration of modern farming, sponsored by TVA, built around a magic 
mineral, phosphate, and the use of power and the machine. . . . Pro¬ 
duction levels throughout the valley have increased within this decade; 
small grains increased 13 per cent, corn was maintained at the same levels 
but was using fewer acres, hay increased 33 per cent. But on the dem¬ 
onstration farms, where these new farming methods have been put to use, 
the rate of increase was three times greater. . . . 

The plentiful rainfall and long growing season in the valley push trees 
along at an incredible rate. From where I write I can see a slope that 
nine years ago was newly planted with pine seedlings; today most of these 
trees arc eighteen to twenty-five feet tall, and the hillside is a dense green 
bank. In private woodland and forest, on thousands of acres of TVA 
reserv oir land, the forests of the valley are coming back. . . . 

1 he change is not only on the land but beneath it as well. The min¬ 
erals of the earth must be made to work for the people. The Tennessee 
Valiev lias a great variety of these minerals—more than fifty. . . . The 
many kinds of minerals have been sought out by the TVA and their extent 
ascertained, in some eases by extensive drilling. . . . Some of these min¬ 
erals were of too low a grade to attract private industry. . . . Now many 
of them, as experimentation sponsored by TVA has shown, can be eco¬ 
nomical]) used. \ process newly developed at Muscle Shoals by 


I \ A engineers is able to produce aluminum from white clay abundant 
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What of business in the industrial sense? That too is developing, and 
at a rapid rate. Even before the war the valley saw the addition or 
expansion of several large industries devoted to the basic materials of 
modern industry, such as aluminum, fcrro-silicon, heavy chemicals; these 
included two of the largest phosphate chemical works in the country. 
The war has added mightily to the list. 

But what has been the yield to the people—to those who live in the 
region, and to the people of the country as a whole who advanced most 
of the funds? First of all, the level of income of the region’s people is 
definitely rising. By 1940, before the effect of war expansion, the per 
capita income had increased in the seven valley states 73 per cent over the 
level of 1933; while for the same period the increase in the country as a 
whole was only 56 per cent. . . . All the available figures—and the evi¬ 
dence of one’s eyes—show that our income level is rising. But the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley is still a region of low income, about half the United States 
average. . . . 

We have a long way yet to go in the valley. There arc many factories 
yet to be built, in an area with such great potential wealth and with less 
than its economic share of the nation’s industry and manufacturing. . . . 
There are millions of acres yet to be restored to full productiveness. . . . 
There are more trees to plant, houses, schools, roads, and hospitals to 
build. . . . The task is barely begun—but the Tennessee Valley is on 
its way. 12 

Our social practices, whether individual or collective, change the 
geography of our regions. The changes thus wrought arc apparent 
on every hand. We change the landscape to serve our needs, use 
raw materials, till the fields, dredge risers, build towns and cities. 
Also, we mix dust and soot and gases with the air, reduce our sup¬ 
plies of resources, deforest hillsides, erode farmlands. More slowly, 
we regulate the exploitation of mineral resources, rebuild the forests, 
construct dams, restore fertility to the soil. All these are aspects 
of the relation of culture to geographic conditions. Sometimes the 
relation is direct, sometimes indirect. The changes may be planned 
or unplanned. Sometimes they arc to man s profit, sometimes to his 
loss. 

12 Adapted from David E. Lilicntlial, TV A: Democracy on the March. 1944, pp. 12- 
42. Sequence of statements changed occasionally; author’s paragraphing not fol¬ 
lowed. By permission of the publishers. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Identify several (a) direct and (b) indirect effects of culture on the 
physical landscape. 

2. Do you think that Huntington’s method of determining areas of high 
civilization is sound? Why? 

3. What problems are encountered in trying to correlate climatic condi¬ 
tions and human achievement? 

4. Why has so little attention been given to the conservation of natural 
resources in the United States? 

5. What possible adjustment may we make to the depletion of resources? 

6. How have geographic factors affected the spread of football (soccer) 
among the Bantu? 

7. Identify the features of the earth’s surface that affect the movement of 
people and culture. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Identify some of the ways in which the geographic environment has 
been modified on your campus, and some of the geographic features that 
have persisted there almost without change. 

2. Select some change, as “plowing the prairie.” and note as many of its 
effects on the physical environment as vou can. 

3. On the basis of Stuart Chase’s Rich Land, Poor Land, or other source, 
show the extent of the depletion of forests in the United States, the measures 
that are being undertaken, and others that might be undertaken to conserve 
the forests. 
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A vivid account of the 1 VA during the first ten years of its existence. 
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ECOLOGY 


7 W basic unit of social organization is the community. Next to 
the family it is the most important organization of people in our 
cultural era, and it has its counterpart in the tribal settlements of 
preliterate peoples. The term community has a broad range of 
meanings in everyday speech. We not only speak of rural com¬ 
munities and urban communities, but also of foreign communities 
within the city, national communities, and communities of interest. 
However diverse the uses of the term, thev all denote a body of 
people who are interacting with one another, and who either have a 
common outlook or arc together participating in a body of activities. 

Such a statement will not suffice as a definition of community, 
however, because it is applicable to all social groups. A community 
is a special kind of group, and may be defined as a body of people, 
living in a specified area, having likenesses and differences, and 
possessing such a complement of organizations as will enable them to 
carry on their everyday lives. This definition includes the small 
settlement which centers around a few shops, a church and a school. 
It also includes the huge metropolis, where subways and commuters’ 
trains carry vast numbers from homes to factories or offices or 
theatres; and also still larger units, as the national, regional, and 
state-wide community. The term docs not apply to limited areas 
or groups within the city, since these are never self-sufficient in the 
sense defined. They arc parts of some larger community. 

COMPONENTS OF THE COMMUNITY 

In this and the next chapter, we shall consider one type of com¬ 
munity, the local settlement we ordinarily call the village, town, city. 
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The components of these communities which are of interest to the 
sociologist include (i) the community area, (ii) population, (iii) 
collective action, and (iv) consensus. 


The Area of the Community 

Community areas are of many sizes and shapes. Contemporary' 
American communities are usually organized around a center, and 
spread outward along lines of transportation to their edges. Water 
fronts and embankments may check growth in one direction; open 
country and scenic advantages may facilitate growth in another. 
In large communities, where space is at a premium, more topo¬ 
graphical barriers are overcome than in sparsely settled rural com 
munities, where large areas may be left unused. The limits of the 
community coincide with the farthest distances people ordinarily 
travel to reach the community center. With the development of 
rapid transportation they have tended to expand outward. 

Within the community area people and institutions are dis¬ 
tributed unevenly. In each type of community are many different 
kinds of land use. Each of these has its characteristic location in 
the geography of the community, as is shown in later chapters. 

If a community is to be delimited functionally —that is, in terms 
of the participation of its inhabitants in a common life—its bound¬ 
aries are not necessarily coterminous with its political limits. A 
few com in uni tics, possessed by a dream of expansion, have estab 
lished political boundaries out beyond the edge of settlement. 
Many more communities have overflowed their legal boundaries 
and extended into the territory beyond. Every large city is sur¬ 
rounded by suburbs from which people flow in the mornings and 
to which they return at the end of the day's work. Arterial and 
superhighways carry part of this movement across political lines, as 
do commuters’ trains. Ferries, vehicular and railroad tunnels, and 
a bridge enable people in northeastern New Jersey to work as mem¬ 
bers of the New ^ ork community. The San Francisco—Oakland 


Bay bridge and the Golden Gate bridge connect the Bay settlements 
with San I‘ rancisco. Many suburban places are separately incor¬ 
porated, but lack some of the components of independent commu¬ 
nities. Similarly, many farmers live bevond the limits of towns and 
villages, yet participate in their economic and social life. 
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Population 

Isolated or frontier communities may consist of only a few 
families. Before the community concept is applicable there must 
be enough people to maintain certain elemental institutions, and to 
allow for some specialization of work. The trading center, the 
school house, and the church together symbolize the attainment of 
community status in an area of sparse settlement. Greater New 
York has a population approximating that of the whole of Canada. 
Ten cities, 1 with their suburbs, had a population of over a million in 
1940. Every large city in this country has a population of diverse 
backgrounds. Each contains people drawn from the countries of 
Europe, as well as whites and Negroes from rural America. Some 
have large settlements of Mexicans, Chinese, or Japanese. \\ hilc 
each distinct ethnic or racial population maintains its own institu¬ 
tions and social practices, it does not live wholly apart from the larger 
community. Immigrants work in factories that arc owned and 
operated by third- and fourth-generation Americans, children at¬ 
tend city schools, women shop in the large downtown stores. In 
such ways do members of minority groups transcend the bounds of 

their restricted settlements. 


Collective Action 

Essential to our conception of the community is the idea of col¬ 
lective action—or more simply, the idea of people doing things 
together. People, hypothetically at least, may live side by side with¬ 
out having anything to do with one another. Such a body of people 
would not constitute a community. 1 he collective aspect of the 
community does not derive alone from people s doing the same 
things at the same time, but also from their doing different things 
which together aid in satisfying their economic, educational, re¬ 
ligious, governmental, and recreational wants. In so far as institu¬ 
tions arc the media of collective action, they arc basic units in the 
organization of a community. Each community has various institu¬ 
tions that arc interconnected in the sense of being characterized by 
specializations that arc complementary to one another. I he in- 

1 Baltimore. Boston. Chicago. Cleveland Detroit. Los Angeles. New York, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pittsburgh, and San Prancisco-Oakland. 
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terrelations of institutions, however, are often tenuous and chang¬ 
ing. 

Among the more important activities that bind people into a 
community group are the production and distribution of goods. 
Every community has its internal division of labor and at the same 
time is interdependent with other communities. While no modern 
community is economically self-sufficient, each has its own comple¬ 
ment of farms or factories, of stores and service enterprises. On 
the production side, the economy of each local area is geared into 
that of a larger area which is cither regional, national, or international 
in scope. On the side of distribution, while each community re¬ 
ceives its store of goods from the most advantageous wholesale 
markets, it has the necessary retail outlets to take care of their final 
distribution. The availability of food, clothing, fuel and other basic 
necessities in local markets is a requisite of community status. Any 
center that does not offer these must be regarded as a small satellite 
of some larger near-by place. 

Consensus 


Consensus is here taken to mean adherence by a given number of 
people to a common body of folkways and mores. To what extent 
is it an integral aspect of community life? Is it as general today 
as it was in earlier days? Sociologists are not in agreement on the 
answer to the latter question. Professor Angel! writes that the type 

of local community which is identified with a bodv of common 

* * 

values “has practically vanished in America. One may find it ex¬ 
emplified perhaps in a few isolated villages, but the great bulk of our 
citizens come under its influence no longer. The improvements in 
conn minication and transportation, the growth of large-scale capi¬ 
talism. and increasing social differentiation have produced a type of 
life antithetical to this old-fashioned local community .” 2 Pro- 
fessor Zimmerman, in contrast, writes that “the evolution of the 
\mcrican comm uni tv, after its first settlement, has been toward 


realistic integration.” By this he means that people of different 
classes and associations arc held together by the social bonds of 


- \ngcil, 1 he Integration of American Society, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 

New York, 11)41. p. 191. 

C. C. Zmmitim.in. " I he Evolution of the American Community,” American 
Journal of Sociology. Vol. XLVI. May. 1941, p. S09. 
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traditions, beliefs, and feelings. There are forces in our society- 
operating in both these directions. There is no community in 
which consensus is entirely lacking, nor any within which there are 
no conflicting values. The point to be stressed here is that no 
community could exist, no collective action occur, without a neces¬ 
sary' minimum of agreement. The folk community is characterized 
by a high measure of consensus; the same is true of most American 
farm villages. In the metropolis there is more divergence, due to 
the differences in the backgrounds of the people, to rapid change, 
and to the complexity of economic organization. Even here there 
is enough sharing of values to allow governments to operate, schools 
and churches to function, and business to be conducted. These are 
necessary attributes of community life. 

The four aspects of the community discussed here are of special 
interest to the sociologist. Thev are not necessarily those that 
would be stressed by municipal engineers or students of geography or 
politics. 


RURAL-URBAN DIFFERENCES 

There are many types of communities and many ways of classi¬ 
fying them. The simplest and perhaps most functional breakdown 
is by rural and urban types. The importance of this dichotomy for 
students of sociology lies not alone in the fact that big communities 
differ in many ways from small ones, but also in the fact that the 
two types of communities have been investigated by different 
scholars. Rural sociologists have addressed themselves to problems 
that arc different from those investigated by students of the city. 
Each field has acquired its own body of generalizations and its own 
concepts. 

How shall we distinguish between rural and urban communities? 
The United States census does this on the basis of size. Places of 
less than 2,500 population arc classed as rural, those of 2,500 and 
over as urban. The point of division is arbitrary. A town of 3,000 
population is more like a village of 2,coo than a city of 100,000, yet 
it would be classed as urban along with the last named, while the 
village of 2,000 population would be classed as rural. Census data 
are for political divisions, i.c.. for incorporated village or city areas, 
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although the functional boundaries of communities frequently in¬ 
clude larger areas. Whatever its shortcomings for sociological pur¬ 
poses, the census provides us with the only large body of statistical 
data on the growth and decline of communities, and its acceptance 
is a matter of practical necessity. In 1940, 56.5 per cent of the 
population of the United States was classed as urban, 43.5 per cent 
as rural. 

In order to get a more accurate picture of the larger urban con¬ 
centrations, consisting of central cities and their suburban areas, the 
census has devised a statistical unit called the metropolitan district. 
Each such district has one or more incorporated places of at least 
50,000, and includes as a rule all adjacent and contiguous divisions 
having a population density of 150 or more per square mile. 
Metropolitan districts correspond roughly to the true community 
areas of our larger cities. In 1940 there were 140 such districts. 
They contained just under 48 per cent of the country’s population, 
including several million people otherwise classed as rural. 

The differences between rural and urban communities are numer¬ 
ous. Many writers have classified these differences, each in his own 
way. Professor T. Lynn Smith notes nine characteristics that 
differentiate the rural world from the urban: (1) a primary depend¬ 
ence on agriculture, (2) a smaller number of people, (3) a lower 
density of population, (4) a very different total environment, (5) 
less social differentiation and integration, (6) less extreme class 
stratification but a more rigid acceptance of the caste principle, (7) 
greater stability, (8) fewer but more personal contacts, and (9) 
social solidarity based on similarities rather than differences of ex- 
pcrience, and on a less complex division of labor. 4 Professor 
Louis Wirtli observes that the distinguishing traits of urbanism stem 
from three underlying factors: (1) large numbers of people, (2) 
high density of settlement, and (3) heterogeneity of inhabitants and 
group life. 5 These together account for close physical contact but 
anonymous and transitory relations, for multiple association and 
specialization, for formal social control, and for relative instability. 

It might be argued that these are classifications not of community 

4 Adapted from T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology' of Rural Life, Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 1940. Chap. 2. 

6 Louis Wirtli, “Urbanism As a Way of Life,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. XLIV, July, 1938, pp. 1-24. 
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but of societal traits. They do have to do with the modes of life of 
people living in different types of places. 1 hey imply that as com¬ 
munities grow larger certain changes inevitably take place. Rela¬ 
tions between people become more impersonal and formal. 
Organizations become more numerous and specialized, as do occupa¬ 
tions. People of more widely different backgrounds arc attracted 
Class differences become more pronounced. The stream of life 
becomes more turbulent. 


THE FIELD OF HUMAN ECOLOGY 

A community, like a culture, is a dynamic, ongoing phenomenon 
It consists of elements of many sorts, each one dependent on many 
others, each performing its functions in the life of the whole com¬ 
munity. Because of its complexity, the community may he studied 
from various points of view. It is only by the combined use of 
many approaches that a situational view may be attained. Among 
the disciplines contributing to tbc understanding of the community 

is human ecology. , . . . 

Human ecology is among the newer branches of social science. 

It has its roots in the study of plants and annuals. Ecology, 
broadly speaking, is the study of the relations o nmg organisms 
to their environments. A plant, if it is to live must be rooted ,,, 
surroundings favorable for its species. It requires certain kinds of 
soil, a certain range of moisture and temperature, sun and shade t 
may be favored by other plant species around it, and may itself be 
an important part of tbc environment of those other species. The 
ways in which various types of plants m an area affect one another 
area major interest of plant ecology. Many wild flowers, when trans¬ 
planted from woods to a domestic garden, die because of unfavorable 
surroundings. In studying the conditions for plant survival the 
plant ecologist notes the kinds of species that occur together-,,, 
other words, he studies the spatial distribution of plants. Yet lie 
never loses sight of his major interest, the ways various species facili- 

fate or check the survival of one another. 

Human ecology is analogous to plant ecology. It applies the 
methods of science to the study of sustenance relations among hu¬ 
man beings, that is to say, the relations involved in producing and 
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distributing goods and services. The human ecologist seeks out 
relationships that are repetitive and predictable, and classifies and 
conceptualizes them. Some of these relations have a spatial aspect; 
for example, the relations of manufacturing cities to their agricul¬ 
tural hinterlands; others are best understood without reference to 
their spatial aspects. 

Men differ from plants and animals in a great many ways. They 
have the power to communicate meanings to one another; they have 
culture; they have the capacity to plan. At the same time they are 
a part of the larger biotic world, consisting of all forms of life. 
Man depends for his very existence on plants and animals. From 
them comes virtually all our food supply, the most commonly used 
building materials, the raw materials from which our textiles are 
made. Other species of life are similarly interdependent. The in¬ 
terdependence is indicated in the term web of life. 


In / he Origin of Species, published in 1859. Charles Darwin gave an 
illustration of how plants and animals are bound together by a web of 
complex relations. “I Iumblc-bees alone visit red clover, as other bees 
cannot reach the nectar. . . . Hence we may infer as highly probable that, 
if the whole genus of humble-bees became extinct or very rare in Eng¬ 
land, the . . . red clover would become very rare, or wholly disappear. 
I he number of humble-bees in any district depends in a great measure 
upon the number of field mice, which destroy their combs and nests; and 
Col. Newman, who has long attended to the habits of humble-bees, be¬ 
lieves that 'more than two-thirds of them arc thus destroyed all over 
England. Now the number of mice is largely dependent, as every one 
knows, on the number of cats; and Col. Newman says, 'Near villages and 
small towns I have found the nests of humble-bees more numerous than 
chew here, w hich I attribute to the number of cats that destroy the mice/ 
Hence it is quite credible that the presence of a feline animal in large 
numbers in a district might determine, through the intervention first of 
mice and then of bees, the frequency of certain flowers in that district!’' 0 
■ in Mother Goose manner we can imagine that the clover was eaten 
b\ cattle owned by a farmer that kept a cat that ate the mice so they 
couldn t destroy the bees that pollenizecl the clover that fed the cattle 
!b.it supported the farmer that kept the cat.) 

1 he foregoing illustration is but one of many which would show 
how different species of life draw their sustenance from one another. 

" Charles Darwin, l he Origin of Species (1900 cd.), pp. 68—69. 
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Among the so-called social insects, e.g., ants and bees, there is an 
interdependence among various members of the same species. 
Similarly, while human beings draw materials for their use from 
forests and fields, and from both wild and domesticated animals, 
they also utilize the labor of one another. This interdependence 
among members of our species may be analyzed in part under the 
concept of division of labor. 

DIVISION OF LABOR 

This phenomenon has been noted in every known society. A 
division of labor is a cultural arrangement which provides that all 
the tasks necessary for the maintenance of a particular mode of life 
be divided among the members of the society. 

The term denotes two distinct but related things. First, it sum¬ 
marily describes occupational specialization. Wherever a division 
of labor exists, people are engaged in making things or rendering 
services which they themselves will not consume. These same peo¬ 
ple arc receiving goods and serv ices made by somebody else. 1 he 
degree of specialization may be very slight; for example, all the men 
in a tribe may engage in the same kinds of economic activities, 
while all the women do complementary tasks. In our present in¬ 
dustrial metropolitan economy, in contrast, we sec extreme speciali¬ 
zation. Wherever there is specialization, some kind of organization 
and a body of customs exist to facilitate and regulate the pooling 
or exchange of commodities. 

Second, the term division of labor denotes a kind of relationship 
among people. To say that the men of a Wyoming Indian tribe 
hunted game, domesticated horses, and made saddles and weapons, 
while women gathered roots and berries, made tipis and clothing, 
and did domestic tasks, and that both sexes shared alike in the 
products of such work, is to describe a type of relation between them. 
This relation is one of interdependence. Ecologists use the term 
syjnbiosis to describe the interdependence of plant and animal 
species; the human ecologist employs the term to cover all patterns 
of interdependence which facilitate human survival. 
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TRADITIONAL VS. COMPETITIVE DIVISIONS OF LABOR 


What determines the place each individual will occupy in an 
economy? If we examine various cultures we shall see that they 
fall into two broad categories. In some the weight of custom de¬ 
termines what each person’s occupation will be. We may apply 
the term traditional division of labor to such cases. A traditional 
division of labor can exist only when the same complement of 
occupations persist with but little change over several generations. 
In the Southern Ute tribe of Colorado, children were initiated into 
the tasks traditional with each sex. 

A child’s instruction begins at first at the hands of older siblings of like 
sex. ... A girl learns that women do the household tasks, gather all 
vegetables, and care for camp equipment. . . . At the age of eight actual 
instruction begins in the tasks assigned to women. Gradually she learns 
how to tan hides; to make baskets, clay pipes, and pitch-lined basketry 
jugs; to sew and repair clothing; dry meat; haul wood and earn’ water. 
Before puberty she usually helps tend a baby sister or younger cousin 
and watches the making of its cradle. When older and stronger she helps 
pitch the tipis and build the brush summer lodges, sew the tipi covers, 
govern the instruction of younger girls, and make wooden cups and la¬ 
dles. . . . 

At the same time men instruct boys in the tasks reserved for males. 
'I he men m Ute societv were expected to spend most of their time m 
hunting, chiefly In the stalking method; in fishing; in clearing the camp 
site and gathering tipi poles; in butchering meat; in making rope and 
building fires; in supply ing the whole family stock of arrows, shields and 
weapons in general; w hen alone, even in cooking. 7 


\ traditional division of labor docs not necessarily follow sex lines. 
Sometimes caste impels men to follow the occupations of their 
fathers ! he so-called “functional castes” in India are hereditary 
occupational groups, and their members follow the same kind of 
work from generation to generation. In recent years economic 
changes m India have tended to break down the rigidity of this 
system. 

In contrast to this system is the competitive division of labor, in 

T R.ilpli I niton <cd ). Acculturation in Seven American Indian tribes, Appleton 
Century Crofts. Inc.. New Yoik, 19.40. pp. 151 — 132. 
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which, as its name implies, people compete for positions or con¬ 
tinuance in positions already held. Ideally in such a system peo¬ 
ple’s economic roles arc determined purely on the basis of merit, but 
in reality this condition never exists. In our own culture, for in¬ 
stance, where there is relative freedom in the competition for 
positions, some kinds are usually held by men, others by women. 
Prejudice and favoritism of other kinds also affect the selection of 
employees. 

Recent studies indicate that while sons frequently follow the oc¬ 
cupations of their fathers, a fairly large number arc in different 
occupations. In San Jose, California, for example, in a sample of 
1,242 employed people three quarters of all proprietors had fathers 
in the proprietary class, while only 10 per cent of the professional 
men were following their fathers’ occupations. 8 1 he significant 
thing for our purpose is not so much that occupational mobility 
really occurs as that it may occur, and that each person’s position, 
within broad limits, is determined by competition and choice. 


SIMPLE VS. COMPLEX DIVISIONS OF LABOR 

The extent to which a division of labor is developed depends on 
three main factors: first, the state of transportation; second, the 
ability of people to produce a surplus of basic commodities, such 
as food; and third, the state of technology. These factors arc 
usually interrelated. 

The description of divisions of labor as simple or complex is not 
very exact, yet these terms help us to polarize certain contrasts ap¬ 
pearing in different cultural eras. A simple division of labor is one 
within which there is relatively little specialization or exchange. 
Sumner and Keller describe the Greece of Homer’s day (circa 
800 B.C.) thus: 

In ancient Greece, specialization of craft or trade is found only on the 
broadest lines; a man could turn liis hand to almost any task. 1 he first 
specialization approaching distinctness was that of the smith, who did 
almost all the work in metals. He derives his name and the names of 
his tools from the metal copper, but his operations were not confined to it. 

»P. E. Davidson and II. P. Andcison, Occupational Mobility in an American 
Community, Stanford University Press, Stanford, 1937, PP* 162 ft. 
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He worked in gold, silver, tin and iron; and his functions did not stop 
even there, for he sewed the leathern parts of shields and otherwise supple¬ 
mented his main work. 0 

A complex division of labor is one in which there is much speciali¬ 
zation and a correspondingly high measure of interdependence. 
In this country at the present time there are many thousand distinct 
types of jobs; the total number has never been recorded. The com¬ 
plex division of labor is marked by two things. First is the breaking 
down of undertakings into many minute tasks. Second is the ap¬ 
pearance of many specialists. Anderson and Lindeman write: In 
the future we shall have more rather than fewer experts and spe¬ 
cialists. Our educational system is founded on faith in division of 
labor. . . . Our present social and economic order, particularly in 
its urban aspects, is founded upon mechanism and system, and these 
can operate only through specialization and expert functioning.’ 10 

THE DIVISION OF LABOR AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

People’s ability to fit into a division of labor depends upon the 
continuitv of work opportunities. The concept “population bal¬ 
ance” (or “balance of numbers”) refers to the ratio between persons 
and resources in an area. In our own economy a more significant 
ratio is that between people and jobs. A lack of balance exists 
when the number of positions outruns the labor supply, or when a 
contraction of work makes for overpopulation in the area. 

The large-scale migrations within the United States have taken 
place under the impetus of real or imagined differences between 
the economic opportunities in different places. The main sectional 
movements have been from the South to the industrial North, and 
from the East to the W est. Of possibly greater significance has 
been the movement of young people from farms and small towns to 
cities all over the country. 

Negroes have constituted a large part of the South-North move¬ 
ment. They came from both rural and urban areas to a few in¬ 
dustrial cities of the North: St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, 

11 \V. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society , Yale University Press. 
New Haven. 19-7. Vol. I. p. 145. 

10 N. Anderson and E. C. Lindeman, Urban Socio 1 ogy 9 Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New 
York, 1930, pp. 273-274. 
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and Philadelphia. Four Southern states—Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina, all largely rural—sustained the chief 
losses. That the economic pull operated in this migration is 
evidenced by a large return migration in the early lg^o’s when 
Northern industries were curtailed by the depression. 

The westward migration, until recent years, was chiefly agricul¬ 
tural. Between 1910 and World War II, however, a large body of 
westward migrants consisted of people wealthy enough to retire. 

In virtually every decade of American history down to 193° the 
urban population has grown more rapidly than the rural. In 1880, 
28.6 per cent of the population was urban; in 1900, 40 per cent was 
urban, while in 1920 and 1940 the urban percentages were 56.2 and 
56.5 respectively. Different rates of natural increase do not account 
for this shift. The progressive change toward urbanization of this 
country is to be explained by the influx into our cities of European 
immigrants, and also by the migration of people within the country 
from rural to urban areas. Both movements arc due primarily to 
economic factors. 

Efficiency in agricultural production has advanced at a greater 
rate than increase in the market for farm products. 

Ninety years ago about 60 or 70 per cent of all men having an occupa¬ 
tion were engaged in agriculture. The percentages arc now almost re¬ 
versed, as 75 per cent were engaged in other occupations than agriculture 
on April 1, 1930. 'lire average American farmer, after allowing for the 
services of a hired laborer, in addition to feeding three other members of 
his own family, now provides food and fibres for twelve people living in 
American cities or elsewhere than on farms and two more persons Using 
in foreign countries, a total of 18 in all. . . . Crop production per male 
worker in agriculture has increased nearly two and a half times during the 
past 90 years and agricultural production per worker has apparently 
increased about threefold. . . . The shift from a predominantly rural to 
an urban civilization has been made possible by the advance in agricultural 
technique, particularly in the application of power." 

The inability of agriculture to absorb a constant proportion of the 
population would have made for a condition of population unbal¬ 
ance in the farm areas had not urban occupations arisen to absorb 


11 President's Committee on Social Trends. 
Book Company, Inc., 1933, Vol. 1, PP 9 ^“ 99 - 


Recent Social Trends , McGraw-Hill 
Sequence of statements altered. 
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the surplus. The increase in agricultural efficiency, however, was 
synchronized with an increase in distinctly urban occupations. 
During the period 1900-1930, while the number of farmers and 
farm wage earners was increasing by just over a million, the number 
engaged in manufacturing and mechanical industries increased by 
more than six million. During the same period the increase in trade 
and transportation occupations was approximately five and a half 
million. 12 Most, but not all of these latter increases were in cities. 

These and other facts point to two main conclusions. First, the 
uneven distribution of population throughout the country—the 
relatively high density in large cities and certain broad regions, and 
the relative sparseness elsewhere—reflects the unequal economic 
opportunities of these areas. Second, real or imagined differences 
between economic opportunities in different areas have been a pri¬ 
mary reason for migrations—i.e., population redistribution—within 
the United States. 

Carter Goodrich shows that because of the tradition of mobility 
and case of transportation, some of our population movements have 
reflected in a very sensitive manner changes in economic oppor¬ 
tunity. 1 * In contrast, however, he demonstrates the existence of 
population pockets “in which inertia and lack of information, com¬ 
bined with extremely high birth rates and often with physical isola¬ 
tion. tend to keep the number of people well above that which the 
region can properly support” 14 

DIVISION OF LABOR WITHIN THE COMMUNITY 

The division of labor may be viewed in its community setting. 
It is one expression of reciprocal relations which characterize any 
community. A look at the ecological organization (division of 
labor) of a community will reveal a complex pattern of interde- 

l - 'I lie sc cl it:i arc based on the census reports of the usual occupations of the popu¬ 
lation. “Usual occupations” denotes what men and women regarded as their usual 
occupation whether or not they were employed in that occupation at the time of 
the census. Data from the 1940 census arc not comparable, since there has been 
some shift in occupational classifications, and because tabulations arc for the gainfully 
employed only. 

13 Carter Goodrich, Migration and E conomic Opportunity, University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Press, Philadelphia. 1936, Chap. IX. 

14 Ibid., p. 519. 
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pendence and specialization. The division of labor not only binds 
individuals and business firms into interdependent relations with 
one another; it also interrelates different communities, geographic 
regions, and entire countries. 

In a simple farm community three kinds of enterprise tend to 
predominate: agricultural production, retailing, and the transporta¬ 
tion of goods to and from markets. All three of these activities arc 
carried on within an exchange economy. I he farm population, 
by virtue of the fact that it specializes in agriculture, is dependent 
on others for most of its consumer goods, and so contributes to the 
survival of another kind of local specialization, merchandising. The 
simplicity of the rural division of labor is made possible by such 
interdependence of the villages and open-country areas and out¬ 
side industries and markets, where farm products arc sold, and wheie 
commodities used by the village arc manufactured and wholesaled. 
Transportation and exchange are the links which bind the specialized 

community in a larger division of labor. 

The metropolitan community stands at the other extreme of 
complexity. It depends on myriads of small communities for its 
food supply and raw materials, and in return offers manufactured 
goods and services. Within the big city there is great specializa¬ 
tion. The occupational structure of the gainfully employed in the 
five cities 15 having over a million people in 1940 showed 30.4 per 
cent engaged in manufacturing, 22.1 per cent in wholesale and retail 
trade, 9.6 per cent in personal and domestic service, 8.5 per cent 
in transportation, communication, and other public utilities, 7.9 
per cent in professional service, 6.4 per cent in finance, insurance 
and real estate, and the remaining 15.1 per cent in other occupations. 
These figures, while indicating the broad scope of urban economic 
activity, do not reveal the diversification of occupations within each 
category. The number of separate types of jobs rises into the thou¬ 
sands for each city in the size class here considered. Each job 
exists by virtue of its contribution to an intricate pattern of speciali¬ 
zation. A comparison of frontier-rural with modern economic 
activity brings into sharp focus the fact that as men’s work becomes 
more specialized, the number of people and business organizations 
on which each person is dependent increases correspondingly. 

16 New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Los Angeles. 
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A study of the relation of the size of the community to specializa¬ 
tion in retailing was undertaken in Texas in 1929. The general 
store was found to give way to separate meat-and-grocery stores, 
hardware-and-furniture stores, and general drygoods stores in places 
of 500 people. At the other extreme, stores selling only one com¬ 
modity, such as women’s shoes, or men’s shoes or hats, did not ap¬ 
pear in communities having a population of under 60,000. But 
McKenzie points out that “although specialization of function tends 
to increase with the size of the communitv, size is not the onlv 
factor involved. Within the orbit of a large city’s influence, the 
degree of a community’s specialization of function bears little rela¬ 
tion to the number of inhabitants. Distance from the metropolis 
and type of population, in terms of income and occupation, are more 
important than size in determining the character of a suburban 
center’s institutions.” 10 

\\ herever the culture embraces an exchange economy, accessibil¬ 
ity of a market becomes a requisite of settlement. In the present- 
day United States, stores and work opportunities are essential 
components of every community. It is the nucleating of these 
together that makes possible community life, that determines our 
pattern of settlement. 


\\ Iiile in every community many work tasks are performed, com¬ 
munities may themselves be specialized. Four types of community 
specialization are commonly recognized. First is the primary pro¬ 
duction community, specializing in agriculture, mining, lumbering, 
or other extractive industries; second is the manufacturing center; 
third, the commercial center; and fourth, the special service com¬ 
munity (seat of government, university citv. resort community, or 
health center 1. Many cities are so diversified that they do not fit 
. am one of these categories. Indeed the tendency is for 
large cities—even those that originally grew under the impetus of 
some specialized funct ion—to become diversified or “balanced,” and 
so to become more like one another in their economic structure. 


R D. McKcn/ic 
New York, 1935. pp. 


The \Ictrof)ohtiin Community , McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
2 “ 73 * 
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SOME SOCIAL CONCOMITANTS OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR 

The division of labor may be viewed in its narrow economic sense 
as a symbiotic phenomenon depending on exchange and the ef¬ 
ficiency of work. It may also be analyzed in terms of its relation 
to other social phenomena. The division of labor, for example, may 
be an overt expression of a caste system, and a medium through 
which such a system is perpetuated. In our own society, people’s 
roles in the economy commonly underlie their class positions, and 
our economic organization thus provides channels by which social 
climbing occurs. The division of labor may have a bearing on 
family organization; take, for example, the role of the father. In the 
farm family or the old artisan family all the members work co¬ 
operatively together, usually under the father s direction. In other 
economic roles, whether industrial or commercial, the father may 
spend the daytime, or even weeks at a stretch, away from his family- 
responsibility for the care of children then rests more heavily on the 
mother. The increasingly important place of professional workers 
in the American division of labor has led to a strong vocational 
emphasis in our schools and colleges. In these and many other ways 
the division of labor integrates with the rest of the culture. 

Any division of labor entails contacts among its participants. To 
what extent do these contacts permit social communication and 
interaction? We may' note two extremes. On the one hand is the 
symbiotic relation existing among people in a small community 
where all relationships arc in some measure personal. There the 
meeting of a customer and a shopkeeper, when purchases arc in¬ 
tended, commonly leads to the exchange of news and ideas. On the 
other hand is the relation between people living in widely separated 
parts of the globe who are enjoying the benefits of each other’s labors. 
The man who purchases an American automobile may be eco¬ 
nomically related to rubber workers on the plantations of Malaya 
and cotton workers in the Egyptian Sudan. Yet there is no direct 
communication between the American and these others; neither ex¬ 
erts a social influence directly on the other. Between these two ex¬ 
tremes are many situations where economic interdependence gives 
rise to social contacts of widely varying intensity. 

Do symbiotic relationships underlie and give rise to social rcla- 
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tions? Evidence shows that they sometimes do. Before the 
imposition of numerical restrictions, European immigrants entered 
this country in greatest waves during periods of American prosperity. 
They fitted economically into our cities almost immediately, while 
differences of culture, especially language, stood as a barrier to 
communication on a social plane. The migrations to gain a place 
in the American division of labor did, however, make eventual social 
contacts inevitable, and now many of the earlier immigrant peoples 
are well assimilated. 

Within the metropolitan region, too, symbiotic contacts have 
been the forerunners of more purely social intercourse. The in¬ 
tensifying of personal contacts within the region, and the dissemina¬ 
tion of fashions and interests from the cities, have tended to break 
down cultural differences and to void the rural-urban dichotomy of 
much of its earlier meaning. 

These and other instances indicate that while people may be 
symbiotically related yet live in vastly different social worlds, eco¬ 
nomic interdependence commonly precedes and facilitates social 
contact and interaction. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. From tlic point of view of the sociologist, what arc the main aspects of 
a community? 

~. Is the definition of a community gi\cn in this chapter equally applica¬ 
ble to the nation, region, city, and village? 

3. Are political boundaries (ci) usually, and ( b ) necessarily community 
limits? 


4. 1 low much consensus is ncccssarv before a community can function? 
v \\ hat. in your judgment, are the essential differences between rural and 
urban communities? 

6. What arc metropolitan districts? 

7. \\ hat is meant by human ecology? By web of life? 

8. Show with the aid of an illustration how human beings, animals, and 
plants arc interdependent. 

9. Elaborate the view that the term “division of labor” describes a kind of 


relationship among people. 

10. Is your own division of labor purely competitive? 

n. How have improvements in agriculture affected the distribution of 
population in the United States? 
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12. What arc the main components in the division of labor of a rural- 
farm community? 

13. Discuss some of the social concomitants of a division of labor. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. List the more striking social differences between your home community 
and cither a much larger or much smaller one with which you arc acquainted. 

2. Make a list of (a) the kinds of people or skills, and (b) the geographic 
areas, on which you depend for the shoes you wear. 

3. Write down a series of criteria that you might use to determine the 
functional boundaries of your city, town, or village. 
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THE SPATIAL PATTERNING OF THE 

CITY 


fyJu i=N we ask a man where lie lives, where his office is, or where 
he buys his groceries, his answers reveal more than mere locations 
in a community. They place him among his neighbors, tell us 
something of who his clients are, the kinds of food he buys and the 
prices he pays for it. They tell us whether lie is a farmer or a vil¬ 
lager, an apartment dweller or a suburbanite. They may tell us 
whether he is a new immigrant or an assimilated American, a white 
or a Negro. They may make the odds very high that he is a 
Protestant, or a Catholic, or a Jew. 

Many tilings about a person are reflected in his place of residence, 
and many things about an institution in its location. The farmer 
w ho lives in town has a different daily round from the farmer who 
lives on the land. I Ic has contacts with different people. Farming 

* . his only source of livelihood. The urban family 

that lives in the suburbs is more likely to have children than the 
i-nnily in a midtown flat. 1 lie business on a deteriorated side street 
docsn t compete for customers with the shop on Fifth Avenue. 

1 he downtown church has a smaller Sunday School than a neighbor¬ 
hood church of the same denomination. Actors in the high-school 
pla> arc more likely to live in town than to ride the school bus. 

Facli person or family, each store or church or recreation hall 
both affects and is affected by the area in which it is located. The 
lonely occupant of a furnished room in an impersonal, mobile area 
of a city, the family in a friendly urban neighborhood, the small town 
resident, the farmer and his family living a half-mile or more from 
any neighbor, all arc influenced in one way or another by their 
surroundings. I his influence shows itself in their actions and in¬ 
terests. I o take another illustration, a church in a changing 
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neighborhood either must adapt itself somehow to its changing 
surroundings, or lose its membership. Retail outlets that are badly 
located often end up as business failures. Much significance may 
be found, therefore, in the distribution of people within their com¬ 
munities, the characteristics of neighborhoods, the location of in¬ 
stitutions, and the stability or instability of these factors. 

The ease of movement and communication brought about by the 
automobile, city transit facilities, and the telephone has, of course, 
changed the relation of people to their immediate surroundings. 
These devices have facilitated and broadened contacts beyond the 
home neighborhood. While they have reduced the influence of the 
immediate environment, they do not and probably cannot destroy it. 

THE CITY AS AN INTERRELATIONSHIP OF DIFFERENT AREAS 

A city differs from a rural community in size and complexity. 
Even though it is more densely settled than the village, it takes up 
more space. How arc institutions and people grouped in a city? 
This is not merely a geographic question but one imohing the 

nature of urban society. 

The unstudied impression of many observers is that there is no 
real order to our cities. Low buildings hug the ground within the 
shadow of soaring skyscrapers. Factories arc interspersed among 
residences. Old mansions or fashionable apartments are found a 
few blocks from slum dwellings. Low-rent buildings stand on high- 
value ground. The picture of confusion is more illusory than real, 
however. An airplane view of a large city serves to show that tall 
buildings rise in clusters in the downtown area and also in high-rent 
apartment areas, and that the smokestacks of factories arc likewise 
in clusters, or spread out along railroad lines or waterfronts. In 
some sections of a city the buildings arc all relatively small and 
surrounded by trees and lawns. A tour of the various sections of a 
city shows that stores, more often than not, arc grouped together in 
shopping centers, factories arc fairly close to other factories, and 

homes arc clustered into residential districts. 

The tendency for types of buildings or people or business activities 
to cluster together has produced in our cities a number of distinct 
areas, some commercial, some industrial, and some residential. Of 
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these areas some are internally very homogeneous, as are most 
fashionable residential sections. Others are more mixed. Some 
sections near the downtown area may contain warehouses, light in¬ 
dustries, secondhand car lots, and dilapidated tenements. Unless 
they are in transition from one type to another, however, urban areas 
tend to assume a fairly uniform land use. 

The areas that go to make up a city have been called natural areas. 
This term indicates that they have arisen spontaneously, that they 
are due to the operation of natural forces or tendencies rather than 
deliberate planning or legislation. Except where a city plan or some 
more restricted type of scheme has been operative, urban areas have 
grown up and changed because of the myriads of decisions of in¬ 
dividuals or business firms. From among the residences available 
for the rent that it can afford to pay, a family selects a place in which 
to live; from among the store buildings available, the trader in 
secondhand goods and the merchant of fashionable clothing each 
selects a location. Within the limits of space available and the 
price of the land, the man who is going to erect a new building can 
choose his site. For a variety of reasons the family selecting a home 
or the merchant selecting a business location will find one place in a 
city more congenial or more profitable than another. The factors 
that limit choice, and those that determine choice within the pre¬ 
scribed limits, arc among the influences that affect the distribution 
of men and institutions in a city. 

There are some disadvantages in the use of the term natural area. 
The term hardly allows for the influence of city planning. It may 
suggest that the manner in which streets are laid out and the way- 
in which the land is subdivided—both of which may be items of 
municipal planning—affect but little the use to which the land is put. 

I he term is not applicable to the planned neighborhood and “green- 
belt communities which arc beginning to make their appearance. 
Tor these reasons, in the discussion that follows, residential area, 
commercial area, and similar terms will be used instead of the term 
natural area. 

Residential areas, commercial areas, industrial areas, and others 
go to make up the geographic mosaic of the city. Each area has 
its own peculiar function. The number and kinds of areas depend 
on a complex of factors, such as the nature of the economic base 
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of the city, its population composition, and its age. Roughly speak¬ 
ing, a large city will have more distinct areas than a small one; a city 
with a complex economic base will have more distinct business and 
industrial areas than one performing fewer economic functions; an 
ethnically homogeneous city will have a simpler physical structure 
than one with people of many backgrounds. 

Communities, like groups and institutions, have their reality in 
the dynamic interplay of their various components. The com¬ 
ponents of cities, from the point of view of the present analysis, are 
not geographic areas as such, but rather the people and institutions 
of the different areas, and the functions which these perform in the 
ongoing life of the whole. A city is not simply the sum of its parts, it 
is the integration of these parts. 

Let us look at a growing city. We will suppose that the chief 
impetus to its growth is industrial enterprise. If new industries 
are established—cither within an already industrialized belt or else¬ 
where—new workers must be attracted to the city. These must 
be fitted into its areas of residence, or new residential areas must be 
created. 1 When new workers come to the city they increase the 
demand for retail goods, and in time affect the commercial expan¬ 
sion of the city. Likewise the increased number will make it highly 
desirable that more space be given over to parks and playgrounds.- 
Industries can function only if they are staffed; employees will 
remain in a city only if they arc housed and fed; stores can remain 
open only if they have clienteles with purchasing power. Similarly, 
an owner or managerial class can exist only when there arc employees 
or workers of lower skill and responsibility. Families with high 
economic status, or members of a dominant racial group, always 
occupy a status relative to that of others whose rank is lower. Their 
status is not independent of the status of others. 

Now if we place the factory in an area of factories, the store among 


' In a growing city new residential areas arc usually built up and occupied not by 
newcomers to the city but by older residents whose economic position enables them 
to move to better homes in more attractive neighborhoods. An exception to this 
tendency is the number of war housing projects in communities having war industries 

during World War II. ....... 

2 During World War II many communities saw their industrial activity expand 

without there being a corresponding increase in residential, commercial, and recrea¬ 
tional facilities. This uneven growth of the parts of a city often contributed to ten 
sions in the community. 
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other stores, the high-income assimilated white American among his 
neighbors, the partly assimilated immigrant among others of his 
own kind, the Negro in a Negro area, we have not only the inter¬ 
dependence of people and functions, but also the interdependence 
of urban areas. The relation of different areas to one another is 
symbiotic; that is, each contributes to the existence or survival of 
the others, and is in turn dependent for its own existence on its 
position in the whole organism of the community. 

Since the purpose of sociological inquiry is the understanding of 
society and the actions of men within it, why do we study urban 
areas? There arc several reasons. First, study of the different areas 
of a city may throw light on the kinds of people and activities that 
together make up a city. Second, examination of different resi¬ 
dential areas may help us discover the axes along which the popula¬ 
tion of a city is divided. It may determine the importance attached 
to economic differences within the population; it may indicate the 
depth of the cleavage between races; it may suggest the significance 


of differences in language and custom in human association. 

I bird, by placing an institutional unit in its physical setting, we 
m.iv have a clue to its type. A downtown church is different in 
many ways from a neighborhood church. We can anticipate with 
fan accuracy the quality of merchandise we will find in a store by 
noting '! il is located in a fashionable shopping district on one side 
• i 11 ic dow ntow n area or among promotional-type stores on another 
i ! 1 :i area, hourtli, and perhaps most important, the different 
• in winch people dwell or work or v isit or play are aspects of the 
a al and social setting within which thev live. We are affected 
v t; 1 m*11 i of our surroundings, and in turn affect those sur* 
h ^ s - 1° extent that neighborhoods, shopping centers, 

• e- s ot work or play are influences in the lives of people, they 
< liter into am complete analysis of social relations and 
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CENTRALIZATION 


Just as the carrying on of collective activities is an essential aspect 
of comminute life, so also is the development of loci of such activities 
essential to the formation and growth of cities. Bv centralization 
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is meant the process whereby various community activities arc drawn 
together in space. It is “an effect of the tendency of human beings 
to come together at definite locations for the satisfaction of specific 
common interests, such as work, play, business, education. 

The focal point of centralization in any city is the central busi¬ 
ness district. It is here that transportation lines converge, tying 



, 0 


. . v, a i Angeles a typical example of the 

The downtown business district of - J (Courtcsv Los Angc . 

intensive coinincrcial use of land m n • £> 

|cs County Chamber of Commerce) 

together the business district and the rest of the city. In PrttsWgh 
tins district is called the Golden Tr,angle, in Chicago t istlre Loop^ 
Here one finds tall buildings, thronged stores and sidewalks and 
dense "traffic. Space is at a premium, Only those enterprises that 
yield a high economic return can survive in the urea 

The process of centralization does not affect the downtown area 
alone ‘ Some kinds of shops and many noncommercial functions are 

» R. D. McKenzie. -'The Scope of ..- Ecology.” «. E. W Burgess c, T,.e 

City, University of Chicago Press, Chicago. »9- >• P 
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nucleated elsewhere, in the smaller centers scattered throughout the 

city and its suburbs. Decentralization denotes the outward move- 
* 

ment of institutions from the downtown area of a city, or the dis¬ 
persion of industries into the outlying area of a state or larger 
region. Subcentralization , a special case of decentralization, is the 
building up of smaller nucleations of stores and service institutions 
at different points throughout the larger urban area. There is 
evidence of a trend in most American cities toward the development 
of a few large, widely scattered subcenters containing both super¬ 
markets and specialty shops, with parking space provided for pa¬ 
trons. This trend toward fewer, larger subcenters reflects the grow¬ 
ing use of automobiles by shoppers. 


SEGREGATION 

Centralization is but one of the processes that distribute social 
institutions and functions within a community. The concept cen¬ 
tralization emphasizes the coming together of people to carry out 
certain activities, and the role of certain areas in the dynamic func¬ 
tioning of the whole city. Segregation is a more inclusive term. As 
a process it signifies the operation of forces that draw people or in¬ 
stitutions of am one type together in space. As a condition, it 
denotes, as would a picture or a map, the clustering together of 
imilar people or social functions. 

* here aie mam types of segregation in the large city. There are 
t!:e slum colonies of immigrant peoples, “black belts,” flophouse 
arc s ;u some cities, areas of furnished rooming houses; likewise 
(lu re are fashionable apartment areas, apd areas of suburban estates. 
I la ic arc wholesale meat and grocery areas, centers of banking, 
automobile rows, “great white ways.” red light districts. In each 
t\pc of segregation there are forces operating that tend to attract 
like social units to one another or to the same general section of a 
city, or which limit the dispersion of such units throughout the 
urban area. Some of these forces arc impersonal and operate spon¬ 
taneously; others, like city planning, are conscious and deliberate. 

Residential segregation has to do with the distribution of people 
m their places of residence. Kach social type within a city tends to 
inhabit one or more residential areas. I hus we find Polish areas. 
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Little Italys, and the colonies of other immigr *.nt peoples; likewise 
there are areas inhabited by racial minorities, and also white Ameri¬ 
can areas of different rent and status levels. We rarely find an in¬ 
stance of complete segregation in American cities, in the sense that 
all the people of a given type live together in one or more restricted 
areas and are the only residents of those areas. Every group is some¬ 
what segregated, somewhat dispersed. This is true even of the 
Chinese, who are perhaps the most highly segregated of all popula¬ 
tion types in our cities. We may say that there is residential segre¬ 
gation when enough people of one social type live together in an 
area to dominate it and determine its local character. 

There arc many bases of residential segregation in American cities. 
Of these four stand out as of primary significance. The first is 
ethnic or cultural differences. Recent immigrants from anv one 
country tend to cluster together. Their areas of residence consti¬ 
tute local social worlds within which language and customs arc 
familiar to the insider, foreign to the outsider. Because immigra¬ 
tion is now restricted by quota laws as well as other regulations, 
“immigrant colonies’* are tending to disappear in our cities. 

The second basis of segregation is racial. American Negroes, 
Puerto Ricans, colored Portuguese from the Azores and Cape Verde 
Islands, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and others each have their own 
patterns of segregation. “Black Belts” mark most cities which have 
a large Negro population. Thus in Chicago, while Negroes are 
found in nearly all sections of the city, the Black Belt running south¬ 
ward from the L.oop contains a very high proportion of the Negro 
population. In most southern cities there is at least one large 
Negro neighborhood, in addition to clusters elsewhere in the city. 
An exception is Charleston, S.C., where the custom of having Negro 
homes in the back yards of wealthy white families has accustomed 
Negroes and whites to living near one another, and Negroes are 
distributed fairly evenly throughout the city. 

Economic differences arc a third basis of residential segregation. 
The concentration of high-rent homes in certain areas, and low-rent 
properties in other areas, mav be observed in any city. 

A fourth form of residential segregation results from the presence 
in our cities of classes of people having special inodes of life. Artist 
colonics, of which Grecnw'ich Village in New Vork and Towertown 
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in Chicago are examples, belong to this category. These colonics 
appear to be passing from our cities. Hobo areas, likewise passing, 
are another example. There are areas of furnished rooms, concen¬ 
trations of residential hotels, separate neighborhoods for the well- 
to-do who wish to live in apartments and for those who wish to live 
in single residences. 

These four bases of residential segregation—ethnic, racial, eco¬ 
nomic, and social type—arc not mutually exclusive. Asiatic immi¬ 
grants have both ethnic and racial minority status. Within the 
Negro population there arc class differences which are reflected, in 
many cities, in the presence of several Negro areas of different rent 
levels. Immigrants are segregated economically as well as on a 
cultural basis. These bases, singly or in combination, constitute 
a rough framework within which areas of segregation may be 

classified. 

Underneath the sifting of people into their places of residence lie 
the opposing forces of attraction and exclusion. Practically all peo¬ 
ple would like to live in certain sections of a city and avoid others. 
The residential areas which people find attractive usually combine 
two sets of qualities. The first of these concerns the internal aspects 
of the area: its building types, its scenic beauty, its local customs, the 
congeniality of neighbors. Members of minority ethnic groups fre¬ 
quently prefer to live among their own type. W here w lutes exhibit 
a marked intolerance for Negroes, many of the latter choose to live 
in predominantly Negro neighborhoods. 1 he second concerns the 
status which the community, or one’s ethnic or racial group, assigns 
an area. Areas of residence arc badges or symbols of the status of 
their inhabitants. Many people, consciously or otherwise, take into 
account the prestige value of a neighborhood in appraising it as a 
place to live. The factors in people s preferences for certain areas 
are the forces of attraction in the process of residential segregation. 

The forces of exclusion arc those that restrict or block the entry of 
selected types into certain neighborhoods. Here we see working 
in reverse the factors that constitute the forces of attraction. A 
change in the ethnic or racial composition of a neighborhood may 
lessen its attractiveness for the residents already in the area. Since 
the symbolical value of a neighborhood is determined not alone by 
its physical aspects, but also bv the prestige which the community 
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accords the class of people living there, any change in the composi¬ 
tion of an area may lower its prestige value. The forces of exclusion 
operate, normally, to prevent the invasion of families who are held 
to be of inferior status. 


SUCCESSION 

Despite the essential orderliness of our cities, they are constantly 
changing. Small and outdated buildings come down and modern 
skyscrapers rise majestically in their place. Parking lots or garages 
replace other structures. Splendid houses of an earlier era are sub¬ 
divided into small apartments. New dwellings dot what once were 
farm lands. Negro sections overflow their limits and spread into 
other sections. Families move. City directories become outdated. 

In studying spatial changes in a city we can focus our attention 
on the movements of families or of business firms. It is necessarv 
in addition to note the ways in which specific areas are changed. 
By marching in a parade or walking beside it we may learn the 
course it covers; by staying in one place we may observe what units 
go to make up the parade, and in what order they pass over a specific 
part of the route. I wo people, one following along, the other stay¬ 
ing fixed, will together obtain a more complete picture of the parade 
than one alone could. Similarly, data on movements may be com¬ 
plemented by data describing the course of change in fixed areas. In 
this latter type of analysis sociologists employ the concept succession. 

The term succession refers to changes that take place over time 
within fixed areas. More specifically, it conceptualizes the processes 
entailed in tlie displacement of one type of land use or type of resi¬ 
dent bv another type. The tearing down of dwellings and the erec¬ 
tion of warehouses, the displacement of one type of business by an¬ 
other, the taking over of an Italian area by Negroes are examples. 
Sometimes succession is a competitive process. It may indeed in¬ 
volve overt struggle. Some successions, in contrast, are attended 
with little or no competition. Each type of succession has its own 
characteristics. 

Successions in Urban Land Use 

1 he changing functions of urban areas are often reflected in 
changes in building type. I he tearing down of old buildings and 
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Distribution of Italian-born population in Providence. Rhode Island by 
Census tracts, 1940. Federal Hill, just west of the downtown district, is an 

area of first settlement for people of Italian origin. «c ni ° rc 1 

more Americanized have moved northwest into more culturally heterogeneous 

sections of the city. 


the erection of new ones goes on in some measure in all cities 
While this rebuilding is not limited to any one section of a city, it 
is often most rapid on the fringes of the downtown area_ As tlie- 
demands of business increase, lands once use or resi cn la or 
storage purposes are taken over for conuncrcia use. 

Successions in commercial land use may result from a gradual 
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shifting of the retailing center. In every city some central point has 
the highest land value. This center shifts but slowly; it may indeed 
remain fixed for several decades if the city is not growing. The 
tendency is for it to be pulled slowly in the direction of the most 
fashionable residential area. This shift is led by the moving of 
fashionable stores, followed by the larger shops and department 
stores. In the wake of such moves, buildings are left vacant, to be 
taken up by stores that pay a lower rent. As the process continues, 
secondhand stores, pawnshops and third-run movie houses take over 
what once were the major retailing centers of many of our cities. 

Residential Successions 

Residential succession is the process by which persons of one 
ethnic or racial type or economic level in a built-up residential area 
arc replaced by occupants of a different type or level. A striking exam¬ 
ple is found in a recent textbook: 

On Quality Hill, in Kansas City, Missouri, palatial residences of brick 
and brown stone are mute evidences of the halcyon days of the area 
before the general exodus of the socially elite. With the expansion of 
the central business district and invasion of light industry', accompanied 
by the influx of workers and transients, the original occupants, alarmed at 
the intrusion of the newcomers with lower wages and lower standards 
of living, and repelled by the approach of industry, began their movement 
to the southern section of the city. The old residents were prosperous 
burghers and professional folk; the newcomers were from the slums or the 
villages and farms of the Middle West. Whether the actual recession be¬ 
gan before the invaders entered the area, or whether the recessive and 
invading movements took place simultaneouslv, we do not know; but the 
fact remains that the original population has been almost completely dis¬ 
placed save foi a few persons who apparently have clung to the area for 
sentimental reasons. 1 he Hill, once the choice residential district of 
the city, is now a rooming house area, populated for the most part by 
transient lodgers and factory workers, shop girls and day laborers. 4 

The course of each residential succession is affected by the peculiar 
conditions surrounding it. Successions in areas which have a high 

and many vacancies, and in areas which have little 
local esprit, usually occur more smoothly than in stable, organized 

4 Noel P. Gist nnd L. A. Halbert, Urban Society , 2nd cd., Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, 1941, pp. iS^-iS6. 
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areas. When the old residents of an area do not object too strongly 
to the newcomers as neighbors, a succession may occur through the 
gradual infiltration of the new group and the gradual withdrawal of 
the old, without hostility or strain. On the other hand, when there 
is a wide status difference between the established residents and the 
invaders, successions arc often marked by conflict and occasionally 
by intrigue. Although successions do differ in these and other wa\s, 
they tend to have the same life cycle; that is, they commonly pass 
through like scries of stages in running their course from beginning 
to end. The following stages may be identified: 

Invosion 

The first stage is the entrance of a few families of a new type into a 
residential area. They may be moving because they have become 
able to pay higher rents, or because their old neighborhoods have 
changed and become less desirable. Often the first invading 
families in an area enjoy a relatively high status position among 
their own people; because of their prestige they tend to attract other 
families to them, and so stimulate a continuation of the invasion. 
If the invasion is opposed, the families wishing to gam entrance may 
offer a higher rental or purchase price. They may hide their racial 

or ethnic identity. 

Resistance to the Invasion 

In stable residential areas where many residents own their homes, 
resistance to invasions is often strong and well organized. Else¬ 
where it is weaker or entirely lacking. Resistance may be informal; 
it may consist of the coaxing of neighbors or of attempts to persuade 
real estate men not to rent or sell property to certain types of peo¬ 
ple. It may take the form of a written agreement among property 
owners not to rent or sell to certain types, or even an agreement to 
write into the deeds of their property a statement governing the 
kinds of people who can occupy it. It occasionally takes the form of 
mob action These last methods of resistance are employed more 
often against Negroes than any other group. According to a recent 
decision of the U S. Supreme Court, however restrictive covenants 
-on grounds of race, color, or crecd-cannot be enforced m federal 

or state courts. 
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Exodus and Influx 

Should the resistance to an invasion be effective, the succession is 
cut short in its course. Should it collapse, a rapid turnover of popu¬ 
lation often follows. Old residents, expecting the area to be taken 
over by the invaders, leave when they are able. The movement out 
of the area often goes on until only a few of the old families are left. 
In moving out, vacancies are created which are quickly taken up by 
the invading group. Thus invasions, which usually start slowly, gain 
acceleration. 

Reintegration of the Area 

As a new population enters an area, it brings with it a culture and 
sometimes its own institutions. It may establish its own stores, 
churches, and clubs. These facilitate the development of a neigh¬ 
borhood life within the area, and foster a feeling of identification 
with it. 


The Rc-establishmcnt of Equilibrium 

Eventually the invaded area acquires a new stability. It comes to 
be identified with its new inhabitants, and begins to bear their marks. 
Thus it has changed from one type of residential area to another type. 

The experience people have in their residential areas affect their 
conduct and personality. Neighborhood experiences are of course 
not the only ones that affect behavior; all experiences do that. 
Studies of “problem behavior" show that each kind is distributed 
unequal!) through the city. Delinquency, adult crime, racial 
friction, divorce, mental disorders, and others are each found more 
frequently in some kinds of areas than in others. 


Shaw and McKay have assembled data on the distribution of juvenile 
delinquency in twenty American cities. By the use of graphic and 
statistical techniques, supplemented by case studies, the authors are 

- • neighborhoods that have high delinquency 

rates, and to suggest the manner in which neighborhood influences con¬ 
tribute to this kind of behavior. While there are differences between 
communities, there are also striking similarities. A brief summary of the 
main findings of this study should be of interest. First , the delinquency 
rates differ widely from section to section of a city. In Chicago during 

•' Clifford R. Shaw, Henry D. McKay, ct al.. Juvenile Delinquency and Urban Areas, 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 11)42. 
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the years 1927-33, for example, while the rate of delinquency for the city 
as a whole was 4.2 boys per hundred aged 10-16, the rate for mile-square 
areas ranged from 18.9 to 0.5. Second, the same areas had high de¬ 
linquency rates over a number of years, even though in some cases the 
population had almost completely changed. Third, areas of high de¬ 
linquency are often characterized by a high population mobility. Fre¬ 
quently the areas are undergoing a population decline. Home ownership 
is low. Fourth, delinquency areas are low-rent areas. In Philadelphia, 
areas with a median rent of $50 and over had a delinquency rate of 3.3. 
and those with a median rent of under $35 a rate of 10.4. Bad housing 
is a concomitant of low rents. Fifth, other indices of poverty likewise 
correlate with delinquency. Sixth, areas with a high proportion of 
Negroes or foreign-born have higher rates than areas of native white 
settlement. In Columbus, Ohio, in areas where 23 per cent or more 
of the heads of families were foreign-born, or Negroes, the delinquency 
rate was 18.2, but where the per cent was under 9, the rate was 8.1. 
Seventh, juvenile delinquency and adult crime appear to go together. 
Eighth, other “problem” conditions, as high rates of tuberculosis and 
mental disorders, arc found in the same areas as high delinquency rates. 
Ninth, the areas arc frcqucntlv located fairly close to the downtown area, 
and may have factories or warehouses interspersed among the residences. 

The neighborhood approach to the study of delinquency is too 
specialized to give us a full understanding of the forces that produce 
this sort of behavior. Though incomplete it is none the less of real 
value. In surroundings such as those described, competing values 
arise. The boy’s identification of himself with areas that by con¬ 
trast with others rank low, his lack of opportunity to enjoy status and 
self-expression in the conventional and approved sections of the 
community, the absence of a stable neighborhood life, all arc in¬ 
fluences affecting the development of delinquent attitudes. I hese 
attitudes may become so entrenched as to become an enduring part 
of the local culture. 

To the extent that delinquent attitudes arc formed and perpet¬ 
uated in certain types of residential areas, they are constituent ele¬ 
ments of such areas. They are among the traits that characterize 
these areas, components of the whole that gives each area its peculiar 
local character. 

To turn to another field for illustration, we may note that the type of 
insanity marked by auditory hallucinations and delusions of grandeur 
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and persecution (paranoid schizophrenia) is found most frequently in 
areas of residential hotels and rooming houses, and hobo areas.® The 
type characterized by excitement, impulsive and repeated acts, and mental 
confusion or listless stupor (catatonic schizophrenia) characterizes im¬ 
migrant areas of first settlement or Negro areas in which there are many 
newcomers to the city. 7 Hie rate of drug addiction is high in the same 
types of areas as paranoid schizophrenia. 8 

It may be that some areas attract to themselves the personally 
maladjusted. It may be that certain types of people, concentrated 
in specific areas, face experiences and demands, both in and out of 
their neighborhoods, that lead to their disorders. Some areas, 
heterogeneous and unstable, and low in status in the eyes of the rest 
of the community, develop conflicting values, a moral disunity, 
where conventional ideals compete with those of the delinquent 
or criminal. Still others—and these are the majority of all resi¬ 
dential areas—are well-integrated units, with conventional values; 
with groups and institutions which support and enforce these values, 
thus providing opportunities for normal living and social adjust¬ 
ment. 


THE OVER-ALL SPATIAL PATTERN OF THE CITY 

Wc have noted the tendency for cities to become divided into 
interdependent areas, owing to the processes of centralization and 
segregation. Wc saw that these processes are largely natural or 
unplanned, though controlled to some extent by collective decisions. 
Let us now consider a further question: are the various areas them¬ 
selves parts of a larger spatial order that encompasses the whole 
city? 

1 he over-all physical structure of the city is an aspect of the ma¬ 
terial setting within which the day-to-day life of the community is 
carried on, and the diverse and sometimes competing elements of 
the whole are accommodated to one another. Like the smaller 
units of which it is composed, the spatial order of our cities is 

0 Robert E. L. Paris and II. Warren Dunliam. Mental Disorders in Urban Areas, 
an Ecological Study of Schizophrenia and other Psychoses, University of Chicago 
Press. Chicago, 1939, p. 85. 

7 Ibid., p. 83. 

8 Ibid., pp. 1 21—122. 
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Medical rejection rates per 1,000 men by political wards in St. Louis, Missouri. Rates cover both physical 
and psychiatric disabilities; the highest rates appear in the inner zones of the city, (llcpplc. Selective Service 

Rejectees in Missouri, 1946) 
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fashioned by a combination of natural and planned forces that give 
each unit its position in the whole. The physical structure of the 
city has been the subject of various studies in the United States 
and Canada, 0 and from them several different hypotheses have been 
derived. Underlying all these studies, however, are certain basic 
assumptions: 

1. There is a tendency for each population type, or economic 
function, to become located in one or more areas having certain 
characteristics beyond those created by the immediate occupants, 
and for these areas to have typical locations within the over-all city 
configuration. 

2. The different areas, each with its characteristic location, are 
grouped in larger configurations composed of somewhat similar or 
complementary areas. Several low-rent residential areas are some¬ 
times contiguous. 10 Fashionable retail subcenters are usually near 
the exclusive residential districts. Workingmen’s homes may be 
near industrial belts. 


3 - 1 he larger clusters are themselves grouped, in a manner re¬ 
peated in different cities, into an orderly over-all spatial pattern 
constituting the spatial structure of the whole community. 

4 - 1 here are distributive processes at work which produce this 
overall spatial pattern, and which regulate the growth of the city 
without destroying its basic pattern. The city pattern is the product 
of dynamic forces such as social differentiation and social distance, 
competition for space, the state of technology, the depreciation and 
obsolescence of neighborhoods. 

Since the task of grouping different areas into larger units de¬ 
pends somewhat on the judgments of the researchers, it is to be 
expected that various hypotheses will be propounded. Two that 


Soc 
C 


* Bowers, "Ecologit.il Patterning of 

} . c - f? cv -. N ° r V I i y V 'V‘ , -939- pp. 180-189; E. W. 
ity, in R. E. 1 ark, E. \\ . Burgess, and R. D. Mcf 


Rochester. New York/' Am. 
Burgess, "The Growth of the 
.. c r^i ■ urgess. and K. D. McKenzie, The City, The Univer- 

y, , ' ,ca g° J rcss. Chicago, 19-5, Chap. 2; Maurice R. Davie. "The Pattern of 
Urban Growth m George P. Murdock (cd.). Studies in the Science of Society, 
Yale University Press, New Haven. 1957. PP C. A. Dawson and W. E. 

Gcttys, An Introduction to Sociology, rev cd.. The Ronald Press, New York, 1935, 

5 P y 2 , 9 xr^ . L I c , Cra l , . ,ousm 6 Administration, The Struggle and Growth of Resi¬ 
dential Neighborhoods in American Cities, Government Printing Office. Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1939. * ^ 

10 For an example of this, see Haney W. Zorbaugh. The Gold Coast and the Slum, 
University of Chicago Press. Chicago. 1929. 
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have been widely accepted are the zonal hypothesis, first enunciated 
by E. W. Burgess, and what may be called the hypothesis of sectors, 
formulated by Homer Hoyt. 

The Zonal Hypothesis 

This hypothesis, like most others, assumes that the city is or¬ 
ganized around its point of highest centralization, the downtown 
area where land values are highest and most people pass in a day. 
It divides the city into five concentric zones, each having its own 
distinctive characteristics. 11 

1. The central business district. Here arc located the large de¬ 
partment stores, many specialized retail outlets, wholesale establish¬ 
ments, theaters, banks and other financial institutions, hotels, rail¬ 
road stations, newspaper publishers, and municipal offices. It is this 
area more than any other that integrates the economic life of the 
city. 

2. The interstitial area or zone in transition. I his is a band of 
territory immediately surrounding the central business district. It 
is the most heterogeneous and rapidly changing zone of the city. 
Any expansion of the central business district will push this zone 
outward. In consequence much of the land is held for speculative 
purposes. Land values arc high; residential properties deteriorate 
and rents arc low. In this section we find warehouses and light 
industries, usually on the inner rim of the zone. Many ethnic and 
racial areas are located here, besides heterogeneous slum areas. 
Here too may be found vice districts. Many of the residential areas 
have high rates of mobility. Many arc characterized by high rates 

of delinquency. 

3. The zone of workingmen’s homes. Beyond the interstitial 
zone lies a band of residential areas of low to medium rentals. I his 
zone is more homogeneous. Some of the areas arc occupied b\ 
partially assimilated immigrant peoples or by the more successful 
Negroes. Others arc not inhabited by minority groups. Some 
areas consist mainly of flats, others of fairly old single dwellings, 
while some contain inexpensive apartments. 

4. The high-class residential zone. This zone extends outward to 
the suburban zone. Most of the dwellings arc newer, rents are 

11 Adapted from E. W. Burgess, op. cit. 
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higher, and home ownership is more common than tenancy. There 
are very few flats, though there may be fashionable apartments 
in some neighborhoods. 

5. The suburban zone. This zone, like the others, consists of 
many distinct areas. It may lie in whole or in part beyond the 



I lie concentric /.one principle of urban growth, as formulated by 
Burgess. ! Iris chart, which applies specifically to Chicago, also 
shows flic segregation of different cultural and racial areas of the 
city. (Courtesy The University of Chicago Press) 

political limits of the central city; it extends outward as far as 
people commute. \\ ithin it will be found residential suburbs in* 

* middle-income families, and also areas of huge estates. 
Elsewhere, perhaps on another side of the city, may be located areas 
of heavy industry, and adjoining them, areas where the factory 
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laborers rent their homes. In other sections of this zone, country 
clubs may occupy large tracts, offering recreational opportunities 
to those who can afford membership. 

Those who subscribe to this schematic analysis do not claim that 
it describes perfectly the structure of any city. They accept it 
rather as a generalized pattern approximating the areal composition 
of cities that have taken their shape under the impetus of currently 
operating forces. The course of urban expansion has left its trace 
on the areas in each zone. Growth occurs by the pushing outward 
of the central business area and by the outward movement of 

j 

families toward the edge of the city. Most of the new residential 
building is on undeveloped sites on the edge of the built-up area. 
Rapid transportation has removed the obstacle of distance. The 
newer dwellings have commonly been occupied by the higher in¬ 
come families, while the older ones, nearer the city center, are left 
to those who must pay a lower rent. 


Deviations from this general pattern result from conditions which 
differ from city to city. Every community is adapted to its topographic 
setting. Cities whose downtown area borders a water front, as Chicago 
or Detroit, can at best have zones of a semicircular shape. A steep 
hillside in Providence, R.I., bars the eastward expansion of the central 
business district and thus blocks the formation, on one side of the city, 
of areas such as characterize the zone in transition. Railroad lines run¬ 
ning outward from their centrally located terminals always affect the 
properties adjoining them. In the older cities of the eastern seaboard, 
high-class residential areas close to the downtown business district per¬ 
sist because of the traditions they have acquired. Beacon 11 ill, in Boston, 
is an instance of this type. 

Two real-estate trends also operate to modify the zonal pattern. I he 
first is the erection of high-class apartments on sites fairly close to the 
central business district. The second is the encouragement given lower- 
income families to build small dwellings with the aid of loans insured by 
the Federal Housing Administration, and to pay for them over a long 
period of time in installments about the equivalent of rent. 1 lus latter 
development has enabled an increased number of workingmen’s families 
to live in new dwellings, and has accounted for a number of low-income 
suburban developments. 


t 
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The Hypothesis of Sectors 


The zonal hypothesis should be regarded as one way to summarize 
a large number of discrete facts about the way in which people 
and institutions come to be distributed in a city, under the impetus 
of urban expansion. Like any hypothesis, it should be regarded as 
tentative until fully substantiated. 

An alternative way of conceiving the distribution of urban peo¬ 
ples has been set forth by Homer Hovt. 12 This is the hypothesis 
of sectors. Hoyt arrived at his conclusions through the study of 
rent data for residential units. Data for 142 cities, for the year 
1934, wcre utilized, and maps prepared. (See page 223.) From 
the examination of these data, Hoyt came to question the zonal hy¬ 
pothesis. lie held that “there is ... a general pattern of rent 
areas that applies to all cities. This pattern is not a random dis¬ 
tribution. It is not in the form of sharply defined rectangular areas, 
with blocks in each rental group occupying completely segregated 
segments. It is not in the form of successive concentric circles, 
with the lowest area near the center and highest on the periphery.” 13 
On I lie eontrarv. lie found that residential rent areas in American 
cities tend to assume the form of sectors, or wedge-shaped areas, 
running outward from the central business district to the periphery 
of iiie city. 


i !•. highest rent areas are usuallv located in one or more sectors 


a uty, but do not necessarily occupy the whole of these sectors, 
hi all directions from these areas of highest rentals there is a down- 
V'.:: ' g: idation of rentals. Thus areas with rent levels just below 
the lughc-.t tend to surround the highest rent areas or adjoin them 
on one tidinigh-rent areas either take the form of wedges from 
the center of the city to its periphery, or occupy the outer belt of 
some one ‘wclor. In sonic cities intermediate rental areas arc found 
on the outer edge of lower rent sectors. In practically every city 
there are low-rent sectors extending from the downtown area to 
the edge of urban settlement. 

I he hypothesis of sectors was arrived at after examining the rent 
patterns of many cities, and deserves careful consideration. It is 


12 Federal 1 lousing Administration, op. cit. 

13 lbid. f p. 72. 




Areas of declining population in Cleveland by decades, 1910 40. 
Note that these areas materially expanded between those years. 
(Miles L. Colean, American Housing. 1944. Reproduced by 
permission of the Twentieth Century Fund) 
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more recent than the zonal hypothesis, and probably less widely- 
accepted. These rival hypotheses are not opposed at every point. 
Both agree, for example, that in many sectors of the city there is a 
gradient of increasing rents running outward from the edge of the 
downtown area to the edge of the city. 


CITY PLANNING 

The urban distributive pattern is the result of both impersonal 
forces and planning. City planning is but one type of planning in 
cities. Its distinctive features are, first, that it is undertaken by 
municipal agencies instead of individual property owners, and. 
second, that it is comprehensive, dealing with many aspects of city 
growth. City planning has as its objective the guiding of the 
growth of cities so as to make them healthful, efficient, and at¬ 
tractive communities. A comprehensive plan provides for adequate 
streets, other transportation facilities as public transit, rail routes 
and terminals, water fronts; it includes recommendations for school 
sites and schools, other cultural centers, and public buildings; foT 
parks, playgrounds, open spaces, and scenic drives; and it considers 
the future central business district of a city, public and private hous¬ 
ing, and other aspects of land use. 

I lie city planning movement in the United States began in 1905 
w hen plans for Manila, P.I., San Francisco, and Columbia, S.C. 
ucrc made At present several hundred communities, distributed 
over a majority of the states, having planning agencies set up to de¬ 
vise improvements on existing conditions. 

V\ liile many aspects of planning have an indirect effect on the 
oxer-all spatial pattern of the city, one in particular, zoning , has a 
direct influence. Zoning regulates the uses to which the land may 
be put within the zoned areas. It involves building up a classifica¬ 
tion of land uses, or “use districts” as they arc sometimes called, in 
which certain types of buildings arc permitted and specific types of 
land use allowed. I hits there may be one or more residential dis¬ 
tricts, as for single residences, or these combined with multiple 
dwellings. Once use districts have been determined, the different 
areas of the city or zoned area (it may be a township or county) 
are each assigned a specific use classification, and onlv such new 
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Shifts in types of residential areas, Richmond, Virginia, from 1910 to 
1934. The movement of high- and median-rent areas has been, in the 
main, to the north and west, while low-rent areas have developed pro¬ 
gressively to the cast and south. (Hoyt, Hie Structure and Growth of 
Residential Neighborhoods in American Cities, Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration, 1939) 

buildings or property uses as are consistent with its classification are 
allowed within them. 

Zoning has as its primary goal the regulation of community- 
growth so as to provide an orderly arrangement of homes, businesses, 
industries, and other land uses. It blocks the entrance into selected 
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areas of land uses that would reduce other property values, and so 
helps maintain the internal homogeneity of urban areas. Zoning 
rules, however, are not retroactive; that is, they cannot compel any 
changes in buildings or uses already in existence when zoning became 
effective. Almost all zoned cities assumed their basic pattern before 
zoning was introduced; thus only their more recent developments 
have been guided by comprehensive planning. 

The objective of planning is orderly land use; it is not necessarily 

the creation of homogeneous concentric belts or of sectors. Zoning 

seeks to assign the best uses to each area, and to place each function 
m its best location. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What arc the advantages and disadvantages in the use of the term “natu- 
ral area? 

2. In what sense arc different city areas interdependent? 

3. What light docs the study of city areas throw on the nature of urban 

society? 

4 * Distinguish centralization from segregation, 
v \\ hat kinds of shopping are commonly done in subccntcrs? 

0. Name and illustrate four bases of residential segregation. 

7. Is any population type in our large cities not segregated 7 

cities? " arc " ,C f ° rCCS n,aki "S for segregation in American 

9. What arc the characteristics of delinquency areas? 

10. What arc the stages of a typical residential succession? 

Wliv? U " Wt tyPCS ° f s,tuation is resistance to invasions greatest? Least? 

0 

of sectms° ntraSt ^ " ,ain featureS ° f thc zonal hypothesis and the hypothesis 

\\ )i it ° ( ) S °l >crjf,n § hi produce a zonal pattern in our cities? 

U Jut ;°“- cs l >r(, duce deviations from this pattern? 

d ° CS ^ rCnt ,na P of Richmond confonn more 
cioscl) to thc zonal pattern or to the pattern of sectors? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

yom lfo'mc'the TrW I™ 1 ’ sho " ‘"8 , thc Nation in your home community of 
he-rters a „r H,„r f Uncled. the place your father works, the stores. 

is dehverer I ° r USC ’ thc posf officc fro,n which your mail 

, pLT ' Io " d : st,nct arcas .'our community do you use’ 

-dime -stores"oTf? T P ^ Cat -° n storcs of some kind ( as for example 

clusTers in the ^ T a c,t >' Tr > "hat extent do these form 

clusters in thc larger business area of which they arc a part? 
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3. Write down, quite honestly, how you would react if some family of a 
different nationality or race moved into a house next door to vours. In this 
situation, what do you think your parents would do? 

4. Trace a small census tract map for some city with which you are ac¬ 
quainted, and show the residential rent levels by different kinds of shading. 
Use the census publication Population and Housing, Statistics for Census 
Tracts (city name). Sixteenth Census of the United States, to get the neces¬ 
sary data. Docs your map conform more closely to the zonal pattern or the 
pattern of sectors? 
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THE RURAL TRADE AREA AND THE 
METROPOLITAN REGION 


L/ur attention now shifts to larger areal units, described in socio¬ 
logical literature as trade areas. No community is a self-contained 
unit. Villages are interdependent with the farm areas surrounding 
them and with the larger urban centers. Surrounding each com¬ 
munity center is a band of territory that is economically and socially 
geared in with it. 1 his band may extend for only a mile or two 
and encompass sparsely settled country; or it may extend outward 
for hundreds of miles and include smaller community centers. 

I he trade area of a community is that area which makes fairlv 
routine use of the trading facilities located at the community center. 

1 lie trade area is a spatial unit. It is also an ecological unit. 
Between the center and the hinterland there is always a division of 
l;ibor. Each part of the trade area makes its own special contribu¬ 
tion to the life of the whole area. One section may cultivate the 
soil; another, containing decentralized factories, may contribute 
manufactured parts for assemblage at some central plant; another 
ma\ be a market center. The concept trade area focuses attention 
on the territorial aspects of ecological organization. One of the 
major ideas developed by human ecologists is that within our culture 
the geographic position of an area of settlement—its setting among 
natural resources, and its proximity to other types of settlement- 

influences the nature of its local economy and its place in the larger 
division of labor. ' 

Agricultural areas close to large cities, for example, are more often 
given over to market gardens than the areas more distant. Fresh 
milk is usually produced within easy trucking distance of the cities 
where it is sold. Small towns usually do their wholesale buying in 
the markets of the nearest large city. Use of the citv’s retail stores 
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falls off regularly as the distance from them increases. The flow of 
goods into community centers, from the surrounding areas, and the 
exchange flow of other goods and sen ices from these centers give 
the trade area its reality. Each trade area is of course dependent 
on transportation facilities, on a nexus of highways and railroads that 
converge on its center of trade. 

RURAL TRADE AREAS 

Except in the case of pioneering families who once pushed out 
beyond the confines of community life, farm families have rarely 
been independent economic units in this country. Nor have their 
social contacts been self-contained. Rooted in the culture of all 
rural sections of the United States arc wants and needs which arc 
best satisfied through stores, schools, churches, recreational centers, 
and county services. One of the components of a community, we 
have observed, is a body of institutional units within which people 
act collectively. Mere we arc first concerned with economic insti¬ 
tutions, for it is in these that trade areas have their being. A rural 
trade area has as its components a central nucleus of stores, banks, 
and marketing organizations on the one hand, and on the other 
hand a considerable number of outlying families that depend on 

these concerns. 

In the rural trade area people of town and country are brought into 
relationship with one another. On the ecological plane this re¬ 
lationship is one of mutual dependence. Out of the contacts of 
trade, however, have grown up personal associations and communi¬ 
cation of ideas and beliefs. People who exchange goods during 
business hours attend church together on Sundays, go to the same 
baseball games or the same theaters, join the same conversational 
groups. Since villagers and farmers join in voluntary association 
in these ways, rural sociologists have tended to regard both as mem¬ 
bers of the same rural community. 

One of the most extensive studies of rural community areas was 
undertaken in Walworth County, Wisconsin, before our entry into 
World War I, by the pioneer rural sociologist, C. J. Galpin. 1 Gal- 
pin regarded the trade area as one aspect of the whole community 

* C. J. Galpin, Rural Life. The Century Company, New York, 1918, Chap. 4. 
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area, and included in his study banking areas, local-paper areas, 
village- or citv-milk areas, village- or citv-church areas, high-school 
areas, and publie-library areas. Here our primary concern is with 
trade areas. Iminediatch below is a map showing the territories 
served In the several tow n centers. 
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fluence over greater distances than the smaller ones. The size of the 
trade areas is affected, too, by the spacing of the villages. Third, 
the trade areas overlap one another. There is no sharp line dividing 
the territory served by competing centers. In marginal areas be¬ 
tween two centers people on adjacent farms may go to different 
towns for their purchases, or one family may make use of two or 
more centers. Fourth, some of the smaller centers can make no 
exclusive claim to even immediately adjacent territory. Fifth , town¬ 
ship and county lines have little or no effect on trade area boundaries. 

This area was resurveyed in 1929." Several changes during the 
intervening period were revealed. Many of these may be traced 
to a more widespread use of the automobile, and to increased facility 
of travel. Service areas expanded, and there was an appreciable 
increase in the overlapping of the areas. There was a more com¬ 
plete coverage of the county. The larger centers expanded their 
territories more than the smaller ones, and drew trade away from 
the latter. 


These changes are similar to those occurring throughout virtually 
all rural sections of the country. Towns arc competing more with 
one another. More people are utilizing more than one trade cen¬ 
ter. The convenience of proximity is giving way to the advantage 
of adequate stores and other institutions. Larger places arc draw¬ 
ing trade away from smaller ones. Brunner and Lorge have shown 
that during the years 1930-1936 about one third of a large number 
of places studied increased their community areas.'* These writers 
defined community areas as those “from which a majority of the 
country people came for a majority of their required services,” 4 and 
so eliminated from consideration the overlapping of areas. Mad 
they taken into account the territory from which fewer than a ma¬ 
jority of the families traded at a village center they undoubtedly 
would have found that more places had pushed their boundaries 
outward. 


So long as people use more than one center, rural trade areas can 


2 A brief summary of flic findings of the resurvey arc presented in J. II. Kolb and 
E. de S. Brunner, A Study ot Rural Society, 3rd cd.. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston, 1946, pp. 115-118. 

3 E. de S. Brunner and Irving Lorge. Rural Trends in Depression Years , Columbia 
University Press. New York. 1937, p 85. 

4 Ibid., p. 8^. 
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be delimited only with difficulty. For one thing, people travel 
greater distances for some kinds of purchases than for others. 
Farmers living fairly near a small town and somewhat farther from 
a larger one may use the nearer one for the routine purchase of 
groceries and go the greater distance to avail themselves of clothing 
stores and banks in much the same way as people in a city buy their 
foodstuffs from neighborhood stores and go downtown for less 
standardized commodities. The case of Mr. B. offers an illustra¬ 
tion: 


Mr. B. lives 10 miles northeast of Sublette, the county seat of Haskell 
County. He uses the bank in Sublette and occasionally goes to the 
courthouse to consult with the county agent or AAA committee. While 
in town he buys some groceries for family needs at once. Most of his 
supplies are bought either in Copeland or Garden City, 15 and 35 miles 
away. lie says that for the past year there has been a grocery store in 
Copeland where he can buy to advantage; except for it he would buy most 
of his supplies in Garden City. There is no physician at Sublette or 
Copeland so he must go elsewhere for health serv ice. During the vear 
lie has been taking his family to an osteopath in Montezuma (20 miles I, 
who sends him on to Dodge City (another 23 miles) in case of moie 
sciions illnesses. Many machine-repair parts are not carried in stock 
in the smaller towns. As Dodge City is a center of distribution, Mr. B. 
•• IC ' dirccth there for repairs. lie says that during some seasons more 
| : in a month mav elapse between trips to Dodge City, but at other times 
e ma\ go twice .1 week. Most of his wife’s clothes are bought there. 

; i! >0 called community sales are held weekly in the larger towns; and 
c 1 1 du. slac k seasons he likes to go to them to keep abreast of the local 
pmc- at w hich commodities arc selling. 

1 In ( hut recreation is found at moving picture shows. He goes most 
often to Carden City, but frequently attends at Dodge City. Sundays 
aic often spent it the homes of relatives who live in surrounding coun¬ 
ties. 11 is wife belongs to two women’s clubs; the members are chosen 
on the basis of congeniality and arc widely scattered over Haskell and the 
adjoining fount) on the east. Other informal social associations arc 
large!) with members of Mr. Bs own age-group. They arc scattered 
about the count), but occasionally several of them get together for an 

evening of cards. I wo or three of these families sometimes arrange to 
meet at a dance in Satanta.' 

Culture of a Contemporary Rural Community: Sublette. Kansas. 
U.S. Bureau of Agru.ultm.il I cononms—Rural Life Studies: 2. 1942, p. 6S. 
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The new mobility has not broken down the relation of town and 
country. It has, in fact, drawn the two more closely together, for 
it has centered in the towns many of the activities that used to be 
carried on in the farm neighborhoods. The relation of town and 
country, in the economic sphere at least, is apparently coming to be 
one of more widely overlapping trade areas, and use by the farmer of 
an increasing number of trade centers. The significant relation¬ 
ship is becoming that between farm areas and the larger towns, while 
the smaller hamlets arc being by-passed and allowed to decline. 

In the economic sphere town and country are interdependent. 
The relative influence of the two on the life of the whole trade area 
differs somewhat from place to place. In purely agricultural re¬ 
gions the life of the towns depends on the number and the prosperity 
of the farmers. We may liken the farm village to a kite, its string 
and anchorage being the flow of trade from the farmers. As the 
string is let out the kite will climb to greater and greater heights; 
any great contraction will cause it to flutter around uneasily and 
then crash. Prosperity among farmers is reflected in business activi¬ 
ties of the towns. A decline in the price of farm crops not only 
causes a falling off of retail sales but unemployment among car¬ 
penters and underemployment among professional people. If the 
towns arc not wholly dependent on the country population—if for 
instance they have local industries not dependent on agriculture, 
or if they arc resort centers—the kite analogy breaks down. Still 
dependent in part on the country areas they serve, they may with¬ 
stand changes affecting the farmers, or may decline while the farmers 
they serve remain prosperous. In many such towns farmers or 
their sons or daughters often obtain employment and in effect sub¬ 
sidize the farms. In these situations the country acquires a special 
dependence on the towns. 

NON-ECOLOGICAL RELATIONS IN THE RURAL TRADE AREA 

Joint enterprises and activities are essential aspects of community 
life. In a true community the inhabitants arc able to satisfy most 
of their wants. The rural community is held together by shops, a 
high school, churches, and such other institutions as the people will 
support. In contrast is the farm neighborhood, where a few 
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families live within reach of one another, and where perhaps an 
ungraded school and a grange are the only organized meeting places. 
Community life revolves around centers where institutions are nu¬ 
cleated, and where people meet. In recent years the trend has been 
for the organized life of farm areas to be more and more town- 
centered. Schools are being consolidated, thus bringing children 
together. Fewer church services are being held in school rooms and 
township halls, and more of the farmers attend church in the vil¬ 
lages. Not only is the village the place where town and country 
people come together, it is increasingly the place where farmers 
meet one another. Such is the influence of the automobile. 

In the organization of the rural community, however, there has 

not been a complete fusion of interests. Merchants and doctors 

ordinarily care little about activities which center in the granges. 

They are not attracted by the talks and demonstrations of the 

county agricultural agents or the extension specialists from the State 

Colleges. To the farmers such gatherings are vital. They tend 

to remain on a neighborhood basis. Similarly there are activities 

m the villages that do not attract many farmers. Village boards 

of trade rarely include in their memberships people from off Main 

Street. Lodges often draw most of their memberships from the 
village population. 

The local government of incorporated places has an interest for 
vn..lgcrs which is not shared by the outlying areas. In a village 

’ ' ' T Ti writer one church has almost no country people, while 

another draws about half its congregation from the farms. Thus 
•Amu school and church consolidation is progressing and outlying 
Tmo arc Miceumbing to the competition from the towns, there is 
!'/ > cl tuli cooperation of farmers and tradesmen in the organized 
life or 11 k rural comumnitv area. Combined with place of residence 
anci occupation o a whole body of interests, indeed a whole mode of 
litc. I he interests of Milage and country may become better in¬ 
tegrated in the culture, but it is certain thev will never completely 

The relation of town and country may be studied not onlv in 
terms of common or divided associations, but in terms of attitudes 
and loyalties. I he undertaking of joint projects, if thev arc in¬ 
tended to benefit both groups and arc unmarred by personal dif 
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ferences, usually fosters attitudes of cooperation and friendliness. 
When activities are affected by differences in interest, as sometimes 
occurs, they make not for solidarity but for strain. The trend 
throughout the country appears to be in the direction of more cordial 
relationships, with a diminution of tension. 

In a survey first conducted in 1924, covering 140 rural communities 
scattered throughout the United States, the relations of village and 
country in 24 communities, or in 17 per cent of the total, were so poor 
as to be described as conflicting, while in the case of 27, or 19 per cent 
of the total, they were so favorable as to be described as cooperative. In 
1936 only 13, or 9 per cent, of these places had poor or conflicting rela¬ 
tions, while 85, or 61 per cent, were cooperative. The relations in the 
remaining communities were in both surveys described as neutral. 0 Thus 
a wider spirit of cooperation was coming to prevail. During the period 
between these two surveys (there was an intervening one in 1930) the 
reasons for conflict changed. In the earlier years political differences, 
conflicts over school consolidation and curricula, and disagreements about 
store prices predominated. In 1936 “unreasonable” farmers, questions 
concerning relief, and the issue of rural electrification were most prev¬ 
alent. Cooperative attitudes in both years sprang from joint activities. 
Schools, while at times a source of conflict, have also been an integrative 
factor. The joint control of fire-fighting equipment, the use of village- 
centered libraries by farmers without fee, joint planning of fairs and festi¬ 
vals, all have fostered a spirit of cooperation. 

NATURE OF THE METROPOLITAN REGION 

Cities, towns, and open country areas divide the landscape. Until 
the 1930's large cities were growing more rapidly than small ones. 
There has been a continual drawing of people away from rural areas 
into the larger centers of population. Not only large cities but 
areas beyond their periphery have grown. At present about half 
the people of the United States live within or fairly near some city 
of 100,000 or more. The growth of cities, however, is more than 
a growth of numbers; it is a growth of urban activities. Different 
kinds of employment, greater industrial production, wholesale as 
well as retail commerce, urbanized schools and churches and clubs, 
emergent class differences, different forms of social control: these 

« E. dc S. Brunner and Irving Lorgc, op. cit., p. 87. 
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are but some of the components of city growth. A city is a sort of 
web, a thing of many parts, each in some way related to the others. 
It is precisely because its parts are interrelated that it can function 
as a community. 

It is economical for many kinds of activities to be centered in one 
locality. As cities have grown and aged they have acquired a more 
rounded complement of business institutions. Places like Detroit 
and Pittsburgh, whose grow th is commonly attributed to one domi¬ 
nant industry, have developed a greater diversity of manufactures. 
In these cities, too, trade and service occupations have grown more 
rapidly in the years preceding World War II than industrial ones. 7 
In acquiring a balanced occupational structure, cities have become 
more independent of one another. At the same time they have 
gained a more commanding influence in the economic life of the 
smaller towns and villages which they serve. 

W hen we study the metropolitan region we observe the flow' of 
goods and sen ices between a large city and the smaller settlements 
tor which the city is the chief urban market. A metropolitan region 
is an organization of communities of different sizes and with different 
sorts of specialization, lying within a continuous area or territory. 
Geographically it consists of a large city on which routes of travel 
converge and the places along the routes which make use of the 
Mist ii u‘ ions and services of the city. Every large city is the focal 
omul in the organization of an extended hinterland. Save on the 
n n:,;n i of metropolitan regions every small town, and indirectly 

< i\ open cotintn area, is more closely geared into the economy 
et some one large citv than into that of others. 


WHAT CITIES DRAW FROM THEIR HINTERLANDS 

i he ecoiogical relations between cities and their hinterlands have 
developed in large part 1 because of city functions. On the one hand 
are the needs of cities: tood for their inhabitants, raw' materials for 
their industries. ()n the other hand are the equipment, facilities, 
and products of the cities: stocks of finished goods and the means for 
distributing them, banking and news services, and the like, which 

7 This trend toward diversification is a part of what has been called "settlement 
maturation. bee K D Nk Kcn/ic, The Metropolitan Community. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New ’imk. iQs>. Chap IX. 
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enable the cities not only to meet some of their own needs but also 
to serve families and communities in the territory beyond their 
limits. 

Cities of all continents, and at all periods of their existence, have 
depended on the work of people dwelling beyond their borders. 
Some have depended on products of the land just beyond their walls. 
In ancient Athens the citizens owned land in the surrounding valley 
of Attica, which was worked by slaves. 

Ancient Rome, in contrast, gathered a huge food supply by taking 
in tribute the agricultural surplus from a vast area. Drawing upon 
the territories under its rule, Rome for a time maintained a popula¬ 
tion of 8co,ooo, or twenty times the number living in Athens during 
the classical era. Modern cities, too, draw their food supplies from 
outside their limits. The availability of city markets, and the domi¬ 
nance of urban demands, strikingly modify the pattern of land use 
in the near-by farm areas. 

Owing to the advantage of proximity to large markets, land on the 
edge of American cities is often cultivated intensively. Fresh 
produce from near-by farms can find its way to city dinner tables 
without bearing the cost of long freight hauls in refrigerated cars 
Favorable marketing conditions make it profitable for farmers to 
work their lands more intensively, to use more labor per acre than 
is profitable at a greater distance from the market. The possibility 
of marketing vegetables direct from farm to consumer is an added 
incentive to intensive cultivation. Market gardens, not illogically, 
cluster at the edges of our cities, and tend to disappear as one travels 
away from a large city into the more sparsely settled areas of fields 
or woodlands. In the intensive use of the land in the first farm belt 
around our cities we sec one of the controlling influences of cities 
over their rural hinterlands. 

Kolb and Brunner, in their recent studies of rural social life, have 
compiled a body of statistical material showing the effects of cities 
on farming in the surrounding areas. Their procedure has been to 
observe the traits of counties lying at successively greater distances 
from cities. Eighteen cities and their surroundings were selected 
for analysis, drawn from different sections of the country. Very 
large cities were excluded from the study to avoid the complications 
of suburban development. 
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The county containing the citv was called the “city county” and was 
treated as a whole, that is, the city figures were included in the county 
totals. All counties immediately bordering on the city county were 
designated as 1 icr One Counties; counties bordering the first tier were 
called 1 icr I wo Counties, and so on until the concentric design was 
traced. Their object was to see if the magnitude of various traits 
constituted gradients, that is, if they decreased or increased regularly 
according to their distance from the city counties. Drawing upon the 
1950 census data they showed a definite pattern of land use. 9 The per¬ 
centage of farms which specialized in fruits was highest in the city coun¬ 
ties and declined regularly through the fourth tier of counties. Truck 
farms were highly concentrated in the city counties and constituted a 
\cn small percentage of all farms in the remaining tiers. 'T he percentage 
of poultry farms constituted a declining gradient. In contrast daily' farms 
showed a relative increase through the third tier of counties'; stock 
ranches through the fourth tier: relatively self-sufficing farms fell off 
slightly from city counties to those of Tier One, but showed an unbroken 
increase from the first to the fourth tiers. Reflective of these differences 
m land use and in dependence upon nearbv city markets arc differences ill 
the value of land per acre and value of farm crops per acre. Both these 

wee highest for the city counties and declined successivelv through the 
countries of Tier Three. 

I he map on page 237, showing the value of farm crops in the Des 
Monies area, illustrates the Brunner and Kolb method. 

Implicit in the foregoing is the idea that in the pattern of rural- 
mbun relationships, cities exert a control over their farm hinterlands, 
i lax help determine what is the most profitable use of the land. 
Constituting the chief market for produce from the intensively' 
xvorC .l fields, they gcai the activities of near-by farmers into their 

unui) com lomics. 

1 o point out that cities exert an influence over the ways land is 
used in the areas sunounding them, however, is not to claim that 
cities draw all nr even most of their agricultural foodstuffs from 
within their own regions. Nor is it to claim that metropolitan cen¬ 
ters arc the marketing point for all or most of the farm products 
of their regions. Such claims would not be valid. The foods that 

I II ’ e u? ,1 n am | c t,C , S ; . Brm ! ncr - '°t> cit., P .So. See also E. dc S. Brunner and 

J P t R,na : Ww/ , ' r.i« Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 

Chap. ^ and Appendix I). r ' 

" Data takcn fro,n 1 (]c - s Brunner and J. H Kolb, op. of., pp. 125-126. 




Value per acre of field crops in the Dcs Moines area in 1930, by tiers of 
counties. Note that the value of crops per acre falls off regularly from the 
City County through Tier v ( li. dc S. Brunner and J. 11. Kolb, Rural Social 
Trends, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1953, P- 116) 
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any of us eat come from many parts of the nation and from other 
countries as well. Farm areas that specialize in one crop, as cotton, 
or wheat, or citrus fruits, serve national or world markets, and some¬ 
times sell their produce direct to wholesalers or manufacturers at 
distant points without the intervention of distributors in a near-by 
urban center. These facts do not disprove the existence of metro¬ 
politan regions; but indicate that such regions are not the only units 
of ecological organization. 

In addition to agricultural products ready for consumer use, 
other kinds of raw materials flow from rural areas and small cities 



EXTENSIVE FARMING DAIRYING * TRUCK FARMS: 

EXTRACTION OF RAW MATERIALS VEGETABLES, 

SMALL FRUITS 


Hypothetical structure of the metropolitan region. What the hinterland 
sends to the city is shown on the lower part of the figure, and what it gets 
from the city on the upper part. Some things, such as the circulation of 
metropolitan newspapers throughout the area, are not shown. Rural trade 
areas are shown as circles surrounding the villages and smaller cities. 

into the large cities. 1 hese feed the industries of our manufacturing 
centers. Industrial location, if rational, results from the weighing 
of comparative advantages. The early textile mills in New England 
had the advantages of water power and nearness to markets. The 
moving of some of these mills to the South supplied them with 
abundant labor and brought them nearer the sources of raw cotton. 

Many American cities have become large owing to the expansion 
of industries using raw materials from near at hand. The relative 
importance of convenience to markets, accessibility of raw materials, 
adequate transportation facilities, and supplies of labor and capital 
is different for each industry. Of special interest here are those 
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manufacturing centers whose industries draw heavily upon the re¬ 
sources of the surrounding territory. Lying at the gateway to the 
northwestern agricultural section of this country, the Twin Cities 
have forged ahead as a center of grain storage, flour milling, and 
manufacture of linseed products. Pittsburgh is close to coal fields. 
Gary, Indiana, another steel center, has drawn upon the iron ore 
of Minnesota and upper Michigan and the coal of Illinois mines. 
Tulsa and Forth Worth owe their growth in large measure to their 
proximity to oil fields, serving as centers of refining as well as of 
management. These examples will sufficiently illustrate the de¬ 
pendence of economic activities in cities upon near-by raw materials. 
These materials give the hinterland and the city a measure of eco¬ 
nomic unity. 


WHAT THE CITY GIVES IN RETURN 

The relation of city and hinterland is reciprocal; there is a two-way 
flow of goods and services. Cities arc centers of manufacturing, of 
trade, of various services. There we find the large retail stores, 
the large wholesale establishments, the large banks, newspapers, and 
radio stations. These all serve a population which is distributed 
both within and beyond the corporate limits of the city. The use 
of the city's institutions and services is greatest close at hand, among 
the people of the city itself and those living in the suburbs. Insti¬ 
tutions and services are drawn upon, however, for distances ranging 
upwards to hundreds of miles. 'Flic gradient of the city’s relation 
with its hinterland, as regards the outward flow of goods and services, 
is indicated by the breakdown of the metropolitan region into three 
units: the metropolitan area, the retail trade area, and the wholesale 
trade area. 

The Metropolitan Area 

The metropolitan area comprises the city and its suburbs. 
Within it people have direct contacts with the institutions of the 
city center. It includes the territory where commuters live, the 
area in which people go routinely from their homes to their places 
of business and back home during the ordinary working day. Ex- 
cept in a few cases, this area docs not extend more than fifteen or 
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twenty miles from the downtown section of the central city; for 
smaller cities the distance is not so great. 

The Retail Trade Area 

This is the area served by the delivery trucks of the city's retail 
and service shops. It is delimited by the routes of the department 
stores' delivery vehicles, and those of specialty shops, furniture 
stores, laundries, and others. The outer limits of this territory are 
determined, as a rule, by the distance delivery trucks can travel in a 
day while making calls along the way. The delivery service makes 
for direct contact between the city’s institutions and the consuming 
families. Purchasers make occasional trips into the city besides 
using telephone and mail services to order their goods. Scattered 
through this area, though, arc towns and small cities with their own 
retail outlets. These stores buy at wholesale in the central city, and 
so give their patrons an indirect contact with the metropolis. 

The Wholesale Trade Area 

The farther away people live from a city, the fewer are their direct 
contacts with it; correspondingly, the more their lives are bound up 
with activities in their local communities. Retail sales per capita 
in local stores increase for sonic distance outward, as the direct 
use of city stores falls off. 10 In the wholesale trade areas, the city 
serves the stores in the smaller communities as the chief supply 
center. 'The area may extend for only a few miles, or for several 
hundred miles, from the central city. In 1938, for instance. Provi¬ 
dence was the chief drygoods wholesale center for an area no larger 
than Rhode Island, while Minneapolis and St. Paul performed a 
similar function over an area extending almost to the Idaho border, 
and Denver served a belt from Montana to Mexico. 11 

W holesaling is not the only service which the city renders its 
hinterland. Banks in the smaller communities commonly keep 
deposits in some bank in the central city, especially if there is a 
Federal Reserv e Bank, or a branch of one. The outlying population 
listens to radio programs broadcast from the metropolis. It sub¬ 
scribes to city newspapers. The areas thus served do not necessarily 

10 R. D. McKcn/ic. of), cil.. pp -^-76. 

11 IChna S. Moulton. Alla s 0/ Wholesale Dry Goods Trading Areas, Government 

Printing Office, Washington. D.C.. map fol. p. 107. 
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coincide with the wholesale trade area, but are often nearly the same. 

The metropolitan region is thus pictured as a series of three con¬ 
centric rings about a central point. The picture is generalized; that 
is, it is based on the analysis of different regions, and includes the 
traits common to most of them. It does not depict exactly or in 
detail the characteristics of any specific region. 

Some qualifications and refinements may be noted. While large 
cities are the points at which manufactured goods are assembled for 
redistribution, merchants in the outlying towns may buy directly from 
manufacturers or from major distribution points outside their own re¬ 
gions. The mail order house reaches customers directly, even though 
they live beyond the retail belt. Wholesale trade areas are different for 
different commodities, smaller for groceries than for yard goods, for ex¬ 
ample. The retail trade area does not begin at the edge of the metro¬ 
politan area, but extends in to the city center; likewise the wholesale area 
extends inward over the other two zones. Hie zones are nowhere regular 
in shape. While we may recognize that city trade areas are imprecise, 
and that no trade area is self-sufficient, these two facts still stand out: 
first, use is made of the institutions and services of the central city by 
people in its hinterland, and second , this use is more intensive and direct 
close to the city than at a greater distance. 

METROPOLITAN REGIONS: SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CORRELATES 

Thus the metropolitan region arises in the exchange of goods and 
services between the metropolis and its hinterland. It is a “natural’ 
unit, reflecting competitive advantages in buying and selling. It is 
a pattern of division of labor, in which communities and institutions 
are the participants. It is a social unit in which communications 
flow, urban folkways spread rural-ward, fashions become diffused, 
cite baseball teams are cheered, city politics discussed. Arising as 
a trade unit, the metropolitan region, owing to easy travel and com¬ 
munication, is becoming an increasingly important area of social 
contacts, where customs and ideas arc exchanged along with goods. 
As this happens, it is the ways of the city that most often prevail. 

Metropolitan regions as we have conceived them are nowhere 
political or administrative units. Each region embraces many 
governmental units, including cities, townships, counties, states, and 
sometimes governmental districts not coinciding with any of these. 
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RURAL TRADE AREA AND METROPOLITAN REGION 

as school districts, park districts, sanitary districts, drainage districts, 
and the like. Local government is often based on areas which are 
not functionally delimited; and many regions contain large numbers 
of special-function agencies, often differing from one another in area 
served, and otherwise uncoordinated. Still, two developments are 
noteworthy. First is the creation of many special districts, dealing 
with specific metropolitan problems. Examples are the Massa¬ 
chusetts Metropolitan District, with responsibility for water supply, 
sewerage, and parks within the metropolitan area of Boston, and the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, in the Los 

Angeles area. . 

Second is the emergence of broad regional planning. Outstand¬ 
ing in this regard is the Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 
This regional plan, first drawn up in 1929, covers parts of three states 
22 counties, and 495 autonomous municipal units. 1 lie Regional 
Plan Association, which administers the plan, performs the task of 
planning broadly for the whole region, and of coordinating and in¬ 
corporating into the Regional Plan the plans of local authorities. 
The fields covered—parks, general traffic highways, transportation, 
water, sewage, refuse disposal, public housing, and zoning—are ap¬ 
proximately the same as in city planning. 


METROPOLITAN REGIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 

Since metropolitan regions are organized around large cities, the 
problem in delimiting such regions is to find suitable indices of the 
area that falls within the “sphere of influence” of each city What 
is needed is a composite index that will delimit the area that looks 
more to a given city than to any other as a market for its own prod¬ 
ucts and as a source of supply for the finished goods and services 
it gets in return Since this doesn’t exist, we must content ourselves 
for the present with something less. Data arc available for the areas 
drawing on certain cities for specific commodities, as groceries, dry¬ 
goods, and drugs. , . , 

McKenzie ,2 used the circulation of morning newspapers, and finds 

the areas thus delimited very nearly coterminous with those based on 
other indices. The procedure was to plot the towns that received 

>2 R. D. McKenzie, of) cit.. Chap. VIII. 
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the largest percentage of city papers from any given metropolitan 
center, and to assign the town and its environs to the metropolitan 
region organized about that center. Cities whose papers circulate 
over a very limited territorv were not taken into account. Circula- 

9 • 

tion of the leading morning daily in over 40 cities was plotted. All 
of these cities were adjudged centers of regions except Milwaukee, 
whose hinterland falls w ithin the Chicago orbit. 
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regions are identical at most points. A later map of metropolitan 
centers, based on a different concept, appears on page 241. 


REGIONAL SPECIALIZATION AND INTERDEPENDENCE 

The combined efforts of many men go into the production of 
most of the things we buy. The manufacturer and distributor of 
tractors and plows and gasoline, the farmer, the operator of the 
grain elevator, the railroad engineer and freight conductor, the 
miller, the baker, the merchant and his delivery man together work 
to give us bread. The miner, farmer, steel worker, tool and die 
maker, factory hand, railroader, salesman, oil driller, refinery worker, 
service station attendant, highway engineer, and road grader to¬ 
gether make it possible for us to drive automobiles. Some of the 
goods and services we consume originate in our own regions; more 
of them come from a greater distance. No metropolitan region is 
self-sufficient, or anywhere near it. There is a tendency for each 
city and region to specialize, at least so far as production is con¬ 
cerned, in those commodities it can make better, or more cheaply, 

than other regions. 

The hinterlands of Portland and Seattle produce lumber for a 
market more extensive than their own regions. Lumber goes out 
from them to all parts of the nation and onto world markets. The 
grain and beef cattle produced west of Minneapolis or Kansas City 
or Omaha similarly help feed the nation and also other countries. 
Detroit is likewise the center of automobile production, though 
there arc assembly plants all over the nation and, significantly, the 
new models are introduced at the Automobile Show in New York. 
New York and I Iollywood arc the centers of fashion. After World 
War I, New York wrested from London the position of financial 
capital’of the world. The commanding position of this city had the 
effect of drawing capital to it from all over the nation in the late 
1020Y it even went so far as to drain other sections of needed money 
at a time when the whole national economy was precariously bal¬ 
anced, and so contributed to the economic collapse of 1929. Pitts¬ 
burgh is the national steel capital, Chicago is the meat packing 

center, the Twin Cities the milling center. 

Many of these “specialists” arc not alone metropolitan but re- 
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gional in character. Minneapolis mills the grain that its hinter¬ 
land produces. The steel mills around Pittsburg use coal from that 
city’s region. The stockyards of the Midwestern cities receive 
steers and pigs raised on the hinterland farms. The parts-factories 
in the outlying towns and smaller cities send automobile parts to 
Detroit or Flint for assembly into automobiles, while lake boats bring 
ores into Detroit from Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. Regional 
specialization has as its inevitable counterpart the interdependence 

of regions. 

The interdependence of men, then, is in part the interdependence 
of regions. Regions draw on one another for some of the goods 
essential to their respective specialties. The saw mills need power 
motors and steel saws. The automobile contains materials from 
many parts of the world. The finished goods produced at one re¬ 
gional center arc marketed in other regions, partly through whole¬ 
salers and agents in their dominant cities. Business enterprises 
draw on the financial centers for capital. 

Whether in rural trade areas, metropolitan regions, or larger units 
of interdependent regions, men live in dependence on other men. 
and produce goods and services which other men consume. 1 hey 
are bound together in an economic order and in a political and 
social order as well. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Wliat is a trade area? 

2. Does a trade area constitute a community as truly as docs the village or 

c i tv at omul which it centers? 

What is the efleet of political boundaries on trade areas? 

What are the major recent changes in rural trade areas? How do you 
account tor these changes? 

q. I lie trade area is an ecological unit. Discuss. 

(.. \\ hat kinds of influence docs the metropolis exert over its hinterland? 
Mow do geographic phenomena in the hinterland affect the kinds of 
. .t:\it., ', earned on in the metropolitan center? 

S. \\ hat problems do we encounter in trying to delimit metropolitan 


Oil 


c, Demonstrate that the metropolitan region in which you live is inter¬ 
dependent with other such regions. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

r. If you live in a small community, list the things indicating which met- 
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ropolitan region your community belongs to (e.g., the newspaper you read, 
the radio stations you listen to the most, the city where you sell your dairy 
products, the city you would go to if you were buying furniture for a new 

house, and the like). 

2. If you live in a city, obtain railroad and bus timetables that show com¬ 
muters’ services, and plot the metropolitan area of your city. Does it extend 
equally in all directions? 

3. List the kinds of data you would want to collect if you were making a 
study of the boundaries of some metropolitan region. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Kolb, J. H., and Edmund de S. Brunner, A Study of Rural Society, 3rd ed., 
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tionships.” include data on rural trade areas and metropolitan regions. 
McKenzie, Roderick D., The Metropolitan Community, McGraw-Hill 

Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933- 
Part II discusses the metropolitan region. 
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POPULATION TRAITS AND TRENDS 


Strictly speaking, the study of demography is not sociology. 
Rather it is a branch of biology, dealing with the units of the human 
race and their relationships in space and time. However, it is ap¬ 
parent that population is prerequisite to society, that the characteris¬ 
tics of the people determine or at least limit many of the 
characteristics of culture, that the location and density of the popu¬ 
lation condition the social relations that develop among its units. 
Only by reference to the number and kind of people do we find 
meaning in the statistics of resources, income, employment, produc¬ 
tion, industry and trade. 

It is therefore both logical and necessary that students of society 
should also study population. In doing so they must first consider 
the number and distribution of the people in the world; second, 
the factors which determine them. Censuses and vital statistics 
yield information on the former; studies of the causes of migration, 
of births and deaths, tell us about the latter. Until recently there 
was little authentic knowledge about population. This is perhaps 
to be understood from the fact that only tax collectors and military 
leaders were concerned with questions of population. Now, though 
there is still much to learn, we have a great deal of information avail¬ 
able to us, the value of which we arc beginning to appreciate. Wc 
have come to recognize two significantly different kinds of culture, 
the rural and the urban, differentiated by the basic fact of popula¬ 
tion density. We have come to realize that births and deaths, 
though biological events, arc of infinite social significance, affecting 
society in many ways at the same time that they are themselves af¬ 
fected by social factors. The interaction between demographic and 
social factors must receive attention if wc wish to understand society. 

Along with the accumulation of knowledge of the processes 
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through which population is maintained or changed, we are also 
developing the belief that these processes can be controlled in the 
interest of human welfare. This kind of control is of course the 
ultimate goal of social science and the only real justification for 
spending any time upon it. Fortunately the outlook here is prom¬ 
ising. We are beginning to understand how the problems of society 
are related to population and how socially induced modifications of 
demographic conditions can improve the lot of mankind. 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE? 


7 ^ fiti'ING introduction to the problems considered in this chapter 
is provided by an account of the successive generations of a family 
founded in America by a migrant from England. 

AH ENGLISHMAN FOUNDS A FAMILY IN COLONIAL AMERICA 

In the parish register of Bridport, a small village in County Dorset. 
England about fifteen miles from Whitcstaunton, occurs the following 
statement: “1627, Oct 15th, Alexander son of Thomas Alford was bap¬ 
tised” This brief notice is the earliest of the historical records pertain¬ 
ing to Alexander Alvord, who vovaged to America some time during the 
years 1636 to 1640 and there founded the line which to this day bears 

his name. 

The Alfords (later Alvord) had long resided in the community where 
Alexander was born. His parents. Thomas Alford and Joan Hawkins, 
were married there on May 11, 1618, and presumably lived their entire 
lives in the same parish. So also did Thomas Alford’s father and grand¬ 
father. Here the record of the line of descent grows dim; it is only a mat¬ 
ter of probability that John Alford of Whitcstaunton. born in 1475 or a 
little later, was the earliest local progenitor of the Alfords. Farther back 
the records are too disconnected to permit positive identification of in¬ 
dividuals and relationships, though there are strong indications that the 
earliest Alford came from France with William the Conqueror. If this 
supposition is correct, the Alford family had spent a century and a half 
in County Somerset, out of a total of six centuries in England, before 

Alexander Alford sailed for America. 1 

Life in Europe in the seventeenth century was not so secure as it is now. 
The average Englishman of that day could expect to live long enough to 

* The references to the Alexander Alvord family arc taken from A Genealogy of the 
Descendants of Alexander Alvord, by Samuel M. Alvord, privately printed in Webster, 
New York, 1908. 
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become an adult, hardly longer. It is not surprising therefore to find 
a burial record at Whitestaunton reading: “1636, 27 May Joane Alford, 
widow, was buried.” From this account we know that Thomas Alford, 
her husband, had died earlier. With the death of his mother, Alexander, 
aged nine, became an orphan. He had a sister, Joanna, who was four¬ 
teen years old, and a brother, Benedict, about sixteen. By the standards 
of their day, these young persons were old enough to shift for themselves, 
though it seems hardly possible that a nine-year-old boy could do it with¬ 
out some help. 

1 he three Alford children are next encountered in America, though 
neither the time of their leaving England nor the circumstances of their 
departure are known. Possibly in their search for employment they came 
to hear of the new world across the sea, then onlv recently colonized by 
Britain, and, being young and adventurous, decided to see it for them¬ 
selves. Possibly the parish paid for their passage in order to avoid having 
to support them as paupers. 

I lie three were not long in becoming a part of the colonial scene. 
Benedict married in 1640; Joanna and Alexander in 1646. All had fairly 
large families, at least by modern standards, Benedict's children num¬ 
bering five, Joanna s seven, and Alexander’s eleven. At first all the three 
families lived in \\ indsor, Connecticut, from which they gradually scat¬ 
tered into other parts of New England. Alexander Alvord, with whose 
descendants this narrative is primarily concerned, moved to Northamp¬ 
ton. Massachusetts, in 1661. 

It is difficult for 11s now to realize that Northampton was then on the 
western edge of white settlement in America. The entire population 
of the British colonies in New England in 1673 was probably not greater 
Hun ~ 5.-~.ee,- hardly enough to hold a narrow strip along the Atlantic 
coast, not enough to prevent rather frequent raids on the border settle¬ 
ments by hostile Indians. During King Philip’s War, in 1676, several 
of \ic\andcr Alvord s buildings, located outside the palisades of the 
iown. \* ere burned. Evidently the people were strong enough to defend 
only so much of their property as could be got behind the wall. 

in spite ot the difficulties attending life on the frontier, Alexander Al- 
" '1 i ,u ' ! )CH d. A local historian speaks of him as “an early settler and 
possessed of large means for the times.” At his death in 1687 he had 
in.cumulated a good deal of propertv, which he distributed to his numer¬ 
ous hens through a long and detailed will. However, he had never had 

.sun, 11 Si:thcil,mcl. Population Distribution in Colonial America, Columbia 

lumi'iMt) I’iiss. New Voik. 193U. p. - = . 
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time or opportunity in his busy life to learn to write; he signed the will 
with a mark. 

With the appearance of the second generation the problem of tracing 
movements and relationships begins to become complicated. It is met 
in part by dropping from the listings all the children of daughters, who, 
of course, do not bear the family name. The result is that about half of 
the individuals of each generation are not counted as parents of the next. 
Thus we note that Abigail Alvord, the oldest of Alexander’s children, 
married Thomas Root, to whom she bore five children. Three of them, 
and possibly four, died in childhood. In keeping with the rule for 
omitting all persons not named Alvord, the narrative says nothing fur¬ 
ther about Abigail Root’s children. 

Alexander’s oldest son, John, born in 1649, married Abigail Phelps, 
who had the distinction of living one hundred and one years. She had 
no children, which is possibly the reason she lived so long and had time 
and money to devote to other interests. One such interest is indicated by 
the following abstract from a court record: 

Abigail Alvord, wife to John Alvord, of Northampton, being 
presented by the Grand Jury, to this Court, for wearing silk con¬ 
trary to law & it being found that witnesses were sometimes mis¬ 
taken, she was dismissed. 

Others brought into court at the same time did not fare so well. 1 hey 
were charged with 

wearing silk in a flaunting manner, wearing long hair and other 
extravaganzas not becoming a wilderness state, at least the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity and religion. 

Alexander’s second son, Thomas, a tailor, served as a captain in the 
defense of Deerfield against an Indian attack. After the garrison was 
nearly famished for water, he ran to a well outside the stockade where 
he was much exposed and continued to draw water until the well-pole 
was shot off above his hands.” I‘or this service his son I homas, Jr., the 
eldest male heir, received a grant of land from the General Court of 
Massachusetts. 

All of Alexander Alvord’s eleven children, collectively the second gen¬ 
eration, were married and together they had a total of 59 children. Some 
of them died in infancy; others lost their lives in the numerous Indian 
wars of the time. The proportion of males among them must have been 
very high, for there remained 38 bearing the surname Alvord, who survived 
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long enough to marry. All but one of them had children; there were a 
total of 84. Of the families represented, two had eleven children, one 
had eight, and two had seven each. The members of this generation, the 
third, were bom between 1710 and 1773, most of them during the early 
part of the period. They were therefore in the active years of life during 
the Revolution, and many of the men participated in the Revolutionary 
and other wars. 

An indication of the dangers of disease, physical and mental, is found 
in the following accounts: 

Gideon Alvord, son of John, had the smallpox in the army in 
1757. He came home with his stockings not cleaned. His mother 
washed them and took the disease, when the smallpox first ap¬ 
peared, many of her children and grandchildren, and others who 
had been exposed, were inoculated and John Alvord’s house be¬ 
came a pest house. . . . John Alvord [probably John, Jr.] is said 
to have died of this disease, and probably John Alvord himself. 

The mentally ill were cared for at home with such means as the family 

* • 

could command. Sometimes the outcome of such treatment was tragic: 

Preserved Bartlett’s wife, sister of Benjamin Alvord, was crazy 
some years, was at times confined by chains, escaped from house 
one day and could not be found. An alarm was made, the drums 
beat and the bell rung. She was found dead in Mill River, down 
below the pastures, July 18, 1768. 


Many of the members of this generation of the Alvord family partici¬ 
pated in the westward movement of the colonial population. Compared 
with modern travelers and migrants they did not move far. Nearly all 
of them settled in central Connecticut or Massachusetts, then little more 
than a wilderness on the western fringe of European occupation. 

In the fourth generation the number bearing the name of Alvord was 
S- V''■ their children totaled 233. Northampton, Massachusetts, remained 
flic home of most of them; some moved to other localities within the 
colony or to nearby parts of New York or New Hampshire. The men 
practiced various trades and callings, such as those of farmer, tanner, 
weaver, innkeeper, saddler, fcrrvman, and teacher. Most males who 


were in the appropriate age groups served in the Revolutionary War. 

Ag.iin omitting those not bearing the family name, the fifth generation 
A 1 voids numbered a few more than one hundred. Bom during the years 
1-32 to thc\ became the parents of nearly six hundred children, 

ibout half of whom were Alvords. Large families were the rule, as had 



been the case from the earliest colonial days. In this generation there 
were twelve families with eight children each; three families with nine 
children each; nine families with ten children each; three with twelve; 
and one each with fourteen and fifteen. Many of the older members 
of this generation also participated in the Revolution and subsequently 
in the great westward movement. However, the distances covered in 
the migrations remained small; the outer edge of settlement, as is shown 
in the following sketch, was still not far off. 

In the raid by the British and Indians on this frontier [western 
New York] in 1813, in revenge for the barbarous burning of New¬ 
ark, Upper Canada, by our Col. McClure, Dr. [Joseph] Alvord was 
cruelly massacred by the Indians. Being lame, he attempted to 
escape on horseback. The Indians pursued him, shot him down 
from his horse, and literally hewed him to death with their hatch¬ 
ets. His remains were afterwards found and sadly buried by es¬ 
caped and returned settlers. 

The sixth generation of three hundred Alvords had about 1200 chil¬ 
dren, born between the years 1763 and 1827, a period of more than sixty 
years. Consequently they cannot all be considered as contemporaries. 
At least one fought in the Revolution; many were in the War of 1812; and 
some took part in the Civil War. 

The westward migration is more conspicuous in the activities of this 
generation than in any of the preceding. Though still most numerous 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, many Alvords arc reported to have 
lived in Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri. From 
the address changes of the various family groups, it is evident that in 
moving they tended to go straight west from New England. The route 
of one family is described as follows: 

About the year 1833, Joel Alvord emigrated with his family to 
Illinois, going by horses and wagon. He passed through Erie Co., 
Ohio, crossing the Maumee at Perrysburg, above Toledo. They 
followed the shores of Lake Erie and to some extent Lake Michi¬ 
gan, passing through Chicago when there was only a government 
post there, consisting of a few log houses. They settled in LaSalle 
Co., Ill., near Peru and LaSalle, with Tonica as their post office, 
when it was organized. Mr. Alvord was a farmer and blacksmith, 
having his shop on his farm. 

The seventh generation begins with about 575 individuals named 
Alvord, born during the sixty-year period between 1790 and 1851. They 
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had a total of 1600 children, the largest number of children ever bom to 
an Alvord generation. At this stage the Alvords were found in practically 
all occupations and many parts of the United States. One was lieutenant 
governor of New York, while another was mayor of San Francisco. 
Among the States into which the Alvords had moved in the seventh 
generation were South Dakota, Texas, California, Washington, Idaho, 
and Utah. 

In the eighth generation there were about eight hundred Alvords, bom 
between 1817 and 1875. Their children totaled only about 1300, or 
about three hundred fewer than those bom to the seventh generation. It 
is possible that the group may have ultimately become a little larger, 
since some of the younger wives were not past the childbearing age when 
the record was made, but the number so added would not change the 
fact that the eighth generation had fewer children than the seventh, 
despite the larger number of persons composing it. As a consequence the 
Alvords of the ninth generation will number only about 650, or possibly 
700, a group smaller than the eighth by at least a hundred persons. Since 
most of them arc residents of some American urban community, they will 
in all probability have fewer than two children each, so that the tenth 
generation will be still smaller. The conclusion is inevitable that the 
Alvords, after a long and flourishing career as a family, are now rapidly 
declining in number. 


I he history of the Alvord family presents in miniature the history 
of the human race. There arc the small, uncertain origins, the 
successive migrations spreading over the available area of settlement, 
the swelling of numbers, and at last the slow decline which marks the 
beginning of the end. More particularly and accurately, the Alvord 
story is the story of the European white man in North America. 
It covers almost every phase of the development of our country from 
colonial days to the present, and shows through specific events the 
realities which lie behind the colorless statistics of graphs and tables. 

\V hat we usually call history’ extends back into the past only about 
six thousand years. For information about the people who lived 
in the more distant past we must rely upon inferences which can 
be drawn from discoveries of durable artifacts and fragments of 
bones. Sometimes the location of these objects when found gives 
a clue lo their age. For example, an arrow point deeply buried in 
vhc ground may be approximately dated by a study of the layers of 
earth by which it was covered. Through a knowledge of the rate at 
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which such layers arc deposited, wc can calculate how long the arrow 
point lay in its place before it was dug up. Similarly, a spearhead 
found in the skull of an animal belonging to a species long extinct 
must necessarily have been made and used while the species was still 
living upon the earth. 

From these and other evidences we have concluded that men 
probably have occupied the earth for a million years. So far all the 
signs of man’s great antiquity have been found in the Old World. 
The New World, it appears, was difficult for prehistoric man to find 
and occupy, just as it was for his civilized followers of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Man in America is a recent arrival, though 
not quite so recent as was believed before the discovery of the Folsom 
culture, in New Mexico, about twenty years ago. The accumulated 
evidence now indicates that men, using stone tools, lived in what is 
now the United States at least 25,000 years ago. 3 

As to how many men there were in either the Old World or the 
New at any time during the many centuries of prehistory, we can 
only guess. From the scarcity of remains it may be inferred that 
the number at any time was small as compared with the populations 
of the present. Ancient camp sites have been explored which show 
thousands of years of occupation by small numbers of persons. 
From this it may be inferred that prehistoric populations were not 
only small but also relatively static, that is, they remained at ap¬ 
proximately the same size over long periods of time. Such a con¬ 
clusion fits well with our observations regarding the social and 
economic life of prehistoric peoples. With only the simplest tech¬ 
niques available for making a living, they could occupy only the most 
favorable spots on the earth, and these only sparsely. Furthermore, 
the limitations of simple techniques must have endured for many 
thousands of years, so slow was cultural change during the stone age. 

INCREASING NUMBERS 

Our first real knowledge comes with the rise of civilization, defi¬ 
nitely within the historic period. The earliest statements on popu¬ 
lation were only estimates and, generally, exaggerations. Diodorus, 
for example, relates that Scmiramis gathered two million men to 

3 William Howells, Mankind So Far, Doublcday and Company, New York, 1944, 
p. 263. 
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build Babylon and that in her expedition to India this princess led 
an army of three million foot soldiers, half a million horsemen and a 
hundred thousand charioteers. Notwithstanding this great multi¬ 
tude, the Indian king mustered a still greater army for the defense 
of his realm. 4 Polybius assumes the population of Italy to have 
been 48 million at the time of the first Punic war/’ Knowing the 
dependence of large concentrations of people upon transportation 
for the maintenance of food supplies, we realize that neither the 
army of Scmiramis nor the population of Italy as a whole could pos¬ 
sibly have been as large as claimed. 

A more reasonable estimate holds that the entire continent of 
Europe had no more than five million people at the beginning of 
the Christian era. For the next thousand years there was little 
improvement in the agricultural and industrial techniques or in the 
field of health and sanitation. The farmer received some help from 
the ox and the horse, but the plow scarcely changed in pattern over 
the entire period and there was nothing that could rightly be called 
farm machinery. Manufacturing remained in the handicraft stage. 
No one understood the nature of disease, and the healing art con¬ 
sisted mostly of magic. In the circumstances the population could 
not have increased rapidly. When William the Conqueror invaded 
England in 1066, taking with him, possibly, the ancestor of Alexan¬ 
der Alvord, there may have been as many as ten million persons in 


Europe. 

During the next five hundred years social and economic change 
accelerated significantly. New inventions in building techniques 
and m residential heating made it possible to occupy the colder por¬ 
tions of the continent with less hardship. Farming yielded larger 
crops; water power began to be used in the operation of mills. 
'I'here were conditions which tended to reduce the population, such 
as the Black Death, famines, and the Crusades, but these events also 


encouraged migration, which aided in the spread of new develop¬ 
ments in culture. By 1500 the population of Europe may have 


reached fifty million. 0 

* 


1 Robert Wallace. A Dissertation on the Numbers of Mankind in Ancient and 
Modern 1 lines. G. Hamilton and G. Balfour, Edinburgh, 1753, pp. 36-37. 

Ibid., p 30.4. 

Estimates of the population of Europe up to the modern period are taken from 
I du.mi B. Reuter. Population Problems, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 

, 9 : 3 - PP Qi- 9 - 



From this time onward developments came with increasing 
rapidity. The discovery of the New World gave a stimulus of 
tremendous magnitude to Europeans. It stirred their imaginations 
and their energies as nothing else ever had. The old conception of 
the world as a fixed and changeless system gave way to the acceptance 
of the idea of change and the possibility of improvement or progress. 
This led men to seek for new and better ways of living. Their suc¬ 
cess resulted in the production of a larger and more reliable food 
supply and in a safer and more comfortable life. The effect upon 
the population was to stimulate great increases. By 1650 Europe 
had about a hundred million people. 

We have so far spoken only of Europe, because our knowledge 
of the population of the world as a whole would scarcely permit a 
guess as to its size before 1800. When Columbus sailed from Spain. 
Europeans had only the vaguest conception of Asia and Africa; 

Table I. Population of the World * 


Area Population 

(in thousands) 


Africa . 157>9C° 

North America. 1 43» 1 7^ 

Central America . 4 1 » 1 3° 

South America . 88,684 

Asia, not including USSR . 1,154,000 

USSR in Asia and in Europe. 172,000 

Europe, not including USSR. 4° 2 o5° 

Oceania. 10,800 


* League of Nations, Statistical Year Root, 194J -J 2, Geneva, ><5-43. PP- 13 18. 

they did not even suspect the existence of America and Australia. 
After the discovery of the New World there were many voyages of 
exploration, from which by the end of the sixteenth century a fairly 
good idea of the world could be derived. On the basis of informa¬ 
tion which has come down to us and by the use of modern methods 
of evaluation, we arc able to estimate with considerable confidence 
that the population of the world in 1650 reached a total of 465 * 
million. Since that time there has been a steady and rapid increase, 
the two billion mark having been passed about 1930. The present 
population of the world is about 2,200 million. 
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The distribution of the world’s people by continents is shown 
in Table I. Asia, it will be observed, has about half the total popula¬ 
tion; Europe, one-fourth; and the other four continents the remain¬ 
ing fourth. One continent, Antarctica, is uninhabited. 

In the last century and a half many countries have adopted the 
plan of conducting censuses of their people more or less periodically. 
Population counts were occasionally made earlier, usually for mili¬ 
tary purposes, 7 but were on too small a scale to be of much value 
to us. At present censuses have been taken in most countries out¬ 
side of Africa and the Orient. In our own country the first census 
was taken in 1790, ostensibly for the purpose of ascertaining the 
number of representatives in Congress to which the several states 
would be entitled under the terms of the new constitution. Sub¬ 
sequently a census has been taken every ten years. Its scope has 
been greatly extended since the creation of a permanent census- 

Table II. U.S. Population by States, Excluding Armed Forces 


Overseas, 

July 1, 1947, and April 1 

> 191 ° * 

Area 

Total population excluding 
armed forces overseas 

July j, 1947 April 1,1940 

( Estimated ) ( Census) 

United States 

. 143.382,000 

131,669,275 

Alabama . 

. 2,824,000 

2,832,961 

Arizona . 

. 637,000 

499,261 

Arkansas . 

. 1.903,000 

1 > 949 o 87 

California. 

. 9,876,000 

6,907,387 

Colorado . 

1,139,000 

1,123,296 

Connccticutt . . . . 

. 2,020*000 

1,709,242 

Delaware 

. 293,000 

266,505 

District of Columbia 

861,000 

663,091 

Florida 

. 2,394,000 

1,897,414 

Georgia . 

. 3,233,000 

3 * 12 3 * 7 2 3 

Idaho . 

. 488,000 

524,873 

Illinois . 

. 8,221,000 

7,897,241 

Indiana . 

. 3,858,000 

3,427,796 

Bureau of tlie Census. 

Current Population Reports, 

Series P-25, No. 4, Octo 


her 12, 19^7. 

7 II Sam. xxiv. 
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Total population excluding 
Area armed forces overseas 

July 1,1947 April 1,1940 

( Estimated ) (Census) 

Iowa. 2,606,coo 2,558,268 

Kansas . 1,914,000 1,801,028 

Kentucky . 2,777,000 2,845,627 

Louisiana . 2,549,000 2,563,880 

Maine . 911,000 847,226 

Maryland . 2,215,000 1,821,244 

Massachusetts . 4,725,000 4,316,721 

Michigan . 6,249,000 5,256,106 

Minnesota . 2,897,000 2,792,300 

Mississippi . 2,092,000 2,183,796 

Missouri. 3,854,000 3,784,664 

Montana . 494,000 559,456 

Nebraska . 1,301,000 >» 3 l 5» 8 34 

Nevada . 140,000 110,247 

New Hampshire. 547,000 491,524 

New Jersey. 4 , 435 ’°°° 4,160,165 

New Mexico. 550,000 53 ^ 8 

New York . 14,092,000 13,479,142 

North Carolina. 3,718,000 3,571,623 

North Dakota. 552,000 641,935 

Ohio . 7,773,°°° 6,907,612 

Oklahoma . 2,311,000 2,336,434 

Oregon . 1,517,°°° 1,089,684 

Pennsylvania. 10,281,000 9,900,180 

Rhode Island . 761,000 7 1 3 * 34 6 

South Carolina . 1,918,000 1,899,804 

South Dakota . 564,000 642,961 

Tennessee . 3,079,000 2,915,841 

Texas. 7,118,000 6,414,824 

Utah . 637,000 55 °» 3 10 

Vermont . 364,000 359,231 

Virginia . 3,019,000 2,677,773 

Washington . 2,233,000 1,736,191 

West Virginia . 1,849,000 1,901,974 

Wisconsin . 3.283,000 3 ’ 1 37 > 5 8 7 

Wyoming . 275^000 250,742 
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taking organization, so that now the Bureau of the Census collects 
information not as to numbers alone, but also as to a variety of 
biological, social and economic characteristics of the people. The 
population of the United States and of the individual states is shown 
in Table II. 

To indicate whether a population is large or small in relation to 
the area of the land it occupies, we use the term density. Thus, 
when we say that the United States has a population density of 
nearly fifty persons per square mile, we mean that if the people were 
equally distributed over the entire country, there would be fifty 
persons on each square mile of land. Except for extremely limited 
areas, however, populations are never equally distributed. In our 
own country, for example. New York City has several thousand 
persons per square mile, while in the Rocky Mountains are thou¬ 
sands of square miles which are almost entirely uninhabited. Dif¬ 
ferences equally great arc found in many other countries and in 
the world as a whole, so that it is not possible to tell how many peo¬ 
ple there are in a given area from its size alone. The chief value of 
the concept of density is that in the case of self-sustaining areas it 
enables us to form some idea of the extent to which such areas may 
be over- or under-populated. 

All living things increase in number by producing young, though 
in the case of the one-celled animals which reproduce by fission, the 
ordinary distinction between parent and offspring may not appear. 
Fecundity, or the capacity to reproduce, varies greatly from species 
to species, but is in every instance more than adequate to replace 
the parental generation, even under rather unfavorable circum¬ 
stances. In some species reproductive possibilities reach fantastic 
proportions. An adult codfish, for example, produces on the aver¬ 
age ov er four million eggs per year; an oyster lays from fifty-five mil¬ 
lion to 11^ million eggs. The Pacific herring annually produces 
from eight to "5 billion eggs. 8 If all or even a considerable portion 
of these eggs should result in individual fish or oysters, which in turn 
would increase at the same rate, a few generations would suffice to 
fill the earth to overflowing. 1 lie larger and “higher” animals in¬ 
cluding man do not multiply at ncarlv so rapid a rate as the codfish, 

' Aithur S IVnrsc, Animal Ecology, zc\ cd. r McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 

Voik. 1Q39. p. 1 2^. 



yet they, too, would soon overrun the earth if they were not checked. 

If limited only by its fecundity, the human race could double its 
numbers once every ten years, though it is unlikely that any popula¬ 
tion ever increased with such rapidity. Even the relatively slow 
rate of increase now current in the world is too high to have been 
in existence long and too high to continue far into the future, 
unless, of course, we contrive some way to migrate to distant, un¬ 
inhabited but habitable worlds. If we assume that the human race 
began its existence about six thousand years ago with a single pair 
doubling their numbers only once in a century, which is just about 
the present rate, we should now have more than two quintillion 
persons in the world or about seventy million per acre. Clearly our 
present rate of increase can continue only for a short time. 

While the populations of particular areas may increase through 
immigration, the population of the earth as a whole can increase only 
through births. I Iowcvcr, whether the population increases or not 
depends upon the relationship between the number of births and 
the number of deaths. If the latter exceed the former, the popu¬ 
lation will decline. Since in a normal population there are always 
deaths, a number of births equal to the number of deaths is re¬ 
quired merely to maintain the population at its established level. 
A population, therefore, is not static; people are constantly entering 
it through birth and leaving it through death. In the course of a 
hundred years or so the turnover is complete. Social continuity 
depends upon the degree of success with which the elders can trans¬ 
mit the culture of the group to the youngsters in the time allotted 
them. 


THEORIES OF POPULATION 

Observers of the process of population growth have long specu¬ 
lated on the factors regulating it. What determines the birth rate 
and thus, ultimately, the size of the population? Are there natural 
laws governing population growth and decline? Attempted answers 
to these and other questions are found in the writings of the so- 
called theorists in the field of population study. A population 
theory undertakes to discover and evaluate the causative factors in 
the situation or to plot trends or regularly recurring changes in 
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populations. No theory is generally accepted as the theory; none is 
completely satisfactory, yet almost every one of them contributes 
something to our understanding of demographic processes. 

The best known of all population theories is found in An Essay 
on the Principle of Population written by Robert Malthus and first 
published anonymously in 1798. According to Malthus the human 
race has a natural tendency to multiply at such a high rate that the 
earth cannot possibly support all the people who are born. The 
factor which keeps the population from increasing rapidly and in¬ 
definitely is the food supply. This has been and can be increased, 
but not fast enough to keep ahead of population growth. The im¬ 
mediate consequence is that many who are born must die from star¬ 
vation or from diseases which are directly or indirectly the result of 
a poor or insufficient diet. Doubtless the birth rate is reduced 
somewhat by the food shortages, since many women are childless 
as a physical consequence of malnutrition. Yet on the whole, ac¬ 
cording to Malthus, there will always be more people than can be 
well fed and misery will be the lot of the majority. 

Some of the attractiveness of the Malthusian theory may have 
grown out of admiration aroused by the neat mathematical-looking 
formulas which he used in his summary statements. He wrote: 

Taking the earth as a whole . . . emigration would of course be ex¬ 
cluded; and, supposing the present population equal to a thousand mil¬ 
lions, the human species would increase as the numbers, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 
64, 128, 256, and subsistence as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. In two centuries 
the population would be to the means of subsistence as 256 to 9; in 
three centuries as 4096 to 13, and in two thousand years the difference 
would be almost incalculable.'’ 


It must also be noted that the socioeconomic circumstances exist¬ 
ing in Britain at the time Malthus wrote were highly conducive to 
the acceptance of his doctrine by the upper classes. There was at 
the time a great deal of poverty among the British working people 
and socialistic writers were making the public conscience uneasy 
about the situation. Any writer who would absolve the upper 
classes of responsibility was sure to be popular with them. Malthus 
tilled this role perfectly. Since, according to his theory, the popu- 

1 homas Robert Malthus, An Kssav on Population , pp. 10-n, Vol. I, Everyman’s 
Library Edition, reprinted from the seventh edition, E. P. Dutton and Co., New York. 



lation is always so large that there is never food enough to go around, 
it follows that charity is a useless or even a harmful kind of inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of Providence. Feeding the poor can only 
result in their having and rearing more children, which in turn will 
result in a still larger class of indigents. This was exactly what the 
well-to-do wished to believe; Malthus gave them a pseudo-scientific 


basis for that belief. 

Malthus was by no means the first to deal with population prob¬ 
lems. Plato recognized the possibility of the population becoming 
too large or too small and advocated governmental control of mar¬ 
riage with a view to regulating numbers. If this control should fail, 
he recommended colonization to reduce undesirable excesses and 
immigration to build up a population which had become too small. 
Aristotle agreed with Plato in believing that the family should be 
under the control of the state in order to determine the number 
of children to be born. Numerous other prc-Malthusian writers 
have dealt with problems of population. Those nearest to Malthus 
in time include Bruckner, Chalmers, Benjamin Franklin, Ilume, 
Adam Smith, Stewart, and Wallace. Malthus may be said to have 
got his start from Godwin, to whose work on Political Justice the 

Essay was a reply. , , . 

The Malthusian position, though supported by many writers in 

addition to its originator, did not long remain unchallenged. In 
The Principle of Population Alison made the devastating obsena- 
tion that the largest families are not found among the rich but 
among the poor. This is exactly the opposite of what would be 
expected, if the available food supply were the determining factor 
Alison’s observation was elaborated and made the basis for a theory 
by Thomas Doublcday, in which he undertook to show from a dif 
ferent standpoint how the food supply affects the size of the popula 
tion. He postulated a natural law by which nature tries to compel, 
sate for a threat to the security of a species by a heightened tendency 
to increase its numbers. Thus a population or a class suffering 
from an insufficient food supply will try to make up for the ack 
by having more children. Conversely a group with an abundan 
food supply will have few children. I he result may be an actual 
increase in numbers among the poor and a decrease among the rich. 
The theorv leads logically to the unhappy conclusion that a popula- 
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tion, having become prosperous, might begin a decline in numbers 
which would not cease until the population became extinct. The 
fate of a people caught in poverty is too horrible to contemplate, 
though it is of course unthinkable that they should continue in¬ 
definitely to become both poorer and more numerous. 

Doubleday, like many of his predecessors, seems to have confused 
fecundity, fertility and natural increase. The first, which has been 
defined as the capacity for reproduction, may vary widely, but is 
normally so much greater than it needs to be that changes in it 
probably do not affect the number of children born. Fertility or 
the actual birth rate has a more nearly direct bearing on the rate of 
increase, but the survival rate is at least equally important. A group 
with a high birth rate may decrease through having an even higher 
death rate. The large families of the poor, therefore, do not neces¬ 
sarily mean that the poor are increasing in number. 

In his Origin of Species Darwin describes the process of evolution 
through natural selection. There is constantly going on, he says, a 
struggle for existence, most intense among organisms most alike. 
Minor differences of an accidental character may give one individual 
a competitive advantage over the others in his group, as a result of 
which he lives longer and rears more offspring. If the characteris¬ 
tic favorable to survival is hereditary, it ultimately comes to be 
possessed by all the members of the species. Those individuals 
who did not possess it would have been eliminated in the competitive 
process. In the course of time the changes effected by natural 
selection may be very great, so great that the present members of 
a species resemble only slightly their more remote ancestors. 

It was certainly to be expected that a theory so popular in biology 
should be promptly adapted and applied in the field of population. 
Herbert Spencer did so, probably better than anyone else. As he 
saw it, a race preserved itself in two ways, first, by enabling each 
member to protect himself and. second, by enabling the members to 
replace themselves through reproduction. Among the so-called 
lower organisms flic individual is poorly equipped for self- 
preservation. Such organisms begin to perish in large numbers 
Irom the moment of birth onward, so that within a comparatively 
short time nearly the whole generation is gone. To enable a species 
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of this type to survive, the low resistance of individuals must be 
counteracted by rapid multiplication. In the higher organisms the 
individual survives more successfully and therefore longer, hence 
a small number of offspring will suffice to keep the species alive. 
Among men the power of individual survival is near the maximum 
attained; human fertility is therefore low in comparison with that 
of other species. But there are differences even within the human 
race itself. The power to survive, as measured by the death rate, 
is highest among the upper socioeconomic classes; these classes ac¬ 
cordingly have lower birth rates than the lower classes. Increased 
density of the population, according to Spencer, brings about in¬ 
creased competition which stimulates intellectual activity. This in 
turn has an unfavorable effect on fertility which reduces population 
density. A balance is thus maintained between the size of the 
population and the capacity of tlie race to support itself. 

Spencer considered the development of the individual as the 
logical end of the evolutionary process. But lie noted that as the 
individual develops, his reproductive power declines. This idea, 
somewhat altered, became the basis of Arscnc Dumont’s theory, the 
law of social capillarity. Dumont held that in a democracy there 
is a tendency for ambitious persons to filter upwards in society from 
low status to high. The population at the apex of the social pyra¬ 
mid is therefore composed largely of persons who have climbed to 
their present position from a lower one. In so doing, according to 
Dumont, they lose their interest in reproduction, perhaps because 
they recognize that children will handicap them in their struggle 
to climb higher. This theory docs not postulate any biological 
changes as the cause for declining birth rates, but only social factors, 
specifically the open-class system characteristic of Western society. 
If Dumont is right, there would be but little social capillarity in a 

caste society such as is found in India. 

There arc numerous other theories of population, none of them 
offering a complete explanation of the behavior of populations. 
The question may be raised whether a theory can be devised which 
is so inclusive as to explain everything which may operate to increase 
or decrease the number of a people. Speaking on this point Thomp¬ 
son says 
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that there is no natural law of population growth but that the conditions 
of life both physical and social determine this growth and that it varies 
from group to group as these conditions vary. 10 

THE BIRTH RATE 

Until recently our knowledge of the rate of increase of popula¬ 
tions has been extremely slight. The acquisition of such knowl¬ 
edge is dependent upon the keeping of records of births, deaths and 
other demographic facts, collectively known as vital statistics. In 
the United States this kind of record keeping virtually began with 
the establishment of the Registration Area under the auspices of the 
Bureau of the Census in 1902. A set of minimum standards of 
accuracy and completeness was promulgated by the Bureau and 
those states which could comply with these standards were ad¬ 
mitted to the Registration Area. At first only ten states and the 
District of Columbia were found to be collecting and keeping satis¬ 
factory vital statistics. 11 Gradually other states were added until 
at last, in 1933, all the states were included. Only for the last few 
years therefore have we had complete coverage of the nation. In 
other countries conditions are much the same, although in a few 
cases church and other local records arc sufficiently detailed and 
complete to permit calculation of the birth rate for some decades or 
even centuries in the past. 

The significance of a particular number of births depends upon the 
size of the population in which they occur. We are accustomed 
therefore not to speak of the number of births recorded, but rather 
of the ratio between the births and the population, stated in terms 
of the annual number of births per 1,000 population. This ratio, 
known as the crude birth rate or, simply, the birth rate y is easy to 
calculate, and if nothing is known about the population in question 
except its size, it is the only kind of rate which can be calculated. 
Recorded birth rates vary in a range from about 14 to 45. 

It is at once apparent that the people who make up the general 

10 Warren S. Thompson, Population Problems, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

New York. 1942, p. 4?.. 

11 Walter F. Willcox, Introduction to the Vital Statistics of the United States, 
1900 to 1930, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1933, P- 95 - 
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population do not all contribute equally to the birth rate. Chil¬ 
dren and old persons do not become parents, nor as a rule do un¬ 
married adults. An excess of men or of women in the population 
is nearly always accompanied by a low crude birth rate. A more 
accurate understanding of the potentialities of the population for 
future increases requires that we take account of those differences 
in the composition of the population which affect the birth rate. 
This is done by calculating the so-called refined birth rate. Thus 
a birth rate may be calculated in terms of the number of births per 
1,000 females, thereby eliminating the effects of all ordinary varia- 

Table III. Birth Rates of Various Countries for 1946 * 


Country Birth rate 


Australia. 2 3-7 

Austria . J 5-9 

Chile. 3 21 

Denmark . 2 3-4 

France . 2 °-6 

India, British Provinces. 2 7-9 

Japan. 

Mexico . 4 2 -5 

Union of South Africa. 27.7 

United Kingdom . 2 °-3 

United States. 2 3-3 


* Population Index. Vol. 13, No 4. October. 1947. pp. 344 - 345 - 

tions in the sex ratio. The rate may be still further refined by 
considering only married women, or married women between the 
ages of 15 and 45. This last constitutes a highly refined birth rate, 
from which the reproductive potentialities of a population may be 
quite accurately deduced. In the absence of birth records or in 
corroboration of them, a substitute for the birth rate may be calcu¬ 
lated from the census figures on age and sex. T his calculation, 
called the fertility ratio, is usually stated in terms of the number of 
children under five years of age per 1,000 women between the ages 
of 15 and 45. A source of error in the fertility ratio is the fact that 
children under five arc frequently undcrenumcratcd by the census. 
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Birth rates, as shown by Table III, van' greatly from one part of 
the world to another. In general the lowest rates are found in 
northwestern Europe and in other parts of the world settled by 

Table IV. U.S. Birth Rates by States, 1945 * 

Birth Birth 

Area rate** Area rate** 


United States. 

.. 21.5 

Alabama . 

. . 2^.8 

Arizona . 

.. 22.7 

Arkansas . 

.. 23.1 

California . 

.. 22.7 

Colorado . 

22.2 

Connecticut . 

•• 

Delaware . 

. . 21.6 

District of Columbia . . 

•• * 9-3 

Florida . 

. . 22.2 

Georgia . 

•• 2 4-9 

Idaho. 

. . 22.0 

Illinois. 

.. 1 s.4 

Indiana . 

.. 20.2 

I owa . 

.. 20.1 


Kansas. 20.3 


miivnr . . . . . . . . . . 

• 

Louisiana . 

• ••••• “ 

. - 4-7 

Maine . 

. 21.6 

Maryland . 

21 .2 

Massachusetts . 

. 1S.9 

Michigan . 

. 20.7 

Minnesota. 

. 22.0 


Montana . 23.4 

Nebraska. 20.9 

Nevada . 21.0 

New Hampshire. 18.7 

New Jersey . 18.8 

New Mexico. 31.2 

New York . 19*° 

North Carolina . 26.2 

North Dakota. 25.3 

Ohio . 19-4 

Oklahoma. 22.2 

Oregon . 20.2 

Pennsylvania . 190 

Rhode Island . 19 3 

South Carolina . 27.5 

South Dakota. 23.7 

Tennessee . 22.9 

Texas . 24.9 

Utah . 26.3 

Vermont . 22.2 

Virginia . 23.9 

Washington . 22.8 

West Virginia . 22.7 

Wisconsin. 20.9 

Wvoming . 23.4 


Mississippi . 2~.3 

Missouri . 1S.9 


D.1I.1 hiken hum United States Summary of Vital Statistics 1943, Vol. 26, No 1, 

April .}. 194-. p. 31 

Birth rate calculation based on civilian population. 


northwest Europeans, such as the United States and Australia. The 
rates in sonic of these countries arc too low for replacement of the 
present population. Southeastern Europe has what may be de¬ 
scribed as medium to high rates along with various South American 
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countries. High rates are found in Mexico, Costa Rica, and Egypt; 
China and India, together including a third of the world’s popula¬ 
tion, have high rates, but they cannot be accurately calculated be¬ 
cause of lack of information. 

Table IV, giving birth rates for the American states, shows that 
there may be considerable variation within the borders of a single 
country. The lowest rates appear in the New England region and 
on the Pacific Coast; the highest in the South and in some of the 
Mountain states. As in the international scene, some areas are 
failing to reproduce themselves and must therefore replenish their 
human stock by importation from the more prolific regions. 


THE FALLING BIRTH RATE 

Birth rates tend to vary considerably in time, being affected by 
economic conditions, war, famine, and other crises in human life, 
but the most notable variation at present is a persistent tendency 
to decline. This tendency was first observed in the W estern world, 
particularly in France, about 1875. Since that time the downward 
trend has spread to other areas, so that it is now characteristic of all 
Europe and of many other parts of the world as well. 

In the United States the decline began somewhat later than in 
Europe, and hitherto has not gone quite so far. Its progress is well 
illustrated in the history of the Alvord family. Large numbers of 
children were the rule in this family from colonial days until about 
1880, a period of about two and a half centuries. At the end of this 
period large families were noted in the history less often; childless 
families much more frequently. In the later years of the history 
the evidence shows that the Alvords arc becoming fewer rather than 
more numerous. It requires no astuteness to observe that if the 
trend continues, not onlv will the Alvord family die out, but large 
populations will dwindle, ultimately to the point where it will be 
no longer possible to maintain the intricate organization of modern 
civilization. While this possibility is remote, it is nevertheless a 
possibility, and it is not surprising therefore to find great concern 
manifested over the consequences of the falling birth rate. Such 
concern has been greatest in countries threatened with an immediate 
decrease in the population, as, for example, France and Germany. 
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For reasons less obvious, it also appeared in Italy during the Mus¬ 
solini regime. Various devices have been tried by the governments 
of these countries to stimulate the birth rate, some of which are 

described in connection with the discussion of population policy in 

♦ 

Chapter 18. 

Why has the birth rate fallen and why does the downward trend 
continue? There are many plausible answers; probably also there 
are many causes, not a single cause. Changes in the sex ratio, the 
age distribution, the age at marriage, and the proportion of the 
population married all affect the birth rate, though in the United 
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EACH SYMBOL REPRESENTS 100 CHILDREN UNDER 5 YEARS. 

Marked decline of the birth rate in the United States. Children 
per 1000 women (20 to 44 years old). (National Resources 
Planning Board, Human Conservation , 1943* p- 10 ) 


States these factors appear on the whole to be at least nearly as 
favorable to high birth rates at present as they have ever been. 
Celibacy for whatever reason practiced reduces the birth rate in 
proportion to the number of persons practicing it. Some writers 
have stated that sacerdotal celibacy in medieval Europe was so 
widespread as to have definitely a depressing effect upon the birth 
rate. In our own country there is now a large body of white-collar 
and professional women, especially school teachers, who are forced 
to remain unmarried by the demands of their occupations, the num¬ 
ber of children born being correspondingly reduced. 

Contraception or birth control has been credited in some quarters 
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with being the main if not the sole cause of the decline in the birth 
rate. It has been pointed out that the fall in the birth rate in 
Europe started when information on contraception was beginning 
to spread. It is also noted that the birth rate is generally lower in 
the upper socio-economic classes, which are, presumably, better in¬ 
formed about birth control than the poorer classes. In 1877 the 
English courts tried Charles Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant for 
selling a pamphlet written by Dr. Charles Know!ton containing birth 
control information. The trial received wide publicity, so that 
many persons must have learned of birth control who had never 
heard of it before. The birth rate in Britain seems to have re¬ 
sponded to the spread of knowledge by declining more rapidly after 
the trial. In the United States the activities of Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger have had a similar effect. Because of these coincidences, it 
,is easy to attribute the drop in the birth rate to contraception, though 
actually the case is far from proved. Rather it may be argued that 
the spread of birth control is the result of the development of new 
attitudes in society, attitudes unfavorable to the bearing of children. 
We joke about the apartment-house manager who advertises for 
tenants without dogs or children, little realizing that both \\c and the 
manager arc contributing to the further development of an antichild 
attitude. We have now reached the point where large families arc 
regarded as unfashionable or even vulgar. We idealize mother¬ 
hood, but it is the mother of the only child who receives our adora¬ 


tion, not the mother of a dozen. 

The antichild attitude, to be sure, did not arise without some good 
reasons. The changes culminating in modern urban life seem to 
have left no place for children. There arc. for example, the shifts 
which have taken place in the activities and status of women. In 
Alexander Alvord’s day women’s work and the pressures of society 
kept them at home. They had no occupations other than the house¬ 
hold tasks which filled their entire time, day after day, year in and 
year out Child-bearing and child-rearing, carried on incidentally, 
was considered as normal and inevitable. Though they must have 
observed, as in the case of John Alvord’s wife, Abigail, that couples 
without children sometimes became so well-to-do that the wife 
could go about in the streets wearing silks, they did not approve such 
behavior. In the American colonial period there were scarcely any 
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women engaged in the professions or, indeed, in any work outside 
the home. 

Now that many women work beside men in offices and factories, 
they recognize easily the disadvantages of having children. Not 
only are women temporarily disabled by child-bearing; mothers are 
kept at home for years by the physical and social demands of their 
children. Since the rewards of having children are purely personal, 
carrying no social approval, it is no wonder that many women prefer 
to remain childless or at least nearly so. 

Another factor contributing to the general attitude of opposition 
to children grows out of the nature of modern urban life. Cities 
have never been ideal places for children to grow up in. We have 
known this for a long time, but we have done nothing about it. 
presumably for the reason that until recently so few people lived 
in the city that it did not seem to matter much. Now with a large 
and ever-growing majority of the population massed in cities, the 
unfriendliness of the city for children is painfully clear. 

The desire of so many people to live in the same spot places a 
high premium on space. The amount of space available in the city 
per individual, indoors and out, is strictly limited. It is distributed 
among the countless competitors according to their ability to pay 
rent, a circumstance which denies adequate space to all but the rich. 
People have trained themselves to get along with a minimum of 
square and cubic footage. Beds fold up; kitchenettes disappear; 
passengers on street cars and buses count themselves lucky if they 
find standing room. Crowded as they arc, the adult occupants of 
an “efficiency apartment " can hardly accommodate a child. If they 
try, the neighbors complain. 

The economic and social handicap of children in the modern 
urban situation is probably the real reason for the decline of the birth 
rate. 1 herein lies an extremely powerful motive, a motive which 
would have led to small families even if contraceptive techniques 
were unknown. This is indicated by the drastic efforts to avoid 
having childcn on the part of those for whom prevention has failed. 
’1 he annual number of abortions in America is estimated at more 
than half a million. 12 

12 P.ml 11 . Landis, Population Problems, American Book Company, New York, 

1943. p. (>7. 
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THE DEATH RATE 


The ultimate size attained by a population depends not upon the 
birth rate alone, but also upon the death rate. As long as the birth 
rate is higher than the death rate the population increases; if the 
birth rate falls below the death rate the population declines. Since 
in the long run the population can increase only very slowly or not 
at all, the total number of births and of deaths will be very nearly the 
same. In all time the number of births has exceeded the number 
of deaths only by the number of persons now living. 

The crude death rate may be defined as the number of deaths 
occurring in a period of one year stated in terms of the number of 
deaths per 1,000 population. Unless the population is nearly nor¬ 
mal, that is, unless it closely resembles a stationary population in 
age, sex and other respects, the crude death rate is likely to gi\c 
an erroneous impression of the true survival rate. I'or example, a 
mining camp might show a rather low death rate as compared with 
the rates in general and still be an unsafe place in which to live. 
Such a community would probably consist largely of unattached 
young men, among whom deaths arc ordinarily rare. Similarly the 
death rate in a home for the aged might be high without indicating 
that the inmates arc being mistreated or neglected. I Icrc again age 
is the significant factor. 

In a stationary population the death rate varies inversely with 
the average length of life. A death rate of ten means that out of a 
population of 1,000 persons ten will die each vear. At this rate it 
would require 100 years for a thousand persons to die and cor¬ 
respondingly the average person in the population would live 
through a whole century. Since there arc no populations with so 
long a life expectancy, we know that a population with a death rate 
of ten is abnormal, probably in its age distribution. We also know 
that no stationary population can have a death rate lower than is 
permitted by the life expectancy of its members. Life expectancy 
in the United States is now about 64 years. The true death rate in 
this country is therefore about 15.6, a figure higher than any reported 
national death rate since 191 8, when an epidemic of influenza raised 
the rate to 18. We owe our low rate to the fact that our people arc 
young. This is only a temporary condition, death rates in the 
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United States are certain to rise significantly within the next several 
decades. 


THE DECLINING DEATH RATE 

The gradual decline of the death rate throughout the Western 
world during the last several centuries is one of the most important 
of the various changes which have affected the population. In 
Europe during the Middle Ages life expectancy was probably not 
over twenty years; the corresponding death rate would be 50. There 
were doubtless many irregularities as, for example, when epidemics 
like the Black Death swept across the continent killing millions of 
persons in a few months or years. On the other hand a dozen 
successive years of good crops with no great epidemics would result 
in a decrease in the death rate for a time. Medicine and sanitation 
made so little progress through the Middle Ages and well into the 
modern period that no substantial improvement had taken place 
by the time the British settled in America. The high birth rates 
then current were necessary to maintain the population. 

Before the introduction of vaccination in 1798, one-fifth of the 
children of England died from smallpox before they reached the age 
of ten. Many of those who escaped in childhood contracted the 
disease and died later. The manner of its happening is illustrated 
in the case of Gideon Alvord, who came home from the army in 
1757, bringing smallpox with him and infecting his family. Dr. 
Jcnner’s discovery has almost completely eliminated this disease. 
There is probably no single discovery of medical science which has 
saved so many persons from death as vaccination. Its success has 
unquestionably stimulated other efforts along the same line and thus 
indircctlv saved many more. 

The death rate in Europe began to decline somewhat before 
vaccination was introduced, possibly owing to better enforcement 
of quarantine and segregation of ill persons, but after 1800 the de¬ 
cline speeded up rapidly. The great increase in the population of 
the world, especially that part of it occupied by Europeans and their 
descendants, may be attributed to the falling death rate. Improve¬ 
ments in medicine and in surgery were numerous during the nine¬ 
teenth century; still more numerous in the twentieth. Better food 
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and better housing, resulting in part from increased knowledge of 
diets and sanitation, have come to millions of people. Life expec¬ 
tancy at birth for Western Europeans and Americans lias been raised 
in two centuries from twenty years to more than sixtv. 

Table V. Death Rates of Various Countries for 1946 * 


Country Death rate 


Australia . 10.0 

Austria . 13.4 

Chile. 17.1 

Denmark . 10.2 

France . 13.4 

India, British Provinces . 17.5 

Japan . 21.4 

Mexico. 18.7 

Union of South Africa. 8.S 

United Kingdom . 11.3 

United States . 10.1 


• Population Index, Vol. 13. No. 4, October, 1947. pp. 344-343. 

The present status of the death rate in various parts of the world 
is shown in Table V. As in the case of the birth rates, the death 
rates vary widely. In general, birth and death rates arc correlated, 
so that where one is high the other is high also, and vice versa. I Iigh 
death rates are as a rule found in culturally backward and low-income 
areas. The lowest rates are found in high standard-of-living coun¬ 
tries like Australia, New Zealand, and the United States. It must 
be recalled, however, that the low rates now enjoyed by these coun¬ 
tries are in large part the result of a favorable age distribution of the 
people. Table VI shows the death rates of the American states. 
Differences from region to region, though less extreme, are of the 
same kind and due to the same causes as the differences among na¬ 
tions. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that one section of the popula¬ 
tion may have a death rate higher or lower than that of another 
section. The term, differential death rate, is used to describe this 
phenomenon. It is commonly observed among divisions of the 
population based upon age, sex, race, occupation and class, age 
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Table VI. U.S. Death Rates by States, 1945 * 


Death 

Area rate ** 


United States. 10.6 

Alabama . 9.1 

Arizona . 9.7 

Arkansas . 8.3 

California . 10.5 

Colorado . 11.1 

Connecticut . 10.5 

Delaware . 11.4 

District of Columbia. 9.0 

Florida . 9.5 

Georgia . 8.9 

Idaho. 9.2 

Illinois. 11.7 

Indiana . 11.5 

Iowa. 11.5 

Kansas . 10.6 

Kentucky. 10.7 

Louisiana . 9.0 

Maine . 12.7 

Maryland . 10.6 

Massachusetts. 12.2 

Michigan. 9.9 


Minnesota . 10.7 

Mississippi . 9.3 

Missouri . 12.0 


Death 

Area rate ** 


Montana. 11.8 

Nebraska. 10.4 

Nevada . 9.9 

New Hampshire. 12.9 

New Jersey. 11.4 

New Mexico. 10.3 

New York . 12.2 

North Carolina . 8.2 

North Dakota. 9.8 

Ohio . 11.5 

Oklahoma. 9.3 

Oregon . 10.8 

Pennsylvania. 11.9 

Rhode Island. 10.3 

South Carolina. 8.9 

South Dakota. 9.9 

Tennessee . 9.7 

Texas. 8.7 


7-9 

12.9 

9-3 

10.5 

9.6 

10.9 
9.1 


Utah . 

Vermont 

Virginia. 

Washington . 
W est Virginia 
Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming . .. 


O.it.i taken from United States Summary of Vital Statistics. 1945, Vol. 26. No. 1. 

\pril -I 19-r, P- >i- 

Heath rate calculation based on population in the area excluding armed forces 


ovctscms. 


being in this matter by far the most important differentiating factor. 
Age-specific death rates, that is, death rates for the part of the popula¬ 
tion found in a specific age group are sometimes calculated, though 
generally I he only one used is the age-specific death rate for infants, 
or persons under the age of one year. This rate, usually called the 
infant death rate, or the infant mortality rate, shows the annual 
number of deaths per 1.000 infants in the population. Because it 
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responds so promptly to changes in diet, medical care and the socio¬ 
economic status of parents, it is a good index to general social wel¬ 
fare. 

In the past infant mortality has been extremely high, and in some 
parts of the world it is still high. Among some primitive peoples 
more than half the babies die before reaching the age of one year. 
Among advanced peoples the infant mortality rate has been steadily 
declining for the past century and a half. In the United States 
it is now about 40. New Zealand and Denmark have reduced their 
rates to about 35, which shows what can be done by diligent appli¬ 
cation of modern methods of care for mothers and infants. After 
the end of the first year of life the death rates for children drop 
abruptly, and remain low for many years. 1 he rates rise very slowh 
through early adult life and middle age. They begin to turn up 
sharply in the late fifties and accelerate rapidly from sixty onward 
The death rate at sixty-five in America is about the same as the rate 
for infants. The latter, however, has been greatly reduced in recent 
years, while the former has not changed appreciably for a ccntun 


or more. 

Death also comes unequally to the sexes in the United States. 
The difference appears at once in the form of a higher rate for boys, 
and there remains through life a slight differential in favor of 
women. The consequence is that from the age of about fifty up¬ 
ward, there is a considerable excess of women. 1 he excess is es¬ 
pecially conspicuous in extreme old age. 

Racial differences in the death rate arc exemplified by the whites 
and Negroes in America, the whites having a life expectancy of ten or 
more years longer than that of Negroes, with correspondingly lower 
death rates. It is by no means certain that the difference is bio¬ 
logical in origin. The Negroes in this country arc a submerged 
group, socially and economically, and it is quite possible, even 
probable, that their high death rates result from their segregation m 
high-risk occupations and in poor economic levels. In any event, 
differential death rates arc also evident in occupational groups. I he 
unskilled laborers have higher death rates than skilled laborers and 
these in turn have higher rates than the professions. An important 
exception is found in the case of the farm laborer, whose chances of 
living are about as good as anybody’s. The differences in death rates 
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among the occupations are in part the result of varying occupational 
hazards, and in part the result of varying incomes received in wages 
and salaries. The poorly paid are not so well housed, well fed or 
well cared for in general as are the highly paid. Varying socio¬ 
economic position is thus directly reflected in the death rate. 

We have noted that the death rate has been declining since about 
1800. How long will the decline continue? When will the rate 
in America begin to increase? The answers to these questions are 
to be found in events which have already taken place. In France, 
once the most populous nation in Europe, the decline of the birth 
rates and death rates began earlier than in other countries. Now 
the death rate in France is high, because the French people are, on 
the average, old, and the population is slowly decreasing. The 
changes France has gone through constitute a cycle, which, it has 
been observed, is being followed in faithful detail by other popula¬ 
tions. Thus it may be expected that in southeastern Europe, where 
both birth rates and death rates are still comparatively high, both will 
decline, deaths at first declining more rapidly than births. Con¬ 
sequently the population of this area will increase substantially. 
Ultimately the birth rate will have fallen to the point where it is 
not sufficient to maintain the population. The people will age 
rapidly, there being few babies arriving to keep the average down. 
In a few years the average age will have risen; the death rate will 
inevitably rise, too, and a decrease in total numbers will follow. 
I11 some parts of the world this cycle has not yet started; in others 
it is completed or nearly so. The United States may be described 
as well past the half-way mark. Our birth rate has declined to just 
about the replacement level; the death rate may be expected to 
equal it before long; and the period of a declining population will 
begin. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Whv do we believe that prehistoric populations were small? 

2. What is meant by population density? Docs the density of a popula¬ 
tion bear am relation to rainfall, length of growing season, temperature, or 
altitude of the area occupied? 

3. How did the discovery of America influence the growth of the Euro¬ 
pean population? 
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4. What proportion of the world's population lives in the United States? 
Do you think the proportion will change witlun the next century? W by? 

5. What is a census? What is its purpose? 

6. Differentiate clearly between the meaning of fecundity and fertility. 

7. What conditions existing in Britain during the time of Malthus added 

to the popularity of his theory? What is the status of his theory at the pres¬ 
ent time? . , 

8. Describe Spencer’s theory of population. How does it differ from that 

of Malthus? 

o. What is the Registration Area? 

10. Mow does the composition of the population affect the birth rate. 

The death rate? , . . , 

11. Docs the decline of the death rate during the past 60 or 70 years indi¬ 
cate that the earth is becoming overcrowded? 

12. What would be the true death rates for each of four populations with 

life expectancies at birth of 4 o. 50, 60, and 70 years respectively? 

.3. What is meant by the infant death rate? \\ hat is the infant death 

rate in your state? ... 

14. How docs the life expectancy of Negroes compare with that of "lutes? 

How do you account for the difference? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

.. Select a genealogy of the descendants of a colonial immigrant and com 

: ' ‘ ° nf ,i. c Alexander Alvord fanulv as presented in 

pare it with the genealog) or tnc Aicx.imi«- • 1 , , 

rate in the present-day American community. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Landis, Paul H, Population Problems, American Book Company, New 

-This'boot besides presenting the main facts about population changes. 

relates the process of change to social anc cu tui i ac • Comnanv Inc 
Smith, T. Lynn, Population Analysis, McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc.. 

New York, 1 94 8 * interrelationships of population phenomena. 

>— *"> ed„ McCraw-l,.,, Book 

A^andard'text cn^pliaskriiig ?he (|iiantitativc aspects of population growth 
and distribution. 



ADJUSTING TO THE LAND 


ie earth is the home of man. Here he first appeared, and here 
he developed those characteristics which have enabled him so to 
adapt himself and his environment as to meet his needs with ever- 
increasing success. In this process of adaptation man has changed 
many parts of his natural environment. He has cleared the land of 
unwanted vegetation, planted crops, irrigated gardens, constructed 
buildings, roads, and canals, all of which have contributed to his 
living. He has domesticated plants and animals, and by artificial 
selection he has improved the varieties so that they are of greatly 
increased value to him. Inadvertently he has wasted the soil, de¬ 
stroyed forests, allowed certain areas to become deserts, thereby 
doing himself incalculable harm. But despite the fact that he has 
often acted unintelligently, it is clearly true that man can in many 
ways make or remake the earth to suit his desires or caprices. 

In mam other ways, however, man is limited in his actions by the 
natural environment. He cannot, for example, survive outside the 
thin layer of atmosphere in which there is enough oxygen to support 
his metabolic processes. He is held by gravity to the surface of the 
earth, a condition which hampers his movements and his efforts to 
mo\e objects. He is obliged to replenish his energies frequently 
by consuming food, the seeking of which requires constant industry. 

11 would be impossible as well as profitless to attempt to determine 
which affects the other more significantly, the earth or man. The 
two interact, each modifxing the other in a continuous process of 
change. If it seems true that the earth was made for man, it is 
equally true that man was made for the earth. And it has been 
repcatedh emphasized that man was made from the earth and that 
his bod\ must ultimately become an inanimate part of it again. 
While lie lives, however, he is faced with numerous problems of 
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adjustment to the earthly environment. Many of these problems 
are on the physical or biological level; others, on the social and 
economic level, are dealt with in various parts of this book; one of 
these, the problem of location, is the subject of the present chapter. 


THE PROBLEM OF LOCATION 

As here used location refers to the spatial adjustments of the 
individual or group, especially as they apply to the geographic fea¬ 
tures of the environment. Location is entirely relative, that is, it 
exists only with reference to some object or definite part of the 
environment. In so far as it has significance for social life, location 
is normative. It is judged as good or bad depending upon the ex¬ 
tent to which it contributes to or detracts from the welfare of the 
individual or group, as judged by the standards of their respective 
cultures. Nearness or proximity is thus seen to be the most ele¬ 
mentary aspect of location. A favorable location is one which is 
near the desired object or, conversely, far away from the undcsircd 
object. Differences in attitude as to the desirability of objects ma\ 
also lead to differences in judgment as to the quality of locations. 
Thus, an artist in selecting a site for his residence might prefer a 
lonely hill commanding a beautiful view, whereas a grocer might 
choose to place his house where it would be handy to the store. 
In the latter case a purely economic motive prevails, in the former a 
social motive, the esthetic, is the determining factor. The two arc 
theoretically distinct, but both arc so readily translated into pe¬ 
cuniary values that the rental price of any plot of ground, wherever 

situated ordinarily includes and expresses all aspects of its locational 
* • 

value. 

An individual in a poor location can usually improve lus condition 
by lessening the distance between himself and the desired object. 
This can be accomplished in two ways, cither by moving the object 
toward the individual, or vice versa. In the former case there is 
involved the process of transportation; in the latter case migration 
or travel In both cases an expenditure of time and effort must be 
made before the change can be effected. The introduction of these 
elements complicates the determination of proximity and leads 
readily to the substitution of another term, accessibility. This term 
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embodies not only the concept of distance, but also the elements 
of time and cost. In cases where the speed is great, time may be¬ 
come negligible. This is clearly true of telegraphic or telephonic 
communication, which is almost instantaneous. Here, however, 
the cost factor is likely to be high, so high, indeed, that for the less 
urgent messages, we prefer the cheaper though slower post to the 
costlier though more rapid telegraph. The accessibility of a place 
is measured, therefore, in terms of the time and expense involved 
in reaching it; the actual physical distance counts for little. 

Since most of man’s efforts are spent in making a living it follows 
that in seeking a location he is influenced primarily by economic 
factors. He is willing to make some sacrifice of his industrial ef¬ 
ficiency in order to be near his fellows or near a recreational area or 
in a neighborhood which will raise his social standing, but for the 
most part these noneconomic objectives must be disregarded. Man 

must live where he can make a living. 

The most favorable location for an individual is the resultant of 
an cxtremclv complex set of factors, made up of the varying ac¬ 
cessibilities of a large number of desired objects, varying in kind and 
desirability. Some are human and personal; others are purely ma¬ 
terial. Desirability among the latter is manifested in at least two 
ways, value to the individual for the purposes of consumption and 
value in the market or in exchange. In modern industrial society, 
with its detailed division of labor, the latter is of prime importance, 
affecting not onlv location, but occupational distribution as well. 
Almost every worker makes more of a particular product than lie 
can use for himself, receiving the value of the product, more or less, 
m the form of wages which lie then trades for the products of indus¬ 
try foi his own use. 

In preindustrial society the situation was simpler, though the in¬ 
dividual's problem was undoubtedly more difficult than at present. 
People w ho live b\ limiting, fishing and collecting edible plants or 
fruits must be personally present at the source of everything they 
use. 1 he immediate surroundings must yield food, water, and the 
materials for clothing and shelter. 1 here arc manv places in the 
world where such conditions do not exist; consequently populations 
with primitive cultures are ncarh alwavs small and usually confined 
to areas with mild climate and well distributed rainfall. With ad- 
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vances in technology, even at an elementary level, early men were 
able to enlarge their habitat considerably. The discovery of fire and 
the invention of clothing and houses permitted moving to colder 
areas; the domestication of animals and plants led to the production 
of substantial food supplies where unaided nature produced but 
little. Yet until the development of cheap and reliable long¬ 
distance transportation, every community in the world had to pro¬ 
duce all or almost all its needs or, perhaps more accurately, had to 
content itself with local products. In culture without adequate 
transportation, large cities could not exist and famines would occur 
often enough to keep the total population small. 


SOCIAL FACTORS AFFECTING LOCATION 

Preceding discussions of geographic factors affecting the location 
of people have repeatedly referred to the role of social factors. For 
the purposes of discussion these may be considered separately, 
though it is obvious that they operate only m situations containing 
all the various factors involved. Social factors arc of two kinds, 
technological and organizational. 1 he former consists o ic 
knowledge and skill which enables man to secure control over 

sources of energy other than that of Ins own muscles and to 

1 *-1 • hie mvn benefit The domestication of draft 

apply this cnergv to Ins own oenem. . . 

•i i ,hh, fh/» rirliest form of development m tins 

animals was probably the earnest * n . .. -n 

field. Later man harnessed the wind and the waterfall to the null 

. ‘ ‘ ... ejtill l iter these uses have been extended 

which ground his corn. Mill later nu.se u , . . 

i 6 ( „„orrrv h i vc been found in the form ot natural 

^“43 of -Inch is coal. The energy produced 

may be i.X form of electricity, which can be transported many 

miles over a wire and which can be made constantly available in any 
ucs o\ er awn „ i rf i c or t ) ic lighting of a small lamp to 

quantity from the amount needed r ° & 

the operation of a motor of a thousan lor ^h^ NN cl - .. . 

Ingenious machines have been invented that will perform all sorts 
f a-^ n V i nv,nv of them too difficult even for the trained 

hum^Iand" Thmugb ^ 

HU... _ ntl .. ss usefu and desirable objects. Our 

the manufacture ot countless u - "- . . , , 

u.duuiaeiu course also mechanical. I hrough 

transportation systems are or course 
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them man brings together for his convenience objects from all parts 
of the earth. 

The organizational factor consists of the arrangements men have 
succeeded in making among themselves by means of which they 
maintain economic and other social relationships. Included here 
arc corporate structures for carrying on trade and industry, division 
of labor, the rules of international trade. It is clear that the total 
income of the people of the world or of any part of it will attain its 
maximum only if social organization permits the production of even 
item in that part of the world or region where it can be done most 
economically, that is, with the minimum expenditure of human 
energy, transportation costs included. When people refuse to trade 
with each other, whether from mutual suspicion or local pride or 
whatever reason, they deny themselves some of the advantages 
which geographic location provides. The people of the United 
States might, for example, refuse to buy pepper from the Far East 
by the expedient of levying a tariff of $100 a pound on that com¬ 
modity. This action would doubtless have the effect of starting a 
pepper industry in this country. Although we lack most of the 
natural requirements it is probable that we could produce pepper 
in hothouses w ithin which proper conditions of temperature, mois¬ 
ture, and soil could be maintained. But it is easv to see that because 
of the great amount of energy necessary to its production, pepper 
grown in a hothouse would be expensive. This would result in a 
lower consumption, since many people would prefer going without 
pepper to paving an exorbitant price for it. The former pepper 
growers of the Far East would have to curtail their operations, in 
spite of their favorable natural advantages, and undertake the manu¬ 
facture of certain items which thev prcviouslv bought in America 
with the proceeds of the pepper crop. Both they and the people 
of the United States would suffer a lowering of real income in 
consequence. Unfortunately for the economic welfare of the world 
there are many instances of the kind here described. As a result 
there is probablv no nation in the world that is as prosperous at it 
could he it a more effective organization were maintained. 

Similar results follow from the tendency of that which is already 
established to remain so despite the manifest advantages of change. 
Resistance to the introduction of new techniques and refusal to 
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consume new products are common. It is said that large business 
concerns buy the patents of certain inventions and keep them off the 
market in order to preserve the values of their investments in older 
machines and processes. Old institutional practices, such as those 
relating to land tenure and use, may long delay the process of re¬ 
adjusting natural and social factors to man’s advantage. 

THE LANDS OF THE EARTH 

The earth’s surface has an area of about 200 million square miles. 
Nearly three fourths of this area is under water and hence unin¬ 
habitable. The entire continent of Antarctica, and large portions 
of the other continents arc, for various reasons, too inhospitable to 
sustain a human population. So far as the needs of agriculture are 
concerned, only about four million square miles or about seven per 
cent of the total land area have a satisfactory combination of soil, 
rainfall, temperature, topography, and other requirements. Some 
regions, usually called deserts, arc too dry. The more extensive of 
these are found in northern Africa, the Arabian peninsula, central 
Asia, central Australia, western United States, and on the west 
coasts of southern South America and southern Africa. Other lands 
are too wet and at the same time too hot. The combination of 
continuous heat and heavy, regular rainfall produces the tropical 
rain forest, which man has been able to subdue in only a few in 
stances. It seems likely that parts of India and of the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago once bore dense forests. That they arc now 
under cultivation, supporting large populations, shows that these 
areas can be occupied, but the slow rate at which further clearing 
of the tropical forest is proceeding indicates that it will take centuries 
to complete the task. Many thousands of square miles in the 
tropics, now almost without human beings, are found in Central 
America, the Amazon valley, the Guianas, and in the easternmost 
parts of Brazil. They are also found in equatorial Africa and in 
some of the islands of the South Pacific. 

Certain other lands are too cold. Conspicuous examples include 
Antarctica, Greenland, and a wide band across the northern borders 
of Eurasia and North America. Lands too steep or too rugged 
for human occupation arc widely distributed over the earth. Moun- 
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tains lie along the western boundaries of North America and South 
America, in northeastern Asia, western China, in the northern part 
of India and beyond, and in an irregular belt across southern Europe. 
No extensive land surface is entirely free of mountains. On the 
other hand, no mountains are entirely lacking in valleys or small 
plateaus or relatively level plains where people can live. Sometimes 
these favored spots are utilized so intensively as to enable a moun¬ 
tainous section to support a fairly large population. Switzerland is 
the outstanding example. 

In all cases of inhospitable lands mentioned, it should be noted 
that the main problem encountered by human beings who occupy 
them is that of a food supply. With the techniques now known 
for keeping warm, cool, healthy and well fed, there is probably no 
place in the world where human beings could not exist, provided, 
of course, the necessary means could be taken along. This, then, 
is the main problem. Food is, to be sure, one of the most im¬ 
portant articles ot trade and transportation. However, most of the 
trade is in local products and the distance covered in transporting 
food is usually small. The movement of wheat and meat to Europe 
from Australia would contradict this generalization were it not for 
the fact that the amounts involved are small as compared with the 
total amount of food consumed by Europeans. Relatively there is 
little intercontinental shipment of food; by and large the people of 
the world must live near the place where their food is produced. 

I lie location of sources of energy, such as waterfalls, coal and oil 
fields, and of the raw materials of manufacture, such as iron and 
copper, arc of secondary importance in determining the distribution 
of people in the world. Yet in particular places they may constitute 
the chief element in the situation. Minins towns and steel towns 
obviously owe their existence and position to the natural resources 
which they exploit. 

All the natural factors taken together form combinations which 
arc dEtinctive and, usually, sienificantlv different from each other. 
I he space w ithin w hich a particular combination of natural factors 
constitutes a functioning unit forms a natural area. Within the 
area the ways of human adaptation to its natural factors assume a 
distinctive pattern which results in marking off the region, an area 
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with a culture pattern fairly uniform throughout, but different from 
that of adjoining regions. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 

The geographical distribution of the people of the earth at anv 
given time is only a momentary phase in a process which has been 
going on ever since man arrived on the scene. The population is 
constantly redistributing itself in an unconscious effort to secure 
a better adjustment to its environment, the latter including, of 
course, the population itself. In the early stages of his career on 
earth, man’s adjustments were probably more like those of the 
lower animals than they arc now. Culture was at a low level of 
development and innovations occurred rarely. A tolerable climate 
and a reliable food supply were probably the main objectives of the 
immigrations undertaken by early man and of course when he mi¬ 
grated he walked. lie had no advantages not possessed by other 
animals, except that having hands he could carry a few belongings 
with him. A brief account of the movements of early man is given 
in Chapter 16. 

As a result of man’s mobility and his unceasing efforts to improve 
his lot, he has now visited practically every spot on the earth and 
has occupied every area that in the present stage of culture he 
considers worth occupying. With the possible exception of the 
animal parasites which lie himself harbors, man is probably more 
widely distributed over the earth than any other form of life. This 
means that in a certain sense man’s occupation of the earth is com¬ 
plete. The day of geographic discovery is forever past; no longer 
will there be new “wests” to settle or frontiers to which restless 
young men may go to seek their fortunes. In another sense, how 
ever, there may be both “wests” and frontiers. Further tech¬ 
nological advances may make habitable certain areas on the earth 
now almost wholly unoccupied, as for example the Amazon Valley. 
And there always remains the possibility that climatic and geological 
changes will require or permit corresponding shifts in the population. 

People have always lived in groups, even under the most primitive 
conditions, but these groups were necessarily small in the beginning. 
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Primitive society everywhere would have to be described as rural. 
The large city could not exist before man had reached a stage of 
culture in which there was rather extensive division of labor, a well- 
integrated social organization and a fairly good transportation sys¬ 
tem. Such conditions did not obtain until a few thousand years 
ago and at first only in a few favored spots on the earth. 

The modern metropolis with a million or more inhabitants is 
distinctly a recent development. Athens probably never had more 
than 200 thousand inhabitants; Rome may never have had more 
than a quarter million. * Even cities of this size were markedly large 
for their time—a time without railroads, steamboats, street cars, 
automobiles and telephones. It has been the introduction of these 
and other technological advances which has made possible the 
large city of today. The improvement of ocean navigation which 
occurred during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries resulted in 
London becoming the largest city in the world about 1700. 

Throughout the nineteenth and the first half of the twentieth 
centuries the cities, especially those of the Western world, have 
continued to grow rapidly. The cities of the Orient have grown, 
too, but somewhat more recently and apparently as the result of 
Western influence. For example, the great increase in the popula¬ 
tion of Japanese cities during the last hundred years has coincided 
with the wholesale adoption of Western culture by the Japanese. 
There arc now some forty cities with populations of a million or 
more, of which fifteen arc in Europe and five in the United States. 

RACIAL DIFFERENCES 

'I he individuals making up the population of the world differ 

from each other in many wavs. The differences are so numerous 

* ^ 

that hardly ever does an observer encounter two individuals not 
easily distinguishable. 1 here are, however, similarities as well as 
differences, upon the basis of which it is possible to classify human 
beings in groups of varying size and number. One of the more 
important of such groupings is that of race, a classification based 
upon biological characteristics. 

No one knows the origin of the races of man. It seems probable, 

* !■ or divergent estimates, sec page 255. 
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however, that man’s racial traits in some manner represent an 
adaptation to the natural environment. Dark-skinned peoples arc 
better fitted for life in the brilliant sunlight of the tropics than 
are the blond peoples, whereas the latter thrive better in the cold, 
dark forests of the north. Other racial traits may give their bearers 
comparable though less obvious advantages or disadvantages. It 
is possible that cultural advances, through which man is able to avoid 
some of the direct influences of the environment, have in recent times 
obscured the process of biological adaptation. When man suc¬ 
ceeds in keeping his house at the same temperature regardless of 
its location or of the season, the effect of temperature and the need 
of biological adaptation to it will have decreased and become more 
or less similar for all peoples. 

In the distant past, when there was little culture to interpose as 
a shield between man and the adverse forces of nature, it appears 
most likely that the selective process gradually eliminated certain 
characteristics, while preserving and accumulating those variations 
which enabled their possessors to survive. Such a process would in 
the course of time produce groups varying in biological traits. I Iow- 
cver they may have come about, racial traits are found among men, 
now possibly more important because of the social values attached 
to them than because of their biological survival value. 

An entirely satisfactory classification of races has not been devised, 

* • 

perhaps for the reason that any system places the classifiers in the 
same group with some people who are regarded as inferior or objec¬ 
tionable. It is also true, however, that no clear lines can be drawn 
between racial groups. Perhaps the races have never been entirely 
separate and distinct. With the beginning of history there had 
already occurred so much intermixture of racial elements that pure 
races had practically disappeared. For our purposes it is sufficient to 
point out that there are three main racial groups, the Caucasoid, the 
Mongoloid, and the Negroid, though sonic authorities add a fourth, 
the Australoid. Most of the world’s peoples belong to one or an¬ 
other of these groups, though many arc mixtures of two or even 
three of them. The various groups commonly called races arc really 
divisions based upon various factors, only one of which is race. This 
is true, for instance, of the American Negro, who, even though he 
may be biologically more white than Negro, is still classified as a 
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member of a so-called racial group. Clearly it is a classification 
based to a large extent upon social factors, understandable only 
from a study of history. 

At present about one third of the world’s population consists of 
Caucasoid Europeans and their descendants, or what are commonly 
known among themselves as “whites.” They make up practically 
all of the population of Europe and the bulk of the population of the 
Americas and Australia. The remaining two thirds of the world’s 
people belong to races commonly regarded by Europeans as non¬ 
white. The people of India are Caucasoid, but because of their 
dark skins are not usually spoken of as white. The Chinese and Japa¬ 
nese are largely Mongoloid, as are also the American Indians. 

In the United States there is only one nonwhite racial group large 
enough to be significant, namely, the Negroes. Their number and 
distribution is shown in Table VII, from which it will be noted 
that though every region has some Negroes, they are most heavily 
concentrated in the Southeast. This is to be explained by the fact 
that the Negroes were first brought to the South as slaves and, having 
become adjusted to life in that area, they have tended to remain 
there. 


Table VII. Regional Distribution of the Races of the United States, 1940 

(in thousands) * 


Area 

Total 

White 

Negro 

Other 

United States total . 

.... 1-51,669 

118,215 

12,866 

589 

The North . 

- 76,120 

r^ 

0 

ri 

► 

r/' 

2,790 

123 

New England . 

. .. . 8,437 

3,329 

102 

7 

Middle Atlantic 

• • • • 27,339 

26,238 

1,268 

33 

East North Central 

.. . . 26,626 

25,528 

1,069 

29 

West North Central 

• ... 1 3>> 1 7 

13,112 

35 i 

54 

The South . 

.... 41,666 

31.659 

9 . 9 ° 5 

i °3 

South Atlantic 

.... 17,823 

1 3>°95 

4,699 

29 

East South Central 

.... 10,778 

7.994 

2,781 

4 

West South Central . . . 

.... 13.065 

10,570 

2,425 

70 

The West . 

.... 13,883 

13.35° 

171 

3 6 3 

Mountain. 

.... 4.150 

3.979 

36 

135 

Pacific . 

. ... 9,733 

9 . 37 1 

J 34 

228 


* Sixteenth Census of the United States. 11)40. Population, Vol. I. p. 53. 
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THE SEX RATIO 

Another biological characteristic of the population, one which 
is of greater significance to the individual than race, is sex. In the 
individual it determines membership in one or the other of tbc 
moieties of males and females; in the population it is manifested in 
the relative size of the two groups. Nature has contrived to keep 
the two sexes in fairly good numerical balance, but differential death 
rates often disturb the relationship. 1 lie sex ratio at birth is some¬ 
what variable, tending to average about 105 males to 100 females. 
The excess of males thus produced begins to diminish at once, how¬ 
ever, owing to the higher death rate prevailing among boys. In 
America at present males have a higher death rate at every age level 
than do females. I11 the past this condition did not obtain and 
there arc some populations now as, for example, that of Japan, in 
which for some age levels the death rate of the women exceeds that 
of the men. 

The greatest disparities in the sex ratio do not usually result from 
differences in death rates, but from differences in mobility. When 
the members of one sex migrate more readily than those of the 
other, both the population from which the migration flows and the 
population to which it flows are affected. A conspicuous example 
is offered by a comparison of the sex ratios of the rural and the urban 
populations of the United States. Women are attracted in greater 
numbers to the large cities than arc men, the main reason being 
probably the relatively greater economic opportunities offered to 
women by the cities than are available to them in the country. The 
result is naturally that the cities as a whole have an excess of women, 
while the rural areas have an excess of men. The chief social effect 
of this situation is observed in connection with marriage. I11 the 
urban environment women compete for men; in the rural environ¬ 
ment men compete for women. 

In the case of extremely long migrations, such as were undertaken 
by Europeans in coming to America, there is usually an excess of 
males. This fact has had a long-lasting effect upon the sex ratio of 
the American people, maintaining a considerable disparity from the 
days of earliest settlement down to the present. Now, with immi¬ 
gration practically stopped, the sex ratio is approaching equality. It 
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will continue to change until there is a substantial excess of females. 

In a stationary population, that is, a population which has re¬ 
mained unchanged in size over two or three generations, the average 
age of the individual members would be half the average age at death. 
Stationary populations are, however, rarely encountered. Nearly 
always there have been wars, migrations, fluctuations in the birth 
rate, any one or more of which will influence the age composition 
of the population. With the gradual extension of the length of life, 
which has been proceeding for the last two or three centuries, the 
average age of the people of the world has been increasing. The 
process, still continuing, has gone farthest in those areas having 
the highest standards of living. In the United States, however, the 
average age has been kept comparatively low by the combined opera¬ 
tion of two factors, namely, the high birth rate and immigration. 
The relatively high birth rate of Americans has added ever increas¬ 
ing increments to the population at the lowest age level and immi¬ 
gration has brought to America millions of young foreigners. The 
drop in the birth rate and the cessation of immigration have changed 
the situation, so that now the population of the United States is 
ageing rather rapidly. The median age of Americans in 1930 was 
26.4 \ ears; in 1940 it w as 29.0. If an actual decline of the population 
should begin, the median age would increase rapidly. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 

Modern populations are often highly differentiated in their 
socioeconomic functions, mostly as a result of the highly complex 
division of labor characteristic of present-day society. The division 
of labor itself constitutes a basic form of socioeconomic differentia¬ 
tion I Ik people of the 1 ’nited States carry on a bewildering and 
constantly changing variety of occupations. In general there has 
been a steady increase in the proportion of the population engaged in 
industrial occupations and a steady decrease in the proportion of 
farmers. I here has been a large increase in the number of persons 
engaged in trade. At the same time many occupations have be¬ 
come almost obsolete, c.g.. chandler, teamster, herald; others have 
changed so much that those who worked at them a century ago 
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would scarcely recognize them. Examples are found in the farmer 
and the shoemaker. 

Coincident with the development of the division of labor, socio¬ 
economic classes have appeared. As they exist in the United States, 
they are differentiated chiefly by the levels of income and the de¬ 
rived standards of living, but there arc other cultural and attitudinal 
differences as well. The close relationship existing between class 
affiliation and income gives to occupations a social rating rather 
closely correlating with the wages, salary or profit current in the 
respective occupations. 

The composition of the population with respect to educational 
attainment varies from the well-nigh complete illiteracy of the 
Chinese peasants to the nearly complete literacy of some of the 
countries of western Europe. The United States lias a high literacy 
rate but by no means the highest. I .cvels of attainment and regional 
differences arc shown in Table VIII. 


fable VIII. Median Years of School Completed by Persons 20 Years 
Old and Over for Regions of the United States, 1940 * 


Area 


Median v ears of 
school completed 


Northeastern States 
Nuilh Central States 
I lie South 
I he West 


S.S 

S.8 

S.i 

10.0 


Si\t<rntli CVumis of tin- t'niJid St.itcs. 11740. Papulation. Vol IV. pp. 149-15°- 

Populations also van m marital status. The proportion of mar¬ 
ried pei sous m a population is obviously affected by the sex ratio and 
the age distribution. It may be affected by social factors such as class 
and race prejudice, income levels, and the general attitude toward 
marriage and divorce. Prevailing custom with respect to age at mar¬ 
riage and its importance to individual welfare are important factors 
influencing the marriage rate. I11 some countries, India and China, 
for example, almost all persons of marriageable age arc married; 
in others mam persons never marry at all. This latter condition is 
common in all countries of predominantly European culture. As 
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compared with countries in western Europe, the United States has a 
much married population. 

RELIGIOUS AFFILIATIONS 

A final aspect of the composition of the population that may be 
mentioned is religious affiliation. Religious groups are too nu¬ 
merous to be treated in any detail, but there are several important 
groups, including large sections of the world’s people, the distribu¬ 
tion of which gives a good idea of how the world is divided in this 
respect. Thus viewed the important religions arc Christianity, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and Confucianism. The 
approximate number of adherents in each group and their area of 
concentration are shown in Table IX. 


Table IX. Distribution and Estimated Number of the 
Religious Croups of the World * 


Group 

Areas of concentration 

Estimated 

number 

Roman Catholic . 

Italv, France, United States 

5 i :;,oco.ooo 

Orthodox Eastern . 

U.S.S.R. and eastern Medi¬ 



terranean 

117,70o.coo 

Protestant 

United States, Great Brit¬ 



ain. Germany 

255,000,000 

Jewish . 

Europe 

1 5,800,00c 

Mohammedan . 

India, Dutch East Indies, 



North Africa 

285,000,000 

Shinto . 

Japan 

16,ooo,oco 

Hindu . 

India 

259,000,000 

Sikh. 

India 

4,000,000 

Jain . 

India 

1,000,000 

Buddhist and Lamaist 

China, Japan, Tibet 

165,000,000 

Confucianist and Taoist 

China 

^ V 

205,000,000 

Primitive Animist, Fetishist 

Nigeria, India, Dutch East 


and Magic 

Indies 

210,000,000 

All others, including state re¬ 



ligions . 


275,500,000 


* John Kieran, cd.. Information Please Almanac. Donblcday and Company, Inc., and 
Carden City Publishing Company, * 947 * P* 79 1# 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the meaning of “location” as the term is used in this chapter? 

2. What is meant by the statement that “location is normative”? 

3. What is the relationship between location and accessibility? 

4. What is the effect of the division of labor upon the desirability of lo¬ 
cations? 

5. What is the effect of the quality of the soil upon the density of the 
population? 

6. How do technological developments affect the distribution of the popu¬ 
lation? 

7. What is the function of social organization in determining the distri¬ 
bution of the population? 

8. What is the average density of the population of the world? Of the 
population of the United States? 

9. I low did the “races” of man originate? 

10. Whv is it difficult to classify races? 

11. How arc sex ratios affected by migration? 

12. What is the median age of the population of the United States? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Prepare an inventory of all the factors you can find which operate to 
maintain the population in your community. Arc any of these factors likely 
to change? If so, how will the change affect the population? 

2. Trace the relationship between the development of residential heating 
and the northward movement ot the population in Europe. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Alihan, Mii.la A., Social Ecology, Columbia University Press, New York. 
193S. 

A systematic examination of the theoretical position and the concepts of 
the ecological school in American sociology. 

1 Iowr.Li.s, William, Mankind So Far, Doublcday and Company, Inc., New 
York, 1944. 

An anthropologist’s account of the development of man and his distribu¬ 
tion on the earth. 
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MAN AS A MIGRANT 


C/ne of the important distinctions between plants and nearly all 
animals is the ability of the latter to move freely from place to place. 
Man shares this distinctive ability with other animals, though many 
of them are much more mobile than he so far as native capacity is 
concerned. For example, migrator)' birds that nest within the 
Arctic Circle may winter near the equator. Recently man has de¬ 
vised machines that can fly faster and farther than birds, and for 
some thousands of years he has used wheeled vehicles and horses, 
yet this period is but a minor fraction of the time man has lived upon 
the earth. During the preponderantly greater part of his existence 
man, like other terrestrial animals, has had to walk; consequently 
he has required a long time to get his species distributed over the 
earth, and even today some areas have not yet been fully explored. 
Modern man’s amazing mobility is the result of his intelligence 
rather than his brawn, yet because man’s intelligence manifests itself 
almost wholly in terms of culture, there is an important relationship 
between the slow trudging of early man through the forest and the 
supersonic flight of modern man through the stratosphere. 


THE MOBILITY OF MAN AND CULTURE 

It seems probable that the first men were, in one sense, ex¬ 
tremely mobile. Lacking weapons, they lived by collecting edible 
plants and hunting slow-moving animals. Making a living would 
thus involve constant moving about. W ith no fireside to return 
to, there would be little incentive for the nomadic hunter to return 
to’the place where he spent the preceding night. Me would prob¬ 
ably continue his wanderings indefinitely, guided only by his limited 
knowledge of where the food supply would be most abundant. 
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It is difficult to imagine culture developing very much in these 
circumstances. Small groups wandering about in the area of their 
habitat could doubtless perfect their language and their family 
system easily enough. They could increase their knowledge of 
what was good to cat and of where and when a supply could be 
found. They could also invent light weapons, traps, and snares for 
killing or capturing animals. Beyond this they could go only with 
difficulty; for culture, even in its most abstract forms, is dependent 
upon artifacts, which arc not readily accumulated and transported 
by primitive wanderers. A certain degree of stability is thus seen 
to be prerequisite to extensive cultural development. 

It is possible that the stabilizing effect of agriculture was among 
the early influences which led men to begin the great accumulation 
of manufactured articles which is the necessary accompaniment of 
civilization. To plant, cultivate and harvest a crop would require 
the farmer to stay in the same place for several months at least. 
During this period he would have time to build a house or perhaps 
to 'make an outfit of clay pots. If, however, he should decide to 
move after harvesting his crop, the farmer could not well take along 
with him the products of his industry, lie might reconsider bis 
intention to move, and stay to enjoy further his new house and 
cooking utensils, thus establishing a sedentary type of existence. 
The implications of these suppositions are clear. People must stay 
in one place for a long time in order to become civilized. A people 
constantly on the move cannot print books, establish libraries, or 
conduct the kind of scientific research that demands extensive labo¬ 
ratory equipment and years of patient observation. 

On the other hand, sociologists have frequently noticed that small 
groups of people held in the same spot for a long time by barriers 
w hich prevent movement both in and out tend to remain static in 
their culture, in some eases even retrogressing. Examples are found 
in the “mountaineers" of the Appalachians and the Ozarks. It ap¬ 
pears. therefore, that the maximum rate of development of culture 
requires, not complete stability nor vet unlimited mobility, but a 
degree of each somewhere between the extremes. It is not possible 
for us to determine the point of optimum mobility; nevertheless it 
is clear that it is a highly significant factor in the determination of 
cultural advance. 
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TYPES OF MOVEMENT 

Migration is usually defined as movement over a relatively great 
distance with consequent change of residence. A classification, de¬ 
vised by Davie, of the types of migration engaged in by historic 
peoples, contains four items—invasion, conquest, colonization, and 
immigration. The first is described as a mass movement of a low- 
culture people into an area occupied by a high-culture people. Con¬ 
quest is a reverse movement, with a comparatively small transfer of 
people. Colonization is the settlement of new or sparsely occupied 
territory plus the extension of political power. A colony is a pos¬ 
session of the mother country and the colonists remain its subjects. 
Immigration is made up of a mass of individual movements from 
one country to another. The immigrants must give up their al¬ 
legiance to their homeland and accept the controls of the country 
to which they have migrated. This last type of migration includes 
the great movement from Europe to the United States which has 
taken place during the last century and a half. 1 These distinctions 
are of considerable value, though it must be recognized that popula¬ 
tion movements do not fit perfectly into any scries of categories. 
Movements differ in respect to the number and kind of people who 
participate, and in the distance covered and m the time elapsed. 
Some movements can easily be recognized as migrations; others arc 
borderline cases. The tenant farmer who moves to a new farm in 
the same community is not usually regarded as a migrant; if he 
crosses several counties and a state line his movement would un¬ 
doubtedly be considered a migration. What if lie moves only into 
the adjoining county? Similar problems of definition occur where 
the question of time is involved. It is therefore not possible to 
classify movements of population into clear-cut, mutually exclusive 

types. 

CAUSES OF MIGRATION 

Theoretically, the causal factors of migration arc not too difficult 
to determine. In a simple situation there is an immediate danger 
or threat to which the individual responds by flight. Where lie 

1 Maurice R. Davie. World Immigration. The Macmillan Company. New York. 
1936, pp. 2-7. 
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goos is of little importance so long as it is away from the source 
of danger. In another simple situation the individual is induced to 
move by the sight of food or other desired object at a distance. In 
the former case, the individual is repelled; in the second, he is at¬ 
tracted. Even the most extensive and involved migration is the 
result of the operation of one of these factors or both, complicated 
by the role of intelligence. Man recognizes the threat to his safety 
before it becomes immediate; similarly he knows of advantages lo¬ 
cated at a great distance, even though they have not yet materialized. 
I le is thus enabled to conduct his movements deliberately, according 
to careful preliminary planning. Only when there is unforeseen 
disaster, such as fire, flood, earthquake or war does man have to 
flee. But even precipitate flight, if it results in a change of residence, 
must be considered as migration. 

The direction of migration is largely determined by the location of 
the object sought by the migrants. If they desire free land, they 

must ncccssarilv move to the areas where free land can be had. 

* 

Moreover, their passage may be effectively prevented by barriers, 
natural or artificial, which block the path. For people without 
navigational skills the ocean is practically impassable; the great 
desert may be equallv so for people who must cross it on foot. 
Mountains, forests, watercourses, swamps, or animal or insect pests 
constitute other natural hindrances to migration. Many of these 
have been successfully overcome by man’s techniques of travel, but 
their places have been taken bv artificial hindrances in the form of 
laws limiting or forbidding migration. In some instances national 
governments have refused to allow their subjects to leave the coun¬ 
try: more frequently laws have been passed to limit or prohibit the 
entry of immigrants. So common have legal regulations become 
that, in spite of our increased means of transportation, it is probably 
on the w hole as difficult for modern man to migrate as it was for 
his ancestors hundreds of vears ago. 

Most of the available evidence points to Asia as the original home 
of man. As the largest and presumable the most stable of the land 
masses, this continent might logicallv have served as the cradle of 
the race. The migrations through which man has come to occupy 
the entire earth must, therefore, have started in Asia, from which, 
as a center, movements radiated in all possible directions. The 
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chief cause of these movements was in all probability an actual or 
threatened shortage of food. This may have been brought about by 
an increase in the population to the point where the food produced 
in the area was insufficient or it may have resulted from an unfavor¬ 
able change in the climate which reduced the food supply. 

EARLY MIGRATIONS 

Whatever the cause, a series of waves of migration from central 
Asia took place in prehistoric times. Some groups moved into 
Europe, others into Malaysia, still others crossed into the Americas 
and moved southward until they occupied both continents. T hese 
migrations were the immediate cause of the racial distribution of 
man in the world as it appeared at the beginning of history. 

Our first historical knowledge of man reveals him as an extremely 
mobile creature, a fact which suggests that he had been moving a 
good deal previously. And there has been no later indication that 
man intends soon to stop his wandering and settle down. Our 
“ancient” history shows a number of tribal groups marching and 
countermarching across the continent of Europe. 1 he Cimbri, 
starting in Denmark, reached northern Italy, as did the Goths by a 
different route. The Vandals from Prussia wandered widely, some 
at last reaching Africa by way of the Iberian peninsula. Waves of 
Huns followed each other from Asia for central Europe. T hesc arc 
but a few examples of the numerous migrations of which we have 
reasonably good knowledge. 1 lie pilgrimages of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury and the Crusades of the succeeding two centuries, though per¬ 
haps not regarded as migrations by the participants, nevertheless 
functioned as such. Many persons changed their place of residence 
as a consequence of joining a crusade. 

MODERN MIGRATIONS 

The migrations of greatest interest to us are, naturally, those 
which have directly affected our own country. I hey began with 
the voyages of Columbus, which ushered in an Age of Discovery, 
in the course of which intrepid European explorers visited practically 
every coastline on the earth. Occupation of the newly discovered 
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lands began promptly. In those lands where, as in the Orient 
there was already a dense, civilized population, Europeans succeeded 
only in establishing political control; they could find no foothold 
for settlement. Where the native population was relatively small 
and primitive, especially where the climate was favorable to Euro¬ 
peans, they soon cleared the land of natives and established colonies 
upon it. 

Keller has observed that these colonics were of two types, de¬ 
pending upon the climate of the area occupied. Where the climate 
was temperate, more or less like that of Europe, the colonists rather 
easily eliminated the natives and took over the cultivation of the 
land themselves. The result was the establishment of the farm 
type of colony, in which small holdings were cultivated by individual 
families. Such colonics grew rapidly in population and early de¬ 
veloped diversified farming and the various industries essential to a 
self-sufficient economy. Factory industry readily flourished in this 
environment. 

In tropical areas, on the other hand, Europeans could not or would 
not work; they were consequently obliged to rely upon natives for 
labor. In such a situation labor has to be forced, hence slavery 
or its equivalent tends to become an accepted method of securing 
and keeping a labor supply. Only rather simple agricultural tech¬ 
niques can be carried out by such labor, a fact which leads to a one- 
crop system of agriculture. The single crop produced, whether it 
be sugar, coffee, cotton, or tobacco, must be marketed to yield a 
profit, which necessitates the maintenance of close commercial 
relations with the mother country. The situation results in a con¬ 


dition of permanent dependence of the colony, vet since it offers 
economic opportunity to only a few persons from the mother coun¬ 
try. it attracts practically no immigrants. The northern settlements 
of North America were of the farm colony type, while those in the 
tropics, even to some extent those in w hat later became the Southern 


states, followed the plantation colony pattern. 


Most of the earliest visitors to the New- World were adventurers 


looking for some means of getting rich quickly. They were fol¬ 
lowed by genuine settlers who came from Europe to make permanent 
homes in America. Those who came from England to establish 


-Albert G. Keller, Colonization. Ginn nml Company, Boston. 


1908. 
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the first settlements on the eastern coast of North America are of 
special interest to us, since they fixed the language, customs and 
institutional patterns which have become the basis of our culture. 

Among the early arrivals was Alexander Alvord, whose vovage to 
America was described in Chapter 14. He was fairly typical of the 
kind of person who would choose to try his luck in America. Left 
an orphan in his boyhood, he had such poor economic prospects at 
home that even the uncertainties of the New World appealed to 
him. He could have known but little about America before he 
saw it for himself; indeed, his ignorance may well have been a factor 
in determining his migration. Few books about the New World 
had been published and those few would have been of no use to 
Alexander Alvord, for he could not read. Surely very few of the 
immigrants of early sailboat days knew in advance what sort of 
land they were starting for or the suffering and the danger involved 
in crossing the ocean. 


SELECTIVE FACTORS IN MIGRATION 

The voyage, often of several months duration, presented hazards 
so numerous that many of the most fearless must have hesitated to 
undertake it if they had known what it was like. The small vessels 
of that day were a poor match for the storms of the Atlantic; and a 
shipwreck nearly always meant death to the entire company. Ac¬ 
commodations on board were crowded, frequently devoid of privacy 
and of sanitary facilities. If an outbreak of infectious disease broke 
out, no one could hope to escape it. Fresh food could not be kept 
long enough to last through the voyage; sometimes food of any soit 
was deficient both in quality and quantity. Starvation and disease 
were faced by all those who left Europe for America, before steam 
replaced sail as the means of driving ships. According to the view¬ 
point of some observers, notably Ellsworth Huntington, 3 the hard¬ 
ships of migration and of life in the colonics of the New World 
operated strongly as a selective factor, eliminating from among the 
migrants the weak, the timid, the contented, the inefficient. As a 
result the colonies were settled by an exceptionally superior people, 

•Ellsworth Huntington. Mainsprings of Civilization, John Wiley and Sons, New 
York, 1945. 
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whose superiority is evident in the kind of community they estab¬ 
lished as well as in their personal accomplishments. That there is 
at least some truth in this theory cannot be doubted. Certainly 
it is logical to suppose that the outlook for the prospective migrant 
in colonial days appealed to a type of person quite different from 
those who, in recent years, had only to raise the money for a ticket 
to spend a week or two in comfort and safety crossing the ocean 
to a land already replete with the devices of civilization. 

It must be recalled, however, that through the colonial period and 
well past it, European nations used America as a dumping ground 
for undesirables. Paupers and convicts were shipped away in con¬ 
siderable numbers, not only from Britain, but also from countries 
on the continent. These people became a part of the American 
community and contributed to its character. 

In other respects, not involving the question of quality, the migra¬ 
tion process selected persons of certain social and biological charac¬ 
teristics which gave to the American population a distinctive 
composition, differentiating it extensively from that of Europe. 
On the biological side, age and sex were conspicuous as bases of 
selection. The very young and the very old seldom migrated, the 
former because they were usually dependent upon persons already 
too old to be willing to give up the small assurances of Europe for 
the large uncertainties of America. The great majority of the mi¬ 
grants were young adults, persons who were motivated by the opti¬ 
mism of youth and who had not yet made adjustments too hard to 
break. The rigors of the frontier appealed to women less than to 
men and accordingly gave to the migrating group an abnormally high 
sex ratio. 

Mere mav be mentioned the fact that the Negro element in our 
population was also introduced in colonial days. Since their coming 
was involuntary, it can hardly be said that the Negroes were the 
product of a selective process, although the weakest of them may 
have succumbed on the voyage from Africa. Forces of a socio¬ 
economic character rather than natural selection determined their 
coming to America, where, once established, they have become bv 
far our largest racial minority group. 

Forces of a similar nature, though operating in a totally different 
fashion, selected the migrants from Europe according to their social 
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and economic characteristics. 'Those who were misfits as to politics 
and religion often migrated in the hope that in America they would 
find freedom to think and worship as they chose. The colonies were 
not without restriction in these matters; sometimes it appears they 
were extremely intolerant of the differences manifested by those who 
disagreed with the founders, yet because of the greater ease of escap¬ 
ing the controls of the new community, even the extreme noncon¬ 
formists found a place to live. 

By far the greater number of people who migrated did so for 
economic reasons. Like those who fled religious and political perse¬ 
cution, they were the maladjusted and discontented. The man who 
had wealth or a well-paid occupation would scarcely be tempted to 
abandon his advantages for the hardships of the frontier. On the 
other hand, the poor, unskilled laborer, with scant opportunity for 
ever improving his condition, would often feel he had so little to 
lose by migrating that lie could well afford the risk. Many of those 
who migrated during the colonial period did not even have money 
enough to pay for their passage when they started. They secured 
passage by agreeing with the ship's master to work for a stipulated 
time after their arrival in America; the ship’s master reimbursed 
himself by selling their service to employers. A good deal of the 
ordinary labor in the English colonics was done by these so-called 
“redemptioners.” 


ORIGINS OF IMMIGRANTS TO AMERICA 

Although the migrants to the British colonies were predominantly 
English, several other nationalities were well represented by the 
close of the colonial period. The Dutch and the Swedes were in¬ 
corporated into the British colonial group by the capture of their 
settlements by the British; Irish, Scotch, and Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Jew's immigrated in small numbers. 1 he most important 
non-English immigrants were the so-called Scotch-Irish from 
northern Ireland and the Germans from the 1 alatinate. I he 
former, who had migrated to Ireland from Scotland early in the 
seventeenth century, did not escape the oppressive conditions which 
prevailed over all of Ireland and, when, in 1718, a famine was added 
to their troubles, they began moving to America. Many of this 
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group became the frontiersmen of their day, carrying the burden of 
subduing the western wilderness. Their love of freedom and de¬ 
mocracy was a strong factor in determining the outcome of the 
Revolution and the form of government subsequently established. 

The Palatine Germans came from an area in southern Germany 

0 

which had suffered greatly from the many wars of the seventeenth 
century. Since armies then lived largely by requisitioning supplies 
from the unlucky people who lived in their path, it is easy to see how 
the Palatines were reduced to poverty. Their homeland was over¬ 
run many times by the French. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century some of the Palatines migrated to England, whence they 
were helped by the English to continue their journey to America. 
Others came to this country directly from Germany. They settled 

00 00 

in the middle colonies, mostly in Pennsylvania, where many of their 

• 0 0 

descendants, known as the Pennsylvania Dutch, are still found. 

0 

The character of the European immigration to America did not 
immediately change with the establishment of the United States as 
an independent country. England continued for a time to supply 
the majority of the migrants, who, since they were now leaving 
their ow n for a foreign country, thenceforth became true immigrants. 
As the English gradually became less numerous, the Germans, Irish 
and other immigrants from western Europe increased in number. 

For several decades after the close of the Revolution, immigrants 
were usually welcome. Some states even actively encouraged for¬ 
eigners to settle within their boundaries. Unfortunately several 


European countries continued 


to send undesirables to America, 


therein arousing the ill will, first, of the people in the ports where 
these immigrants landed and, ultimately, of all the states on the 


Atlantic coast. For besides the objections manifested toward the 
paupers and criminals, opposition arose toward the Irish because of 
their religion and toward the Germans because of the persistence 
of foreign wavs among them. 

Sporadic outbursts of opposition to foreigners have appeared from 
the beginning of our national existence, but the first political party 
organized for the purpose of opposing immigrants did not appear 
before i 8g^. About this time the Native American Party appeared, 
centering its activities largely in the Middle Atlantic States. With 
anti-Catholicism as its chief motive, the party sent several representa- 
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tives to Congress and in 1845 held a national convention. The 
failure of the party to achieve national status resulted in its dissolu¬ 
tion, but the ideas it stood for persisted. These were represented 
some years later by the “Know-Nothing” movement. At first a 
secret society, the movement came into the open as a political party 
in 1854. It became so successful as a minority party that in 1856 
it put in the field a presidential candidate on a platform calling 
for twenty-one years’ residence as a prerequisite for naturalization 
and for various other forms of discrimination against foreigners, par¬ 
ticularly if they were Roman Catholics. The slavery issue intruded, 
however, and split the Know-Nothings into opposing camps. The 
Civil War and the consequent diminution of immigration led to a 
lack of interest in the Know-Nothing objectives and the party 
eventually disappeared. 

After the close of the war the tide of immigration set in again, 


bringing large numbers from all the countries of western Europe. 
Gradually, however, the sources of immigration shifted from such 
countries as Great Britain, Germany, France, I lolland, Belgium, and 
Scandinavia to countries in eastern and southern Europe, such as 
Russia, Poland, Austria, Italy, and the countries of the Balkan 


peninsula. It is customary to refer to the earlier movement as the 
“old” immigration and the latter as the new. T here was of 
course no abrupt break from one to the other, so that it is not 
possible to give a date at which the new immigration replaced the 
old, but in general 1880 is taken as the year which marks the change. 

Socially the “new” immigrants differed from the “old” and from 
the American population in a number of significant respects. This 
is not surprising when it is recalled that the culture of the American 
people was but the culture of western Europe, notably of England, 
transplanted to the New World. Though modified by the con¬ 
ditions of the frontier, the culture was essentially English. Among 
its conspicuous traits were Protestantism, Puritanism, democracy, 
and individualism. The people of southern and eastern Europe, on 
the other hand, were predominantly Catholic in religion; they en¬ 
gaged in play and other recreational activities on the Sabbath; they 
failed to show the proper awe and respect for the democratic in¬ 
stitutions of the American government. They also found them¬ 
selves at odds with the native Americans over the temperance issue. 
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This issue arose as the result of the temperance movement which 
began in the United States in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century. As the movement grew in popularity it turned to the 
advocacy of legal prohibition as a means of furthering its ends. 
Fourteen states voted dry before the interruption of the Civil War. 
after which all but Maine soon repealed their prohibition laws. In 
the numerous campaigns and elections which took place, the for¬ 
eigners nearly always opposed prohibition, thereby identifying 
themselves in the eyes of the natives with the forces of evil. 

With the close of the Civil War immigration was resumed in 
increasing volume. Except for temporary reductions coinciding 
with business depressions in the United States, the flow of immi¬ 
grants increased steadily until the beginning of World War I. At 
that time foreigners were arriving at the rate of a million a year, 
almost all of them from the “new immigration” countries. The 
necessity for large-scale cooperative effort required by the war 
brought a realization that large sections of the American population 
were distinctly foreign in their culture and hence unable or un¬ 
willing to participate wholeheartedly in the war. Agitation for the 
reduction or exclusion of immigrants increased with the result that 
after the war. America legalized a policy of restriction so severe that 
it was almost equivalent to exclusion. Since then transoceanic im¬ 
migration to the United States has been small. 

Asiatic immigration has never reached the dimensions of the 
European movement, probably because the opposition to it was so 
prompt and vehement that legal restrictions were soon put into 
effect. The nationalities involved were the Chinese and Japanese. 
I he Chinese, encouraged by the demand for labor which appeared 
with the California gold rush, were first on the scene, some arriving 


as earlv as i S^i In the beginning they were gladly received, but as 
soon as they began to mine gold in competition with the Americans, 
anti-Chinese sentiment made its appearance. Attempts were made 
to drive the Chinese out of mining by means of the Foreign Miners’ 
License l ax, but so long as it was not prohibitive, the Chinese paid 


the tax and continued mining gold. Other discriminatory measures 
were tried to little avail. The actions and attitudes of the Cali¬ 


fornians w ere a source of embarrassment to the federal gov ernment. 
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which found its relations with China disturbed by the treatment 
accorded Chinese nationals in America. At last, however, Congress 
yielded to pressure from the Pacific Coast and excluded the Chinese 
by means of a treaty forced upon the Chinese government. 

The Japanese first began to arrive in noticeable numbers about 
1906. Within a few years they, too, encountered opposition from 
the whites. It was argued that the Japanese with their low stand¬ 
ards of living would soon displace the whites wherever they settled. 
Furthermore, it was believed that the Japanese had an extraordi¬ 
narily high birth rate and that they would consequently soon out¬ 
number the white Americans. The California Legislature passed 
a law prohibiting the foreign-born Japanese from owning land. 
The Japanese government protested in vain. Our national govern¬ 
ment sided with its own citizens on the Pacific Coast and determined 
to exclude the Japanese. T his was done by means of an informal 
treaty known as the Root-Takahira agreement. Under the terms of 
the treaty the United States agreed not to exclude the Japanese, 
while the Japanese government in turn agreed not to permit any of 
its nationals to leave for the United States. 'Phis peculiar treaty 
saved face for the Japanese, while at the same time the United States 
government achieved its objective. Other Asiatic groups, such as 
the Indians and the Filipinos, have appeared as potential immigration 
problems on the Pacific Coast, but the exclusion policy has been 
applied so promptly that their numbers have remained insignificant. 

In the New World the only countries which have sent immi¬ 
grants to the United States in significant numbers arc Canada and 
Mexico. Those coming from Canada have created little difficulty; 
indeed they are culturally so much like the native citizens of the 
United States that they are scarcely noticed. Mexicans, on the 
other hand, arc easily recognized. Most of them have more or 
less Indian blood, which makes them distinguishable by appearance, 
and they have, besides, a language and a culture quite different from 
those of our country. Opposition to Mexicans usually takes the 
form of discrimination, rather than a demand for their exclusion, 
though even this has been advocated. 
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DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIOECONOMIC EFFECTS OF MIGRATION 

All the inhabitants of America, including the Indians, are immi¬ 
grants or the descendants of immigrants. Consequently, it would 
be correct to say that immigrants have brought to the New World 
everything human that is found here. However, since the immi¬ 
grants have differed in race, number, culture, and time of arrival, 
and since the human environment of the New World has been 
changing ever since man occupied it, the effects of newcomers upon 
the people already established have been varied in the extreme. The 
simplest of these effects would seem, at first glance, to be the effect 
upon numbers. Obviously every immigrant adds one more person 
to the population, and had there been no immigrants there would 
be no American population at all. But the case is not so simple as 
it appears. According to the view maintained by General Francis 
A. Walker, who was Superintendent of the Census in 1870 and 
1SS0. the population of the United States would be as large as it is 
now even though immigration had stopped at the end of the colonial 
period. 1 he reasoning in support of this view runs as follows: 
l he size of the population is limited by the opportunities available 
to the individuals composing it. In certain situations the limitation 
ma\ operate through famine, war, and undernourishment; in the 
United States it operates through a cultural factor, the so-called 
standard of living. This latter is a generally accepted idea as to 
what constitutes the minimum total income of economic goods and 
services w hich an individual or family will tolerate. 'Their reaction 
to a situation in which they cannot maintain an acceptable standard 
of lixing is to reduce the population, which thev do by postponing 
marriage and limiting the number of children. If immigrants, by 
competing with natives, so reduce the incomes of the latter as to 
threaten llitir standard of lixing the consequence is a lowered native 
birth rate. It is a frequently noted fact that birth rates in the 
1 Jnitcd States have been falling during the period of immigration and 
that the birth rate of the native-born population is usually lower 
than that of the foreign born. 1 he reason for this change, accord- 
ing to General \\ alker. is immigration, the net result being merely 
the substitution of a foreign element for the natural increase which. 
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in the absence of the immigrants, would have taken place among the 
natives. 

General Walker’s theory has considerable plausibility. Eco¬ 
nomic conditions certainly affect the marriage rate and thus, in¬ 
directly, the birth rate. Yet it has not been demonstrated that 
either business prosperity or depression is directly related to the size 
of the population; consequently it does not follow of necessity that 
immigration reduces the birth rate of the native-born in the fashion 
indicated. More than likely, therefore, immigration has increased 
the population of the United States, though quite possibly not by as 
many as the total number of foreigners who have settled in this 
country. 

In certain other respects there is no question about the effect 
of immigration upon the population. The predominance of males 
among the transoceanic migrants has kept the sex ratio among the 
American people high from the beginning. W ith the cessation of 
immigration the excess of males is rapidly declining, so that the 
sexes are now nearly equal in number. As a result of the high sex 
ratio, the opportunities of American women for marriage have al¬ 
ways been good. This has led to competition among men for the 
favors of women and has thus contributed to the impro\cment of 
the status of women. It may be observed that women first gained 
the vote in Wyoming, a frontier state with a large excess of males. 

The youth of the immigrants lias served throughout the period 
of immigration to keep the average age of the American population 
low, first by the introduction of the immigrants themselves into the 
population and second by the addition of their children, for as a 
rule immigrants married promptly and had large families. I he 
youthfulness of Americans was thus perpetuated beyond the lifetime 
of the immigrants who brought it about. Even now, a quarter 
century after the end of large-scale immigration wc are still a young 
people, thanks to immigration and the high birth rate maintained 

among immigrants. , . 

Most of those who came from foreign lands to settle in America 

gave up in the course of time most of the cultural peculiarities \\ hie i 
distinguished them originally from the native-born. It would per¬ 
haps be more accurate to say that they acquired the new rather than 
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that they lost the old. Certainly most of those who arrived as adults 
never forgot their mother tongue nor the rest of the cultural equip¬ 
ment with which they landed in America. Gradually these for¬ 
eign elements became non-functional and thus obscured, but un¬ 
doubtedly the average immigrant, if suddenly moved back to his 
native land after twenty years in America, could take his place in the 
old community with very little difficulty. Though thrust into the 
background in" the process of adjustment, the elements of foreign 
culture have exerted a powerful influence upon American life, mak¬ 
ing of it a new culture, built upon the English framework set up by 
the first colonists, and now embodying contributions from hundreds 
of different sources. 

Immigration has also affected American society through its in¬ 
fluence upon the class system. The early colonics were of course 
well acquainted with the classes which made up the society of old 
England. It was a rigid svstem, much like a caste system, for though 
not impossible, it was only rarely that a low-class person rose to a 
position of high rank. The rest of Europe was not far different from 
England. 

Since most of the immigrants belonged to the lowest class in their 
respective countries, they expected to occupy a similar position in 
America, although many of those who came toward the end of the 
immigration period had heard in Europe of the completely demo¬ 
cratic m! nation to be found in the New World. Once arrived, some 

v. eie doubtless disillusioned, for thev were admitted only to the 


poon d paid and most undesirable jobs and treated as inferiors. 

I heir coming, however, had the effect of socially promoting those 
who h id armed earlier, and they themselves were promoted in 
turn In mmc recent arrivals. The process went on so long that 
it came to be regarded as natural and inevitable that in America 
members of the lower classes would move upward on the social scale 
more or less continuously. Class consciousness could not readily 


develop in such circumstances. People who regard themselves as 
only temporarily belonging to an inferior class can scarcely become 
concerned about their status, which thev expect soon to change for 
the better. Out of this situation American society emerged with 
the reputation for offering social and economic success or high status 
to anv young man who would diligently seek it, a reputation which 
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still persists, though examples illustrating it are becoming exceed¬ 
ingly rare. 

In the purely economic sphere, it may be observed that immigra¬ 
tion presented America with a bountiful supply of cheap, subser¬ 
vient, unskilled labor at a time when such labor could be used to 
maximum advantage in the development of the new country. 
Reared to adulthood and given such education and training as thev 
had at European expense, the immigrants disembarked ready to go 
to work, to produce more than they would consume. Some of 
their earnings were sent back to Europe, but these remittances were 
only a small fraction of the product of immigrant workers, the bulk 
remaining in the United States. With the occupation of all the 
free land of America, the situation changed. Instead of being 
pushed upward by newcomers, their predecessors were merely dis¬ 
placed. This led to a determined effort to stop immigration. 


IMMIGRATION CONTROLS 

There was, to be sure, some objection to immigrants from the 
beginning. As indicated previously, the objection became so strong 
in the i&$o’s as to result in the formation of a political party the 
chief end of which was the exclusion of foreigners, but except in the 
case of the Orientals, the actual legislation was directed only toward 
the exclusion of undesirable individuals. Gradually this kind of 
restriction was replaced by laws designed to exclude certain nation¬ 
alities regarded, at least by implication, as innately inferior. The 
underlying idea found expression in a proposal to require a literacy 
test of all applicants for admission to America. Bills passed by the 
Congress to establish a literacy test were vetoed four times by the 
President, before being finally, 1917, passed over his veto. Follow¬ 
ing this victory by the opponents of immigration, there occurred in 
quick succession several changes in American immigration laws 
which introduced what may be called a new policy, a policy embody¬ 
ing the principles of both discrimination and exclusion. Through 
the device of the “national origins” provision by which the number 
of admissible immigrants of any particular nationality is established 
as a certain proportion of the number of representatives of that 
nationality already present in America, it was possible to discriminate 
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against the “new” immigration without mentioning by name any of 
the objectionable nationalities. Further, by limiting the total 
number of immigrants by means of “quotas,” the principle of ex¬ 
clusion was put into effect. This, then, remains the basis of our 
policy as it is expressed toward Europe and Asia, the countries from 
which has always come the greatest pressure for immigration to 
America. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION IN AMERICA 

Our study of immigration from foreign countries has usually ended 
at the port or border where the foreigner entered America. Ob¬ 
viously this was not the end of his journey, nor that of his predeces¬ 
sors who had entered America by the same route. If it had been, 
an unbelievably dense population would now be found on the 
Atlantic Coast, especially in the vicinity of New York and Boston, 
and a small group would be found on the Pacific Coast near San 
Francisco. In the interior would be found only a few American 
Indians. Actually, of course, internal migration began almost im¬ 
mediately after the founding of the first settlements. Its pattern 
became the pattern of internal migration in America for the next 
three centuries, continuing right down to the present. This was 
the westward movement, through which Americans extended their 
hold upon the continent by pushing their settlements across for¬ 
ests, plains, mountains, and deserts from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

As long as settlement was confined to the eastern coastal plain, 
no particular route was followed, though the movement of the 
pioneer settlers was naturally facilitated by the water courses, which 
served as highways to the interior. W hen the Appalachians were 
encountered, the most easily negotiable passes funnclcd the mi¬ 
grants over the mountains and into the valleys beyond. There was 
extensive migration across New York State and along the Great 
Lakes, partly because of the large population on the north Atlantic 
Coast, partly because this route offered but little in the way of 
natural obstacles. Joel Alvord, a descendant of Alexander Alvord, 
followed this route when lie drove his oxen from New York to 
Illinois in 1833. In the South the march of the cotton-plantation 
cconomv across the southernmost tier of states from the Carolinas 
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to Texas between the time of the invention of the cotton gin and 
the beginning of the Civil War, shows another aspect of the west¬ 
ward movement. 

The Mississippi, or more precisely the broad band of treeless plain 
just west of it, proved to be a barrier more formidable than either 
the mountains or the dense forests previously encountered. The 
plain itself was not at first considered fit for human beings to live on; 
it was only a space to be crossed to reach the more promising lands 
west of the Rocky Mountains. These mountains, too, were higher 
and steeper than any previously met by American pioneers. Only 
a few carefully chosen routes, and these none too good, were open to 
the first venturesome individuals who had decided to trv their 
fortunes on the Pacific Coast. 

The best-known and most used of these routes was the California- 
Oregon Trail. Starting at Independence, Missouri, this trail fol¬ 
lowed the Platte River, crossed the Rockies, then descended toward 


the Pacific along the Snake and Columbia rivers. A cut-off across 
what is now Utah and Nevada led to California. The first wagons 
were probably taken over the trail in 18:52 by Captain Bonneville. 
Several thousand persons, including the Mormons, moved over the 
trail in the 1840*5. Stimulated by the discovery of gold, the number 
of west-bound migrants increased greatly in the 1850*5. As many as 
a hundred thousand persons may have passed over the route before 
it was abandoned following the completion of the Union Pacific 
Railroad shortly after the close of the Civil \\ ar. Not all who 
started for the Pacific in covered wagons arrived at their destination. 
Their histories are full of accounts of starvation, Indian attacks, 
cholera, drownings, stampedes, and even murders. 

The chief incentive for the westward movement was undoubtedly 
the lure of land, the possession of which had been for hundreds of 
years in Europe the symbol of status and power. When it became 
known that in America land could be had by merely li\ ing on it, the 
landless peasants were stirred to action. I hey crossed the ocean and 
trekked to the frontier to secure for themselves the blessings of real 


estate ownership. By 1890 the good land was gone, but the move¬ 
ment continued for some years thereafter during which many home¬ 
steaders “took up claims" on the western Great Plains where farm¬ 
ing of the kind practiced in the eastern part of the country could not 
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be carried on for lack of moisture. During the droughts which have 
followed large numbers of disappointed farmers have abandoned 
their farms and joined the westward movement again, this time to go 
on to the Pacific Coast. 



Movement of ci\ ilian population to and from farms. 1920 to 1945- Graph 
shows effects of fluctuations of employment opportunities in urban areas. 
(Farm Population Estimates, >946, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture) 

With the filling up of the land, the currents of migration have 
changed somewhat in direction and volume. No longer, of course, 
is there pressure from immigrants on the Atlantic Coast. Now the 
pressure comes from overpopulated regions in our own country, no¬ 
tably the Old South, the Southern Appalachians and the Great 
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Plains. These areas have relatively large rural populations, with 
high birth rates. The excess population cannot be readily absorbed 
in agriculture at a time when mechanization is rapidly reducing the 
manpower needs of the farm. They must, as they have been doing 
for some decades, move to the city. 

The so-called urban movement, the migration of rural people to 
the cities, has probably been going on since the beginning of civiliza¬ 
tion. The people of the cities of the past were no more able to re¬ 
produce themselves than are the urban dwellers of today. In any 
event large cities could not be fed as long as agriculture remained 
relatively unproductive. The cities remained small and the migra¬ 
tion needed to maintain them remained small also. About 1800 
the situation changed. Developments in agriculture and transporta¬ 
tion reached the point where fewer farmers could support more city 
dwellers. At the same time improvements in sanitation and medi¬ 
cal science made life in the city somewhat more secure. The im¬ 


migration from Europe to America, particularly in its later stages, 
had many of the characteristics of the urban movement, that is, many 
of the immigrants were peasants who left the farms of Europe for 
the cities of America, but now the surge to the cities is entirely an 


internal movement. Each succeeding federal census has shown a 


larger increase for the urban population than for the rural. Only 
during the depth of the depression of the 1930’s was the trend re¬ 
versed and then only for a period of about two )ears. 

Wars and their accompanying social changes seem to have a 
special power to dislodge populations, hollowing the Civil War, 
the northward and cityward migration of the Negroes began; World 
War I increased this movement to large proportions. World War 11 
has resulted in the most extensive internal movement in our history. 
In addition to the eleven million persons in the armed forces, many 


millions of civilians moved from their homes to engage in war pro¬ 
duction, or to be near their relatives in the services or for other 
reasons.’ Some of these migrations were temporary, but many of 
those who left their homes, especially if they lived in rural areas, 
have not returned. The farm population has consequently de¬ 
clined and the urban population has increased correspondingly. 

In attempting to look into the future of internal migration we 
can do little beyond projecting present trends. On this basis it ap- 
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Company houses for beet workers in Michigan. (J. F. Thaden, Migratory 
Workers in Michigan, Michigan Special Bulletin 319, 1942, p- 37 ) 
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pears that the cities will continue to absorb the increase of American 
population as long as any increase exists. Possibly the process of 
mechanization in agriculture will further reduce the number of 
farmers required to feed the nation and thus create a surplus of peo¬ 
ple for the cities even after the population as a whole has become 
stable. 

There is one other trend begun about two decades ago, which 
may continue for many years. This is the tendency, described by 
McKenzie, for the population to move toward the water rim of the 
country. This movement is ascribed largely to the effect of the 
Panama Canal upon transportation costs. The lowered rates made 
possible by the canal have brought closer together in terms of the 
transportation costs all the coastal areas of the land. The resulting 
movement illustrates well how the population through migration 
adjusts to the ever changing circumstances of the spatial environ¬ 
ment. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. IIow docs the mobility of man differ from that of animals? 

2. Why is stability necessary to the development of culture? 

3. Why does agriculture stabilize those who engage in it? 

4. What is meant by migration? 

5. Describe the types of migration as given by Davie. 

6. Which of the two kinds of causal factors involved give direction to mi¬ 
gration? 

7. Which continent is believed to be the original home of man? 

8. Differentiate between the farm colony and the plantation colony. 

9. What were the biological characteristics of the early migrants from 

Europe to America? . 

10. What is meant by the “old’' and the 'new immigrations, respec¬ 
tively? 

11. What were the social characteristics of the new immigration? 

12. What has been the main factor in immigration from Europe to 

America? .... 

13. Name several of the nationalities represented among the colonial mi¬ 
grants? 

14. What were the objectives of the Native American Party? Of the 

Know-Nothing Party? . . 

1 5. What were some of the objections raised against the new immigration? 

16. What nationalities have been represented in the immigration from 

Asia? 
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17. What countries of the New World have figured significantly in immi¬ 
gration to the United States? 

18. What is General Walker’s theory? State why you think it is valid or 
invalid. 

19. How has immigration affected the sex ratio of the American popula¬ 
tion? The age distribution? 

20. What were the reasons for the appearance of American opposition to 
European immigration in the twentieth century? 

21. How docs the “national origins” provision discriminate against certain 
nationalities and favor others? 

22. What was the “westward movement”? The “urban movement”? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Look up several accounts of seventeenth century voyages across the At¬ 
lantic Ocean. What effect would you conclude the conditions of ocean 
travel had on the migration of the time? 

2. Make a study of Japanese and Chinese immigration, noting points of 
similarity and difference. 

3. Study the history of the Oregon-California Trail. Evaluate it as a 
factor in the settling of the West. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Davie, Maurice R., World Immigration, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1936. 

A statistical treatment of migration throughout the world, with special 
emphasis upon the United States. 

Smith, William C., Americans in the Making, D. Applcton-Century Com¬ 
pany, New Yo'k, 1939. 

Describes in detail the process of assimilation as observed among immi¬ 
grants and their descendants in the United States. 

Taft, Donald R., Human Migration, The Ronald Press Company, New 

York, 1936. 

Treats migration in all parts of the world, and describes the social and eco¬ 
nomic factors leading to migration together with the effects of migration upon 
the receiving country. 
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tVll living things on earth arc descended from older living things. 
Although the length of life of every living thing is limited, the 
species to which it belongs may have existed for thousands or mil¬ 
lions of years and may continue to exist for an equal period of time 
in the future. In all cases, whether the species be plant or animal, 
simple or complex in its structure, the offspring closely resemble their 
parents. This fact, repeatedly observed, is briefly stated in the old 
maxim, “Like begets like.’' It has made possible the classification 
of all plants and animals into species and genera, each variety clearly 
distinguishable from other types or groups. 

But though offspring resemble their parents, the two are never 
quite identical. Differences, mostly minor but invariably present, 
are so common that it is probably correct to say there have never 
been two individuals that were exactly alike. Life thus presents 
two aspects: similarities passed on from generation to generation 
through the ages, and unlimited variety, manifested in the degree 
of difference between the individuals of the species, however nu¬ 
merous they may be. 1 

Husbandmen have known for many centuries that strong stock 
begets strong offspring and, conversely, that weak stock can pro¬ 
duce only weak offspring. They have also engaged in practices 
which they believed would interrupt the course of the process and 
thus produce offspring unlike the parents. - No method has sur¬ 
passed the simple one of selecting superior individuals through w liich 
domestic animals have been so greatly improved over their forbears 
in the qualities considered desirable by their human masters. 

i It has bee. calculated that the chances of two sets of fingerprints being identical 
in every detail are so remote that no account need be taken of the possibility. 

~ Gen. xxx. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GENETICS 



The details of the biological process through which hereditary 
characteristics are transmitted from one generation to its successors 

were, however, discovered onl\ 
recently. The classic experi¬ 
ments which gave rise to the 
science of genetics were per¬ 
formed by Gregor Johann Men¬ 
del, an Austrian monk, and re¬ 
ported in a paper published in 
1866. Using ordinary garden 
peas, Mendel crossed a large 
number of plants which differed 
from each other in several sig¬ 
nificant respects, e.g., tall plants 
versus short plants, wrinkled 
seed coats versus smooth seed 
coats, green cotyledons versus 
yellow cotyledons. The result 
ing offspring, lie observed, re¬ 
sembled one of the parents but 
not the other; in the case of 
the tall-short cross, for example, 
all the offspring were tall. 
When, however, these were 
bred among themselves, the) 
produced both kinds of plants 
in the ratio of three tall to one 
short. The short plants, bred 
among themselves, produced 
only short offspring, while the 
tall ones produced both kinds. 
Further experiments showed 
that the tall plants, though alike in appearance, differed in their 
"c 11c tic constitutions. Some of them had only tall offspring; others 


A Mongol man. a distinctive racial 
type found in Asia. • Courtesy 
Smitli-.onian Institution ) 


had both tall and short. 

From this observation comes the important conclusion that the 
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capacity for transmitting a hereditary trait may be possessed by an 
individual not himself manifesting it. We are thus enabled to ex¬ 
plain satisfactorily why the offspring differ in some ways from their 
parents, resembling, perhaps, a remote ancestor. In such cases the 
trait in question remains latent, that is, it does not develop in the 
individual unless inherited from both parents. Such a trait is de¬ 
scribed as recessive , while a trait which appears even if inherited from 
only one parent is referred to as dominant. Recessive and dom¬ 
inant traits generally occur in pairs of mutually exclusive character¬ 
istics known as alleles. Tallness and shortness, green cotyledons 
and yellow, wrinkled seed coat and smooth arc examples of alleles 
found by Mendel in his experiments with garden peas. 

The dominance of a particular trait is sometimes incomplete or 
partial. In the case of certain flowers, the crossing of a red variety 
with a white results in plants bearing pink flowers. When the in¬ 
dividuals in this generation are crossed among themselves, three 
kinds of flowers appear, red, pink, and white, in the ratios, respec¬ 
tively, of one, two and one. The red and the white individuals 
will breed true, that is, they will produce only red offspring, or white, 
as the ease may be. The pink ones, however, will behave like their 
pink parents, producing one-fourth reds, one-half pinks, and one- 
fourth whites. 


Incomplete dominance is also observable in the inheritance of color in 
the Blue Andalusian fowl. This variety occurs in three color phases, 
black, nearly white and an intermediate gray, called “blue.” When a 
black cock is mated with a white hen, all the offspring will be blue. A 
pair of blue parents will produce all three kinds in the ratio of one black, 
two blue, and one nearly white. Since the blue specimens arc the ones 
prized by fanciers, it would be desirable to eliminate the other colors, 
but this, of course, can not be done. 

In the examples given the hereditary trait is cither present or absent 
in its entirety. Where the dominance is complete this is easy to see. 
Hie individual pea plant is either definitely tall or definitely short; none 
arc intermediate. In the Blue Andalusian fowl there is a mixture of the 


black and the white in the individual which has inherited black from 


one parent and white from the other. But while the colors mix in the 
plumage of the individual, they do not mix in his hereditary constitu¬ 
tion. There they remain separate, as is shown in the appearance of the 
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original colors in definite ratios in the offspring. Hereditary traits be¬ 
having in this fashion arc called unit characters. 

Some traits have a more complicated mechanism and are, consequently, 
not so easily observed. In such instances, the trait may be the result 

of the combined effect of many 

j 

hereditary factors or units. If, for 
example, the color of an ear of yel¬ 
low corn is due to the presence in 
the parent stock of. say, five 

hereditary units, the absence of 

* 

one or two of these units would 
result in slightly paler kernels but 
not w hite ones. The crossing of 
a pure \cllow car with a pure 
white would produce ears of a 
color intermediate between vel 
low and white, but the inter¬ 
mediate colored ears crossed 
among themselves would produce 
kernels of a \arictv of shades rang 
ing from deep yellow to pure 
white. In such a situation it 
would be extremely difficult to 

identifx the hereditan constitu 
• • 

lion of a grain of corn from its 
color. I here is some evidence 
that skm color in human beings 
is caused b\ multiple hereditary 
factors, which would explain the 
numerous shades of skin color 
found m the several races of men. 

1 he lack of interest in and 
understanding of Mendels 
work caused it to be neglected, 
so that it was not before iqoo 
that lus findings were corrobo 
usurreeted for study. N\ it bin a 
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explain further the mechanisms of heredity. The evidence emerged 
from cytology, giving rise to the chromosome theory of heredity, a 
theory which has stimulated an immense quantity of research and led 
to many valuable discoveries. 

The theory grows out of studies of the structure of the cell and of 
the process of cell division. It has been found that the nucleus 
of every living cell contains a substance called chromatin, so named 
because of its disposition to absorb certain dyes used to make it visible 
under the microscope. During the process of division this sub¬ 
stance rearranges itself near the middle of the cell so as to form a 
number of distinct bodies, usually rod-like in shape. These bodies 
occur in pairs of similar form and si/e, and the total number is the 
same for all cells found in the individuals of a given species. Just 
before the cell divides, each of these bodies, the chromosomes, splits 
lengthwise. Each new part migrates away from the other and forms 
with other parts two new nuclei, identical as to kind and number of 
chromosomes. The cell thereupon divides between the nuclei, 
creating two daughter cells, each similar to the parent cell. 

There is, however, one type of cell division which follows a differ¬ 
ent pattern, namely, the division which creates the gametes, or 
the egg and sperm cells. I Ierc the chromosomes do not split; in¬ 
stead the respective pairs separate, one member of each pair going 
to the nucleus of the new germ cell. The gametes, therefore, have 
only half as many chromosomes as the somatic or body cells. At the 
time of fertilization a new individual is begun by the fusion or union 
of the nucleus of a sperm cell with that of an egg cell, and the full 
number of chromosomes is restored. The individual thus receives 


half of his chormosomcs from one parent, half from the other, a 
fact which fits perfectly with the geneticist’s observation of the 
transmission of hereditary traits. 

Still further investigation and experimentation, much of it carried 
on by Morgan and his associates, has led to greater refinements in 
the theory. The chromosome lias been shown not to be homo¬ 
geneous throughout, but to consist of a number of distinct and dis¬ 
crete units, arranged in spatial sequence like beads on a string. 
These units, called genes, are the actual carriers of hereditary char¬ 
acters. By a series of ingenious experiments with the fruit fly. 
Drosophila melanogaster, Morgan not only determined which cliro- 




Swne along :i Chinese water fr on*. ( Courtcs\ the Rockefeller Foundation, 

President'^ Review /or iq^S) 

tr.iit . though relatively •'table, me nut absolutely fixed. Occasion- 
.lib. though rarclv. a complete l\ new trait nuiv emerge or an old 
out m n be lost as the result of a sudden change in the genes, called 
i niuliitioii. I lie came of mutations is not entirely understood, 
though then nature is MiLxc'tcd in the studies of II. J. Muller and 
others, u ho have produeeel mutations in the fruit fly through the 
us., of \ ra\s. I hough amtlmig like perfect control over the 
process is far tiom achieved, we mav now sav that the basic biologi¬ 
cal mechanisms of hcrcditv are fairlv well known. 
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mosome carried a number of inherited traits, but definitely located 
the position of the genes involved with respect to each other on the 
chromosomes. 

If the nature of the genes remained invariably fixed, it might be 
possible ultimately to learn completely the hereditary possibilities of 
an experimental species like the fruit fly. Such possibility has been 
moved into the indefinite future by the discovery that hereditary 
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INHERITED HUMAN TRAITS 


Unfortunately for students primarily interested in human affairs, 
our knowledge about specific traits is largely confined to plants and 
the so-called lower animals. This is due to the difficulty of con¬ 
ducting controlled experiments with human beings and to the rela¬ 
tively long time required to observe the results. We do have, how¬ 
ever, rather extensive information regarding the heredity of a num¬ 
ber of diseases and anomalies and, on the assumption that the proc¬ 
esses of heredity are the same in the human species as in others, 
we can infer a great deal more. On this basis it is logical to con¬ 
clude that at least a large part of the infinite variety found among 
men is hereditary. Practically all of the observed differences, how¬ 
ever, arc not in the form of traits which arc cither absent or present; 
they are instead traits which arc present in greater or lesser degree. 
With respect to height and weight, for example, it may be observed 
that we cannot classify mankind as short and tall or as heavy and 
light. In neither case can we find a suitable dividing line between 
the two groups. If we measure a large number of persons we shall 
find their heights distributed along a scale ranging from very short 
to very tall. There will be relatively few at the extreme ends of the 
scale; more and more as we approach the middle. I he distribution, 
graphically represented, takes the form of the familiar bell-shaped 

curve, the curve of normal distribution. 

The same is true of characteristics not usually thought of in 


quantitative terms, as, for instance, skin color. This trait is fre¬ 
quently regarded as one of the chief criteria of race and as such to be 
found differing markedlv and discontinuous!) from one racial group 
of human beings to another. Actually it shows the same type of 
distribution as height. If we could line up all individuals on earth 
with the darkest-skinned person at one end and the lightest-skinned 
at the other, with the rest appropriately stationed between them, 
we should probably not be able to distinguish the color of any single 
individual from that of his neighbor. Although the difference be¬ 
tween the pale white man at one end of the line and the coal-black 
man at the other end would be most conspicuous they would be 
joined by a series of persons shading from light to dark by increments 
too small to be noticed as between individuals. 
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Here it may be noted that scarcely any “white” persons are really 
white and that but few Negroes are really black. Both categories 
contain a considerable range of color, with extensive overlapping, 
some whites being darker than some Negroes and vice versa. This 
fact shows, first, that racial categories are at least in part social, and, 
second, that color is not the only criterion of race. An albino Negro 
may be easily recognized as a Negro by his kinky hair and distinctive 
features. 



I .miily group of the Zulu Kaffir, racial relatives of the American Negro. 

(Courtesy Smithsonian Institution) 


In the matter of intelligence we often think of individuals as being 
either normal or feebleminded. Closer scrutiny shows that some 
“normal” persons arc geniuses and others are stupid. Within the 
group classified as feebleminded similar differences, if not so great, 
may be observed. Quantitatively measured, through tests or other¬ 
wise, intelligence tails into the same distribution pattern as height 
and weight and color. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
intelligence is not a homogeneous characteristic in which individuals 
differ only in the quantity they possess. On the contrary' intelligence 
is a composite of many factors. Common experience reveals that 
practically all persons are intelligent in some respects and stupid 
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in others. The extreme case is the so-called idio-savant, who may 
have a prodigious memory for figures or skill in calculation, but who 
lacks ordinary common sense. 

These facts suggest the existence of many varieties or “strains” of 


human beings, each differing 
in hereditary constitution from 
the others with respect to intel¬ 
ligence or other characteristic. 
New strains may arise from time 
to time by mutation, thereby 
increasing the number, and as 
they mix more or less indis¬ 
criminately through intermar¬ 
riage, the heredity of individ¬ 
uals becomes extremely intri¬ 
cate. 

As the process of reproduc¬ 
tion goes on, new types may 
appear. Some of them sur¬ 
vive to transmit their quali¬ 
ties to offspring; others fail to 
survive or to reproduce and 
thus disappear. Gradually the 
species changes, so that after 
many generations the descend¬ 
ants may differ profoundly from 
their ancestors. Whether a 
given individual will survive or 
not depends upon how well the 
organism with which he is en¬ 
dowed can adjust itself to the 
demands of life. If one of bis 






Tibetan man, a member of the Mon¬ 


goloid race. 


(Courtesy Smithsonian 
Institution) 


vital organs is defective, lie may, . 

so to speak die before he is born. The large number of stillbirths 

and miscarriages and the probably still larger number of concep¬ 
tions which begin and end unnoticed suggest that a good many in¬ 
dividuals are too defective to survive even m the sheltered environ¬ 
ment of the mother’s body. Since certain organs do not function 
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until after birth, their defectiveness may not cause the death of the 
individual until he must depend for existence upon his own equip¬ 
ment. Human embryos without stomachs can develop in the uterus 
but starve to death shortly after birth. An individual with defective 
reproduction organs may live to die of old age; he cannot transmit his 
defect to the next generation. Medical or surgical treatment cor¬ 
rects many inborn defects. 


THE SELECTIVE PROCESS 


Once set free by birth, the individual is subjected to an environ¬ 
ment even more complex than his own inherited organism. That 
environment is crowded with death-dealing factors, many of which 
arc so little understood or so completely uncontrollable that we can 
onlv regard them as accidental. Such factors would include light¬ 
ning. storms, and earthquakes. Other factors follow sequences by 
which thev can be foretold and sometimes stopped or avoided by 
men. Certain diseases, such as yellow fever and smallpox, are in 
this category. W hen we contemplate the risks inevitably taken by 
men the wonder is not that some fail to escape death but rather that 
anv survive at all. 

Death, which eventually comes to every person without excep¬ 
tion, has been considered the result of selection or natural selection, 
and it has been said to lead to the survival of the fittest. The terms 
are ill chosen, because both imph the presence in the background of 
an active agent—nature, perhaps—which deliberately sets up a senes 
of planned hazards designed to permit individuals with certain 
favored traits to slip through while catching all the rest. This an¬ 
thropomorphizing of a natural process gives an erroneous idea of 
its true character. Nature cannot have a purpose; only man works 
for conscious goals or objectives. It follows that fitness is a value 
determined bv men and determinable bv men alone. 


While all the aspects of the selective process arc “natural," it is 
useful to discuss some phases of it under the headings of “sexual 
and “societal,” since these seem to operate through individuals, 
apparently acting as free agents. Bv sexual selection we mean the 
elimination of some individuals as parents through their failure to 
attract or secure mates and, on the other hand, the continuance of 
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the species by those individuals who do secure mates and become 
parents. In the animal world parenthood may be closely related 
to biological vigor. Where there is competition among the males 
for mates, the strongest is the more likely to win and thus to perpetu¬ 
ate his traits in the offspring. The more vigorous females presuma¬ 
bly will successfully bear and rear the most young. 

In the human species physical vigor plays a minor role, if indeed 
it is not often disregarded altogether. Good health is, to be sure, 
frequently reflected in the individual in good looks, which may be 
expected to increase his chances of finding a mate. The greater 



Family group of the llopi Indians found in northern Arizona. (Courtesy 

Smithsonian Institution) 


activity and endurance of the healthy person will doubtless aid him 
in the same way. Yet these purely physical factors arc often kept 
from operating by cultural factors to such a degree that sexual selec¬ 
tion among men has become largely societal. 

In the first place, the rules of endogamy greatly restrict the groups 
from which mates may be selected by any individual. People are 
expected to marry within the limits of their own race, their nation¬ 
ality, their class or caste, even their own religious group. Marriage 
in the modern Western world involves such extensive and intimate 
personal relationships that even slight cultural differences between 
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individual men and women prevent their living together in a home. 
Standards of personal attractiveness are often highly artificial, having 
little relationship to biological factors. Blondes may be considered 

more beautiful than brunettes or 
less beautiful; high intelligence 
may be a handicap. The arts of 
the dressmaker and the beauty 
specialist may successfully mask 
an otherwise commonplace ap¬ 
pearance, even a minor deformity. 
Among men economic power, 
whether acquired by luck, chican¬ 
ery, inheritance or ability, en¬ 
hances their attractiveness as po¬ 
tential husbands. In neither sex 
is capacity for parenthood, physi¬ 
cal or social, given much consid¬ 
eration bv those who seek mates. 
This is due in part to prudishness, 
which prevents frank discussion 
of these matters, but probably 
mostlv to the fact that modern 

4 

marriage is undertaken for per¬ 
sonal reasons, to which the rearing 
of children is incidental and un¬ 
important. Sometimes marriage 
is contracted by persons with a 
deliberate intention not to have 
children. 

Despite the fact that many 
persons are undesirable as mates 
in one or more qualities, their 
chances of marriage are not too 
seriously reduced. The number 
of males and females in the population is approximately equal and 
our mores permit each person to have only one spouse at a tune. 
The undesirable person may have to seek a mate among the unde¬ 
sirables, but since there arc probably as many of these in one sex 


Seminole Indian, now found chiefly 
in Oklahoma. 1 lie man is garbed 
in partially acculturated costume 
of the u)th century. (Courtesy 
Smithsonian Institution) 
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as in the other, the proportion of successful mate quests may be as 
high in this group as among the eminently desirable. I lie rate of 
reproduction of the various couples would probably bear no rela¬ 
tion to their desirability as mates, since in our culture reproductive 
capacity receives little attention during courtship days. It appears, 
therefore, that sexual selection among human beings has no elimina¬ 
tive effect whatever, except perhaps in the case of persons too uca 

QPpV inofpc of nil 

This does not mean that selection is inoperative. Though not 
working at the mate-choosing level, the process more than makes 
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inhabitants of western New Mexico. 


a i. flip birth rate. In an earlier day, 

up for this lack in its effect upoi , , conceived and 

selection did not begin u la ^ ^ , , owcver> it is highly 

for the most part on > . spontaneous or deliberate, arc not 

probable that abortions, whether spoilt. mem. 
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indiscriminate in their incidence, b 

quite dTrcnt from each other. Spontaneous abortrons or mrscar- 
riages mark the end of life for many embryos not quahfied by nature 
for a longer existence. In other instances, they operate as nature s 
method of protecting weak or diseased women aga.nst the more 
serious hazards of motherhood, and thus on the whole have a salutary 
effect. Deliberate abortions, on the other band, are the result of 
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human motivation, socially induced. It is logical to suppose that 
they result in the elimination of the same classes of individuals as 
does contraception or birth control. 

The latter has introduced into the situation a totally new factor, 
namely the desire of individuals to have or not to have children. 
This means that current attitudes toward bearing children may de¬ 
termine the number of children, if any, which a particular couple 
will have. Since attitudes differ from one part of society to another, 
it follows that some groups will have higher birth rates than others. 
If as a race we were deeply concerned about improving ourselves 
genetically, birth control would offer us a splendid opportunity. 
Race improvement, however, enters but slightly into the complex 
set of factors which affect the decision of potential parents to have 
children. Much more important is the assumed effect which the 
children will have on the parents and the parents’ conception of the 
role of children in their culture. 

THE DIFFERENTIAL BIRTH RATE 

Once born, children arc treated well enough in our society. We 
take considerable trouble to give them a good start in life, regardless 
of their hereditary qualifications. In spite of our efforts the children 
of unintelligent, incapable parents do not have as good a chance of 
survival as do the children of the intelligent and the capable, but 
we have gone a long way toward eliminating the differences. If we 
succeed in so doing, we shall have done a good deal toward stopping 
the operation of natural selection. In its place we have a kind of 
societal selection, manifested in the differential birth rate, constantly 
operating to reduce the birth rates of some sections of the popula¬ 
tion while increasing others. If there are genetic differences among 
the various sections, the genetic constitution of the population as a 
whole will be changed by differential rates of increase. 

The birth rate, as has been noted, varies widely from time to time, 
from place to place and from group to group. Some of the varia¬ 
tions have little significance from the viewpoint of the geneticist. 
Since the birth rate, as the term is usually employed, merely measures 
the ratio between the number of births and the number of persons 
in the group, it will be affected by the age and sex distribution of the 
population as well as by its fertility. Only the latter is of genetic 
import. 
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Some of the geographic differences in the birth rates are unques¬ 
tionably the reflection of biological or social differences which are 
not distributed uniformly throughout the world. One such differ¬ 
ence is associated with race. The two main high birth-rate regions 
of the world, namely, the Central American-Caribbean area and 
Southwest Asia, are peopled largely by non whites. In the United 
States the birth rates for the several racial groups were (1945) as 
follows: Indian, 26.8; Negro, 23.3; Japanese, 23.0; white, 19.2; and 
all other, 20.2. : ‘ 

There have always been conspicuous cultural differences between 
the people of the cities and the people of the country. It is perhaps 
not surprising that they have also differed widely in their birth rates, 
in former times as well as now. Apparently, the large cities liaxc 
since their beginning had to maintain their populations by attracting 
migrants from rural areas. I'or many centuries this may have been 
due to the excessive death rates of the cities, but since 1800 it lias 
been increasingly the result of low fertility. In the United States 
at present there is a high inverse correlation between the birth rate 
and the size of the community. I he highest rates arc found in the 
farming areas of the open country. Villages and towns have some¬ 
what lower rates, which decline still further in the large cities. The 
largest cities in the United States do not as a rule produce enough 

children to replace their populations. 

Social differences in the population arc also manifested in the 
form of differences in fertility. Numerous studies have been pub¬ 
lished which show the relationship between occupation and the 
number of children born. Almost invariably it is reported that the 
size of the family decreases as the occupation of the father rises in 
skill and prestige Farm laborers and miners arc usually at the top 
of the list with the largest families; professionals and business entre¬ 
preneurs at the bottom. Similar relationships appear when consid¬ 
ered from other but related viewpoints. Thus the number of chil¬ 
dren declines as the income of the parents increase, the richest people 
having the smallest families. The birth rate also drops as educa¬ 
tion increases, though it appears that the minimum rate is found 
among high school graduates, there being no further decline accom¬ 
panying college attendance or graduation. 1 hese findings suggest 


> Births and Deaths by Spcc./IeJ R.ce U^cd S^s, Each . Division and 
1945, Vital Statistics, Special Reports, I SA, Vol. a 7 . No. 5. August 20 , 1947. 


State, 
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that a relationship exists between the birth rate and intelligence, and 
some studies indicate that so-called intelligence tests are passed with 
higher scores by persons from small families than from large. How¬ 
ever, the difficulty of rating individuals according to native mental 
traits renders these studies inconclusive. 

Religious affiliation also appears to affect fertility. The high birth 
rate in China has been attributed to the influence of the religious 
belief that a man’s status in the next world depends upon the num¬ 
ber of descendants he has to worship him. The high fertility of 
Moslems is also ascribed at least in part to their religion. In the 
United States, it has been observed that the families of Roman 
Catholics arc larger on the average than those of Protestants. Also 
it is commonly believed that the high fertility of Utah and of cer¬ 
tain areas in the surrounding states is somehow related to the early 
polygamous practices of Mormonism. 

The general conclusion that may be drawn from the many studies 
of differences in fertility is that the birth rate varies with the class 
level. High rank is nearly always accompanied by few children; 
low rank with many. Why this is true cannot be stated with finality, 
though a good many explanations have been offered. According 
to one of these, the differences in the way of life characteristic of the 
several socioeconomic levels arc accompanied by biological changes 
which are reflected in the birth rate. Thus it has been maintained 
that the rich diet of the upper classes has an adverse effect upon 
fecundity. 'I he facts offered in support of this contention come 
from studies of domesticated animals and plants, in which it has 
been observed that overfeeding reduces the number of offspring. 
In the ease of plants, the individual sometimes responds to an 
injury bv a heavy vicld of fruit. This view is in accordance with the 
Spencerian theory that as the means of individual survival improve, 
the need for and the capacity for reproduction decreases. Spencer 
also holds the view that mental activity decreases fecundity, a view 
which, if correct, might explain the differences in birth rates which 
distinguish the various social groups from each other. 

More generally accepted, however, are explanations in purely cul¬ 
tural terms, which do not assume that there is any cultural effect 
whatever on the fecundity or the innate capacity for reproduction- 
It is obvious that reproduction as an activity consuming time and 
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energy is in competition for the attention of the individual with 
other possible activities. For it must be remembered that repro¬ 
duction in civilized society is an extremely complex affair, involving 
such preliminaries as education, economic status, courtship and 
marriage, followed by the support of dependents at socially estab¬ 
lished levels as a continuing obligation. 

The approval and cooperation not only of a mate but virtually 
of the whole community is ncccssarv before the individual can enter 
upon the career of rearing a family. W hether he will do it or not 
depends therefore not upon instinctive urges but upon the cultural 
demands made upon him. From the viewpoint of the individual, 
reproduction will be undertaken only if the rewards for effort in 
this direction equal or outweigh those obtainable by other means. 
If the culture defines the approved man or woman as one who has 
many children, there will be large families; on the other hand, if the 
culture favors the accumulation of wealth by individuals, families 
will be small. 

In a class society the definition of appropriate individual behavior 
varies from level to level, or even among different sections of the 
same level. Our society presents different and sometimes conflict¬ 
ing views on children and parenthood. In the large cities children 
are regarded as a social and economic handicap of the most serious 
kind. We have seen that landlords occasionally class them with 
dogs in stating the conditions upon which they will accept tenants. 
Children arc probably no noisier than street cars and trucks, but it 
has become appropriate to criticize the former while silently endur¬ 
ing the latter. Children interfere with the objectives of parents who 
wish to use their income to advance their own social position. Not 
so long ago, when most people lived on farms, children were an 
economic asset to their parents. I here was plenty of space for 
everyone. Because building costs were low, many families lived 
in large houses. Food was cheap, plentiful, and good. I he nature 
of farm work was such that children could earn their keep at an 
early age. Moreover, the accepted obligations of adult children 
toward their ageing parents made of the large family a kind of in¬ 
formal old age insurance. Elderly parents could reasonably expect 
to be taken care of by their children during their last years. Rem¬ 
nants of these attitudes still linger in the farming sections, although 
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the conditions originally underlying them have almost entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

A similar lag may be observed among certain industrial working 
groups of the city. These people, mostly recent immigrants or their 
immediate descendants, still cling to the idea that a large family is 
desirable. Although this idea is no longer in accord with the view 
of the urban middle and upper classes, they continue to have rela¬ 
tively large families. This is, of course, only a temporary condition. 
In a generation or two the influence of the foreign culture tends to 
disappear. In the meantime, the several classes in America con¬ 
tinue to bear children at unequal rates. 

THE DIFFERENTIAL DEATH RATE 

In the determination of the rate at which a group or class increases 
or decreases a consideration of the birth rate alone is not sufficient. 
It is also necessary to take account of the death rate. If the former 
is not larger than the latter, the population will decrease no matter 
how large the birth rate may be. Like the birth rate, the death rate 
is not uniform throughout the numerous divisions of mankind. It 
varies with the group’s location, race, occupation, social status and 
other cultural characteristics. Because of this variation, the several 
groups may differ in the extent to which they become the progenitors 
of the next generation. 

As noted in Chapter 14, the lowest death rates (under 15 per 
1,000) arc found in those parts of the world which are occupied by 
Europeans, more particularly the areas colonized by them. Inter¬ 
mediate are Mexico, Venezuela, Chile, France, Japan. High rates 
(20 or over) prevail in practically all the countries of southern and 
eastern Asia. Egypt, remarkable for its extremely high birth rate, 
is equally remarkable for its high death rate (27.3 in the period 

1 94 1 “ 45)- 4 

Racial variations in death rates throughout the world are generally 
in favor of the European whites. Negroes and Mongoloid peoples 
usually show higher rates even when they occupy the same territory 

* Information on death rates comes from Population Index, pp. 256-257. Vol. 13. 
No. 3, July. 194?- Death rates show considerable variation in time. They arc, of 
course, influenced by wars, famines, epidemics, public health programs, and other social 
factors. 
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with the whites. Thus the Maoris of New Zealand and the Negroes 
of South Africa have significantly higher death rates than their 
European neighbors. The same thing is true in the United States. 
In 1945 the rate for Negroes and Indians in this country was 12.0 
as compared with 10.5 for the whites. 

The geographic and racial differences in the death rate may be 
only reflections of cultural differences which affect the length of 
life. High status groups have low death rates. The same is true 
when income, occupation, and other factors contributing to status 
are used as a basis for group differentiation. 

It is easy to conclude from this that the length of life within 
the greatest attainable limits depends upon the availability of a good 
food supply, adequate protection from the elements, and medical 
care, preventive as well as curative. In our society the best of these 
things can be had only by those who have the money to pay for them. 
T he same is true when one race or one country is compared with an¬ 
other. Usually it will be found that in those parts of the world 
where the per capita income is low the death rate will be high. 

Differences in the crude death rate mav also result from differences 
in age and sex distribution of the population. Young adults have 
lower rates than infants or old persons; women in America have 
lower rates than men. Urban-rural variations in the death rate- 
arc often explainable on this basis. 

Iakcn together the birth rate and the death rate yield a net 
increase or decrease, which in the long run determines the size of 
the group. Even small differences may have significant conse¬ 
quences. A small rapidly increasing group will in a few generations 
outdistance a large group which docs not reproduce itself. Herein 
lies the problem of differential increase and of quality. If some 
groups arc by nature superior, their failure to maintain themselves 
will inevitably result in a deterioration of the race. About this there 
03,1 be no question. 

There is, however, little certain knowledge about the hereditary 
laraetcristics of the numerous groups into which the human race 
can be divided. Arc the light-skinned peoples by nature superior 
f° the dark-skinned? Do upper-class people have more native in¬ 
dulgence than the lower-class? Upon the answer to these and simi- 
ar questions depends the significance of differential rates of increase. 
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There have been many different opinions in the matter. Most 
of these may be dismissed as of no consequence, because they only 
express the author’s preferences and prejudices. Fortunately we 
are not wholly without facts. Numerous tests, many of them fairly 
objective, have been undertaken for the purpose of discovering in¬ 
herited differences among racial and other groups. Differences of 
many sorts have been found, but the results remain inconclusive. It 
is so difficult to distinguish between the inborn and the acquired that 
no one can be sure that or when he has succeeded in doing it. On 
the basis of the evidence, therefore, we can only say that there may¬ 
be significant native differences among human groups or there may 
not be. 

On a priori grounds a fairly good case can be made for the existence 
of important differences. In a democratic society, where all have 
the same, or approximately the same, opportunities, the possession of 
hereditary qualities of the appropriate kind would contribute to 
the success or failure of the individual in his competition with others 
for preferment. The result of this condition would be the concen¬ 
tration of high native ability among the successful, which in the 
United States at present would be practically equivalent to receiving 
a large income. This does not mean that all able persons are rich 
or vice versa, but it docs mean that the rich on the whole have greater 
innate ability than the poor. Since the successful do not reproduce 
themselves, but must be constantly recruited from below, the traits 
which make for success will be gradually but surely bred out of 
the race. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, the native characteristics of the 
human race as a whole are sure to change. Whether the change 
will leave mankind better off or worse remains the unanswered ques¬ 
tion of the differential survival rate. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the factual basis for the statement, “Like begets like”? 

2. Who was Gregor Johann Mendel? 

3. Describe Mendel’s experiments with garden peas. 

4. What arc the meanings of the terms “dominant” and "recessive”? 
3. How is incomplete dominance manifested? 

6 . What is a "unit character”? 

7. Describe the process of cell division. 
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8. Define the terms “chromosome’' and “gene.” 

9. What is a mutation? 

10. Why do we know more about heredity in animals than in human 
beings? 

n. Why arc not all human beings exactly alike as to heredity? 

12. What is natural selection? 

13. How do social attitudes affect the birth rate? 

14. How do the racial groups in the United States compare with each 
other as to birth rates? 

15. Which occupational groups have the lowest birth rates? 

16. Is there any relationship between religious affiliation and fertility? 

17. Why do European whites generally have lower death rates than other 
racial groups? 

18. Arc some human groups by nature superior to others? 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Work out a pedigree for some family known to you which presents an 
interesting hereditary characteristic. Indicate if you can whether the char¬ 
acteristic is recessive, dominant, or incompletely dominant. 

2. Make a list of human traits which are cultural in origin. Compare it 
with a list of inherited characteristics. What arc the main differences be¬ 
tween the two kinds of traits? 

3- Write a theme upholding (or opposing) the proposition that the native 
mental level of the population of the United States is rising. 


SELECTED READINGS 
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Company, Boston, 1946. 

A textbook presenting a comprehensive treatment of genetics for the be¬ 
ginning student. 
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POPULATION POLICY 


/he welfare of any society has been always related to the number 
and quality of its members. For each such group there is an ideal or 
optimum size at which the group functions better than at any other 
size. As for quality, there is probably no society that would not be 
better off if its members could be improved in health and vitality, 
in intelligence and adaptability, and in many other ways. 

The relationship involved has, however, been understood only 
rarely, and comparatively few organized efforts have been made by 
societies to improve their lot by the control of numbers or by the 
production of superior persons. At the same time there have never 
been any societies that did not have practices which affected the 
size of their populations and their quality as well. 


THE CONTROL OF NUMBERS 

As mentioned elsewhere, there arc no examples of societies that 
reproduce at the highest possible rate. All have regulations govern¬ 
ing marriage, the net result of which is to reduce the number of chil¬ 
dren born. Other laws and customs have similar effects. Since 
i! appears unlikely that any comnuinitv could rear the maximum 
number of children that its members arc biologically capable of 
producing, it may be plausibly argued that the practices referred to 
constitute a necessary protection against overpopulation even if 
thev are not intended or recognized as such. This would be the case 
among primitive peoples who have no conception of the relation of 
numbers to welfare or ot the possibility of human control of the 
birth rate. Such peoples may be found practicing abortion and 
infanticide as customary behavior, demanded by the established 
mores under certain circumstances, quite regardless of the effect of 
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the practices on the population. Explanations, when demanded, 
might well be given in terms of family or individual welfare or, 
perhaps, simply in terms of moral obligation. But such naivete is 
not universal. Some groups far down the scale of cultural develop¬ 
ment recognize the need for limiting numbers to the available food 
supply and engage in family limitation for that purpose. Any group 
so doing may be said to have a population policy implemented by 
specific practices. 

With the sophistication that accompanies civilization comes a 
general recognition of the importance of controlling the population. 
The ancient Greeks, for example, apparently had a fairly well- 
developed conviction as to the ideal number of persons, or at least 
of citizens, in the population of the city-state, which they regarded 
as the most satisfactory form of social organization. Plato and Aris¬ 
totle disagreed on the number, but both held that it should be small 
enough to permit every citizen to participate personally in the activi¬ 
ties of the government. Infanticide was approved as a means of 
limitation, though a more humane method, colonization, was also 
recommended. If the city-state became too large, it could be re¬ 
duced to proper size by sending some of its surplus citizens to a 
distant place to form a colony, the beginning of a new city-state. 

But the population problems of the Greek cities did not always take 
the form of excessive numbers. Toward the end of the period of their 
greatness (4th century B.C.) some of them suffered not from too mam 
people but from too few. In Sparta severe laws were enacted to compel 
citizens to rear children. Like most such laws, they had little effect; as 
a matter of fact, the decline of Greece may have been partly the conse¬ 
quence of a decreasing population. 

The policy of expansion characteristic of Rome throughout its whole 
history was accompanied always by a desire for a large population. 
Rome’s extensive military operations necessitated many soldiers, to pro 
vide which a high birth rate was desirable. During the early centuries 
of Roman history its leaders had nothing to complain of. The sturd\. 
thriving rural people of Italy had large families from which strong sons 
could be recruited in any number for the Roman legions. 

The success of Roman imperialism, however, created the circumstances 
which, as in the case of the Greek cities, led to its own decline. As wealth 
flowed into Rome the people from the surrounding areas flocked to the 
city to enjoy it. The farmers found they could not sell their products in 
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competition with the great quantities of food collected as tribute from the 
conquered provinces; consequently they had to go out of business. They 
had no alternative but to move to the city. By the time of the accession 
of Augustus the rural areas were so far depicted of population that they 
could no longer supply recruits for the army. In the city, the decline of 
interest in the family and the prevalence of vice and immorality had re¬ 
duced the birth rate to a low level. 

Augustus made valiant efforts to increase the population. He penal¬ 
ized celibates by depriving them of rights of inheritance. He insisted 
that all men aged 25 to 60 and all women aged 20 to 50 be married. He 
demanded that every man have at least one legitimate child and that 
every woman have three, or, if a freed slave, that she have four. The 
security of the marriage bond was strengthened. And recognizing that 
any substantial increase must come from the rural people, Augustus 
attempted agrarian reforms of various kinds. I Ie also established colonies 
and tried to revive an interest in religion. 

The efforts of Augustus met with some success. At any rate he 
stemmed the tide; though after his death the former conditions soon pre¬ 
vailed again. Urbanization, celibacy, and moral decadence all contrib¬ 
uted to a further decline in the population of Rome. 1 

In modern times almost all countries have favored larger popula¬ 
tions, for either military or economic reasons or both. Under the 
influence of mercantilism governments vied with each other in the 
accumulation of gold, which they believed could best be acquired 
through a favorable balance of trade. For the purposes of trade a 
large quantity of manufactured goods were needed, to produce which 
the services of large numbers of workers had to be provided. A large 
and growing population was consequently desired and encouraged. 
Various devices were employed to further this objective, such as 
forbidding emigration and rewarding immigration, tax levies on 
celibates and tax exemptions for those marrying young or having 
numerous children, and the establishment of hospitals to care for 
foundlings. 

In the eighteenth century the advent of the Physiocrats in the 
field of polities led to a change of emphasis in the objectives of 
national effort and incidentally to loss of interest in large populations. 
Possibb the fact that the people of Europe were at that time in- 
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creasing at an accelerating rate may have contributed to the accept¬ 
ance of the assumption that the population presented no problem. 
This state of affairs endured until comparatively recent times. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the prolificacy of Eu¬ 
rope raised the fear of overpopulation, so well exemplified in the 
writings of Malthus, which, as indicated previously, pictured the 
gloomy outlook of a dense population, ever in a miserable state of 
near starvation. Fortunately great technological advances and the 
vast natural resources of the New World changed the picture. 
Cheap foreign-grown food became available in Europe in exchange 
for goods manufactured by the application of the new machine tech¬ 
nology. Moreover, the great spaces of America absorbed some of 

Europe’s surplus people, who crossed the Atlantic as colonists and 
emigrants. 

MODERN EUROPEAN EFFORTS TO INCREASE THE POPULATION 

T he nineteenth century is notable for a tremendous increase in 
the number of Europeans. Birth rates remained generally high, 
while the improvement of living conditions and the advance of 
medical science continuously reduced the death rate. Everv coun¬ 
try in Europe made unprecedented gains at the same time that 
t icy supplied America with the immigrants which formed the base 
0 the rapidly growing American population. The possibility of 

1 was not frequently mentioned by contemporary 

writers. ' 

By the end of the century, however, the evidence of a profound 
c range in the pattern of births and deaths in Europe was too 
pain to ignore. The birth-control movement, stimulated by the 
ra augh-Bcsant trial, made great progress, and birth rates, espe- 
^ y in the middle and upper classes, began to decline rapidly. 

n e affecting all countries in western Europe, the change was 

tl m ° S * cons P* cuous *n France. It was therefore in this country 
13 * 1C concern about the danger of depopulation first arose. The 
oniparatwely rapid increase of the population of Germany fright- 
ne the French, particularly after the Franco-Prussian War of i 870. 

lC lmnic ‘diate result was a quickening of interest in family allow¬ 
ances already widely used by both private and public employers. 
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These allowances, originally conceived as a means of alleviating 
economic distress among large families, came to be regarded as a 
means of encouraging potential parents to rear more children than 
they otherwise would. Although it is difficult to evaluate the effec¬ 
tiveness of the family allowances in increasing the birth rate, the 
practice has been continued and extended up to the present as a 
definite part of French population policy. 

Many other means of increasing the population of France have 
been proposed, including the refusal of public employment to all 
men without large families, giving greater voting power to the fa¬ 
thers of many children, levying heavy bachelor taxes, paying pre¬ 
miums for births and enforcing restrictive legislation. Only the 
last has received serious attention. Shortly after the end of World 
War I the French passed laws prohibiting birth-control propaganda 
and the advertisement and sale of contraceptive materials. These 
laws have proved easy to evade and, since the government has taken 
no steps to improve enforcement, it appears that the legislation lacks 
popular support. The same is true of the laws prohibiting abor¬ 
tion. Although the penalties are heavy, the number of abortions 
is reported to be very large in France. Yet the government and 
certain private organizations remain active in the effort to increase 
the population. A noted population student says: “pronatalist 
propaganda is now a basic element in the social pattern in France.” 2 

Concern over the falling birth rate arose later in Germany than 
in France, apparently for the reason that the German birth rate 
remained fairly high until after World War I. After the war, the 
rate dropped so rapidly that Germany had relatively fewer births 
than France. A flourishing birth-control movement together with 
an extremely tolerant attitude toward abortions may have operated 
as causal factors. With the advent of National Socialism there 
came a sudden change. Hitler wanted a larger population and 
proceeded quickly with legislative measures to secure it. Birth- 
control propaganda and the sale of contraceptives were made illegal 
and the laws against abortion were strengthened and enforced. 
Marriage loans, financed in part by bachelor taxes, were designed 
to take women out of industrial employment and to induce young 

- D. Y. Gloss, Population Policies and Movements in Europe, Clarendon Press, 

Oxford. 1940. j>. \ ^2. 
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married couples to have children. The introduction of these meas¬ 
ures, contrary to the experience of most governments which have 
tried to increase their populations by law, were followed by a con 
spicuous increase in the German birth rate. It must be concluded, 
then, that under favorable conditions legal means of raising the birth 
rate can be made effective. 

Italy presents the peculiar example of a country adopting an 
aggressive pronatalist policy, while its population was still increas¬ 
ing at a rapid rate. The policy apparently grew out of Mussolini s 
belief that the military and political strength of a nation was directly 
proportional to the number of its people. Accordingly he began 
shortly after his accession to power to initiate a series of measures 
designed to increase Italy’s population. Emigration, which had 
previously been encouraged as a means of relieving the distressing 
consequences of overpopulation in Italy, was made difficult by means 
of onerous restrictions and, for many classes of persons, prohibited 
altogether. At the same time, financial assistance was made avail 
able to Italians abroad who might wish to return to their homeland 
Extensive land reclamation projects were undertaken with the aid 
of the government for the purpose of increasing the capacity of the 
country for the support of its people. Farmers were helped to settle 
in the newly reclaimed areas, and the migration of rural persons to 
the cities was discouraged. Severe penalties were imposed for the 
sale of contraceptives and the furtherance of their use in am mannci 
A maternal- and child-welfare program was set up, a part of the cost 
being defrayed by taxes on bachelors. Large families were granted 
tax exemptions. In spite of all these efforts of the government to 
increase the population, the Italian birth rate changed but little 
during Mussolini’s regime. 

In our own country no drastic measures have hitherto been taken 
to change the trend of population growth. Doubtless this uncoil 
cern results from the fact that our population has been increasing at 
a rapid rate from the beginning of our national life down to the 
immediate present. Students of population have noted the falling 
birth rate and have predicted that a decline in total numbers will 
ultimately take place, but no governmental notice has been taken 
of these observations. On the contrary, there has been opposition 
to immigration partly on the ground that our population is already 
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large enough and that the admission of aliens will result in over¬ 
crowding. This notion, except as an argument against immigra¬ 
tion, has not been generally accepted. Communities and regions of 
the United States continue to pride themselves on the increases of 
population shown by the successive censuses. The conclusion must 
be, therefore, that except for a diffuse belief in the desirability of a 
larger population, the United States does not have a population 
policy. 

This does not mean that we shall not sometime in the near future 
find ourselves under the necessity of formulating and implementing 
such a policy. The rate of growth of the population and its size 
have a bearing upon the welfare of the people which cannot be 
indefinitely ignored. Some of the ways in which population affects 
the public welfare will therefore be discussed. 


PEOPLE AS A RESOURCE 

Population is often referred to as a resource. In a sense this view 
is correct, for the people supply a good deal of the energy and all of 
the techniques and the organizing ability required to convert the 
raw' materials of nature into usable economic goods. It has been 
said that the only real resource is the people, since without them no 
other resource is of any value whatever. Many raw' materials, e.g., 
coal and oil, remained w orthless until men devised means of utilizing 
their energy. 

On the other hand, the population may be considered a liability. 
Every person added to the group means another mouth to feed, 
another body to clothe and shelter. In a situation yielding only a 
limited quantity of economic goods, an increase in the population 
may well be followed by a decrease in the per capita income. This 
appears to be the case in China and in certain other densely occupied 
areas. There arc reports that the survivors of extensive famines 
regard the food shortage which kills their neighbors as a blessing 
to those who escape. 

Such a view' is completely foreign to the United States. Although 
there have been objections raised to immigration, every local com- 
munity wants more people and hopes to grow' indefinitely. The 
supposition is common that a growing population is conducive to 
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prosperity. Certainly it is true that an increasing population makes 
for an increasing demand for all kinds of economic goods, thereby 
providing the means through which the already established busi¬ 
nesses may expand. Persons owning strategically located real estate 
or other natural resources are thus placed in position to reap great 
profits, yet it is difficult to see how this can be of advantage to the 
people at large. For at the same time that a few arc reaping profits, 
many will be searching in vain for houses to live in, driving over miles 
of unpaved streets, standing up in crowded buses, sending their 
children to overflowing schools. I here may be advantages in life 
on the frontier, but it must also be recognized that the people who 
are forced by population pressure into previously unoccupied por¬ 
tions of the earth undergo great hardships. Finally, there will be 
no unoccupied areas left. Further increases in the population will 
thenceforth result in the rapid using up of resources, such as land, 
mines, forests, ground water, perhaps even the food resources of 
the oceans. Some of these resources can be conserved, possibly 
even replaced to some extent, but such measures require energy and 
necessarily increase the amount of human effort needed to secure 
the economic goods that make up income. In the long run, though 
not too far distant in time, a static population is inevitable. Any 
socioeconomic system that operates on the assumption that the 
population will continue to increase indefinitely will eventually have 
to face the facts or fail in its purpose. 


THE PROBLEM OF A DECREASING POPULATION 

There are indications, however, that we shall not long be con¬ 
fronted in America with an increasing population. The experience 
of western Europe indicates that birth rates may readily fall to the 
point where the population ceases to replace itself. Indeed, this 
country had reached the point where it was just barely maintaining 
its population during the depression of the 1930’s. Since that time 
there has been a substantial increase in the crude birth rate, especially 
since the the close of World War II, but this is due in part to a 
specially favorable age distribution and in part to socioeconomic fac¬ 
tors, both of which are subject to rapid change. It is quite possible 
that in a generation or two we shall be faced with the problems of 
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a decreasing population, problems no less serious than those which 
follow too great an increase. 

A population declining in numbers will soon have a large and 
increasing number of persons in the upper age levels. These will 
have to be supported by a smaller and smaller number of persons 
in the productive ages. Economic undertakings, such as big cor¬ 
porations, will shrink instead of expanding. Entrepreneurs’ mis¬ 
takes of judgment, no longer counteracted by an inevitable increase 
in the number of customers, will be costly. Primary school build¬ 
ings will have to be converted into old people’s homes. If other 
countries in the world arc not suffering from similar changes, our 
own may find itself in a position of military insecurity. 

In the formulation of a population policy for the United States 
careful consideration would be given therefore to the determination 
of the optimum population. While it would be impossible to cal¬ 
culate the number exactly, it should be possible to prepare a good 
estimate, both for the present and the future, which could be made 
the basis for population planning. 

The attainment of any optimum population, if decidedly different 
from the existing number, could not and should not be sought 
m haste. The ideal population would have not only the correct 
number, but also a good distribution with respect to age groups. 
Sucli a distribution could not be secured if there occurred large and 
sudden fluctuations in the birth rate. Desired changes in the size 
of the population would therefore be anticipated as far ahead as 
possible and the ends sought by means which would produce them 
gradually. 


What means would produce such changes? Hitherto in our his¬ 
tory the birth rate seems to have shifted without regard to existing no¬ 
tions as to how it would affect the general welfare. Moreover, the 
experience of such countries as have tried to raise their birth rates 
suggests that governments arc all but powerless to control the size 
of their populations. 1 he explanation of their failure is, however, 
easily found. In their use of economic incentives the amount of 
money offered as a reward to parents has been hardly more than a 
sun bo] of official approval for the large family. To rear children, 
pariitularh in the present circumstances, is a costly undertaking; 
no state has as yet been willing to accept the burden of so great an 
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expense. If we were willing to spend as much money on our chil¬ 
dren as we do now on war and the preparation for war, it is highly 
probable that we should be able to induce many potential parents 
to rear children who now refuse, because they believe they are finan¬ 
cially unable to give to children the degree of health, training and 
economic opportunity they consider necessary. Contrariwise, it 
would be a simple matter so to handicap potential parents economi¬ 
cally that they would most reluctantly accept the responsibilities 
of children, and thus reduce the population, if such action should 
become necessarv. 

J 

In lieu of the drastic method here suggested, or as an adjunct to it, 
the possibilities of propaganda have scarcely been tried, even by the 
French. Let it be clearly demonstrable, and demonstrated, that 
more or fewer children will result in a real improvement in the gen¬ 
eral welfare, and it will not be too difficult to persuade many people 
to act accordingly. For those not inclined to pay attention to the 
ur g* n g s the government, public opinion would provide inescapa¬ 
ble pressure. I Iere again, however, is need for intensive effort. An 
occasional preachment about the joys of parenthood will not suffice 
to raise the birth rate. As the advertisers of private business have 
discovered, it is possible to turn the spending habits of the public 
in almost any direction, but it takes persistent and continuous effort 
to do so. 


THE PROBLEM OF IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY 

The problem of population is unfortunately not limited to the 
securing of the right number of people for the national welfare. 
Fhcre is also a problem connected with quality. Under present 
conditions in America, the rural areas arc the producers of popula¬ 
tion, while the cities arc the consumers. Children arc born in excess 
in the country. At adolescence or a little later they migrate to the 
city. The cost of rearing children on the farm is not so high as the 
cost of rearing them in the city, though a large part of the difference 
is due to the poorer clothing and shelter, the poorer medical care 
and poorer education offered in the rural community. Yet the cost, 
high enough in the aggregate, is borne by the rural population. 
Moreover, a considerable part of the small wealth of the farm is trans- 
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ferred ever}' generation to the city by the migrants who, though no 
longer on the farm, inherit their share of the family property when 
it is transferred from the parents to the children. The net result of 
the process is to impoverish one part of the population for the benefit 
of another, and, because of that impoverishment, the people sup¬ 
plied to the city by the country may be lacking in some of the quali¬ 
ties which are essential to efficient economic activity and to capable 
citizenship. 

If long continued, the process may well result in still deeper rural 
poverty, a condition which often results in a high birth rate and 
which will certainly result in a further lowering of the quality of the 
rural youth sent to the city. According to some observers the con¬ 
tinued drain will eventually end in the deterioration of the rural 
people and in the drying up of the sources of able and ambitious 
migrants to carry on the complex life of the cities. The consequent 
decay of the cities will mark the end of the civilization they have 
built up, ushering in a period of barbarism or savagery like that of 
the Middle Ages in Europe. 

Such an eventuality would seem to be possible only if there is a 
selective process in operation through which superior rural youths 
are attracted to the city, while their less gifted brothers and sisters 
remain at home. There is a good deal of evidence that such selec¬ 
tion does in fact take place, and some evidence that it does not. 
It must of course be granted that cultural influences are all but over¬ 
whelming in their effect upon the individual. But these influences 
are not quite overwhelming; there remains at least some trace of 
hereditary differences which cannot be obliterated by culture. Un¬ 
less therefore it is assumed that there are no hereditary differences 

m 

whatever, it can scarcely be denied that success in life, or failure, is in 
some degree correlated with the inheritance of traits or capacities 
which make for success or failure. 

Success, to be sure, is of different kinds. One form of success is 
attained by the man who, through energy and initiative and intel¬ 
ligence, moves from a position of low social status to a high one, 
accumulating a fortune on the way. Such a man will ordinarily have 
few children or none, for children are a handicap to those who wish 
to attain social and economic success. He will leave monev to his 
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widow or to his relatives, but will leave little or no trace of the 
hereditary superiority which helped him attain his high place in 
society. 

Another kind of success is attained by the man whose intellectual 
development and sense of responsibility are so slight that he mani¬ 
fests little concern either for his own future or that of his children. 
Perhaps he feels vaguely that his poor powers so handicap him that 
there is no use of his trying to get ahead in the world. Such a feel¬ 
ing may easily have developed in him in the course of his early years. 
Coming from a family rather low in the economic scale, he may have 
received little encouragement or assistance from his parents in his 
studies at school. If his native endowments did not permit him to 
overcome this handicap, he would soon have become a misfit and 
a failure, ultimately resigned to the acceptance of a poor job at poor 
pay. Such a man would have no incentive to limit the size of his 
family, and would leave numerous descendants. 

Under more primitive conditions, lie would probably have left few 
heirs despite his prolificacy, for his poverty and ignorance would have 
allowed his children to starve or die from neglect. But now, under 
the conditions of modern civilization, the children of the poor, the 
ignorant, and the stupid are kept alive, largely at public expense to 
grow up and in turn to perpetuate their kind. Here the public-health 
nurse, the free school lunch, the charity ward, and the unpaid serv¬ 
ices of the doctor all play their part. These services, clearly the 
right of all needy persons, give the most help to those who cannot 
help themselves. They mitigate the “struggle for existence” and 
thus prevent the “elimination of the unfit.” 

Of course the children of “unfit” parents who are thus helped to 
survive are by the fact of their survival proved to be fit in the sense 
in which Darwin used the word. They arc the ones who will become 
the parents of the next generation, who will become relatively more 
numerous while the socially and economically successful become 
relatively fewer. The end may be far off, but it is inevitable: the 
downfall of a society which has exhausted itself in saving the lives 
of the biologically inferior. 

Against this conclusion are offered many arguments. It is stated 
that we know so little about human heredity that we cannot be 
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sure as to just how mentality is inherited, or health, or vitality, or 
other important characteristics. To this the answer is: We know 
that children resemble their parents in these respects as in all other 
respects involving biological structure. It will also be argued that 
nurture is more important than nature. This may well be granted, 
but if there remains the slightest differential in the survival rates of 
the inferiors, the latter will ultimately replace the superiors. Thus 
viewed, the downfall of society is only a matter of greater or less time. 
Another view holds that the human race has been in existence for 
thousands of years without deteriorating; it should be able to carry 
on a long time to come. Such a statement disregards history. The 
fact is that the acceptance by society of the responsibility for its 
weakling members is very recent; nevertheless there is already evi¬ 
dence that the civilized peoples of the earth are deteriorating. 

It would be most unfortunate indeed if the solution to the prob¬ 
lem of quality were left to work itself out without intervention. 
If there is danger, the human race could certainly be saved from com- 
plctclv destroying itself by the collapse of the social organization 
through which the inferiors are nurtured. Such a collapse would 
re-establish the natural struggle for existence and once more bestow 
the reward of survival upon the superior. Perhaps in due course 
social ideals and an appropriate organization for implementing them 
would again arise. 

This obviously is not the intelligent way to solve the problem of 
quality, considering the knowledge wc have of the processes of he¬ 
redity and our long record of success in the application of such knowl¬ 
edge to the breeding of animals. What we need to do is to reduce 
the birth rate of the inferior and increase the birth rate of the su¬ 
perior. Let it not be said that wc cannot tell one group from the 
other. The experience of insurance companies shows that children 
of long-lived parents live long. Hundreds of thousands of tests 
show that children and parents, brothers and sisters, resemble one 
another in intelligence. There can be no question about the exist¬ 
ence of hereditary differences or about our ability to recognize them. 
The only question remaining is how to reverse the differential birth 
rates. 
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EUGENICS AS A TECHNIQUE OF POPULATION IMPROVEMENT 

There are advocates of practices designed to bring about this 
happy result, a result that should clearly be envisaged in any com¬ 
plete population policy. Under the name of eugenics, these advo¬ 
cates of race improvement present two different approaches to the 
problem, the negative and the positive. The former includes all 
means used to reduce the birth rate of inferiors; the latter, all provi¬ 
sions for raising the birth rate of superiors. Education will neces¬ 
sarily play a large role in both negative and positive eugenics. Mam 
persons of inferior heredity may by assiduous teaching be brought to 
realize the desirability of their not having children. If they arc 
capable of playing the social role of parents, they may adopt children, 
and thus secure all the satisfactions of parenthood and all the ex¬ 
periences except the purely biological. Similarly, persons of excep¬ 
tionally good heredity could be made to appreciate their value to 
society as parents and thus be persuaded to rear larger families. As 
in the case of the control of numbers, the control of quality by educa¬ 
tion or propaganda would require more intensive efforts than any 
heretofore undertaken. Sporadic, half-hearted appeals would have 
no value; but widespread, long-continued, well-planned, psychologi¬ 
cally sound procedures could be counted on to succeed. 

Sterilization of feebleminded persons, who would otherwise have 
to be institutionalized in order to prevent their having offspring, has 
been carried on successfully for many years in several states, notably 
in California. It is not expected that this method will go far toward 
improving the race, but it may already have succeeded in reducing 
by an appreciable number the dependent feebleminded in the com¬ 
munities where it has been practiced. 

MIGRATION IN POPULATION POLICY 

A final aspect of population policy remains to be discussed, namely, 
the problem of migration. Within our national borders move¬ 
ment is so easy and unobstructed that we may perhaps safely allow 
the forces of economic opportunity to bring about whatever redis¬ 
tribution may be necessary from time to time. However, some 
assistance will be required to care for certain groups which cannot 
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make the adjustment unaided. Populations stranded by the ex¬ 
haustion of the main resource upon which they have depended for 
a livelihood offer the prime example. Sawmill towns after the sur¬ 
rounding timber has been cut, or mining towns after the coal or 
ore has been exhausted, often harbor stranded populations. These 
people, deprived completely of funds or resources, lack even the 
small means necessary to go to a new place and make a new start. 

It may be that in addition to aid for those who must move, some 
direction to the movement can be given by public agencies. From 
time to time there will be local or regional economic opportunities 
of which the individual cannot become adequately informed with¬ 
out help. A system of collecting and disseminating information on 
economic conditions in all parts of the country, with the interests of 
the potential migrant in mind, would help to bring about a better 
balance in the distribution of the population, thereby increasing 
our economic efficiency and improving our personal adjustments. 

Migration from outside our borders presents problems not so easily 
solved. At present we are avoiding them by permitting only a 
small number of highly selected immigrants to enter each year. Not 
only do we require them to be physically and mentally healthy, we 
also demand that they come predominantly from certain countries of 
western Europe. There are many who think this latter aspect of 
selection an indefensible kind of discrimination, entirely unjustified 
by the facts. Certainly there is involved an imputation of inferior¬ 
ity w ith regard to the excluded groups which tends to breed inter¬ 
national bad feeling on an extensive scale. This particular problem 
could only be solved by abandoning the quota system, for no plan 
of limitation could possibly be accepted as fair to all. To do this 
would be to permit the influx of so many foreigners that we might not 
be able to assimilate them. The consequence could well be a pro¬ 
found change in our social, economic, and political organization, 
ultimately destroying the wav of life we have chosen to maintain 
in America. Are people justified in preserving their national pe¬ 
culiarities? is the question which arises at this point. If they arc, 
they have a right to exclude any person who might endanger those 
peculiarities, however odd they may seem to outsiders. On this 
basis we may justify our present immigration laws, though many of 
our citizens realize that these laws give rise to an unsatisfactory situa- 
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tion, one of the many problems which must be solved before we shall 
have an adequate popuplation policy. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Describe the methods used by Augustus to increase the population of 
Rome. 

2. What was the position of the mercantilists with regard to population 
increase? Of the Physiocrats? 

3. Describe the efforts of France to increase her population. 

4. How do you account for the failure of the people of the United States 
to concern themselves over the falling birth rate? 

5. Is the population a resource or a liability? 

6. Why do local communities generally favor large and growing popula¬ 
tions? 

7. What is meant by an optimum population? 

8. How is the differential birth rate related to the problem of quality in 
the population? 

9. What is the evidence for and against the view that the differential birth 
rate is lowering the hereditary quality of the population of the United States? 

10. Arc successful people necessarily desirable? 

11. How effective will sterilization be as a means of eliminating feeble¬ 
mindedness? 

12. What is eugenics? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Should countries with limited resources—China, for example—restrict 
their populations to such numbers as could be supported at an adequate 
standard of living? Prepare a brief for or against this proposition. 

2. Study population trends in the United States and, on the basis of your 
findings, formulate a population policy for our nation. 
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SOCIAL INTERACTION AND SOCIAL 

PROCESS 


From one angle human society may be viewed as a system of social 
interaction through which and by means of which individuals com¬ 
municate with each other, share in a common storehouse of under¬ 
standings, compete and cooperate in an effort to attain certain ob¬ 
jectives, and work out a mode of life or form of organization that 
represents an adjustment to the world about them. It is these 
basic interacting relationships—communication, competition, con¬ 
flict, cooperation, accommodation, and assimilation—that arc 
known as social processes. In the following chapters wc shall dis¬ 
cuss the essential characteristics of each process and indicate its 
significance as regards both the subjective experience of the individ¬ 
ual and the collective activities of the group. 

The first chapter of Part Five is concerned with communication, 
particularly the nature of language and the developments in mass 
communication resulting from technology. In the second chapter 
consideration is given to competition and conflict as forms of opposi¬ 
tion, and to cooperation as an integrating process in human society. 
This is followed by a chapter on the adjustive processes of accom¬ 
modation and assimilation. Next, social interaction manifest in 
certain patterns of collective behavior such as social movements, 
social epidemics, fashion behavior, and the behavior of crowds is 
discussed in both its psychological and behavioral aspects. The 
final chapter is concerned with various aspects of opinion formation, 
including the nature of attitudes and opinions, forms and types of 
publics, the measurement of public opinion, propaganda, and cen¬ 
sorship. 
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COMMUNICATION 


Interaction between different elements occurs in all aspects of 
nature. It is appropriate to speak of interaction between chemical 
elements, or of the interaction that occurs when different organisms 
of the plant and animal world come in contact with each other. 
The forms and results of such interaction are, of course, the special 
province of physical or biological scientists and are of no particular 
interest to the social scientist except in so far as they may affect 
human relationships. We are therefore concerned with social in¬ 
teraction—that is, the reciprocal influences that human beings exert 
on each other through interstimulation and response. When social 
interaction involves the transmission of meanings through the use 
of symbols, it is known as communication. 


INTERACTION AND COMMUNICATION 

It should be noted at the outset that social interaction always oc¬ 
curs in an extremely complex situation involving many interrelated 
factors. Human beings themselves arc biological organisms which, 
reduced to their constituent forms, are specialized configurations of 
chemical elements. But they arc living organisms, capable of physi¬ 
ological growth, equipped to perform certain physiological 
and psychological functions, and characterized by a central nerv¬ 
ous system that makes possible mental development and a mode 
of expression far above the level of other animals. This human 
organism exists in a physical, biological, and cultural environment 
whose many component elements form a sort of matrix in which the 
physiological and social development of the individual occurs and in 
which different persons and groups function in an interacting rela 
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tionship with others. It is the cultural environment, however, that 
directs the development and actions of the individual, utilizes for 
him the physical and biological elements necessary for existence, and 
provides the mechanisms of communication that are so essential to 
his socialization as a human being. 

Social interaction involves something more than a stimulus- 
response relationship on a physiological level, although the impres¬ 
sions an individual receives must be through the organs of sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, smell, and other sensations. It is only when 
the stimuli to which the individual responds are given a meaning 
that interaction becomes really social in nature. These meanings 
of course arc learned through experience and are in no sense instinc¬ 
tive. This experience has both its individual and collective aspects. 
An individual isolated at birth from all human contact would, if he 
survived, have experiences, but they would be of such nature that 
the learning process would be limited indeed. It is therefore the 
experience in an interacting relationship with other persons that is 
basic to the development of a socialized individual. The vast ma¬ 
jority of persons live, from cradle to grave, in a world of interacting 
personalities. Such meaningful interaction, or communication, is 
the very essence of society itself. 

ISOLATION AND MENTAL RETARDATION 

That “human nature” as we know it can develop only through 
symbolic interaction is evidenced in the cases of so-called feral per¬ 
sons who, bv circumstances, have been isolated from human contact, 

& 

usually in childhood, over a long period of time. Deprived of op¬ 
portunities for stimulating interaction with other human beings, 
and therefore having none of the meanings and understandings that 
accrue from social intercourse on the svmbolic level, these persons, 
when discovered, arc so retarded in their mental development and 
so devoid of human qualities that they may be considered little more 
than animals. 

Kingsley Davis provides an interesting description of an illegitimate 
child who was kept in the basement of her grandfather’s home, her only 
human contacts being casual ones involved in feeding or tending to other 
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elemental needs . 1 When she was discovered and removed from the 
situation she was so retarded mentally as to give the appearance of feeble¬ 
mindedness. She possessed no language symbols, no understanding of 
right and wrong, no conception of cleanliness, no interest in play, no sense 
of humor, no desire to associate with other people. That her mental 
retardation could not be considered solely a result of low capacity was 
evidenced by the fact that she eventually showed considerable develop¬ 
ment after removal to a favorable environment, learning to talk in simple 
terms and acquiring some of the other attributes of human beings. 

The case of the “wolf children” of India is another example of mental 


retardation and language deficiency due to prolonged isolation from hu¬ 
man contacts . 2 Two children presumably had been “kidnapped” in in¬ 
fancy by a mother wolf and carried off to the wolf lair, where they spent 
several years in the society of animals. Eventually they were discos crcd, 

captured, and placed in an orphanage. 

At the time of capture their habits and modes of expression were those 
of wolves. They walked and ran on all fours; they slept in the daytime 
and prowled at night; their only vocalizations were snarls and howls, 
they ate raw meat ravenously and in the manner of animals; they showed 
no interest in people and avoided other children. 

Shortly after placement in the home the younger of the pair died, but 
the older one, Kamala, lived for about eight years during which time she 
acquired many human qualities. Mental development was so slow at 
first as to be almost imperceptible, but socialization became accelerated 
as she responded to the social influences of others in the home. Although 
at the time of her death, at about the age of seventeen, her mental ability 
was still on the level of a low-grade moron, she had acquired and was able 
to use simple language symbols to communicate with others; her interest 
in people had been kindled; there was an awakening of a sense of social 
responsibility as she came to distinguish right from wrong ; new 
human habits had been acquired. 


EFFECTS OF ISOLATION ON THE INDIVIDUAL 

So accustomed does the socialized individual become to com¬ 
municating with others that enforced isolation from social contacts 

1 Kingsley Davis, “A Case of Exticme Social Isolation of a Child." American Jour 
nal of Sociology, Vol. 4$. pp. >5-f-5 6 5. January, 19-to. 

2 Arnold Ccscll, Wolf Child and Human Child. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
1939; T. A. L. Siiigh and It. Nl. Zingg, Wolf Children and Feral Man. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 19.42. 
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over a considerable period of time is ordinarily depressing and frus¬ 
trating. We want some one to “talk to” because of the emotional 
satisfaction that derives from the give-and-take of social intercourse 
on a direct personal level. Often it makes little difference what 
is said so long as something is said to break what would otherwise be 
depressing loneliness. The human voice itself is an important ele¬ 
ment in social interaction. 

Many observations have been made of the effects of prolonged 
isolation on socialized adults who have, during most of their years, 
lived a normal associational life in contact with others. In general 
there seems to be a tendency for individuals to deteriorate mentally 
and to lose some of the human qualities acquired through social 
interaction. Solitary confinement of prisoners is considered one of 
the severest forms of punishment, and persons so isolated over a 
long period of time commonly show signs of emotional disturbances 
and loss of memory. Sheep herders, lighthouse keepers, trappers, 
prospectors, hermits, and others who have chosen a life of isolation 
manifest considerable change in personality and habits. They may 
become “queer,” indifferent to their personal appearance, neglectful 
of social amenities, inclined to talk aloud to themselves because 
there is no one to sec and hear them, no one with whom they may 
converse. 


THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE 

Language, both verbal and “written,” is a system of symbols whose 
function is to preserve and convey social meanings. In our own 
society, at least, there is a tendency for people to want to know the 
names of things; or. if there are no known names, then to attach sym¬ 
bolic labels to them. We arc so habituated to thinking in terms of 
symbols that mere images are often not satisfactor)'. A new flower, 
for example, becomes more meaningful when it has a name, and there 
is a response to the name as well as to the object. Speaking or 
writing, as symbolic acts, provide meaningful stimuli to which an 
individual may respond and by which he may come to share the 
understandings of others. There arc of course additional symbolic 
gestures besides those that are strictly linguistic: winking, shrugging 
the shoulders, grimacing, waving, handshaking, kissing, patting 
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another’s shoulder, laughing, and so on; but fundamentally these 
perform the same function as language and may be thought of as 
an adjunct to a language system. 

The fact that all peoples have a language system (though not all 
have a written language) would indicate that social interaction on 
a symbolic level is universally characteristic of human society. It is 
true that animals interact, that they respond to each other’s simple 
gestures, and that even the rudiments of language exist; but they 
can hardly be said to possess a system of symbols capable of represent¬ 
ing the meanings that have been acquired through experience and 
of transmitting the meanings by means of an intricate variety of 
symbolic gestures. Man alone possesses the brain capacity, or spe¬ 
cifically cerebral potentialities, to grasp and use symbols, as well 
as the organs necessary for a wide variety of vocal sounds. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF LANGUAGE 

Possessed of great potentialities for physiological and mental de¬ 
velopment, the child at birth is equipped only with an organism 
capable of response on a physiological level. It possesses no lan¬ 
guage, no understandings, no desires, no behavior patterns other 
than crying, kicking, squirming, or similar movements. Its response 
to stimuli is purely sensory and in no sense ideational. It may cry 
when seized by hunger pangs; but it is not crying for something 
to eat because food, culturally defined, is still outside its realm of 
experience. When, later, vocalizations arc used by the child as 
signals to which others may be expected to respond, such vocaliza¬ 
tions have the rudimentary qualities of language. 

Learning the meaning of symbolic gestures and acquiring the 
faculty for expressing them arc dependent upon two conditions: 
physiological maturation and prolonged, intimate contacts with 
other persons. If either of these conditions is absent, then there 
is no possibility that the child can acquire the meanings and under¬ 
standings characteristic of group life. But the fact that the human 
animal matures very slowly makes prolonged interaction almost in¬ 
evitable, since the child could not conceivably survive if completely 
abandoned at birth. 
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Self-Stimuli ond Self-Response 

So far we have emphasized the meaningful responses of children 
to the symbolic gestures of others—an important part of communi¬ 
cation, but not all of it. Just as the child responds to the vocal 
gestures of other persons, so does it also respond to its own vocal 
stimuli. At first this response to external and internal stimuli is 
meaningless. But as the child begins to acquire an understanding 
of its own vocalizations it responds to them as to the utterances of 
others. It is through this interplay between self-stimulating ges¬ 
tures and response to the gestures of others that the child learns to 
speak, to vocalize the symbols just as others do. The deaf child 
who can hear neither its own voice nor the vocal sounds of those 
about it is “speechless” unless it is taught, by special methods, the 
art of vocal expression. Even then its voice is apt to have a mechani¬ 
cal sound and be devoid of the peculiar intonations that characterize 
normal vocal sounds. The story of how Helen Keller, a deaf-mute, 
learned to speak and to acquire an understanding of symbolic ges¬ 
tures reveals the importance of communication in the development 
of the child. 

Language of the Emotions • 

Not only docs the child acquire the meanings and uses of stand¬ 
ardized symbolic gestures, that is, prevailing language forms, but it 
also learns the “language of the emotions.” These include facial 
expressions, nonvocal gesticulations, and particularly tonal qualities 
of voice that arc revealing both of an emotional state and of the 
motives of the individual. Since communication involves not only 
the transmission of ideas and mental images but also feelings and 
motives, emotional expression appears to be about as important as 
the language of words. I low we express ourselves emotionally may 
be quite as revealing of our interests, desires, worries, hopes, likes, 
and dislikes as the words we actually use. Thus the smile, the 
frown, the facial expressions betokening fright, surprise, disgust, or 
grief, and the innumerable nuances of voice must be interpreted 
bv the individual if he is to participate fully in social life. What a 
person says may not be as important as how he says it. 
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Language and Thought 

Thought among human beings is inseparably related to language 
symbols and to communication through the medium of these sym¬ 
bols. Thinking is therefore essentially a social phenomenon, just 
as is language, even though certain physiological conditions must 
be present if both thought and speech are to develop. While it 
appears to be true that a certain amount of thinking is in terms of 
concrete images that do not find expression in words, most thought 
is symbolic in the sense that it is conveyed, both to the individual 
himself and to others, through the medium of language symbols. 
Some writers have actually taken the position that all thought is 
merely subvocal speech; and while this may be an extreme view¬ 
point, there is no doubt that the individual, even when engaged in 
“silent thought” of the most abstract character, must rely upon 
meaningful symbols in order to formulate his ideas. Many of us 
at times have become conscious of carrying on, within our own 
minds, an imaginary conversation with others, or of expressing in 
“unspoken” words our reactions to some kind of situation. Chil¬ 
dren in the course of their social development often create imaginary 
companions and, alone, carry on a conversation with them, switch¬ 
ing back and forth from their own spoken role to the role of the 
“other.” “Talking to oneself” is considered an eccentricity when 
it is vocalized in a situation where others are not present to respond, 
but most persons soliloquize silently as they subvocally manipulate 
word symbols and respond to their own symbolic manipulations. 


THE LANGUAGE SYSTEM 

The language system of every people grows out of their individual 
and collective experiences. As an aspect of culture as well as a 
mechanism through which culture is transmitted, language grows 
by accumulation as human experiences are symbolized and passed 
on from one generation to another. The number of symbols in 
a language system is a fairly reliable index of the complexity of that 
culture. Indicative of the complicated culture of the English- 
speaking peoples is the existence of about 700,000 “reputable words 
in the English language. 

As individuals or groups have new experiences or add to the ac- 
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cumulated cultural heritage, new symbols must be employed to 
convey the meanings of these experiences or cultural additions. 
Conversely, when existing symbols are no longer applicable to exist¬ 
ing conditions, they become obsolete and are often abandoned com¬ 
pletely. In a changing society, therefore, both the “birth rate 
and the “death rate” of language symbols are high, though in an 
expanding culture the addition of new symbols exceeds the aban¬ 
donment of outmoded ones. The result is a gradual accumula¬ 
tion of language forms. But language itself, at least phonetic 
language, is something more than a mere accumulation of word 
symbols. It is a system having a distinct structure into which an 
infinite variety of words can be fitted to permit the comprehensive 
expression of ideas, actions, objects, feelings, and so on. This 
structure, like the word units which compose it, is constantly sub¬ 
ject to evolutionary change. 

No single individual in modern society uses or comprehends the 
meanings of all the words in the language system of his culture; 
in fact, most persons arc able to communicate fairly well their needs, 
interests, impressions, and feelings with only a few thousand word 
symbols. So differentiated are the experiences and interests of 
individuals in the modern world that symbols which are neces¬ 
sary in one situation or for one group may be quite unnecessary in 
another. Scientists, for example, need special symbols for ob¬ 
served phenomena that arc often outside the experience of the 
majority. Such scientific concepts or symbols may be meaning¬ 
less to the layman, but for the scientist certain phenomena must be 
specifically symbolized. To the sociologist or psychologist such 
words as bimodality, human ecology, cthnocentrism, extroversion, 
conditioned reflex, genes, or psychosis have fairly specific meanings, 
but for the layman not familiar with scientific thought in these 
fields they would perhaps be merely “highfalutin’ ” terms. The 
average person would have no particular need for such words. 

Language symbols may refer not only to things that are experi¬ 
enced through the sensory organs, but also to things that have no 
concrete reality. Applied to abstractions, however, such symbols 
may appear quite as real to the individual as things which are 
actually observable. Indeed, one reacts to their referents as if 
they were concrete realities and not mere abstractions removed 
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from sensory perception. We speak of mind, opinions, instincts, 
prejudices, morals, intelligence, motives, emotions, or nationalism 
as if they had some concrete reality when, as a matter of fact, they 
are not directly observable at all but only inferred from overt be¬ 
havior which may be observed. One can see a tree, but not an 
attitude; yet the symbol attitude serves a very useful purpose even 
though its referent is an abstraction that can never be directly ob¬ 
served. What one does observe is some overt act, either vocal or 
nonvocal, and from this observation we infer the existence of a 
“state of mind,” an attitude. 

Written and Graphic Symbols 

Superimposed upon a system of vocal symbols are graphic and 
phonetic symbols. While mankind has from time immemorial 
used pictorial symbols to transmit and convey ideas, or to describe 
objects and situations, the development of a “written’ phonetic 
language has been fairly recent if viewed in terms of the long his¬ 
tory of the human race. More recent still has been the widespread 
use of written symbols among the masses and the dependence upon 
such symbols for the transmission and preservation of ideas, be¬ 
liefs, and knowledge. Indeed, so important have written sym¬ 
bolic systems become that an individual in modern society is con¬ 
sidered ill-equipped to participate understanding^ in the complex 
affairs of group life if he is not able to comprehend and use these 
symbols. For this reason much of the educational process is con¬ 
cerned with the mastery of written symbolic forms: how to read, 
write, and manipulate simple mathematical symbols. 

TECHNOLOGY AND MASS COMMUNICATION 
Mcchanizotion of Communication 

Technological developments in modern urbanized society have 
made it possible for man to hurdle the barriers of space and widen 
the range of communication far beyond the limits of direct ex¬ 
perience. He is “in touch” with innumerable persons whom lie 
has never seen and docs not know personally; vicariously, through 
mechanical transmission of written or spoken symbols and graphic 
illustrations, he experiences situations that are far removed in time 
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and space from his own private world. He has access to a storehouse 
of information about men and events of the past, and is given a 
ringside scat, so to speak, from which he may observe the panorama 
of events occurring in the world about him. 

The invention and development of the art of writing was one of 
man’s most significant cultural achievements not only because 
written symbols widened the range and increased the number of 
contacts but also because they provided a sort of storehouse in 
which man’s experiences could be preserved for future generations. 
For the most part, however, handwriting has been used either for 
direct personal communication or for the meticulous preparation 
of manuscripts, particularly sacred literature, considered worthy 
of preservation. Even though the art of writing has been prac¬ 
ticed for centuries, until fairly recently its use was limited mainly 
to small literate minorities, the masses of common people being 
unable either to read or write. 

With the invention of printing about 1460 (it was invented some 
50 years earlier in Korea), and subsequently the development of 
processes for the production of printing paper, the peoples of the 
world, especially of Western civilization, entered an era of mass 
communication characterized by the widespread dissemination of 
duplicated symbols. Today rotary presses (an invention of 1846) 
arc capable of printing duplicate copies of a newspaper at the rate 
of manv thousand an hour. In the United States alone there 
arc nearly two thousand daily newspapers with an aggregate circula¬ 
tion of about 50 million copies daily, not counting about 500 Sun¬ 
day editions with a total circulation of around 40 million. In ad¬ 
dition, there are hundreds of weekly newspapers and no less than 
ten thousand periodicals of one kind or another. 

These developments in mass communication could not have oc¬ 
curred had there not been a corresponding literacy among the com¬ 
mon people. In most countries of the modern world a large per¬ 
centage of the population is now able to read and write, and in 
some areas illiteracy is virtually confined to the mentally incom¬ 
petent. Many literate persons, however, are so limited in capacity 
or educational attainments that their understanding of what they 
read is restricted to the most elementary ideas. Much of the read- 
ing even of persons having considerable formal education is con- 
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ccmed with the trivial and sensational rather than the serious 
and informative. 


Telegraph and Telephone 

The inventions of the telegraph in 1832 and the telephone in 
1876 were milestones in the development of mechanisms making 
possible an ever-widening range of social contacts. While the 
telegraph has been used, in the main, as a substitute for the per¬ 
sonal letter where speed as well as content is important, telephonic 
communication has a greater flexibility since through transmission 
of the human voice it makes possible social interaction of a direct 
and personal character. As a purveyor both of trivia and of im¬ 
portant messages, over long and short distances, the telephone 
has played an important role in the modern system of communica¬ 
tion. In rural areas, for example, the party line has reduced the 
social isolation of families and, as a medium for the transmission 
of gossip and other personal matters, has altered considerably the 
traditional custom of family visiting. Of the 51 million telephones 
in the world in 1946, over half, or about 28 million, were in the 
United States. 3 It has been estimated that American telephones 
carried about 37 billion conversations in 1946, or an average of 
284 per capita, and that 235 million telegrams were transmitted the 
same year. The use of the telephone and telegraph, particularly 
for business purposes, is more widespread in cities than in rural 
districts. In 13 large American cities there was an average of 33 
telephones per 100 population in 1946 as compared with 21 for 
the country as a whole. 


Radio 

More recent in its development, and in many ways a rival of 
the printed page in its appeal to the masses, is the radio. At the 
beginning of the present century radio was virtually unknown ex¬ 
cept in laboratories; today it is practically a household fixture, a 
commonplace possession of a large proportion of the population 
in many countries. In the United States alone there were about 
60 million radio sets in 1946, including sets in 30 million homes and 

3 Fhe World Almanac, 1947, p. 506. 
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in 6 million automobiles; a quarter of a century ago there were 
fewer than one-half million in the country. Even more than the 
newspaper, the magazine, or the printed book, radio has conquered 
time and space by instantaneous transmission of symbols. Through 
reproduction and transmission of the human voice, radio contacts 
have a directness and intimacy that the printed page can rarely 
achieve. For this reason, and perhaps others, many persons rely 
largely on radio communication for their news and entertainment. 
It is well known that radio listening among lower-income people 
is more common than in the upper-income and better-educated 
classes, and that those on the higher levels are more prone to rely 
on the printed page for their information and recreation. 

Pictorial Communication 

Perhaps equally important in the field of mass communication 
is the talking motion picture, a development of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury. Because it combines both auditor)' and visual impressions 
its influence in some ways appears equal to that of the radio and 
printed page. Its strong appeal to the masses is indicated by the 
weekly attendance at motion picture theaters, in 1940, of about 
80 million persons in the United States and about 230 million in 
the world as a whole. Though its appeal is primarily emotional 
and its function mainly recreational, the motion picture has never¬ 
theless had profound effects on the values and behavior of the 
masses. Since motion picture performers can be seen and heard, 
responses to the visual and auditory stimuli often have the emo¬ 
tional intensity characteristic of intimate contacts in highly per¬ 
sonalized life situations. Vast numbers of persons, especially chil¬ 
dren and adolescents, imitate the verbal expressions, the gestures, the 
styles, and the general bearing of motion picture performers whom 
they admire or idolize. Documentary films and newsreels are now 
being widely used as an educational device in transmitting pic- 
torially and verbally the activities, techniques, and cultural achieve¬ 
ments of the world’s peoples. 

Long before the motion picture, however, the invention of pho¬ 
tography (1839) opened up many avenues for pictorial communica¬ 
tion, previously confined to hand-drawn illustrations. The wide¬ 
spread use of photography both for mass impressions and for 
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conveying technical information has been in the main a develop¬ 
ment of the twentieth century. In the dissemination of news the 
photographic illustration takes its place alongside the printed article 
or story in the daily newspaper. The popularity of picture sup¬ 
plements in the daily or weekly press, and especially the appeal of 
pictorialized magazines like Life and The National Geographic 
Magazine , is evidence of the importance of photography in mass 
communication. 

New technological developments in communication have the 
prospect of widening still further the range of social contacts and 
of modifying the nature of social stimuli. By combining both 
auditory and visual stimuli, television, for example, has the pos¬ 
sibility of bringing into the homes of the masses an infinite variety 
of impressions about people, events, and situations which could 
not otherwise be experienced except, to a limited degree, through 
the talking motion picture. The visual as well as auditory trans¬ 
mission of events at the moment they occur may give television 
a social significance surpassing any other existing form of mech¬ 
anized communication. Another development is the facsimile 
newspaper transmitted by electronic devices and actually printed 
within the home. Through almost instantaneous transmission 
of the news it will be able to overcome the delays of printing and 
distribution that are at present inherent in the publication of con¬ 
ventional newspapers and periodicals. 

TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

Mechanized media for mass communication have their parallel 
in mechanical vehicles for mass transportation. Whereas man in 
earlier civilizations was deeply rooted in his immediate environment 
because spatial movement involved heavy expenditures of human 
energy, man in the modern world has increased his mobility a 
hundredfold. Spatial mobility means new situations and new im¬ 
pressions; it means communication with innumerable persons many 
or most of whom he docs not know and will probably never sec 
again; it means, quite often, stimulating intellectual and emotional 
experiences as the individual establishes new relationships with 
others or is brought into contact with new ideas, folkways, and be 
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liefs. This unprecedented widening of the range of human associa¬ 
tion is made possible by the automobile, motor truck, railroad, 
steamship, airplane, bus, streetcar, bicycle, and elevator. 

Equally important has been the transmission of ideas by means 
of vehicles of transportation. So thoroughly organized are the 
postal systems into national and international networks that the 
great majority of the world’s population may be reached through 
personal letters or the printed page. In the United States alone 
there are approximately 42,000 post offices that distribute materials 
over a half million miles of postal routes. A rough gauge of the 
increasing circulation of reading matter is the sale of ordinary 
postage stamps. In 1900 about 4 billion stamps were issued; by 
1930 the number had increased to 16 billion; in 1945 20 billion 
were sold. 4 Although the population during this half-century pe¬ 
riod had hardly doubled in size, the circulation of postal matter 
had increased fivefold. 

Social Significance of Mechanized Communication 

Since mechanized communication and transportation have vir- 
tuallv transformed many human relationships and human interests, 
we may indicate a few of the significant social and psychological 
effects of these technological developments. 

a. By extending the range of social contacts and encouraging the 
development of varied personal interests, modern methods of com¬ 
munication and transportation have made possible the multiplication of 
secondary types of associations. There is an infinite variety of social 
groups the members of whom have only indirect contacts with each other 
except when they gather at conventions or meetings, and often not even 
then. The tics that bind these members together are quite often ex¬ 
pressed through letters, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, and books, 
as well as the telephone, telegraph, and radio. Accompanying the growth 
of secondary associations has been a relative decline of the family and 
neighborhood as social units. 

b. The growth of public opinion representing an expression of interest 
about varied social issues of local, national, or international significance 
would hardly have been possible without modern media of communica¬ 
tion. As purveyors of news and propaganda, the press and radio par¬ 
ticularly have provided both the factual information upon which personal 

4 The World Almanac, 1947, p. 79:. 
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opinions can be based and propagandists appeals aimed at the modifica¬ 
tion of opinions. 

c. Diffusion of material and of nonmaterial culture has been accel¬ 
erated through mechanized communication and transportation. The 
adoption and use of varied commodities and techniques, for example, are 
in considerable measure the results of advertising, much of which is car 
ried by the press or the radio. Fashions in wearing apparel spread like 
wildfire over the countrv only because the facilities for mass communica 



Broadcasting news and special events. (Courtesy National Broadcasting Coin 
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tion bring them to the masses. Political, economic, or religious idcolo 
gies may no longer be confined to their point of local origin but gam 
currency through books, magazine^ pamphlets, leaflets, newspapers, and 
radio programs. Thus the ideologies of communism, of capitalism, of 
Christianity, to name three examples, have been carried to almost even 
literate person in the world. 

d. The infinite variety of social contacts which can be made through 
the media of mechanized communication and transportation has made 
modern man somewhat less ethnocentric than his preliterate forbears. 
At least he is more aware of the values, the achievements, and the mode 
of life of people who belong to a different cultural system or who lead 
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a different associational life. Furthermore, the broadening of man’s 
social outlook has meant an increasing secularization of thought. How¬ 
ever superficial his intellectual emancipation may be, he has achieved a 
certain freedom from the superstitions and magic so characteristic of a 
primitive society. 

e. It is only through mechanized media of communication that large- 
scale organization and centralized control of human behavior can be 
achieved. More and more the economic activities of the world’s people 
are being integrated into large organizations the operations of which are 
directed or regulated by business, industrial, and political executives in 
some central headquarters. The cartoonist’s cliche of the busy indus¬ 
trialist with a dozen telephones on his desk is not necessarily an exaggera¬ 
tion, since the very nature of large-scale organization requires swift com¬ 
munication between the directing intelligence and the operational 
personnel. Centralization of governmental control and the expansion 
of governmental functions are likewise dependent upon a system of com¬ 
munication capable of conveying information and directives to the masses. 


BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION 


Even with all the facilities for symbolic transmission that modern 

society possesses, and with prospects for development of many more, 

there arc many barriers to free and easy communication. While 

- * 

the barriers of spatial separation have been greatly reduced by tech¬ 
nology—in some cases all but eliminated—psychological, cultural, 
and economic barriers still remain as serious obstacles to social in¬ 
tercourse between individuals and groups. 


a. One of the barriers to communication is language itself. Even 
though the existence of a language implies a common understanding of 
symbols, it does not necessarily follow that all persons using the same 
basic medium of communication attach identical meanings to a particular 
symbol. This is true because the understanding-an individual has of 
a symbol must of necessity be in terms of his personal experiences, and 
the experiences of no two individuals are exactly the same.) Furthermore, 
specialization of interests and activities has produced countless numbers 
of specialized or technical symbols the full meaning of which is known 
to a limited number of persons. 

Un addition to the semantic difficulties in communication by individ¬ 
uals using the same “mother tongue,” the separation of the world’s peoples 
into linguistic and dialectal groups makes intercultural communication 
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exceedingly difficult.) It has been estimated that there are 2,796 distinct 
languages, not allowing for the regional and class variations that exist 
within the same language structure. ^Undoubtedly one of the reasons for 
misunderstandings and disagreements between different peoples is the 
difficulty in conveying precise meanings even through translations because 
many expressions are not literally translatable. 

b. ,Attitiides, values, and ideologies may either facilitate or obstruct 
communication between individuals and groups. Prejudices directed 



Master control room of a broadcasting company. The scene illustrates the 
complex technology involved in one phase of mass communication. (Cour¬ 
tesy National Broadcasting Company) 


against individuals or groups on the basis of racial, ethnic, or religious 
differences create social cleavages that act as barriers to social interaction .) 
What is true of relationships between racial and cultural groupings also 
applies to social classes. In Boston it was said of the social aristocracy 
that ‘ the Cabots speak only to Lowells and the Lowells speak only to 
God. Ideological differences that are manifest in diverse dogmas, creeds, 
beliefs, moral codes, and political or economic doctrines, while in them¬ 
selves not necessarily barriers to social interaction, are often the bases 
for prejudices and dislikes which tend to keep people apart, 
c. Poverty is a barrier to communication for many persons the world 
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over. Even in an era of mass communication made possible by modern 
technolog)', to share the common experiences of the group through 
mechanized media of communication and transportation ordinarily in¬ 
volves some financial expenditure. There is no doubt that the impov¬ 
erished segment of our own population is more completely isolated from 
the cultural currents of the time than the rich or the well-to-do. Closely 
associated with poverty are illiteracy and other educational deficiencies 
which represent obstacles to social interaction on all but the lowest in¬ 
tellectual levels. 

d. In conclusion we may mention censorship as a barrier to communica¬ 
tion and social interaction.^ Although this phenomenon is discussed in 
a subsequent chapter, it is appropriate to point out here that the exercise 
of arbitrary control over the avenues of communication, whether that 
control be vested in private individuals or government functionaries, 
serves to limit the flow of ideas and information. Even the mere selec¬ 
tion, by an editor, broadcaster, or motion picture producer, of what is 
transmitted through mechanized media of communication means the 
omission or rejection of other ideas or information. 

In the following chapters of this section we consider some of the 
forms and by-products of social interaction. Under the basic proc¬ 
esses of competition, cooperation, conflict, accommodation, and as¬ 
similation we discuss the various patterns of social interaction on 
an individual and group level. In the chapters on public opinion 
and collective behavior we outline some of the various manifesta¬ 
tions of communication in modern society. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the significance of the statement that communication in hu¬ 
man society is essentially symbolic in nature? 

2. The development of personality or human nature occurs only when the 
individual learns the meanings implicit in the symbols of communication 
employed by the group. Discuss. 

3. What arc some of the conditions that tend to prevent or reduce social 
interaction between individuals and groups? 

4. Discuss the proposition that “thought” is dependent upon the indi¬ 
vidual's ability to use language symbols. 

5. What is meant by saying that language is a system of symbols? 

6. I low do you account for the change that is constantly occurring in mod¬ 
ern language systems? 

7. How has technology affected the forms and extent of communication? 
Give examples. 
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8. “Nationalism could hardly have been possible without the development 
of mechanized systems of communication and transportation.’’ Discuss this 
proposition. 

9. Discuss the social significance of the radio, newspaper, and moving pic¬ 
ture in the dissemination of ideas by means of verbal and graphic symbols. 

10. To what extent and in what way are deaf and blind persons isolated 
from the symbolic world of others and thereby presented from sharing inti¬ 
mately in the experiences of seeing or hearing persons? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Make a report on selected eases of individuals who have been isolated 
from human society over a considerable period of time. 

2. Present a report on the way Helen Keller managed to overcome some of 
her physical handicaps so that she was able to communicate with others and 
to acquire the meanings of her social world. 

3. Compile a list of words or phrases that have become more or less obso¬ 
lete, and compare them with a list of words or phrases that represent relatively 
new additions to our language system. 

4. Make an analysis of the ways in which the radio or the motion picture 
has influenced the attitudes and behavior of the American people. 
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COMPETITION, CONFLICT, AND 

COOPERATION 


/iirougiiout the entire range of living organisms, both in plant 
life and in the animal kingdom, there is an incessant struggle for 
survival or for position in the existing order. Species prey directly 
upon other species; individuals within the same species engage in 
predatory activities against others of their own kind; both between 
and within species there is a struggle for those conditions or ob¬ 
jects which have a scarcity value but which are necessary for sur¬ 
vival—air, sunlight, food, shelter, space. So intense is this struggle 
that many individual members of the species perish; indeed, some 
present-day observers hold that many species may eventually 
disappear as a result of this unceasing internecine struggle. But 
even with all the wastage involved in the elimination of individual 
organisms and the occasional destruction of the species, there is 
ordinarily a fairly well-balanced equilibrium between the various 
elements struggling for existence or domination. This equilibrium, 
however, is constantly being upset through the encroachments of 
one species upon another, the struggle between individuals of the 
same species, and changes in environmental conditions such as 
depletion of the food supply. 


COMPETITION IN HUMAN SOCIETY 

Man is also an animal, and like other species he must put forth 
an effort to secure the necessary food, space, air, shelter, and other 
conditions for survival. But the analogy between man and the 
lower organisms is far from perfect because the human animal exists 
within a cultural as well as a natural environment. Through his in¬ 
teraction with others man develops a consciousness of self and an 

382 
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awareness of social position or status in group life. One of the sig¬ 
nificant characteristics of the socialized person is his preoccupation 
with matters pertaining to status as regards both the individual and 
the group. 

Competition between individuals and groups is thus largely 
toward the objective of preserving or improving their respective 
statuses rather than actual survival. This appears to be especially 
true of societies whose advanced technology and complex social 
organization have made possible for the masses a plane of living 
far above that which is necessary for mere physical survival. Prob¬ 
ably the great majority of Americans are not greatly concerned about 
the prospects of starvation (though in many parts of the world 
today the problem of survival is paramount in the lives of millions 
of people); instead, their efforts arc directed mainly toward the 
end of maintaining or achieving a social position against competing 
individuals or groups motivated by similar values. 

Where personal status is largely a matter of achievement rather 
than ascription, individuals arc driven by powerful psychological 
incentives toward certain status goals which, by their nature, can 
not be achieved equally by everyone striving toward the same ob¬ 
jectives. Contrary to the popular adage that “there is always plenty 
of room at the top,” in any social and economic system limitations 
exist concerning the number of individuals or groups that can ar¬ 
rive at particular goals or have the material possessions that arc 
sought. Hence competition is usually characterized by varying 
degrees of success and failure. But rewards in the form of social 
approbation or material gain are often so alluring that individuals 
ma y spare no effort to outdistance competitors, whatever the cost 
in energy, money, or even in life itself. 

Restrictions on Competition 

The competitive struggle on the lower organic levels is undi¬ 
rected, unrestricted, and without any ethical implications either 
or the victors or the vanquished—what might be called “dog-eat- 
dog competition. Human competition, on the other hand, oc¬ 
curs always in a cultural situation characterized by social controls 
which operate to restrict within certain limits the nature and scope 
of competitive activities. Such controls, in the form of rules, regu- 
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lations, taboos, laws, ethical codes, or written and unwritten agree¬ 
ments, may be invoked by collective action and enforced by puni¬ 
tive measures of the group. 

Without restrictions on competition, the unscrupulous, the crafty, 
the lucky, and the strong would eventually eliminate or subordinate 
those with lesser hereditary or cultural advantages. Freedom of 
competition is always a relative matter at best. One of the func¬ 
tions of government in a democracy is to provide such restrictions 
as will operate to the advantage of the largest number. This is not 
easily achieved because individuals and groups are constantly jock¬ 
eying for special competitive advantages and are therefore often 
opposed to measures that might hamper their own activities. 

Varied Competitive Goals 

Since competition among human beings always occurs in a cul¬ 
tural situation, the goals are defined in terms of the values char¬ 
acteristic of the time and place. In a society which places high 
value on material wealth, economic competition is apt to be in¬ 
tense because one’s social position is commonly a reflection of the 
amount of wealth one possesses. An expensive automobile, price¬ 
less jewels, or costly attire may have no superior utilitarian value, 
but they are important because they have a certain “scarcity value” 
and arc therefore symbols of success in a society which rewards 
pecuniary achievement. 

Yet social strivings are not entirely a matter of economic com¬ 
petition; there arc many other status goals that are not necessarily 
related to pecuniary gain. Even in our own society' the individual 
may be motivated just as strongly toward academic success, ath¬ 
letic accomplishments, scientific achievements, or any other status¬ 
lending goal as toward the accumulation of wealth. Wherever 
there is a wide differentiation of values concerning what is true, 
good, or important, there is always a variety of status goals toward 
which individuals strive. 

End Products of Competition 

There are many end products of competition so far as the in¬ 
dividual and society are concerned, but two that may be mentioned 
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as significant are the spatial distribution of people and institutions 1 
and the social distribution of individuals or groups in a hierarchical 
status system. The spatial or ecological location of people is to 
some extent an indication of their success or failure in competition. 
In American life those whose efforts have brought pecuniary suc¬ 
cess, or whose parents or grandparents have been successful, tend 
to gravitate toward high-income districts within the community, 
while those receiving lesser rewards are to be found in areas where 
their incomes permit them to live. Every city has a variety of 
residential districts which reflect the competitive nature of the 
social system and the relative success of competing individuals or 
groups. 

Similarly, individuals arc arranged on a vertical social scale ac¬ 
cording to certain personal attributes, one of which is the amount 
of wealth possessed. While the class system in American society 
reflects something more than differential incomes, there is in gen¬ 
eral a tendency for the impoverished to be assigned positions in the 
lower social strata while the rich or well-to-do arc awarded posi¬ 
tions on the higher social levels. One is not justified in assuming, 
however, that cither the ecological or social position of the indi¬ 
vidual implies any particular moral or intellectual quality; all it 
means is that some have competed more successfully than others, 
whether their success is due to ability, luck, “pull,” hard work, fraud, 
or some combination of these factors. 

CONFLICT IN HUMAN SOCIETY 

When competing individuals or groups, in their efforts to at 
tain a specified objective, consciously strive to annihilate, defeat, 
or subordinate each other, or to escape such undesired consequences, 
there is conflict. Although it is not always possible to draw a sharp 
distinction between competition and conflict, there arc certain 
characteristic features that distinguish these different forms of so¬ 
cial struggle. Whereas competitors arc not necessarily aware of 
the existence of each other (a Kansas wheat farmer may not know 
that he is competing on a world market with wheat growers in 

1 See Chapter 11. 
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Argentina), in conflict there is always a focus of attention on the 
opposition as well as upon the goal. Competition is more or less 
continuous in nature, though for any person or group the form 
and intensity of competitive activities vary according to the social 
situation. Conflict, by its nature, is intermittent rather than con¬ 
tinuous. Because it is so exhaustive of physical and emotional 
vitality, as well as the resources upon which individuals depend, 
any particular conflict is of relatively short duration. 

Wherever men are in competition for things which all cannot 
share equally lies the seeds of conflict. Real conflict docs not always 
result, however, when there is an unequal sharing of things that are 
desired. In the final analysis the presence or absence of conflict 
depends upon the attitudes of interested individuals, upon restraints 
imposed by society, and upon the self-control exercised by persons 
in the competitive situation. Students may compete for grades, 
but rarely docs such competitive activity develop into open conflict 
even though the less successful may be embittered, frustrated, or 
jealous. In competitive relations between races, on the other hand, 
feelings may run so deeply that neither self-restraint nor societal 
control can always prevent the occurrence of open conflict. 

The motivation of the individual in conflict is essentially a matter 
of attitudes and values, likes and dislikes, hopes and fears. When 
individuals or groups arc competing for some particular objective, 
this competitive activity often leads to encroachments which 
threaten the values, status, or actual existence of those involved. 
Such infringements may elicit a hostile reaction, verbal or non¬ 
verbal, which in turn may draw a similar response. These hostile 
reactions may take the form of unrestrained physical violence, overt 
discrimination, or verbal attacks. 

FORMS OF CONFLICT 

Conflict is always a potentiality as long as individuals or groups 
engage in competitive activities. There are, however, certain areas 
of human relationships in which conflict is particularly acute and 
in which problems of personal and sociaj well-being arise as a 
result of the destructive nature of the conflict situation. Among 
the types of conflict we shall consider are war, class conflict, race 
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conflict, political conflict, religious conflict, community conflict, 
and domestic conflict. These various categories refer quite as 
much to the general areas in which conflict occurs as to the nature 
of the conflict itself. By no means should these conflict patterns 
be considered mutually exclusive; indeed, any one of the forms may 
include elements from one or more of the other categories. Class 
conflict, for example, is frequently political in nature; it may also 
be a factor in community conflict, religious conflict, or war. Simi¬ 
larly, conflict within the family may reflect religious, ethnic, or 
political differences and animosities. 

Wor 

The most encompassing as well as most destructive of all forms 
of conflict is war. From time immemorial rival peoples have en¬ 
gaged in warlike activities. Their motives have been manifold: 
they have fought for national honor, for economic gain, for re¬ 
ligious ideals, for freedom and independence, for the preservation 
and perpetuation of their own culture, for revenge; they have fought 
to impose a yoke of bondage on other peoples, and they have fought 
to escape the tyranny of an imperialist master nation. In most 
wars there are multiple motives. Often the official reasons arc 
merely surface rationalizations to secure public support and to 
conceal the real motives if they arc not honorable ones. 

Probably few people in the modern world really want war; there 
are other things they do want, however, and they arc often willing 
to go to war to secure these things. Although territorial aggrandize¬ 
ment or imperialistic exploitation of other peoples may be the 
real reason for warlike action, the people themselves, even in ag¬ 
gressor nations, are more likely to fight for national honor, freedom, 
home, God, or some other value about which sentiment runs deep. 
In a sense all wars arc defensive; at least the masses go to war to 

defend something they cherish, even though it is merely an il¬ 
lusion. 

War always emerges from a highly complex and dynamic situa¬ 
tion involving a complexity of interrelated factors. While the 
significance of any single factor varies with the particular situation, 
since every war is more or less unique, there arc many factors which 
have a bearing on warlike activities. They include such physiologi- 
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cal urges as hunger and sex appetite; geographical conditions like 
territorial limitations and the amount or kind of natural resources; 
economic and political systems and their accompanying ideologies; 
technological development as related to the arts of peace and war; 
psychocultural patterns such as nationalism or militarism; popula¬ 
tion pressure on the food supply and other resources. But any one 
of these factors, or even all of them, is not necessarily a cause of 
war. It its only when they are related to certain desires, fears, preju¬ 
dices, hatreds, and ideologies that they figure as dynamic factors in 
the onset of war. In the final analysis it is the motives of men 
that pave the way to war, not merely the conditions of life, though 
the two can never be completely separated. The immediate pre 
cipitating factor of course is often some overt act or series of acts 
by one nation that threatens, or appears to threaten, the national 
security of another. 

Population pressure on food and other resources has often been 
cited as a cause of war. Yet population pressure alone does not 
lead to warlike action; some of the most seriously overpopulated 
countries, like India, have had long periods of peaceful relations 
with other peoples. It is only when population pressure is as¬ 
sociated with certain other conditions that it becomes important in 
international hostilities. An ambitious people subjected to poverty 
imposed by limited natural resources may become resentful toward 
other peoples more favorably situated, frustrated in their efforts to 
improve their level of living, and perhaps extremely nationalistic 
as they attempt to use political and military methods to gain the 
security or well-being they desire. 

The presence in the world of competing political-economic sys¬ 
tems has led to an ideological conflict which, if associated with cer¬ 
tain other conditions such as nationalism, may foreshadow war. 
Such was the situation when the fascist totalitarian systems of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan emerged as a competitor of the capital¬ 
ist democracies; such is the situation in the postwar period as the 
communist-authoritarian system of Russia and her satellites com- 
petes with the system of the various democracies. The animosities 
and suspicions based upon ideological differences are reinforced by 
mutual fears that a rival system will be imposed through military 
action and hostile propaganda. 
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When the national state of mind is one of anxiety and hostility 
with respect to a rival country, some untoward event can easily be 
interpreted as an aggressive act, to be countered by another act 
of retaliation. The result is war. Thus people who really hate 
war and fear its consequences may willingly go to war because they 
seek to defend certain things which appear to be in jeopardy. One 
of the most cherished of these values is national independence. 


Class Conflict 


Any class system operates on the principle of differential bene¬ 
fits and privileges. Those on the higher social levels enjoy certain 
advantages such as adequate incomes, economic security, educa¬ 
tional opportunities, luxurious or comfortable living, and leisure 
time, while those near the bottom of the scale receive fewer of 
these benefits. Often the privileged position of the upper classes 
is maintained and perpetuated through systematic exploitation of 

those beneath them. This system of differential statuses and bene- 

* 

fits docs not, however, necessarily imply antagonism on the part of 
one class toward another. If the members of a given class accept 
the system as desirable, as the “will of God,” they will not resent the 
differential benefits accruing from the system even if they are sys¬ 
tematically exploited. Moreover, in an open-class society char¬ 
acterized by considerable freedom of movement up and down the 
social scale, the majority of persons may be so intrigued with the 
idea of individual success that their attitude toward those on the 


higher levels will be essentially one of admiration and respect rather 
than resentment. 

There may come a time, however, when cither the system itself 
or certain ways in which it functions becomes objectionable to those 
whose class status entitles them to a limited number of benefits. 
They may be thwarted in their efforts to increase their incomes and 
improve their standard of living; they may find the roads to social 
ascendancy blocked by systematic efforts of the upper classes to 
entrench themselves; they may even view the upper classes as 
exploiters whose privileged position is maintained at the expense 
of the disadvantaged. The frustrations and antagonisms arising 
from this situation may eventually find expression in an ideology of 
class conflict and in an organized effort to effect a change in the 
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status quo, either through minor reforms or through a revolution 
designed to change the entire class structure. Those occupying 
privileged positions likewise develop an ideology in support of the 
system and muster whatever forces are available to further en¬ 
trench themselves and prevent changes that might be to their dis¬ 
advantage. 

Race Conflict 

There appears to be nothing inherent in the racial characteristics 
of human beings that makes them incompatible, yet in many areas 
of the world occupied by peoples of different racial extraction there 
are violent antagonisms that often lead to some form of overt con¬ 
flict. We arc concerned with the wav individuals react to others 

J 

whom they consider to be racially different and with the patterns 
of conflict which reflect racial hostilities. In this country the 
major conflict is between Negroes and whites, but in some sections 
there are pronounced antagonisms between whites and Orientals 
and between American Caucasians and American Indians. 

So long as the American Negro occupied and accepted a low- 
castc position characteristic of a system of slavery there was little 
antagonism between him and upper-caste whites. He was definitely 
an asset to the white man and in no sense could be considered a 
competitor. The prevailing attitude toward him was that of kindly 
benevolence for he was considered both biologically and socially 
inferior. As a general rule the enslaved Negroes themselves ac¬ 
cepted the caste system and the white man as their master. With 
the emancipation of slaves, however, there came a change, at least 
theoretically, in the relative positions of the two groups. Freedom 
from slavery meant freedom to compete with the white man and 
therefore a challenge to white supremacy. 

1 hrough the years the American Negro has become increasingly 
competitive as he has striven for a position of equality accorded 
him. in theory, by the ideology of a democratic society. Every ad¬ 
vancement the Negro has made, whether in education, in voca¬ 
tions, in the arts, or in science, has brought him more closely in 
competition with the white race for benefits that were traditionally 
an upper-caste monopoly. Although Negroes as a group arc fre¬ 
quently praised for the progress they have made against difficult 
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obstacles, whites have, in general, resented and resisted specific 
advancements because they see in them a threat to their cherished 
status. Their professed hostility is not so much toward the colored 
man as a Negro, but toward him as a competitor. The common 
expression, “I don’t object to Negroes as long as they stay in their 
place,” illustrates this fact. Obviously “their place” is a low- 
caste position, and any attempt to rise from this status is looked 
upon with disfavor. 

Overt physical conflict between Negroes and whites, aside from 
individual conflicts that often occur, usually takes the form of a 
lynching or a riot. There arc, however, important differences be¬ 
tween these two conflict patterns. In the lynching process a mob 
of whites, seeking revenge for an alleged crime committed against 
a white person, seizes the offender, spirits him away from officers 
of the law, and either hangs, shoots, or burns the victim. The al¬ 
leged crime for which such punishment is meted out may be rape 
or murder, insulting or threatening remarks to a white man, or 
sexual advances toward a white woman. \\ here the lynching 
pattern is accepted there is ordinarily no disposition to deal with 
the offender through the process of a legal trial. Mob violence 
becomes a substitute for legal justice. 

The race riot as a pattern of conflict has been more typical of 
the North than of the South. When a conflict is precipitated by 
some untoward event following an accumulation of racial tensions 
and hostilities, the two sides are arrayed against each other in a 
fairly even match of strength. Consequently, in a major riot, 
there arc apt to be losses on both sides, and the conflict may never 
end decisively in favor of cither group of rioters. Bloody riots have 
occurred in many of the large cities of the country, including Wash¬ 
ington, Chicago, Detroit, and St. Louis. 

Hostilities toward other racial minorities arc pronounced in cer¬ 
tain areas, but they almost never culminate in a lynching, and 
rioting is relatively rare. Instead, they arc apt to be manifest in 
various forms of discrimination or segregation, or in personal con¬ 
flicts between individuals. Hostile action of whites toward Ori¬ 
entals probably occurs more often on the West Coast than else¬ 
where in this country. There one finds considerable prejudice 
and discriminatory action against Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, Ko 
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reans, and Filipinos as these minority peoples have competed against 
Caucasians. In many parts of the country, particularly in the 
Southwest, the Mexican, while more precisely a nationality rather 
than a racial group, is also the object of considerable discrimina¬ 
tory action. 


Religious Conflict 

Although most religious systems include an ethical code which 
emphasizes such values as toleration, charity', and the “brother¬ 
hood of man,” there is nevertheless a great amount of religious 
prejudice. This is due in part to the tendency of many individuals 
to glorify their own religious ideologies and practices, and at the 
same time to look with some distrust upon rival, or at least dif¬ 
ferent, systems. It is not a long step from distrust to actual hos¬ 
tile action, which may take the form of vilification, persecution, 
avoidance, discrimination, or physical attack. If the religious dif¬ 
ferences are also accompanied by ethnic or racial differences the 
prospects for conflict are greatly increased. So deep do religious 
sentiments run that ideological differences often form the basis of 
violent hatreds and overt forms of conflict. 

History is replete with instances of wars, pogroms, riots, forced 
migrations, and individual persecutions, all conducted in the name 
of religion. The mass attacks on Jews in western Europe, the hos¬ 
tile attitude of Mohammedans toward “Christian dogs,” the mas¬ 
sacres of Moslems and Hindus in India, the expulsion of the Mor¬ 
mons from American communities, the mutual recriminations of 
Catholics and Protestants—these arc only a few examples of a phe¬ 
nomenon that is almost universal in its scope. 

One of the most serious aspects of religious conflict is the phi¬ 
losophy of anti-Semitism and the resultant attacks on Jews. While 
discrimination and violence have occurred for centuries, during 
which time there have been recurring waves of anti-Semitism, the 
systematic onslaught on Jews in Nazi Germany was unprecedented 
in its intensity and brutality. No such extremes of hostility have 
ever occurred in this country, vet anti-Semitic prejudices are wide¬ 
spread. Commonly they find expression in discrimination against 
Jewish indiv iduals or propaganda attacks on the Jews as a religious 
or “racial" group. Some of the “native” fascist movements that 
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have arisen from time to time, such as the Ku Klux Klan and the 
Christian Front, have been openly anti-Semitic and their leaders 
have carried on a systematic campaign of vilification against the 
Jews. 

Inasmuch as the United States is predominantly a Protestant 
country, Catholics have probably been victims of hostile action 
more often than Protestants. Prejudices are perpetuated in part 
through the process of indoctrination of children by parents, in 
part through systematic propaganda campaigns conducted by adults 
in both groups. Such organizations as the Ku Klux Klan arc both 
anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic, while part of the ideological stock-in- 
trade of groups like Jehovah’s Witnesses is specifically directed 
against the Catholic Church. 

Political Conflict 

There is an adage to the effect that political elections represent 
the substitution of ballots for bullets. The implication of this 
aphorism is that destructive and violent conflict between compet¬ 
ing interest groups is avoided, or at least reduced to a minimum, 
through the social mechanism of an election rather than the exer¬ 
cise of physical power. When such a system breaks down, or when 
no adequate provisions arc made for registering the will of the 
public through fair elections, the result may be a revolution or a 
coup d’etat through forcible seizure of power by those who can 
command the most gunfire. Political parties arc, therefore, con¬ 
flict groups whose members have agreed to abide by certain rules 
in their struggle for power. At least this is true of the democracies. 
In totalitarian societies there is only one legal political party; hence 
there can be no open political contest as we have conic to know it 
in a democratic society. If there is a fundamental change in the 
existing political system it may come only through revolution or 
war and the forcible expulsion of those in positions of authority. 

Domestic Conflict 

One may infer from divorce rates and data on desertions that 
the home, in this country and elsewhere, is the scene of consider¬ 
able personal strife. Indeed, since all personal clashes within the 
home do not end in separation it is certain that the amount of 
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conflict is more than divorce and desertion rates would indicate. 
Just how much more can perhaps never be known. 

Domestic conflict may arise from a wide variety of issues, but 
almost always it reflects divergent values held by individuals who are 
unable or unwilling to reconcile their differences. Sometimes it 
occurs over conflicting interpretations of appropriate roles within 
the family group. Often it is symptomatic of basic differences 
in tastes and interests. If there are fundamental moral or religious 
differences which cannot be reconciled there are likely to be per¬ 
sonal tensions. Not infrequently emotional conflicts develop over 
matters relating to sex. Financial matters may likewise present 
an issue from which personal conflict emerges. As long as mar¬ 
riages occur between individuals from different social backgrounds 
and having divergent values concerning what is important, inter¬ 
esting, true, or beautiful, then personal clashes, if not inevitable, 
arc at least likely to occur. 

Another aspect of domestic conflict centers around relations be¬ 
tween parents and children. In a homogeneous society character¬ 
ized by a uniformity of values and interests, children accept the 
values and mode of life of their parents because they are not aware 
of any others. But in a society having a wide differentiation of 
values, interests, and patterns of behavior the younger members 
may reject the values emphasized in the home and even repudiate 
their parents whom they often regard as “old-fashioned” or “be¬ 
hind the times.” In modern urban society the revolt of youth is 
more or less inevitable in the very nature of the situation, and un¬ 
less the parents have sonic understanding of the centrifugal forces 
that pull the child away from the home and influence his sense of 
values, serious conflict is likely to occur. Among immigrant fam¬ 
ilies whose cultural backgrounds arc different from the prevailing 
patterns in this country, there has been a pronounced tendency 
for children to reject the parental way of life and to secure social 
status by accepting the values of their friends or schoolmates. 

Community Conflict 

Any conflict occurring within a community setting is, in a cer¬ 
tain sense, community conflict. We shall, however, confine the 
concept to those situations in which a considerable segment of 
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the community is arrayed against another segment. Racial or 
ethnic conflict in a local setting is community conflict. Political 
elections represent community conflict in so far as they may reflect 
the cleavage between “town and gown” elements or between racial 
and cultural groups. When the people living “on the other side 
of the tracks” come to think of themselves as having something in 
common and as being opposed by the residents from the “better” 
sections of the community, or vice versa, some overt expression of 
hostility is likely to occur. 

Where there is a heavy and rapid influx into a community of 
people having different social backgrounds and therefore divergent 
social values, conflict is often the outcome. Such a condition 
developed in numerous communities during the war when large 
numbers of persons flocked into areas which were not prepared to 
receive them. As outsiders, “strangers within the gates,” they 
frequently violated prevailing customs and mores and in so doing 
found themselves in conflict with the permanent residents having 
a different set of cherished values. Such conflicts arc often present 
in “boom” towns, such as mining or oil communities, whose poly¬ 
glot population, largely transient, is more interested in personal 
gain than in maintaining a stable community life. Conflict in such 
communities often takes the form of general lawlessness, particu¬ 
larly crimes of violence and other violations of the moral code. 


THE NATURE OF COOPERATION 


The foregoing discussion of competition and conflict should 
not blind us to the important fact that cooperation between in¬ 
dividuals and groups is one of the basic social processes. Man has 
always sought and received the assistance of his fellows. The very 
fact that people live and work harmoniously together, that they 
develop and maintain certain rules of conduct in the form of laws 
and customs, that they participate in organized group activities 
is indicative of the cooperative nature of human society. It is thus 
through cooperative interaction between individuals and groups 
that the institutional structure of society is maintained. Indeed, 
without mutual assistance in the form of organized cooperative 
living it is doubtful if the human species could survive. 
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The very existence of groups testifies to the fact that man shares 
with others certain responsibilities and obligations, and by so doing 
shares also in the fruits of cooperative undertakings. Community 
life itself is a product of cooperation in so far as the people agree on 
certain rules of behavior and act collectively, either directly or 
through their chosen representatives, to interpret and enforce such 
rules; likewise, it is a product of cooperation in the sense that in¬ 
dividuals within the community act collectively in maintaining 
social institutions and associations through which human needs 
may be met. 

Direct and Indirect Cooperation 

Cooperation, as Maclver points out, may be either direct or 
indirect. Direct cooperation occurs when two or more persons 
work together doing the same or similar tasks. Farmers as neigh¬ 
bors may exchange work by assisting each other in their respective 
fields; by working together they may be able to achieve more than 
by working separately. Indirect cooperation occurs when two or 
more persons work together toward some common end but at dif¬ 
ferent tasks. The division of labor characteristic of many organized 
activities is illustrative of indirect cooperation. One finds in an 
industrial establishment, say an automobile assembly plant, many 
individuals working at different but closely related tasks, toward 
the common objective of producing a finished vehicle. It is this 
synchronization of activities that has made possible our modern 
system of mass production. Within a college, teachers, students, 
administrators, janitors, stenographers, and other functionaries en¬ 
gaged in the performance of a variety of tasks offer another example 
of indirect cooperation toward the common objective of education 
and research. For such cooperation to occur, however, the ac¬ 
tivities of each individual must be integrated into a complex sys¬ 
tem in which the various roles are synchronized more or less 
effectivelv toward the desired end. This synchronizing of roles im- 
plies not only certain responsibilities which individuals must as¬ 
sume but also certain limitations upon the individual’s freedom to 
act. 

Whether cooperation is direct or indirect, it can occur only when 
there are common understandings and objectives, which are in 
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turn dependent upon the transmission of ideas through the various 
media of communication. Such cooperation may and does take 
place on a personal and informal level between individuals cither 
as members of the same group or as members of different groups; 
it may also occur through formal action taken within the frame¬ 
work of social organization, cither by all or part of the members 
of a group acting in concert, or by their chosen representatives. 
Members of a labor union, for example, may authorize their of¬ 
ficers to give financial assistance to a local welfare organization in 
caring for the needy; or union members, acting on their own indi¬ 
vidual initiative, may cooperate informally with their neighbors in 
caring for particular persons in distress. 


Cooperation and Competition 

Competition as an ongoing social process is always tempered by 
cooperative arrangements between individuals and groups who are. 
or may be, striving for the same goals. In a very real sense, then, 
there is competitive cooperation or, if one prefers, cooperative com¬ 
petition. If the two processes arc complementary, they arc also 
antithetical. While competition is dissociative and disintegrative 
in its results, cooperation is associative and integrative; in competi¬ 
tion the success of one individual or group tends to be accompanied 
by the failure of other individuals or groups, while in cooperation 
the success of one may mean the success of another. 1 he very 
restrictions on competition which we have discussed earlier arc 
themselves forms of cooperation. 

Cooperation and Conflict 

While conflict may be purely a personal matter involving only 
two individuals, if there are several or many persons concerned the 
element of cooperation enters into the situation. Groups can 
carry on a conflict most successfully if they cooperate in the enter¬ 
prise because “in union there is strength.” In a conflict involving 
many persons there is commonly a heightening of morale and of 
esprit de corps among individuals on both sides. This is manifest 
in a closer feeling of unity derived from the common realization 
that cooperative, not merely individual, action is necessary if defeat 
is to be avoided. The more hard-pressed a group becomes, or- 
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dinarily the stronger the bond of fellowship between its members. 
Minor differences of opinion, or personal conflicts over petty mat¬ 
ters, become less significant as individuals grow increasingly aware 
of the larger issue confronting the entire group. Hence there is a 
tendency for them to lay aside many questions pertaining to the 
ordinary affairs of life and act in concert toward the greater ob¬ 
jective. If the stakes arc high and the existence of the group itself 
is actually in jeopardy, social pressure may be exerted on dissident 
or non-conforming members to force them to cooperate in the com¬ 
mon undertaking. Thus groups in a state of conflict have a com¬ 
pactness, a solidarity, far more pronounced than when they arejiot 
engaged in a struggle. 

FORMS OF ORGANIZED COOPERATION 

While any organized group, by its very nature, is a cooperative 
undertaking even though its major function may be opposition to 
other groups, there arc associations that have as their principal 
objective the integration of activities of individuals and groups 
toward common objectives. A ministerial alliance, representing 
various religious groups within a community, is not only a coopera¬ 
tive enterprise in itself but it functions also to facilitate cooperation 
between religious organizations having a common denominator of 
moral and religious values. The Federal Council of Churches and 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews are interchurch 
organizations maintained by cooperating religious bodies to pro¬ 
mote certain ideals and programs. Industrial councils composed 
of representatives from management and labor are organized forms 
of cooperation between two groups which may have both similar 
and different objectives. Through parent-teacher associations both 
parents and teachers work toward the common goal of improving 
education for the youth of the community. Competing business 
men cooperate through chambers of commerce, real estate boards, 
trade associations, and other organizations which may be used 
for the attainment of certain objectives. Federations of labor 
unions arc likewise cooperative arrangements between variously 
organized groups of workers. 

A few additional forms of cooperative organization may be men- 
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tioned for illustrative purposes. One of these is agricultural co¬ 
operatives, maintained by “producers” to facilitate the marketing 
of farm products. Another is consumers’ cooperatives, organiza¬ 
tions owned and operated by consumers for the purpose of reduc¬ 
ing the costs of commodities. Some cooperative organizations are 
concerned both with production and distribution. A third type 



1 'ifth session of United Nations Economic and Social Council opens at Lake 
Success, July, 1947. This organization represents one type of cooperation on 
an international scale. (Official UN photograph. Department of Public 

Information) 


is credit unions, financial organizations combining both invest¬ 
ment and lending facilities and operating principally for the benefit 
of individuals with modest incomes. In the field of international 
relations the United Nations represents an attempt to expedite the 
cooperation of countries through an organization of member states. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 • Name some examples of animal species that have failed to survive in 
the struggle for existence. 

2 ■ 1° "hat extent would you say your own efforts, or those of your friends. 
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arc directed toward specific status goals rather than the objective of actual 

survival? What are some of these goals? 

3. Discuss the proposition that freedom to compete is best achieved when 

there are restrictions placed upon competition. 

4. Give some examples of ways in which competition is controlled and 

regulated by government. By custom. 

5. Why is it important to consider the subjective attitudes and values of 

individuals in order to understand the nature and causes of conflict? 

6. Conflicts between Negroes and whites in this country are more frequent 
than was the case a century ago. How do you account for this increase? 

7. What arc some of the manifestations of class conflict in this country? 

8. In light of the analysis of competition and conflict presented in this 
chapter, evaluate the proposition that man is instinctively pugnacious. 

9. Discuss World War II from the standpoint of the various factors that 
precipitated the conflict. 

10. The clement of cooperation is universal even though men are in com¬ 
petition and conflict with each other. Elaborate on this generalization by 
giving concrete illustrations. 

11. Drawing upon your own personal experiences, what are some of the 
ways in which you cooperate with others toward similar or common objec¬ 
tives? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Make an analysis of a specific conflict situation with which you are per- 
sonally familiar, indicating the various factors that have contributed to the 
conflict, the forms which the conflict itself has assumed, and the possible 
methods of alleviating the conflicting relationships. 

2. Select some group or association such as a chamber of commerce, a 
ministerial alliance, or a federation of labor unions and analyze it from the 
standpoint of the way the organization integrates the activities of its mem¬ 
bership toward desired objectives. 

3. Make a study of a producers' or consumers’ cooperative organization, 
emphasizing particularly the specified objectives, the structural characteristics 
of the association, and the ways in which the members actually cooperate 
toward achic\ ing the desired goals. 
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ACCOMMODATION AND ASSIMILATION 


’The concept of accommodation applies to the various forms of 
psychological and social adjustment that individuals or groups 
make to their environment. This environment represents a total 
situation which is composed of many interrelated elements—biologi¬ 
cal, social, psychological, and physical. More specifically, man 
must make some sort of adjustment to his physical and natural en¬ 
vironment, to individuals or groups within his area of experience, 
and to institutional forms and ideologies that are a part of his cul¬ 
tural surroundings. We are particularly concerned with the ad¬ 
justments between interacting individuals and groups. 

THE NATURE OF ACCOMMODATION 

One is justified in speaking of accommodation both as a state and 
as a process. As a state it has reference to the degree of accom¬ 
modation at any particular time. Thus we may say that a person 
is well accommodated, meaning that his relationships to others are 
harmonious and emotionally or intellectually satisfying. As an 
ongoing process we may think of accommodation in its dynamic 
aspects, of increasing or decreasing adjustments of individuals and 
groups as they interact with each other in competitive and conflicting 
relationships. 

Accommodation mav also be viewed both in terms of the in- 
dividual’s subjective reactions and in terms of his overt behavior. 
Subjectively, his relationships with others may so completely fulfill 
his basic physiological and psychological needs that he comes to 
accept and enjoy the various social positions which he occupies, 
the roles he is expected to perform, and his relationships with others. 
The individual, for example, may be accommodated to his job, 
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which can mean that he accepts the social status that his vocation 
affords, enjoys doing the tasks that arc assigned him, derives satis¬ 
faction from his work relations with others, both his fellow workers 
and his emplovcrs, and finds the physical setting of employment 
suitable to his needs. Similarly, one may speak of accommodation 
to the family situation, the neighborhood situation, the school 
situation, to situations involving interracial, interclass, and inter¬ 
national relationships, and so on. Accommodation of groups is 
likewise psychological because relationships between groups arc in 
the final analysis a matter of attitudes and values of the individual 
members. 

On the behavioral level, accommodation of the individual or 
group involves overt expression, both verbal and nonverbal. If the 
person conforms outwardly to the established norms of his group, 
if his overt acts in his relationships with others arc such as to fa¬ 
cilitate interpersonal or intergroup harmony and friendliness, or if 
he cooperates with others in common undertakings that may be 
of mutual benefit, then he has fulfilled certain of the requirements 
necessary for successful accommodation. Conflict between indi¬ 
viduals or groups implies, obviously, the absence of accommoda¬ 
tion. The delinquent whose behavior runs counter to the sanc¬ 
tioned norms is not accommodated in an overt sense, whatever may 
be his motives for such behavior. 

The subjective and overt aspects of accommodation arc not, how¬ 
ever, inevitably linked with each other. The individual who is 
psychologically unadjusted in his marital relationships docs not 
necessarily quarrel with his spouse, secure a divorce, or refuse to 
cooperate in common family undertakings. An individual may 
have a distaste for his job, dislike his employer, or resent what he 
considers exploitation; but these attitudes may never be expressed 
m such overt acts as absenteeism, strikes, or insubordination. 
Groups may coordinate their activities and cooperate for mutual 
benefits though the members on both sides may be hostile in their 
attitudes and work together only with reluctance. 

Dynomic Character of Accommodation 

Where new social situations are constantly occurring and old 
ones being modified it is well-nigh impossible for the individual to 
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be satisfactorily accommodated in every sphere of life. At any rate, 
subjective accommodation to most situations and to other indi¬ 
viduals is a relative matter at best. Today he may feel in tune with 
the world, magnanimous toward his friends and charitable toward 
his enemies; tomorrow the world may be black, his friends dull or 
unreasonable, his enemies deserving only of his ill will. Some 
individuals appear to be consistently well accommodated to most 
situations; others are chronic malcontents whose dissatisfaction 
extends to all areas of social relationships. 

What is true of individual adjustment applies also to interre¬ 
lationships between groups. At a particular time, or on a certain 
level, groupings may coordinate their activities in a mutually satis¬ 
factory manner; but difficulties may arise which disrupt these rela¬ 
tionships and lead to controversy or violence. In a competitive 
society a change in status of an individual or group, or an act that 
foreshadows such a change of status, may be interpreted by others 
as a threat to their own position. Thus interpersonal or intergroup 
harmony may be replaced by controversy, intensified effort to gain 
advantage, or even violent conflict. 

ACCOMMODATION IN SIMPLE AND COMPLEX SOCIETIES 

In a simple society in which social change is slow, most persons 
and groups appear to be reasonably well accommodated, both sub¬ 
jectively and objectively. Numerous primitive societies are such ex¬ 
amples. Here the individual accepts his status and performs his 
assigned roles as a matter of course. But the modern world pre¬ 
sents quite a different picture. Rapid cultural change in almost 
all spheres of life is so disruptive of social relationships that per¬ 
sonal and group unadjustments are virtually inevitable. The mul¬ 
tiplicity of values and behavior patterns in modern society also offers 
both opportunities and temptations to deviate from established 
norms. So numerous arc the social roles from which the individual 
may choose, and yet so great the likelihood of making a poor choice, 
that the “square peg in the round hole” type of adjustment obtains 
in the case of great numbers. The consequence is frustration and 
dissatisfaction. Racial, ethnic, economic, religious, class, and ideo¬ 
logical differences that are so characteristic of modern society make 
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accommodation, both on the individual and group level, difficult 
of achievement. 

Accommodation of Groups 

Personal relations are commonly of an associational character in 
that individuals act and think more or less collectively as a unit. 
In this sense groups compete, cooperate, or engage in conflict with 
each other. So interrelated and interdependent is human society 
that groups must maintain some kind of working relationships with 
other groups most of the time merely as a matter of expediency 
Such relationships may be characterized by friendly or unfriendh 
competition, or by cooperative activities toward some desired goal. 
From time to time these relationships arc disrupted and there is 
overt conflict. 

It is desirable, from the standpoint of societal welfare, that so¬ 
cially approved groups establish some kind of working relationship 
with others even though their interests conflict and their members 
arc mutually hostile. Employers and workers frequently engage in 
a struggle for power, but if the result of the struggle is not disastrous 
for one or the other, or the public at large, there must be a coordina 
tion of activities and cooperation toward common objectives. Re¬ 
ligious groups may be mutually antagonistic, but inasmuch as all 
of them possess certain rights in a democracy it is necessary that the 
members develop techniques of living together. The same prin¬ 
ciple applies to members of the “family” of nations. 


MECHANISMS OF ACCOMMODATION 

There arc various mechanisms by which accommodation of in¬ 
dividuals and groups may be achieved. The more important of 
these mechanisms arc discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Substitution 

One mechanism of accommodation involves the substitution of 
new goals for old ones that arc unattainable, or unsatisfying even 
if achieved. Individuals unable to achieve their desired goals com¬ 
monly develop a sense of frustration, which leads to aggressive 
activity. Such aggression, if not properly channeled, may be dis¬ 
ruptive of relationships with others or create within the individual 
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serious emotional disturbances. By orienting the individual toward 
new objectives, and perhaps assisting him in attaining them, he may 
become accommodated as his frustrations are resolved and his wishes 
satisfied. The principle of substitution also applies to accommoda¬ 
tion on the level of intergroup relationships. In a highly competi¬ 
tive or conflicting situation, accommodation may be achieved if 
the groups involved redefine their objectives and set up new goals 
more in conformity with the values of the others. 

Modifying the Situation 

The same results may also be accomplished for the individual 
by modifying a situation to which he may be unsatisfactorily ad¬ 
justed. This may involve one of any number of possible changes 
in the social or physical environment. It may be achieved through 
a new and more satisfactory social status for the individual, or a 
modification of the attitudes of the person's associates, or a com¬ 
plete removal of the person to a new environment. It may be 
achieved through a new job, different group affiliations, more sat¬ 
isfactory home surroundings, a different school situation. Many 
unadjusted children, for example, have been successfully accom¬ 
modated by the simple method of transferring them from an un¬ 
satisfactory school situation to one that provides fulfillment for 
their fundamental psychological and emotional needs. 

Compromise 

When conflict between individuals or groups appears to be im¬ 
minent, or has actually occurred, accommodation may be accom¬ 
plished through compromise. In compromise there are mutual 
concessions in which both parties to a dispute surrender in part 
their claims, demands, or objectives for the sake of a working agree¬ 
ment that is considered highly desirable. Compromise does not 
necessarily imply any fundamental change in the values of indi¬ 
vidual contestants: they mav continue to be hostile in their atti- 
tudes or firm in their convictions, but for the sake of the advantages 
accruing from cooperation or smoother working relationships they 
arc willing to make certain concessions. On the other hand, per¬ 
sons involved in a controversy may come to appreciate the point of 
view of the opposite side and develop a more conciliator)' attitude 
toward the claims of their rivals, or admit the unreasonableness of 
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their own position. This is essentially the same as tolerance ex¬ 
cept that the change in attitude occurs after a controversy has de¬ 
veloped. 

Conversion 

Sometimes the accommodation of the individual is a matter of 
conversion. In conversion the person becomes reoriented psycho¬ 
logically and socially from an old and unsatisfying way of life toward 
a new set of values and social relationships. If the conversion is 
genuine and not merely a matter of form, the convert finds an inner 
serenity from his spiritual rebirth and his new associations that 
represents, for the time being at least, a highly satisfying state of ac¬ 
commodation. Ordinarily conversion is thought of as an aspect 
of religious experience, but the principle applies also to accom¬ 
modation in the secular realm. One may become converted, say, 
to a new political faith—from Republicanism to Socialism, from 
capitalism to communism, or vice versa. 


Rotionolization 


An individual may achieve accommodation by finding reasons, 
sound or unsound, that justify his conduct, views, or status, thereby 
avoiding frustrations, mental conflicts, feelings of inferiority, or 
other unsatisfying psychological states. This is rationalization. 
f> for example, one can explain satisfactorily to himself his defeat 
°n grounds that others have also been unsuccessful, or that lie wasn’t 
given a fair chance, rather than face the real reasons for his failure, 
lc " la y av oid frustrations and a sense of inadequacy. Members of 
exploited groups may endure the unpleasantness of exploitation by 
rationalizing that it is “God’s will” and therefore right. SI aves and 
"omen as exploited groups have commonly accommodated them- 
c ves to a system of exploitation through such reasoning process, 
n inmate of a prison may effect an adjustment to the situation by 
ra finalizing that his punishment is merited and that society is 
justified in putting him “behind the bars.” 

Tolerance 


s individuals and groups interact in the process of living, play- 
* n g> and working together, either competitively or cooperatively, 
ccommodation may be achieved by the development of an attitude 
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of tolerance toward those who are different or who belong to a dif¬ 
ferent group. This may be stated simply as a “live and let live” 
philosophy; or, possibly more to the point, a “live and help live” 
attitude of cooperativencss. One of the familiar methods of ac¬ 
commodating racial, religious, and ethnic groups to each other is 
through the inculcation of attitudes of tolerance among those who 
differ in these respects. 

Coercion 

Following conflict, individuals and groups may become accom¬ 
modated on a superordinate-subordinate basis by the threat or use 
of coercion. Such coercion may involve physical force, economic 
pressure, or other measures designed to keep the defeated individuals 
or groups in a subordinate position and at the same time enlist their 
cooperation with the dominant elements. The relationship be¬ 
tween victors and vanquished after a war is commonly based on 
coercion, at least for a time. If a defeated nation appears willing 
to cooperate with the victorious power it is because the threatening 
specter of physical and economic force is constantly present. All so¬ 
cieties employ coercion to maintain peaceful relationships between 
individuals and groups. If law itself is a body of rules that define 
and govern the relationships of men, the observance of these rules 
is guaranteed, in the final analysis, by the threat of force as punish¬ 
ment for the transgressor. 

TECHNIQUES OF ACCOMMODATION 

In controversies that cannot be settled by the interested persons 
or groups the services of an impartial intermediary arc often utilized 
to facilitate a working agreement between the contestants. This 
procedure in effecting an accommodation between the two sides 
may take the form of mediation, conciliation, or arbitration. 

Mediation and Conciliation 

Both mediation and conciliation are forms of intervention in a 
dispute by a disinterested third party, commonly at the invitation of 
the disputants themselves. But whereas the mediator is merely a 
go-between performing messenger service between the disputants, 
imposing neither his will nor his judgment in the settlement of the 
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controversy, the conciliator attempts to bring the disputants into 
agreement by offering suggestions or advice concerning the con¬ 
troversial issue . 1 In neither mediation nor conciliation are the dis¬ 
putants under any necessary obligation to come to an agreement, 
though the fact that they invite outsiders to intervene in the case 
is indicative of their desire to arrive at a working arrangement. 

Arbitration 

Arbitration is also a form of intervention, but unlike mediation 
and conciliation the disputants arc obligated to accept the arbiter’s 
judgment, which is binding on the persons or groups involved in 
the controversy. A dispute may be submitted voluntarily to arbi¬ 
tration by both sides, or in the event of an impasse which may lead to 
destructive conflict or serious losses to the general public, an arbiter 
may be appointed by a judicial or executive authority even if the 
disputants are opposed to such procedure. In the case of arbitra¬ 
tion the impartial “third party” may be a single person serving as a 
referee, or a board consisting of several distinguished but qualified 
persons. 

Accommodation in Labor Disputes 

Industrial conflicts between management and labor arc often set¬ 
tled through an outside intermediary when the disputants them¬ 
selves can arrive at no satisfactory agreement. During World 
War II, for example, the War Labor Board was created by Congress 
to assist in the settlement of controversies between management 
and workers. If a labor dispute could not be settled by the inter¬ 
ested parties, the Board was authorized to investigate the case and 
empowered to settle the controversy by arbitration. 

In some cities labor relations panels have been established for the 
purpose of facilitating working relationships between management 
and labor. These panels, consisting of representatives from man¬ 
agement, labor, and the general public, investigate sources of ten¬ 
sion between employers and workers and offer recommendations 
for the settlement of possible disputes before controversies dc- 

1 Hi esc terms arc commonly used synonymously in the field of labor relationships. 
Indeed, mediation as we use the term is perhaps an uncommon procedure in labor 
disputes since mediators tend to become conciliators by attempting to help settle the 

controversy. 
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velop into a strike or some other form of conflict. The panel itself 
has no authority in the settlement of disputes but instead functions 
as an advisory body in providing a modified conciliation service. In 
some industries there are standing committees composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from management and labor whose function is to investi¬ 
gate and review various matters of concern to both groups with a 
view to correcting situations that might lead ultimately to industrial 

conflict. 



Kashmir question before United Nations Security Council. The Council 
granted I lie request of the Pakistan Government for a postponement of the 
considcialion of the Indian complaint on the situation in Kashmir. Lake 
Success. N V.. January 6, iqqS. (Official UN photograph, Department of 

Public Information) 


Accommodation in International Relationships 

! hese procedures in the settlement of disputes in the field of 
labor--management relations have long been applied to interna¬ 
tional relationships. In the event a controversy between countries 
remains unsolved and a conflict appears likely, one or more govern¬ 
ments not involved in the dispute may intervene in the situation by 
attempting to bring the disputants into agreement and thereby 
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settle the issue. Because of the far-reaching consequences of any 
international conflict, most governments are willing to offer their 
services in the adjudication of disputes of this type. Frcqucntlv 
the countries involved in the controversy request the intervention 
of outsiders. This procedure is comparable to conciliation in the 
field of labor relations. Where countries arc actually engaged in 
war attempts at mediation may be undertaken by nonbelligerent 
nations which act as a go-between, carrying communications be¬ 
tween the warring countries whose governments are not in direct 
contact with each other. In reality, of course, such mediation is 
likely to involve efforts at conciliation by the intervening nations. 

Actual arbitration of disputes between nations is made difficult 
because no international authority has power to enforce a judgment 
by outside intervening governments. In practice, however, the great 
powers, or combinations of them, may enforce the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of disputes between smaller nations by economic pressure or 
military intervention. But among the powerful nations of the world 
there is no recognized authority for the arbitration of controversies; if 
they cannot settle the disputes through their own resources, then 
war is a probability. 


SOCIAL INSTRUMENTALITIES FOR EFFECTING ACCOMMODATION 

One finds in every society numerous instrumentalities for facilitat¬ 
es ^ le accommodation of individuals and groups. On the per¬ 
sonal level, and dealing with the subjective reactions of the individ¬ 
ual, are psychiatric and psychoanalytic clinics employing recognized 
therapeutic techniques for helping the person make a satisfactory 
adjustment. Social work in general is concerned largely with the 
accommodation of individuals and groups. The growth of social 
'vork as a profession and the development of numerous types of 
social-work organizations and activities have occurred because the 
complexity of modern civilization has increased the difficulties of 
personal and collective adjustment. 

Special agencies, as noted earlier, have been created to assist in 
!c settlement of controversies between employers and employees, 
c iools are giving attention to matters relating to the accommoda- 
’°n of individuals and groups, and the same is true of churches. 
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Interracial and interfaith councils are set up to prevent or reduce 
conflicts between racial and religious groups where hostile attitudes 
prevent amicable relationships. In the international realm a bold 
attempt is being made to shape the United Nations into an effective 
instrumentality for the promotion of peace and the adjudication of 
disputes that threaten the disruption of peaceful relationships be¬ 
tween countries. International conferences are held to discuss prob¬ 
lems of mutual concern to various nations and to pave the way for 
harmonious cooperation. Government itself, operating through a 
svstem of courts, legislative bodies, police organizations, and execu¬ 
tive authorities, is constantly concerned with the accommodation of 
individuals in all spheres of human relationships. 

THE NATURE OF ASSIMILATION 

Assimilation may be defined from a sociopsychological point of 
view as the changes that occur in an individual’s attitudes, values, 
beliefs, and habits as a result of prolonged contact with culture pat¬ 
terns other than the ones to which he has already been conditioned. 
When an individual moves from one cultural situation to another 
and remains in the latter a considerable period of time he often 
incorporates into his own personality many of the characteristics of 
those with whom he is associated in the new cultural surroundings. 

As in the case of accommodation, assimilation is both a state and 
a process. One may speak of the degree of assimilation which an 
individual manifests at anv particular time. As a process, how¬ 
ever, the concept applies to the dynamic changes that take place 
within the individual, that is, the modification of attitudes, beliefs, 
sentiments, and habit patterns. 

Assimilation and Accommodation 

While assimilation is a process in w hich an individual acquires the 
values, beliefs, sentiments, and habits characteristic of another cul¬ 
tural system, accommodation has reference to the psychological and 
social adjustment of individuals and groups to their surroundings, 
either to other persons or groups, or to a social or physical situation. 
Assimilation is a relatively gradual process involving fundamental 
changes in the individual's personality and scheme of life; acconi- 
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modation as a form of adjustment may be either slow or rapid, de¬ 
pending upon the individual or the various factors involved in a total 
situation. One mav become accommodated without becoming as- 
similated, though assimilation occurs most readily when individuals 
or groups are accommodated to each other and have developed a 
mutually satisfactory system of relationships. Accommodation as a 
form of adjustment involves a wide range of situations and relation¬ 
ships in almost every conceivable sphere of an individual’s life, from 
the cradle to the grave. Assimilation occurs when an individual 
comes in contact with cultural forms that arc dissimilar to those of 
his own social background. 

Assimilation and Naturalization 

Merely becoming a citizen in the legal sense docs not necessarily 
imply assimilation. Nor is the assimilative process dependent upon 
the legal status of citizenship except in so far as such status may pro¬ 
vide certain opportunities for increased participation in social life 
and therefore a better understanding and appreciation of the new 
cultural milieu. Many fully assimilated persons have, for justifia¬ 
ble reasons, remained “aliens” in a technical sense; on the other 
hand, numerous naturalized citizens have been onlv partially assimi 
kited, possibly for reasons which they themselves have been unable 
to overcome. Even loyalty to one’s adopted country does not imply 
full assimilation of one’s adopted culture. 

Assimilation in American Society 

In American society assimilation has occurred in various types 
of situations and among many peoples with widely different cultural 
backgrounds. During the course of their experiences and as a result 
°f their social contacts, immigrants have usually undergone per¬ 
sonality changes that betoken the assimilative process. Probably 
uiost of these immigrants eventually achieved a considerable degree 
°f assimilation. Negro slaves brought from Africa (against their 
wish, incidentally) were so abruptly cut off from their own cul¬ 
tural heritage that their assimilation, or at least that of their chil¬ 
dren, was very thorough indeed. Somewhat the reverse of this sit¬ 
uation has occurred in the case of American Indians, many of whom 
have been assimilated not as a result of migration to a new cultural sit- 
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uation but because a different culture was brought to tlieir own 
habitat and, in some instances, imposed upon them. The changes 
that occur in the values and habits of rural persons who migrate to 
the city and become associated with urban culture patterns is in 

essence a form of assimilation. 

Assimilation and Amalgamation 

Assimilation is concerned with the blending of cultures, amal¬ 
gamation with the blending of bloods. One is social and psycho¬ 
logical, the other physiological and biological. The outcome of one 
is a cultural hybrid, the product of the other is a biological hybrid. 
Yet there is often a close connection between the two. Although 
biological fusion may occur without any appreciable assimilation 
on the part of either of the individuals or groups between whom 
there arc sexual relations, assimilation is often accompanied by 
amalgamation if there are physical attractions and opportunities for 
sexual interplay. This amalgamative process may be the result of 
illicit sex relations, or it may occur as socially sanctioned intermar¬ 
riage. 

Wherever different races have come into sufficiently close contact 
to make possible assimilation, a considerable amount of racial blend¬ 
ing has occurred. No better illustration could be given than rela¬ 
tions between American Caucasians, on the one hand, and Negroes 
and Indians on the other. In the case of Negro-white relations the 
racial blending has occurred, for the most part, outside of marriage; 
while between Indians and whites this biological blending has been 
both illicit and socially approved through marriage. Where inter¬ 
marriage occurs between individuals who are both racially and cul- 
turallv distinct, assimilation is almost inevitable since each person 
in the marriage relationship is apt to be considerably influenced by 
the other. 

Assimilation and Socialization 

Something comparable to assimilation occurs when a child is in¬ 
ducted into the culture of its own group. This process is ordinarily 
known as socialization. Every individual at birth is an animal- 
nothing more. To become a human being the child must be so¬ 
cialized or acculturized, must learn the culture of its environs. Ac- 
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tually, assimilation and socialization are much the same as far as the 
learning process is concerned. But while assimilation is the result 
mainly of contacts outside the family group, socialization centers 
largely, though not entirely, around the home and school. Both 
processes may occur simultaneously, or assimilation may not occur 
until after the individual has been rather completely socialized. 

FACTORS AFFECTING ASSIMILATION 

The speed and extent of assimilation depend upon a number of 
factors in a total situation. One of these factors is personal capacity 
to comprehend the meanings implicit in a culture. This ability 
may be in part a matter of hereditary capacity, in part a matter of 
education. Other things being equal, the educated person may be 
assimilated more rapidly than the ignorant or dull individual whose 
understanding is limited. Young persons are assimilated much 
more rapidly than older ones whose thought and action patterns arc 
deeply ingrained. Still another factor is the psychological motiva¬ 
tion of the individual. One who is interested in identifying himself 
with a new culture is assimilated more easily than one who clings 
to his own cultural values and practices. Often the principal moti¬ 
vation is the desire for status, which may be achieved by identifica¬ 
tion, both inwardly and in outward appearance, with new culture 
patterns. Younger persons with limited sentimental attachment to 
their parents’ heritage may seek recognition by adopting the pre¬ 
vailing values and action patterns of others of similar age. 

One of the important factors in the assimilative process is the 
character of social interaction itself. If contacts between an “out- 
s, der and those identified more fully with the existing culture arc 
personal, intimate, and sympathetic, assimilation is usually fairly 
rapid, provided other conditions are also favorable. Conversely, if 
le c °utacts arc casual, impersonal and limited in number, or if the 
Person is socially or spatially isolated from cultural influences in his 
new milieu, assimilation is partial at best. It is not only possible 
ut fairly common for immigrants, especially older women, to be so 
lso ated from the influences of their new environment that they 
njniain almost completely unassimilated throughout their lives, 
ucked away in their little cultural “islands,” transplanted to Ameri- 
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can soil, these persons think and act in the manner to which they 
have always been accustomed. In the early days of slavery, Negroes 
attached to households as personal servants were assimilated much 
more rapidly than those assigned to plantations and having few inti- 

mate contacts with their white masters. 

Tire new culture may be introduced to the individual not only 
through personal contacts with others but also through various media 
of communication such as the press, the motion picture, or the radio. 
The foreign-language newspaper has always represented an impor¬ 
tant medium through which members of various ethnic groups have 
become acquainted with their new surroundings and acquired an 
understanding of American life. Such organizations as settlement 
houses in the larger cities, churches, and labor unions have likewise 
aided in the assimilation of individuals by providing opportunities 
for persons of different cultural backgrounds to meet together and 
participate in common undertakings. 

Obstacles to Assimilation 

Since the assimilation of the individual is in part dependent upon 
his social acceptance by others, prejudice and discrimination directed 
against him make it difficult for him to enter fully and freely into 
the cultural life of his community even if lie has the desire to do 
so. Among certain Americans there is a strong feeling against all 
alien groups. As a general rule, however, the prejudices against 
North European immigrants are milder than against those from 
southern and eastern Europe or Asiatic countries. Inasmuch as 
prejudicial discrimination tends to force the newcomer back in his 
own group for his intimate associational experiences, such hostile 
attitudes represent a barrier to assimilation. The fact that so many 
immigrants have chosen to live in segregated colonies in the com¬ 
munity is in part a reaction to the prejudices that are directed against 
them. 

The educational, economic, and vocational status of the new¬ 
comers is an important factor in the acceleration or retardation of the 
assimilative process. The great majority of immigrants have been 
dispossessed folk in quest of better jobs and financial security. 
Often they have been illiterate and untrained, qualified only for 
unskilled or semiskilled occupations. Prejudices have therefore been 
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directed against them not only as racially or culturally distinguishable 
foreigners but also as impoverished individuals having a low level 
of living and employed in low-status occupations. In more recent 
years, however, migrants to this country have been recruited mainly 
from the professional and owning classes, the harassed and dispos¬ 
sessed victims of the totalitarian fury in Europe. 


ASSIMILATION AND CULTURE 


Not infrequently the assimilative process leads to misunderstand¬ 
ings and even conflict between individuals of the same family group. 
Ordinarily children become assimilated more spccdilv into another 
culture than their parents. If in the process of becoming assimilated 
t ley reject the ways of their elders, if they repudiate their parents and 
f link of them as “old-fashioned” or “backward,” showing little re¬ 
spect for, or loyalty to, cherished parental values, and if the parents 
in turn have no understanding of the situation and arc critical of 
t icir children’s values and behavior, a serious conflict situation mav 
develop. Often the conflict centers around the rejection, by the 
c n dren, of family rituals, religious beliefs and observances, court- 
s nps or marriage patterns, parental authority, and customary roles or 
responsibilities within the home. A teen-age girl, for example, may 
, C cx P cc tcd by her immigrant parents to observe all the rules of 
icir ancestral village; but in the American metropolis she may 
accept the prevailing values and folkways of her age-group: smoking, 
going out without an escort, having dates without a chaperon, failing 
0 attend church on the Sabbath, showing no deference to her elders. 


The Crural Hybrid 

b 'c? n< i ^ 1C P roc ^ ucts °f the assimilative process is the cultural hy* 
$ ’ * lc P crs °n who is identified with two or more different cultural 

Dh CniS ^ Ending of cultures is thus in part a psychological 
^cnomcnon manifest by the incorporation, within the individual, 
d certain values, beliefs, sentiments, and habits characteristic of 

an rr CUltUral P attcrns - The fact tl latan indiv idual, particularly 
his U ’ cann °t shed his culture as he can his garments means that 
tyitj* 1 ^ ^ u ^ ura l acquisitions must be superimposed upon the old. 
,s p acement often coming gradually. It is natural, then, that 
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the cultural hybrid should have divided loyalties loyalties to the 
old, loyalties to the new. 

A few years ago R. E. Park coined the term marginal man, re¬ 
ferring to the individual who is a part of two or more cultures but 
not completely accepted by, or identified with, all of them. The 
marginal man is of course a cultural hybrid, but conceivably a cul¬ 
tural hybrid may be fully assimilated into two or more cultures and 
also socially acceptable in all of them. The marginal person lives 
on the fringe, so to speak, of at least one of the cultures. Because 
he is socially unaccepted, or because certain ties, loyalties, and con¬ 
victions make it impossible for him to be identified fully with an¬ 
other culture, he occupies a marginal position. 

Such cultural marginality has many ramifications in the individ¬ 
ual’s own personality and his social relationships. If his marginal 
position is due to social unacceptability reflecting the prejudices of 
others, lie may develop a sense of inferiority and insecurity. If he 
desires social acceptance but is unable to gain it he may become 
frustrated and embittered. Should the different cultures have con¬ 
flicting values and modes of conduct he may not be able to ration- 
alize the differences and resolve the conflicts within himself. 

Marginal status, on the other hand, gives the individual a cultural 

perspective that he might not otherwise have. Being only partly 

identified with another culture affords him a more objective view 

both of his own cultural heritage and of the svstem into which he is 

only partly assimilated. If cultural marginality involves hazards for 

the personality it is also intellectually stimulating. The marginal 

man is apt to be less ethnocentric, less culturally nearsighted, than 

the individual whose experiences have been confined to a single 

social svstem. 

* 


Intracultural Assimilation 

Within a heterogeneous society cultural differences are some¬ 
times as great as differences between nations. Thus the cultural 
patterns of an isolated rural community mav be quite distinct from 
those that exist in a great metropolis. Urbanization of the rural 
migrant who moves to the city is, therefore, a matter of assimilation 
into urban culture patterns. The rural person becomes urbanized 
not because he lives in a city but because he has acquired many of 
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the psychological and behavioral characteristics of urban people. 
Within the modern metropolis there is a multiplicity of culture 
patterns based upon ethnic, religious, and class distinctions and 
manifest in different modes of thought and behavior. 

Inasmuch as a social class has a kind of subculture that distin¬ 
guishes it from other social classes, the movement of an individual 
up or down the social scale is usually accompanied, or even preceded, 
by the assimilation of that person into a different class pattern. 
Wealth alone is ordinarily not a passport to a higher class; accept¬ 
ance of the individual is also contingent upon his acquisition of the 
values, manners, interests, and outward appearances considered ap¬ 
propriate for people on a particular social level. Thus persons who 
speak ungrammatically, ignore polite table etiquette, dress outland- 
ishly, and flout standards of personal cleanliness would hardly be 
acceptable on middle or upper class levels where standard English, 
politeness, conventional attire, and cleanliness are important v alues. 

OBJECTIVE ASPECTS OF ASSIMILATION 

One of the first stages of the assimilative process is the adoption 
of certain outward forms, such as prevailing styles of dress, and the 
acceptance of particular patterns of living and working. These 
changes, however, are often accommodative in character and in 
themselves do not necessarily represent any profound alterations of 
the personality. When individuals or groups arc linguistically dif¬ 
ferent the language barriers represent an obstacle to social interaction 
and make it difficult for persons so separated to share in common 
understandings and intellectual experiences. Learning the language 
is therefore preliminary to full assimilation into another culture. 
Mere knowledge of a language, however, does not imply immediate 
or speedy assimilation even though it does pave the way for a com¬ 
mon understanding and a more intimate sharing of experiences 
with those having a different cultural heritage. 

Changes in nomenclature are often indicative of the assimilative 
process. Outsiders who seek to identify themselves with the prcvail- 
ln g cultural patterns frequently change their family or given names 
to conform with the name forms prevailing in the adopted society. 
In some instances this may be done as a means of avoiding discrimina- 
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tion that may be directed against persons having names that label 
them as foreigners, but in most cases it probably represents a prefer¬ 
ence for the prevailing name forms. Thus the family name of 
Cohen may be changed to Cowan, or Schmidt to Smith, Adamczck 
to Adams, Mueller to Miller; Hoogestraat becomes Highstreet, or 
Becchetti is changed to Beck. In some instances the new name may 
bear no resemblance to the original one. Parents who themselves 
are undergoing assimilation may adopt Anglicized names for their 
children, at the same time retaining the family name form and their 
own original given names. The retention of original names, how¬ 
ever, does not necessarily imply that assimilation has not occurred, 
but may be merely indicative of pride in family or cultural heritage. 

Retention of Culturol Proctices 

Individuals or family groups may retain certain features of their 
original cultural heritage even though they may have been thor¬ 
oughly inducted into a different culture. Often folk practices with 
respect to the preparation and consumption of food, observance of 
social rituals, and the celebration of festive occasions are continued 
if there is a prideful interest in them and particularly if there is no 
social stigma attached. Indeed, customs of this type may become a 
symbol of unity for families and other groups that have undergone 
assimilation into the deeper meanings of the new culture. In most 
groups, however, there is a tendency to abandon these practices as 
oncoming generations lose the sense of identification with their 
cultural past. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Whal distinction mav be made between accommodation and cooper- 
a tion? 

2. How docs social change create problems of accommodation for indi¬ 
viduals and groups? 

3. Why is accommodation of the individual more difficult in a society 
characterized by cultural heterogeneity than in one having fairly uniform 
values and folkwavs? 

4. From your own observations and personal experience, how extensive 
arc vocational unadjustments? 

5. Give concrete examples of the various mechanisms of accommodation. 

6. Ilow are assimilation and amalgamation related to each other? 

7. What distinction would you make between assimilation and socializa¬ 
tion? 
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8. Why is the young person usually more easily assimilated into another 
culture than an older individual? 

9. How may assimilation lead to conflict? 

10. Not all ethnic groups coming to this country have been assimilated 
with equal rapidity. I low do you account for the differences in the rate of 
assimilation? 

11. What arc some of the personal problems that marginal individuals 
frequently encounter? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 


1. Make a study of the work of some organization like the War Labor 
Board in effecting working adjustments between management and labor dur¬ 
ing the war. An alternative would be an analysis of the plan that has been 
followed in Toledo, Ohio, in the accommodation of management and labor. 

2. Prepare a report on the work that has been done in the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, school system in the accommodation of racial and ethnic 


groups. 

3. Analyze the work of some agency or organization in your own com¬ 
munity that has been especially concerned with the accommodation of indi¬ 
viduals and groups? 

4. Write an account of your personal experiences with particular reference 
to your own efforts, successful or otherwise, to become accommodated in vari¬ 
ous spheres of life. 

5. Select some family representing a particular ethnic or nationality back¬ 
ground and observe the extent to which various members of the group have 
been assimilated into our own culture. Note those aspects of the original 


culture that have been preserved. 

6. Prepare a report on the problems and characteristics of the assimilative 
process with reference to some immigrant group now a part of American cul¬ 
ture. (Examples would be the Poles, Italians, Greeks, Swedes, Mexicans, 
Japanese, or Filipinos.) 
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COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR 


7W ll human behavior, aside from reflex actions and certain physio¬ 
logical functions of the organism, is collective behavior in the sense 
that individuals share collectively the meanings and understandings 
of the group and behave overtly in accordance with these understand¬ 
ings. From the cradle to the grave we are, with rare exceptions, 
members of some group, participate in the activities of that group, 
and share the ideas of others who have similar social connections. 
Life at all stages and ages is a collective undertaking. There has 
been a tendency in recent years, however, to restrict the term col¬ 
lective behavior to certain specific aspects of group life, particularlv 
such phenomena as social unrest, social movements, crowd be¬ 
havior, social epidemics, fashions, and fads. It is this restricted con¬ 
ception of collective behavior that we shall follow in our analysis. 
Obviously there can be no sharp distinction between collective be¬ 
havior so defined and collective behavior that encompasses all forms 
of group activity. 


FRUSTRATION AND UNREST 


In the competitive struggle for survival or the attainment of 
specific goals the individual is confronted with many obstacles, both 
physical and social. It is inevitable, therefore, that frustration 
s iould occur when aggressive tendencies cannot be carried out be¬ 
cause of the character of the situation or the individual’s own limita¬ 
tions. T he infant may reach for a distant toy and express the frus- 
ration arising from his failure to grasp it by crying or looking puzzled. 
s the individual matures, aggressive tendencies may be directed 
oward socially defined goals, the anticipation or realization of which 
would, he believes, provide him satisfaction. 
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Yet some of these goals are either altogether unattainable or at¬ 
tainable only with the expenditure of considerable physical or men¬ 
tal effort. The response of the individual to these obstacles may 
vary greatly, depending on the person’s temperament as well as 
upon the nature of the goal and the situations creating the obstacles. 
There may be dogged determination to attain the goal, in which 
case the individual may be richly rewarded by the emotional satis¬ 
faction that comes of attaining the cherished objective. There 
may be, on the other hand, only failure, accompanied by a sense of 
frustration, and manifested in attitudes of cynicism, bitterness, be¬ 
wilderment, dissatisfaction, or apathy. This feeling of frustration 
may be temporary or permanent; it may remain subjective in nature 
or it may be verbalized in the form of criticism, complaints, or other 
manifestations of discontent; it may, as a matter of fact, find expres¬ 
sion in aggressive action, cither individual or collective. 

So long as this sense of frustration and the discontent arising there¬ 
from arc confined to one individual the phenomenon may have rela¬ 
tively little significance for the broader aspects of collective behavior; 
but when many persons share the same or similar emotionally toned 
feelings of discontent, individual unrest becomes collective in nature. 
More often than not unrest arises from a social situation, indicating 
man’s dissatisfaction with existing social conditions through the 
failure of institutions to achieve fulfillment of human desires. 


Situations Creating Unrest 

It would not be feasible to catalogue all of the specific situations 
which give rise to individual or social unrest. There are undoubt¬ 
edly many persons who arc dissatisfied with their jobs because the 
associated status is not compatible with their conception of a de¬ 
sirable social position, because they find their occupational roles and 
relationships disagreeable, because their incomes are not sufficient to 
support the scale of living they cherish, or because the job itself 
provides no security against economic adversity. There is apt to 
be considerable unrest among minority peoples who, as objects of 
prejudice and discrimination, are prevented from achieving the status 
they desire or performing the roles they wish to play. There is, in 
our society, a great deal of dissatisfaction among individuals, both 
children and adults, for whom family relationships are frustrating 
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in the extreme. The political and economic system under which 
we live is the source of considerable discontent because the system 
and those who administer it arc often held responsible for the failure 
of individuals to attain desired objectives. Similarly, there is con¬ 
siderable dissatisfaction with religious ideologies and practices, with 
the educational system and the way it operates, with the courts, the 
press, the radio, and countless other things. 

Overt Aspects of Unrest 

Social unrest may be manifest in various overt reactions. Mass 
migrations often reflect the dissatisfaction of whole peoples with 
conditions that deny the fulfillment of their desires. Unrest among 
workers is commonly manifest in strikes, boycotts, mutinies, exces¬ 
sive absenteeism, and riots. Factional schisms that frequently occur 
in religious or political organizations are indicative of discontent. 
Religious sects, and political movements in the form of third parties, 
for example, arc commonly expressions of protest against the existing 
order of things. The same is true of certain types of crowd dem¬ 
onstrations such as parades and mass meetings. 

If social unrest is not channeled into some form of organized activ¬ 
ity it may be expressed in such excesses as drunkenness, erratic sexual 
behavior, orgiastic carousals, lawlessness, race rioting, vagabondage, 
or extravagant efforts to “keep up with the Joneses.” In a very 
real sense, however, it may become a psychological mainspring of so¬ 
cial change for when dissatisfaction with existing arrangements 
occurs individuals may be motivated to initiate new systems of 
thought or social relationships, or modify those that arc already 
in existence. Thus a social movement may come into existence. 

NATURE OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

A social movement may be defined as a collective effort to effect 
changes in the social order by substituting new values and suitable 
orms of organization for the ones already in existence. For a social 
movement to occur, two psychological conditions are necessary: 
v 1 ) a considerable number of individuals must have lost confidence 
111 ^ le efficacy or desirability of existing customs, beliefs, procedures, 
°r organized systems of relationships; and ( 2 ) they must have envi- 
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sioned the preferred social forms which they propose to substitute 
for the ones already in existence. The first condition implies unrest 
arising from the failure of the existing social order or parts thereof 
to meet satisfactorily the basic needs or desires of the persons who 
are identified with it. A social movement must therefore have both 
purpose and motivation. At the same time there must be organ¬ 
ization, if the goals betokening a new order of things are to be real¬ 
ized. These basic components of social movements, the subjective 
and the overt, are invariably interrelated, for only when the attitudes 
which individuals share in common are overtly expressed in a pattern 
of collective action can a social movement exist. 


Social Movements and Social Unrest 

Social and psychological conditions in the modern world, par¬ 
ticularly in democratic societies, are conducive to the development 
of social movements. Not only is there widespread social unrest, as 
wc have seen, but there is also widely prevalent a secular attitude that 
all aspects of the social order should be judged with a critical eye. 
In such a secularized civilization, therefore, many of the well-worn 
customs, traditions, beliefs, and institutions lose their sacred char¬ 
acter. They are “good” or “bad” only as they do or do not satisfy 
human needs; if they do not perform this function, or do not per¬ 
form it well, then they are likely to be sharply scrutinized. 

This docs not imply, however, that nobody is satisfied with the 
status quo, nor that there is a universal desire to bring about changes. 
The masses are essentially conservative, and even if they are restive 
under certain social conditions their desire for change is usually rel¬ 
ative to particular aspects of society, and not to the entire social 
system. The orthodox religionist, for example, may view an exist¬ 
ing system of religious beliefs and practices as the ultimate achieve¬ 
ment of God’s handiwork; at the same time he may look upon cer¬ 
tain political or economic systems as the work of the devil and 
devote his efforts to changing them. 

While mam persons may be dissatisfied with existing ideologies or 
systems of relationships that bear the earmarks of antiquity, others, 
looking back to the “good old days,” may be displeased with new 
social forms that have come into existence. Hence a social move¬ 
ment may be designed either to eliminate the old and substitute the 
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new, or eliminate the new and restore the old. Thus a movement 
may be either forward-looking or backward-looking. 


Reform and Revolutionary Movements 

A reform movement is an organized effort to effect certain seg¬ 
mental or piecemeal changes in the social system; a revolutionary 
movement, on the other hand, has for its objective the radical 
alteration of the entire institutional structure of society. Such a 
sharp conceptual distinction, however, docs not always exist in 
reality for the differences arc often matters of degree. Some so- 
called reform movements are so far-reaching in their effects on the 
social structure and on the masses of people that they are essentially 
revolutionary in character even though their stated objectives imply 
only limited changes. Nevertheless, certain important differences 
do exist, as might be easily observed in a comparative analysis of, say, 
the consumers' cooperative movement and the communist move¬ 
ment. 

There are also differences in the extent to which reform and 
revolutionary movements challenge certain basic assumptions or 
tenets. The leader of the old-age pension movement. Dr. Francis 
Townsend, publicly proclaimed many times that he had no inten¬ 
tion of tampering with the existing political system, the capitalist 
economic structure, the system of organized religion, the school 
system, or the American family pattern. These he accepted. All 
he desired, he said, was two hundred dollars a month for life for 
every aged person. The leaders of the Nazi movement in Germany, 
on the other hand, launched an attack on a wide range of beliefs and 
forms of organization, seeking to change not only the political and 
economic system, but also the religious, recreational, and family 
life of the German people; no segment of society was to remain un¬ 
touched. Women were encouraged to bear children out of wedlock 
for the good of the state, and those who were legally married were 
urged to have as many children as possible. 

Inasmuch as revolutionary movements represent a challenge to 
accepted beliefs and institutions, vigorous resistance is likely to 
occur. The “bystander” may view with amused tolerance many 
social movements of a reformist character, mainly because he does 
not regard them as a serious threat to his cherished institutions or 
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his own personal status. But toward movements that seek to revo¬ 
lutionize the entire social system his attitude is more likely to be 
one of resentment and hostility. Most Americans are probably in¬ 
different to, say, the social-work or to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement; at the same time they may be antagonistic to communism 
as an ideology and to efforts on the part of communists to change 
the existing social order. So pronounced is such resistance that 
revolutionary movements are often accompanied by violence and 
open conflict. 

IDEOLOGY, LEADERSHIP, AND ORGANIZATION 

The Ideology 

It should be apparent from the foregoing that a social movement 
must be both for and against something— for that state of affairs 
which is assumed to be more desirable than existing conditions; 
against some belief, practice, or form of organization which repre¬ 
sents the status quo. When these positive and negative objectives 
become defined more or less clearly and woven into a system of be¬ 
liefs, creeds, dogmas, or working principles, the movement may be 
said to have an ideology. On the positive side the purpose and goal 
are usually pictured as forcefully and attractively as possible in order 
to gain new recruits to the cause and at the same time retain the 
lovalty and enthusiasm of those already identified with the move¬ 
ment. On the negative side is a body of criticism directed at the 
existing order of things, with emphasis placed upon the defects 
and shortcomings of all or part of the social system, or upon the 
allcgcdlv dishonest, stupid, or otherwise undesirable character of 
those who defend the existing order. Whether the ideology of a 
movement is fantastic or realistic, rational or irrational, for many 
individuals it may have the appeal of a religious faith. It is the 
religious fervor that provides the social movement, particularly 
the revolutionary type, with an emotional driving force. For the 
loyal adherent imbued with the rightness and righteousness of the 
“cause,” no personal sacrifice may be too great, no obstacle too 
formidable. 
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Leadership 

The quality and form of leadership in a social movement may 
vary according to the nature of the movement and the situation in 
which it occurs. But there must be one or more individuals with 
sufficient interest, intelligence, enthusiasm, and persuasive powers 
to formulate an ideological system, shape the policies, map out an 
organizational plan, and carry the appeal to the rank and file. Lead¬ 
ers may be of the charismatic (“divinely gifted") type—demagogues 
who possess a special virtuosity in manipulating their followers or 
hearers through emotional appeals; they may be scholarly individuals 
who direct their appeals mainly on a rational level; or they may be 
proficient agitators or organizers. Any single individual may of 
course be sufficiently versatile to exercise more than one form of 
leadership, but it is not likely that such versatility can encompass the 
entire range of leadership techniques. 

Organization 

One of the functions of leadership in a social movement is to 
weld its adherents into a unified social force, for it is only when 
individual activities arc synchronized and systematized that effective 
collective action can be achieved. While the form of organization 
usually varies according to the type of movement, there are often 
striking similarities in the patterns which the organizations assume. 
Generally there is an over all organization, which may be local, na¬ 
tional, or even international in scope. This organization may have 
various divisions serving specific functions in the formulation of 
policies and direction of activities. Below the over-all organization 
there arc often subordinate divisions representing some major geo¬ 
graphic division or political area. At the bottom of the scale arc the 
local organizations whose membership is composed of the rank and 
file- These are commonly known as clubs, “cells,” committees, or 
associations. As mechanisms for maintaining or building morale 
and esprit dc corps among the members, as well as for the recruitment 
of new adherents, these subordinate organizations arc indispensable. 

* is through them that members achieve a sense of identification 
with the larger movement and arc able to coordinate their activities 
toward a common goal. 

Although local organizations provide a setting for direct and per- 
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sonal contacts between members, the integration of the movement 
as a whole can ordinarily be achieved most successfully through some 
form of mass appeal. Hence mass meetings, demonstrations, con- 
claves, rallies, and forums bring large numbers of persons together for 
inspiration and guidance. Not only do the participants m these 
mass gatherings experience a kind of spiritual uplift that welds the 
group together in a psychological sense, but the demonstrations 
themselves serve to impress nonmembers with the importance of 
the movement. 

Communication 

Perhaps equally important in the management and direction of 
a social movement is the use of mechanized media of communica¬ 
tion, notably the radio, press, and motion picture. More than any 
other medium the radio has expanded the territorial scope of com¬ 
munication, often bringing a movement to the attention of individ¬ 
uals who might not be reached by other media. Most movements 
have a literature which serves both as a guidepost to the future and as 
a means of communication between the members and their leaders. 
This literature may encompass a wide range of printed materials 
newspapers, books, magazines, brochures, tracts, leaflets, and posters. 
Though such literature tends to be propagandists in nature, its qual¬ 
ity may range from a logical and rational analysis of a situation, or an 
argument buttressed by carefully selected data, to sentimental ap¬ 
peals featuring familiar shibboleths, slogans, or catch phrases. In¬ 
deed the same movement may feature both intellectual and emo¬ 
tional appeals. Some movements have a “sacred” literature which 
not only has symbolic value but which also embodies part or all of 
the ideology of the crusade. 

LIFE CYCLE OF A MOVEMENT 

'The emergence of a social movement does not necessarily mean 
that the current of activities set in motion will run its complete 
course toward projected goals. Sometimes the actual launching 
of a movement is poorly timed in terms of public interest. If there 
is a sharp distraction of public interest as a result, say, of a major 
event, a movement launched under such conditions may wither and 
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die. Sensational developments in a society such as war or a depres¬ 
sion may so engage the attention of the masses that their earlier 
interests are pushed into the background. For this reason a social 
movement in a rapidly changing society is always in danger of break¬ 
ing down early in its career, or even of disintegrating after it is well 

along the road toward its objective. 

Different social movements in a democracy are constantly bidding 
for public support. Consequently many movements are stifled in 
the competitive race for survival. Some of them linger on in¬ 
definitely without making appreciable progress toward their goal 
but with enough support to keep them alive. This seems to have 
been the case with the second Ku Klux Klan, which was started as 
a movement about the time of World War I, flourished for a 
few years in the 1920*5, then practically disappeared during the 
1930^, only to be revived after World War II. Some movements 
are suppressed by force if their existence is considered inimical to 
broader social interests. Attempts at suppression arc not always 
successful, however, as evidenced by the underground activities of 
revolutionaries in countries where subversive organizations arc 
strictly prohibited. Leaders of the communist movement in C/.ar- 
ist Russia were executed, imprisoned, or banished to Siberia, but the 
movement itself continued to flourish in spite of such obstacles. 

Not all social movements fall by the wayside, even though the 
mortality rate is very high. During the past century many move¬ 
ments “arrived at their destination,” or at least in that vicinity. 
When the existing organization or some phase of it is changed in 
accordance with the objectives of a movement, and when the new 
patterns and ideologies become an established feature of the social 
order, the movement has reached the stage of institutionalization. 


Social movements arc therefore embryonic institutions. 

Few movements, if any, ever attain in full measure the objectives 
idealized in their ideologies. Often leaders arc forced to compro¬ 
mise with the opposition in order to achieve any degree of success 
in their crusade. Frequently the new forms of organization, even 
when put into operation, fall short of expectations owing to the 
unworkable nature of the reforms or to difficulties in grafting new 
organizational forms on the old social structure. Some of the diffi¬ 
culties may arise from the failure of former adherents to support the 
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new organization for which they actually labored. Perhaps even 
more significant is the unorganized resistance in the form of deeply 
ingrained habits and modes of thought among the masses. Even 
when a social movement has reached the stage of institutionalization 
the organized and the unorganized resistance to it may be so great 
that only partial attainment of its objectives can be realized; and if 
it cannot deliver in its promises of a better order of things a tide 
of reaction against it may set in. 

SOCIAL EPIDEMICS AND SOCIAL MOVEMENTS 

There are times when certain ideas, beliefs, or forms of behavior 
stir the imaginations of large numbers of people and, like wildfire, 
spread rapidly over a considerable area. These are the so-called 
crazes or social epidemics. Although a social movement often pos¬ 
sesses some of the characteristics of the epidemic, there are impor¬ 
tant differences. A movement, particularly in its advanced stages, 
has a formal organization; a social epidemic is more or less nebulous, 
with only a limited organization at best. A movement ordinarily 
has a hierarchy of leaders whose functions or roles may be clearly 
defined; in a social epidemic, leadership, if such may be said to exist, 
is more or less spontaneous, and without any clearly defined roles. A 
social movement has specific objectives toward which a number of 
persons may strive collectively, sharing in the responsibilities of at¬ 
taining these goals and in the benefits that come with success; in a 
social epidemic there is a minimum of shared responsibilities, and 
the objectives arc mainly a matter of personal satisfaction through 
individual efforts rather than satisfactions derived from changes in 
the social system. A social movement, if its cycle is completed, may 
have a life span of years or even decades; more often than not the 
epidemic has a flash-in-thc-pan quality, a transitoriness born of shift¬ 
ing personal interests. 

Like the social movement, however, the epidemic often appears 
to be a product of individual and social unrest. But such unrest, 
instead of being crystallized in a body of social criticism and a 
collective effort to change the existing system, may be expressed in 
waves of behavior or ideas which sometimes are extravagant and 
faddish. The innovator of the behavior pattern, idea, or mode of 
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expression may have no notion of the social possibilities of his crea¬ 
tion; but for some reason it may appeal to popular fancy, spreading 
rapidly as individuals become affected by the contagious spirit of 
“Everybody’s doing it.” Not only do the imitators find satisfaction 
in being “one of the crowd,” they may also win recognition or atten¬ 
tion, find surcease from boredom, enhance their social or economic 
status, or escape from their frustrations bv breaking with the con¬ 
ventional modes of behavior. 

SITUATIONAL BACKGROUNDS OF SOCIAL EPIDEMICS 

Social epidemics must always develop within a particular cultural 
situation and for this reason they tend to be colored bv the basic 
values that characterize a social order at the given time. Some of 
the earlier epidemics in western Europe occurred at a time when 
the masses were preoccupied with religious beliefs. Among these 
epidemics were the dancing manias which occurred from time to time 
among religionists, the Children’s Crusades in search of the Holy 
Grail, and the flagellant manias characterized by self-flogging as a 
religious rite, symbolic of the sufferings of Jesus. 

Within the past century or two the secularization of society and 
the increasing emphasis upon material gain have introduced a 
pecuniary clement in many of the social epidemics. Thus the get- 
nch-quick philosophy, so widely prevalent in Western civilization, 
seems to have been the motivating influence in such phenomena as 
the California and Klondike gold rushes, the Florida land boom, 
stock-market gambling manias, the chain-letter craze of tlx? iq^o’s. 
and the pyramid-club craze of the late 1940’$. But even earlier in 
western Europe, during the seventeenth century, there developed 
the so-called Tulip Mania in which large numbers of Hollanders 
participated in a fantastic speculative orgy, buying and selling tulip 
nibs at fabulous prices—until the market collapsed and thousands 
were made penniless; also the Mississippi Bubble, another specula¬ 
te craze which caught the fancy of the French population and 
wueh, after the inevitable collapse, virtually bankrupted their 

country. 

Bizarre epidemics have occurred in this country during the past 
wo decades, some of them apparently symptomatic of the wide- 
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spread unrest accompanying such social disturbances as the depres¬ 
sion and the two world wars. During the 1930 s various types of 
endurance contests became epidemic. These were the walking an 
dancing “marathons/’ flagpole-sitting contests, and endurance-flying 
exhibitions. Even goldfish swallowing developed into a craze on 
several college campuses. Popular dances have likewise attained 
epidemic proportions, among them the Charleston, the Big App e, 
and jitterbug. Every season in American society produces one or 
more popular song hits which attract the public for a brief time and 
then fade into the limbo of musical antiques. Of much the same 
character arc the slogans, catch phrases, and quips which seem to 
arise spontaneously, flourish for a short season, and then sink into 
oblivion. Such expressions as “Twenty-three Skidoo,” “Oh Yeah? 
“Where’s Elmer?” “Kilroy Was Here,” “Ouoz,” and “Let George 
Do It,” nonsensical as they may appear, were popular crazes each in 

its own day. 


Rumor os o Couso of Sociol Epidemics 

One of the most significant forms of social contagion is rumor. 
Rumors arc often symptomatic of confusion, uncertainty, anxieties, 
or unrealized hopes and desires. When individuals are in the 
dark,” when they possess inadequate information for the satisfaction 
of their curiosity concerning past, present, or future events, when 
they arc apprehensive or overwishful about “things to come, and 
when they lack a reasonable understanding of what is happening 
about them, they may become highly susceptible to suggestion and 
thus fall prey to rumors and rumor mongering. Once a rumor gets 
started it tends to spread rapidly, often reaching its peak coverage 
within a few hours or da\ s from the time of origin. As a stone tossed 
into a placid pool starts a scries of waves that spread in all directions, 
so may a rumor attract attention and gain currency, spreading far 
bevond its point of origin. Its disappearance may be equally swift, 
though the life span of the rumor varies with the specific situation. 


Spontaneous and Deliberate Rumors 

Rumors may originate either spontaneously or with deliberate 
intent. Spontaneous rumors originate when one or more persons 
who are preoccupied with a particular situation or event verbalize 
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their explanations or predictions. Other individuals, especially if 
they are similarly preoccupied, seize upon these explanatory or pre¬ 
dictive expressions and pass them on as truth or fact. The deliberate 
rumor, on the other hand, is planted for the express purpose of influ¬ 
encing attitudes or behavior. Rumors so originated are obviously 
propagandists in nature. Owing to the obscure origins of rumors 
it is not always easy to distinguish between the spontaneous and 
deliberate varieties. When in 1942, for example, a predictive rumor 
developed concerning the imminence of clothes rationing, causing a 
heavy run on clothing stocks, it was not possible to determine 
whether this report had been planted by enemy agents or was merely 
spontaneous in nature. However the rumor may have originated, 
the psychological receptivity of the American people caused it to 
spread swiftly all over the country. 

Social crises that disrupt the familiar patterns of life and reduce 
the dependability of normal expectations arc almost always pro¬ 
ductive of rumors. This is eminently true of modern warfare which 
by its nature creates confusion, uncertainty, and apprehension among 
the masses. Since military strategy is not a matter for openhearted 
discussion, the censorship that is necessarily imposed prevents the 
great majority from obtaining reliable information concerning what 
has happened or is about to happen. There is, consequently, a 
tendency for individuals to fill the gap with their own explanations 
or predictions or to accept those that have been suggested by others. 
These rumors may be utterly fantastic, without the slightest plausi¬ 
bility, or they may be astonishingly accurate, based on realistic ob¬ 
servations of actual conditions or trends. 

THE NATURE OF FASHION 

Fashion behavior has many of the characteristics of the social 
epidemic. Once a fashion is created and finds immediate accept¬ 
ance it may sweep the country within a few weeks and be the subject 
of widespread interest and conversation, only to be abandoned as 
old-fashioned” at the end of a brief season when attention is di¬ 
rected to new styles or designs. Then the cycle is repeated. It is 
This ephemeral and rhythmic quality that differentiates fashion from 
custom. Fashion is, in essence, a deviation from some convcn- 
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tional norm—a minor departure from and a return to the highroad 
of custom, as Sapir put it. It is custom to wear clothes; it is fashion 
behavior to wear a particular design or style of clothing if the wearing 
of such attire is a matter of voluntary choice. 

While fashion is commonly associated with attire, there are also 
fashions in the arrangement of hair, in the decoration of the face 
or limbs, in speech and in mannerisms; fashions in furniture, in 
foods, in automobiles, in recreational activities, in architecture, even 
in ideas. The length of the fashion cycle varies according to the 
type of fashion; in attire the life span of a given fashion may be 
only a few months, but in furniture or in architecture a fashionable 
design may be dominant for years or even decades. In the summer 
of 1929 miniature golf became a fashionable sport for millions of 
city people; within a year it had lost its appeal as the masses turned 
to other forms of recreation. “Period” furniture as an upper-class 
fashion has a much longer span of popularity. Fashions in women’s 
attire tend to change more often and more radically than fashions in 
the clothing of men. 


Fods 

Fads are fashions carried to the extreme. Faddish behavior tends 
to be more ephemeral, spectacular, and bizarre than fashion be¬ 
havior; and being exotic and extravagant the fad often does violence 
to the prevailing canons of propriety and good taste. While a par¬ 
ticular fashion may find acceptance by the majority, a fad, because of 
its extremist character, tends to be confined to a relatively small 
coterie of individuals. Even more than fashion, the fad has a flasli- 
in-thc-pan quality; it is here today and gone tomorrow. Figuratively 
speaking, it is the “lunatic fringe” of fashion. 


Fashion and Personal Status 

Fashion behavior is an expression of individualism and of preoc¬ 
cupation with personal status. In an individualized society such as 
ours there is not only social pressure for conformity but likewise a 
strong motivation for deviant behavior. One may feel the need to 
conform in order to maintain or improve one’s status; but there is 
also a compulsion to be different, though not too different. It is 
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partly because of this tendency to be different, to express one's in¬ 
dividuality, that fashion has such a popular appeal, for through so¬ 
cially approved deviations one may attain recognition or attract at¬ 
tention. The demands of fashion for conformity to the prevailing 
styles are, therefore, always tempered by the freedom accorded the 
individual to express himself as lie chooses, cither to reject the 
prevailing fashions altogether or to make whatever adaptations of 
the fashion he desires. In the end he usually conforms to the pre¬ 
vailing fashion trends. 

Aside from the basic factors of social change, other conditions 


characteristic of Western culture arc favorable to fashion behavior. 
One condition is the wide diffusion of wealth among the masses. 
Only in a society having an economic surplus above that necessary 
for actual survival can fashion play an important role in social life. 
Certainly these conditions obtain in the middle and upper classes, 
and there is also a considerable amount of leisure time which permits 
the individual in our society to develop interests and engage in activi¬ 
ties not directly related to earning a living. Still another factor is 
technology. Modern systems of mass production have created vast 
numbers of objects many of which come to be associated with 
fashion behavior. Combined with this is the existing system of 
mass distribution, including transportation and modern merchandis¬ 
ing, which not only makes fashion objects available to those who 
can afford them but also functions to stimulate widespread interest 
in them. No less important is mass communication, especially the 
press, the radio, and the motion picture, which has greatly expanded 
the range of human interests. These media of communication have 
been effectively used by the advertiser to focus attention on fashion 
objects and to maintain a constant preoccupation with fashion be¬ 
havior. 


Situotionol Factors in Fashion Bohavior 

Fashions and fads arc not only products of a changing social order; 
they arc themselves forms of social change—the most rapid change 
in any society. Fashion waves or epidemics may also reflect the 
temper of the times. An upsurge of nationalism, for example, is 
expressed in fashions that arc symbolic of the national spirit. 1 lie 
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military motif in wearing apparel is widely accepted in time of war. 
In times of widespread social unrest the incidence of extravagant 
fads apparently tends to increase. 

CROWD BEHAVIOR 

In common parlance a crowd is any considerable number of per¬ 
sons who are gathered together in close physical proximity to each 
other. Sociologists and psychologists, however, give the term a 
somewhat more restricted meaning. As they define it, a crowd is a 
temporary or ephemeral social grouping characterized by (1) direct 
or face-to-face contacts, (2) emotional excitation among individuals 
in the group, and (3) more or less uninhibited behavior as an ex¬ 
pression of increased suggestibility. Such a conception of the crowd 
is primarily concerned both with the subjective experience of in¬ 
dividuals in the group and with the overt behavior patterns that 
reflect these inner experiences. Yet because of the wide variety of 
types of crowds and of situations producing crowd behavior, any 
generalized definition can have only limited application. 

Varied Situations Producing Crowds 

Crowd behavior is universal, as much a feature of modern civiliza¬ 
tion as of primitive society. What varies is the particular psycho¬ 
logical and behavioristic pattern which the crowd may assume. 
Every crowd must develop within a general cultural framework and 
in response to a specific social or physical situation. Since these 
situational factors are widely varied and themselves constantly chang¬ 
ing, it is inevitable that crowd behavior should be manifest in a 
variety of forms. Each crowd, of course, is unique to a certain 
degree; yet certain uniformities in overt behavior and subjective re¬ 
sponses may be observed. 

Most if not all societies provide certain mechanisms for chan¬ 
neling the crowd tendencies of individuals into socially approved 
patterns. Through participation in these sanctioned forms of crowd 
behavior the individual may experience emotional satisfactions in 
the release of inner tensions or in escaping from strains and burdens 
imposed by the demands of conventional life. Crowd participation 
may thus have a certain therapeutic value for the individual. But 
not all crowds arc socially approved, nor are they necessarily bene- 
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ficial either to the participant or to society. Some of them, indeed, 
are downright destructive of personality and social relationships, to 
say nothing of property and other forms of wealth. 

Ephemeral Character of Crowds 

Because of the intensity of emotional reactions of individuals 
participating in crowd activities, crowds arc ephemeral in nature. 
Within a few hours at best the participants are “burned out’'—emo¬ 
tionally exhausted or physically enervated. For this reason a crowd 
can have no tradition, no literature, and no division of labor beyond 
that of simple leadership and followership. Yet a crowd may be 
associated with some other group that docs have these attributes. 
Individuals participating in a social movement may at times behave 
as a crowd, but the crowd as such is not a necessary adjunct to a 
movement nor docs it possess the permanence, the formal organiza¬ 
tion, the ideology, or the leadership that arc invariably characteristic 
of movements in Western society. Perhaps it is correct to say that 
the movement merely provides the setting and motivation for crowd 
behavior. 


Organization and Crowd Behavior 

It is hardly correct to say that all crowds arc unorganized. Some 
arc —spontaneous crowds that occur when a crisis develops suddenly, 
or an unexpected event attracts the attention of a large number of 
curious persons. Certain types of crowds, however, have a con¬ 
siderable degree of organization in the sense that there are formally 
designated leaders with specified functions to perform, fairly definite 
patterns of behavior which the group is expected to follow, and a 
specified time and place for the crowd to assemble. Great spectator 
crowds or mass demonstrations, exemplified at football games or at 
political rallies, have some semblance of organization. Yet within 
Ibis tenuous organizational framework there is a great deal of free¬ 
dom for relatively uninhibited behavior expressive of certain emo 
tional or feeling tones. Members of a crowd, individually or collec- 
hvcly, may, however, deviate from the accepted pattern of behavior 
and act in a manner that is neither anticipated nor approved, as in 

ie case of a pleasure-seeking football crowd being transformed into 
an angry mob. 
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The Panic 

On the subjective side of crowd behavior there are dominant feel¬ 
ing tones that tend to produce somewhat different types of overt 
responses. One of these is fear. Where individuals gathered to¬ 
gether become dominated by fear, a common response is flight, an 
attempt to escape from the situation. This is the type of crowd 
behavior known as panic. Almost everyone is familiar with panics 
that occur when individuals frantically attempt to escape from a 
sinking ship or a burning building. Even armies have been known 
to break discipline under fire and behave as a panic-stricken crowd. 
Unlike certain other types of crowds, panic behavior is highly in¬ 
dividualized—it is a case of “every man for himself.” There is no 
unity of purpose or action in a panic except as each individual may 
try desperately to free himself and flee from the situation, often at 
the expense of others in the group. A panic invariably results in 
the immediate disintegration of the group unless the obstacles to 
flight are insurmountable or unless there is a response to counter- 
suggestions designed to calm fears and effect an orderly form of 
behavior. 

The Mob 

Another dominant feeling tone, hatred or anger, is commonly 
expressed in a pattern of crowd behavior known as the mob. Un¬ 
like the panic, the mob acts in concert toward a particular objective. 
During its brief life span the mob becomes a highly integrated type 
of grouping. Once its objective has been attained, or an insuperable 
obstacle is placed in its path, it may disintegrate as rapidly as it came 
into existence. Mob behavior is most characteristic of situations in 
which ethnic, racial, religious, or class differences have been accom¬ 
panied by deep-seated prejudices and strained relationships. A 
criminal offense, either real or trumped-up, is often the signal for 
mob action, particularly if tensions between racial or cultural groups 
are already present. 1 lie race riots and man hunts so common in 
certain parts of America usually occur when a Negro is accused of 
committing an offense against white persons. On the Western 
frontier the most despised individual was probably the cattle rustler, 
and the accepted method of dealing with him was summary action 
by the lynching mob. 
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Sometimes mob action is a sort of psychological explosion in 
which the pent-up emotions of a considerable number of individ¬ 
uals, such as inmates of a prison or members of a ship’s crew, find 
expression in attacks against those in authority. Most frequently 
mob action is directed against a single individual or a group of per¬ 
sons, but not infrequently the members of a mob may give vent to 
their feelings by destruction of property, particularly if the property 
symbolizes an idea or relationship which they despise. 


The Orgiastic Crowd 

The feeling tone of pleasure or gratification appears to be the 
dominant subjective characteristic of the orgiastic crowd. While 
the panic crowd tends toward rapid dissolution as members attempt 
flight from a situation, and the mob achieves solidarity through a 
fusion of hate sentiment and direct collective action toward a com¬ 


mon objective, the orgiastic crowd becomes welded together as 
individuals find emotional gratification in “milling” around or 
jointly participating in pleasurable action. Since in the orgiastic 
type of crowd the individual may find surcease from his worries, 
respite from the monotony of the workaday world, intense stimula¬ 
tion from associating with others, or even a feeling of inner serenity 
for having engaged in some joint activity, such crowds probably 
occur in every society. 

One of the most exotic patterns of the orgiastic crowd is the dance 
of prclitcratc peoples—the rain dance or sun dance, for example. 
Very similar in some ways is the revival meeting in which individuals 
become so emotionally excited and spiritually uplifted bv the 
rhythmic singing, the prayers, the sermon, and the very presence of 
other ecstatic individuals that a definite pattern of crowd behavior 
emerges—uninhibited dancing, singing, weeping, shouting, and 
“speaking in tongues.” Every society has its festival days that arc- 
occasions for merrymaking and revelry. In this country, as else¬ 
where, New Year’s Eve is probably the most important single oc¬ 
casion for unconventional group behavior. However, meetings of 
certain veterans’ and fraternal organizations may be occasions for 
uninhibited group behavior, as may also political rallies and pa¬ 
rades. 
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The Spectator Crowd 

When an aggregation of individuals is motivated by curiosity con¬ 
cerning a person, act, event, or object, and the attention of the 
group is focused on the thing of interest, the phenomenon may be 
called a spectator crowd. Ordinarily such a crowd is more or less 
passive, though it may easily be galvanized into action. In some 
ways it is similar to an audience, yet the latter is usually more re¬ 
flective and somewhat less transitory than the spectator crowd. 
Examples of spectator crowds would be the pedestrians who sud¬ 
denly focus their attention on a street accident, a fire, or an exhibit 
in a store window. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. How would you distinguish between individual unrest and social unrest? 

2. What conditions in modern society arc conducive to unrest? 

3. Ilow would you relate social unrest to social movements? 

4. Show by examples some of the conditions or situations in our society 
that arc the results of social movements. 

5. Indicate some of the ways, other than social movements, by which 
changes occur in the social order. 

6. Of what significance is the statement that social movements are em¬ 
bryonic institutions? Give examples. 

7. How does a social movement resemble or differ from a social epidemic? 

8. How do you account for the rise and spread of rumors? 

9. What conditions in our society arc conducive to the appearance and 
spread of fashions or fads? 

10. Males in this country arc apparently less preoccupied with fashions 
than females. What explanation would you offer? 

11. A crowd is a social group, but not all groups arc crowds. What dis¬ 
tinctions would vou make? 

12. Name and illustrate the major types of crowds discussed in the text. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Select a social movement in which you may be interested and make an 
analysis of it. emphasizing particularly the conditions that gave rise to the 
movement, its organizational features, ideology, leadership, and tactics em¬ 
ployed in achieving the desired objectives. 

2. Make a study of a social epidemic that has occurred in recent years, 
indicating the social conditions under which it developed, the extent to which 
it spread, the kind of people who succumbed, and the life span of the epi¬ 
demic itself. 

3. Identify rumors that have been circulated in recent months or years 
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and make an analysis of them, indicating particularly the conditions that were 
apparently responsible for their occurrence. 

4. Analyze a specific innovation in fashionable attire, noting especially 

the reactions of individuals to the new stvles, the resistance offered to the 

* 

changes, and the extent to which the fashions were eventually adopted. 

5. Recall some crowd which vou have observed and describe the reactions 

. ' * 

of individuals, yourself included, to the situation. 
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7 W n attitude is a tendency to act positively, negatively, or neutrally 
toward some meaningful thing in our world of experience. That 
thing or object may be either material or nonmaterial in nature: 

an article of clothing, a person, an idea, a system 
of religion, a racial group, a form of government, a behavior pattern, 
or any other identifiable thing which has a certain meaning and 
upon which some value is placed. Usually an attitude is acquired 
in two ways: indirectly through communication with other in¬ 
dividuals in which there is transmitted, commonly by verbal symbols, 
certain values or meanings; or directly through experience with par¬ 
ticular objects or things. Often the specific attitude which an in¬ 
dividual holds toward something is acquired both indirectly and 
directly. 


ATTITUDE AND OPINION 

In the foregoing definition of an attitude the emphasis must be 
placed on the tendency to act. It is not so much a complete act 
as the subjective phase of the act. In a real sense it is the psy¬ 
chological mainspring which may terminate in some form of overt 
action. One may hate another individual, thereby displaying an at- 
titudinal tendency to act with respect to that person. The act is 
not complete, however, until that tendency is carried over into some 
form of o\ ert expression which is indicative of the attitude of hatred. 
Until some overt manifestation occurs the attitude may remain un¬ 
expressed as a state of mind.” By their very nature, therefore, 
attitudes arc inferential in nature; that is, they must be inferred 

rom some o\crt expression because they cannot be observed di- 
rcctlv. 
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The overt expression of an attitude may be a symbolic or non- 
symbolic act. Thus it may take the form of a verbalized expression, 
either oral or written; or it may be manifest in some bodily action 
of a nonverbal character. An individual’s attitude of hatred for 
persons of a given race may, for example, be verbalized in the form 
of criticism or other expression of dislike, or it may be manifest in 
physical attacks on such persons. Often such overt expressions arc 
both symbolic and nonsymbolic. It is for the symbolic expression 
of an attitude that the term opinion is reserved. When the in¬ 
dividual’s subjective tendency or state of mind is externalized in the 
form of a verbal expression, then it is correct to say that he has an 
opinion about a particular thing. 

These tendencies to act arc commonlv associated with certain 

* 

emotional qualities, or feeling tones, to which we commonly apply 
such terms as anger, fear, love, grief, pleasure, satisfaction, dissatis¬ 
faction. The character or intensity of these feeling tones may de¬ 
pend in part upon the condition of the organism, in part upon the 
cultural definitions associated with particular situations. Often the 
overt expression of an attitude reveals the emotional state that goes 
with and partly constitutes the attitude. In the area of international 
relationships, for example, attitudes are frequently charged with 
deep-seated feeling tones that virtually dominate the judgments of 

individuals. 


THE NATURE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Through social interaction the individual acquires certain values, 
meanings, and tendencies to act in particular ways. It is in this 
interacting relationship that a public opinion develops. As the con¬ 
cept is commonly used, it has reference to the opinions that are ex¬ 
pressed concerning some issue, question, or situation which is viewed 
with interest by a considerable number of persons. When a situa¬ 
tion or condition arises which is unanticipated and for which no 
provision has been made by society, individuals affected by it may 
reflect upon the matter, discuss the problem pro and con, and per¬ 
haps eventually arrive at some working agreement on social policy 
or group action. Their evaluation of the situation and the views 
they hold concerning an appropriate policy of action may vary 
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widely. At the same time there often exist points of agreement 
as well as disagreement. 

A society characterized by a flow of events so rapid as to make 
existing forms of organization unworkable, or a society having a 
wide divergence of definitions as to the good, the true, and the 
beautiful, provides a setting conducive to the development of a 
dynamic public opinion. Many social events assume the form of 
crises to which some kind of adjustment must be effected by in¬ 
dividuals or groups. Out of these crisis situations issues arise which 
may necessitate an appraisal of the problem and collective action 
toward a specified objective. The situation becomes, then, an arena 
of discussion, controversy, or even overt conflict. The issue may 
be of concern to relatively few persons having specialized interests, 
to an entire community, or to millions of individuals representing 
different national and cultural backgrounds. 

It may elicit sober, reflective discussion in which all interested 
persons strive to arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement as to 
the nature of the problem and the desirable forms of collective 
action; it may, on the other hand, occasion such violent disagree¬ 
ments that no working basis for a solution to the problem can be 
achieved. Public opinion developing around “live” issues rarely 
achieves unanimity, though in a democratic society there may be 
tacit agreement that the will of the majority should prevail. 

It would be misleading to assume that public opinion is the end 
product of strictly rational and logical thought. Even when a 
critical judgment is exercised it by no means implies an unbiased 
judgment, nor a judgment free of prejudice, stereotyped ideas, il¬ 
logical methods of reasoning, or emotional reactions. Thus the 
opinion of individuals often reflects their prejudices, anxieties, hopes, 
aspirations, and personal likes or dislikes. Furthermore, interested 
indi\ iduals may base their judgment on a limited number of facts 
selected for them by propagandists with special axes to grind. 
Many issues arc so involved and the relevant data so complicated 
and inaccessible that the average person, even if he has the time 
and inclination, cannot be familiar with all the pertinent facts. On 
broad national or international issues it is doubtful if the masses 
always have sufficient information on which to base a valid opinion 
one way or the other. Nevertheless, they do have opinions. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AS A CONDITION AND AS A PROCESS 

Public opinion may be viewed both as a state of the public mind 
and as a process. The former approach is concerned with the con¬ 
tent of public opinion on a specified issue at a particular time; that 
is, what the public actually thinks. The second approach involves 
the process of opinion formation—how men make up their minds 
and arrive at collective judgments on various issues that challenge 
their interest, or how their attitudes and opinions change under the 
impact of social or other influences. 

At the risk of oversimplification, one may say that the initial stage 
in the development of a public opinion occurs when a few persons 
recognize in some situation a problem, reflect upon its significance, 
and discuss its various ramifications for the group. A second stage 
occurs when, after reflection upon and discussion of the situation, 
proposals for some form of collective action relative to the problem 
are offered. At this point the focus of attention and discussion 
shifts to the merits of the proposals themselves. Inasmuch as in¬ 
dividuals may appraise the problem differently, so may they differ 
greatly on proposed forms of action dealing with the situation. 
Hence there may be proposals and counterproposals, charges and 
countercharges, efforts to line persons up on one side or the other, 
calm deliberation or violent controversy, with the issue itself some- 
tunes becoming obscure in the interchange of opinion and the clash 
of personalities. As a final stage there may be some kind of working 
agreement indicating tacit acceptance of majority rule. Is veil at 
this stage the issue is not necessarily settled in a final sense because 
dissatisfied members of the public may continue their discussions, 
voice their protests against the policies that have been formally ap¬ 
proved, or actually attempt to block the program of action in the 
10 P C their own ideas may be put into effect. 

PUBLIC OPINION AND SELF-INTEREST 

I ublic opinion on social issues commonly, though not always, 
reflects the self-interest of particular individuals or groups striving 
°r some advantage. Wherever there arc religious, racial, ethnic, 
economic, or class differences, personal judgments with reference to 
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a live issue may reflect these deep cleavages and the attitudes pre¬ 
vailing within each group. This may be illustrated by the issue of 
price control during the period immediately following World 
War II. Probably most individuals with commodities to sell were 
opposed to the control of prices because larger profits could be earned 
when prices were increasing. Self-interested groups opposed to 
price control included farmers, manufacturers, and merchants. 
Favoring price control were individuals and groups on relatively 
fixed incomes whose standard of living was reduced as the price 
level increased; consequently, consumers with nothing to sell ex¬ 
cept their services or labor, notably manual workers and white-collar 
employees, were inclined to support legislation for the control of 
prices. Here, then, was an issue that was hotly debated for many 
weeks. All shades and varieties of opinion were expressed. When 
a policy of action was finally formulated it was, as might be expected, 
a compromise, perhaps not completely satisfactory to any of the 
interested groups. 

There arc various wavs in which issues are settled. Interested 

0 

individuals may gather to discuss the problem, examine carefully 
all the available information bearing on the question, and arrive 
at a unanimous agreement on a given procedure. For many broad 
social questions, the resolution of the issue may be a compromise, 
with the policies enforced by some agency or organization having 
authority to carry out the program. Where one or both of the op¬ 
posing groups arc unwilling or unable to make concessions, open 
conflict may result. In this case the decision is handed down to 
the losers by the victors. So far as the losers are concerned the issue 
may remain a live one though it may be removed from the arena 
of open debate and discussion by those in authority. 

I,veil though it is possible to attain through precision tests a fairly 
faithful picture of the content of public opinion at any given time, 
such a picture does not necessarily take into account the dynamic 
nature of the phenomenon. If there is one thing that does charac¬ 
terize the reflections and judgments of men it is their evanescent 
nature. On particular issues one may detect ebbs and flows of pub¬ 
lic opinion, minor flurries here and there, and occasionally great 
outbursts that reach tidal-wave proportions. Public opinion polling 
organizations are aware of these shifts, and through a series of polls 
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over a considerable period of time attempt to show the trends which 
are occurring. It is not always possible, however, to account for 
these trends, though in some instances the factors appear to be fairly 
clear. During the early phase of World War II, before the United 
States became a belligerent, sharp shifts in American public opinion 
on the issue of assistance to England occurred with each announce¬ 
ment of a major German or British victory. 

FACTORS AFFECTING PUBLIC OPINION 

The development of mechanical media for mass communication, 
particularly the press, the radio, and the motion picture, has greatly 
altered the character of public opinion formation. For one thing, 
mechanized communication has expanded the scope of social issues 
to include problems far beyond the immediate experiences of the 
individual. So long as communication was limited largely to per¬ 
sonal contacts, and so long as communities were isolated from the 
outside world by the barriers of geographic distance, issues tended 
to be defined mainly in terms of local situations about which the 
individual had some first-hand knowledge. Today these problem 
situations extend far beyond the person’s immediate experience. 
It is as though the whole world had dumped its problems on the lap 
of the individual through the agencies of mass communication, de¬ 
manding, though not always getting, his interest in the broader 
affairs of men. 

Secondly, through mass communication modern man has easy 
access to a far greater body of information or ideas than he would 
ordinarily have if his contacts were limited to personal relationships 
m his primary groups. The significance of this fact can hardly be 
overestimated because sound judgments must have a factual foun¬ 
dation and because an acquaintance with ideas of others is a neces¬ 
sary stimulant to opinion formation. It is for this reason that the 
channels for the mass dissemination of “news” and opinion must be 
kept open if an enlightened public opinion is to develop. The 
funneling of information and ideas to the individual through 
mechanized media docs not mean, of course, that direct contacts 
vv 'ith the ideas of others through personal discussion or debate are 
°f no consequence in the crystallization of opinion. In the final 
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analysis it is these personal relationships that often are decisive 
in the actual formulation of individual judgments concerning par¬ 
ticular issues. 

Another important factor in the development of public opinion 
is the character of the educational system. If the major objective 
in education is proficiency at rote learning or mastery of a technical 
skill, the individual is not provided the intellectual equipment 
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I he famous and influential Town Meeting of the Air in action. In the 
summer of 1949 Town Meeting made a round-the-world tour during which 
there were a do/cn broadcasts in the capitals of important countries. 
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ncccssan for a critical evaluation of many important issues. For 
this reason increasing recognition is being given by educational 
leaders to tlie development of socially intelligent and informed 
citizens. Still another factor is the occupation and income of the 
person. \\ here indiv iduals or entire groups are ground down by 
the ruthless heel of poverty, there may be little time, energy, or 
inclination to reflect and act on issues of the day, even though their 
own destinies may be determined bv the way these issues are de¬ 
cided. Numerous studies indicate that impoverished individuals, 
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on the whole, are less adequately informed and less interested in 
social issues than persons whose economic position has made pos¬ 
sible stimulating contacts, better education, and a degree of freedom 
from the grinding task of earning a living. 


THE PUBLIC 


A “public" has reference to those persons who reflect upon and 
discuss a particular issue. A public may include a large or small 
number of persons; it may be ephemeral in character or it may 
exist over a considerable length of time; it may be concerned with 
highly specialized issues or with issues that are important to persons 
in all walks of life. So long as individuals differ on questions per¬ 
taining to the political, economic, religious, artistic, scientific, or 
social aspects of life, and so long as these questions form the basis 
for an expression of views, then a public, or, more correctly, nu¬ 
merous publics, may be said to exist. Since there arc as many pub¬ 
lics as there are issues, it follows that in a changing society like our 
own there is a vast number of publics of one kind or another. As 
new issues or problems arise, new publics come into existence; as 
the old issues are resolved, the publics to which they gave rise become 
only a memory of the past. 

One may distinguish between a “general" and a “special" public. 1 
Those individuals who are interested in a particular issue but who 
lack special competence to deal with the problem because they do 
not possess certain skills, information, or experience may be thought 
of as a general public. They are laymen so far as this particular 
issue is concerned. At the core of the general public may be a 
number of “insiders" who, because of their special knowledge, 
mastery of techniques, or advantageous position have a far greater 
understanding of the problem, and frequently more competence to 
(leal with it, than the “bystanders.” This is the special public. 

In a great many instances a particular issue is so far removed from 
the experiences of the average person that a general public can 
hardly be said to exist. An illustration would be an issue relative 
to the merits of a particular scientific theory about which only a 
comparatively small number of scientists would be interested or 

* See especially C. I). Clark, “The Concept of the Public,'” Southwestern Social 
science Quarterly, Vol. 13, pp. 1-10, March, 1933. 
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have relevant information. Frequently such issues eventually be¬ 
come publicized so that the circle of interested persons is enlarged 
to include laymen who have no special competence to deal with the 
question but who have opinions about it nevertheless. At this stage 
there would be both a special and a general public. When the 
famous Scopes trial concerning the teaching of evolution was held 
in Tennessee several years ago it attracted widespread attention all 
over the country. Opinions were divided over the question whether 
biological evolution of the human species was a scientific fact or 
merely a fanciful idea concocted by the servants of the devil and 
designed to undermine morality and religion. Of the large number 
of persons who held or expressed opinions about the matter, prob¬ 
ably only a small group of scientists or other well-informed persons 
had the requisite knowledge to deal with the matter logically and 
rationally. A large portion of the general public, deriving its infor¬ 
mation from popular literature or from hearsay, thought largely in 
terms of stereotypes, prejudices, and half truths. 

Among the members of a public there is likely to be a wide range 
in the intensity of feeling and interest. This might be thought of 
as a continuum. At one end of the scale would be individuals for 
whom the issue transcended all other questions in importance; at the 
opposite end would be persons who were aware of the issue, who even 
participated in the discussion, but whose interest was relatively 
slight. Between these two extremes would be persons with moder¬ 
ate interest in the issue. 

There is also a considerable varictv of differences in the wav the 
members of a public appraise an issue and the methods of dealing 
with the situation. Again one is likely to find two polar extremes 
of thought with an infinite variety of opinions between the ex¬ 
treme positions. Instead of a public’s being neatly divided into 
two controversial camps representing the “pro” and the “con,” there 
arc frequently many “pros” and many “cons,” each representing a 
somewhat distinct shade of opinion. 

PRESSURE GROUPS 

A pressure group is a public which, directly or through its repre¬ 
sentatives, brings its influence to bear upon other organized groups 
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in favor of, or in opposition to. particular forms of thought or col¬ 
lective action. As the term is commonly used it applies to publics 
operating in the affairs of government, though pressure publics cer¬ 
tainly operate in other phases of modern society. Often a pressure 
public functions on the basis of narrow group interests, however 
much the members of the public may rationalize their cfForts as 
being desirable for the common welfare. Whether the policies of 
a pressure group are actually in the interest of the larger society 
depends upon the nature of these policies. Some are; some arc not. 

Government in a democracy, designed to express the “will of the 
people,” functions largely in response to the influence of pressure 
groups. This is not to imply that pressure groups have equal 
strength or are equally articulate. Manifestly many pressure groups 
have the wealth and prestige to secure from government many of 
the things they want, or to block governmental programs which they 
do not desire. For this reason government often favors powerful 
pressure publics rather than publics which are unorganized and 
therefore incapable of exerting much influence, even though the 
latter may have just as meritorious a case. 

Pressure groups are usually spearheaded by an individual or a 
small number of persons who formulate the pressure tactics and 
cither carry them out directly or delegate such actions to other 
designated individuals. In a democracy these unofficial represen¬ 
tatives may be just about as important in the affairs of government 
as the officially elected representatives of the people. Many power¬ 
ful publics maintain permanent staffs, commonly known as lobbies, 
whose function is to influence governmental officials for or against 
particular policies. The tactics they employ arc dictated by the 
situation and the disposition of the officials whom they seek to 
influence. Often they provide lavish entertainment for their 
clients,” or distribute gifts among those who arc willing to accept 
tnem. Through intimate personal contacts they may influence the 
views and ultimately the votes of officials. Armed with facts and 
gures carefully selected for the particular purpose, they may be the 
principal source of information to which a legislator or administrator 
ias ready access. Another method is to create an impression of 
widespread popular approval of their ideas by inducing large num¬ 
bers of persons to communicate with the official representatives. 
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demanding their support of, or opposition to, designated policies. 
Even bribery is not unknown. 

In this country the strongest and most influential pressure groups are 
industrialists, business men, farmers, organized labor, and veterans. Rep¬ 
resenting the industrialists is the National Association of Manufacturers, 
an organization with vast financial resources available for pressure activi- 


SUMMARY 


W ORLD CONDITIONS and event* since the wax mike it ixnpcra- 
live to study the foreign and domestic economic policy of the 
United Stales, and to revise it to make it realistic. The foreign 
and the domestic economic policies are vitally related and should 
not be established independently. 

The eionomu policy should derive from the Dynamic Economy 
of the United Slates. 

Freedom, peace, and prosperity arc common goals and aspira¬ 
tions of our people. 

In pursuing these goals, the Dynamic Economy of the United 
Slates can increase the prosperity and welfare of the people at 
home as well as abroad. 

Almost infinite diversification of economic activity has given 
this country's economy its dynamic character. Specialization 
Mould lend to make it static. As a Morld leader in production and 
trade, the United Slates has the responsibility to provide diver¬ 
sity and increasing volume of production distributed widely 
throughout its territory, and must lake pari in the growth of for¬ 
eign trade, l*olh export and import. 

Meanwhile, a perspective should be maintained on the relative 
parts in our total economy performed by domestic and foreign 
trade The domestic economy accounts for at least *X) percent of 
the total, and foreign trade not over 10 percent. 

S> long as there are nations and political boundaries prevent¬ 
ing the free movement of people, there cannot be free movement 
of goods, that is, fire trade. So long as there are nations, there 
will be need for the regulation of trade between nations. 

It is generally conceded that customs duties ran regulate for¬ 
eign trade with a minimum of interference with the flow of goods. 
It must be kept in mind that only about 35 percent of our im¬ 
ports, ba%ed on value, are subject to customs duties. The major¬ 
ity enter the United Slates free of doty. 

A D<»etrine of S lentifn Tariff is proposed A high tariff is one 
with rates of customs duty higher than necessary to serve the 
purj»c»ses of tariff A low tanff is one with rates too low to serve 
the purpose* A S« lentifu Tariff is one with rates of customs duty 
maintained at levels which just serve the purposes, and with no 


duties imposed where no purpose ts served. The purposes for a 
given duty should be stated, and the need for any change in a 
duty should be judged in respect to those purposes. 

A System of Equitable Tariff is proposed, that is, tariff which 
is fair, just, balanced, and impartial. As most of the purposes 
for a customs duty are served when the duty on imports equal¬ 
izes certain differences in cost of production in the United States 
and abroad, such as wages, taxes, and social security, a system 
which defines and provides for equalization is necessary to im¬ 
plement the Doctrine of Scientific Tariff 

A Policy of Flexibility is proposed. As conditions of produc¬ 
tion and trade are not static, but forever changing, the need and 
purposes of customs duties likewise are changing. Only with a 
Policy of Flexibility can a Scientific Tariff Doctrine be practiced. 

A United States Commission for International Trade is pro¬ 
posed as the body to handle the economic and tariff problems of 
foreign trade. That body would ait as a commission, in some re¬ 
spects along the lines of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is proposed that the administrative provisions be in an act 
of Congress separate from the Dutiable and Free Lists. Changes 
in the administrative provisions, in the political field, would re¬ 
quire an act of Congress. Changes in the Dutiable and Free Lists, 
in the economic field, could be made in the absence of Congres¬ 
sional action. 

TheTradr Agreements Act is rigid. Trade agreements under the 
Act are hampering our trade and our foreign relations. Section 
350 of the Tariff Ait of 1030. known as the Trade Agreements 
Ad. should be allowed to expire. The status of customs duties 
and agreements should be explained to the public. At the earliest 
practical time, legislation should prov ide the doctrine, policy, and 
system proposed for handling customs duties. 

The Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization 
should not be approved by Congress. It should be renegotiated 
to proviJr for constructive activities based on sound principles 
universally applicable. 

If these proposals are adopted, it should then be practical to 
resume our foreign trade where it has ceased, to increase it where 
it exists, and to develop new channeb and new commodities in 
trade. It should be possible for the government to win the con¬ 
fidence of all segments of our economy and the support of all 
sincerely interested groups and people at home. The system 
should improve our foreign relations as well, and encourage the 
adoption of similar systems in other countries to the mutual 
benefit of alL 


Propaganda by pamphlet. (From Declaration of Principles and Program 

for \\ orld Trade, by American Tariff League) 


ties. For the business men of the country the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Association of Real Estate Boards, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, and the Association of American 
Railroads are among the most influential of the organizations devoted 
to pressure methods. For farmers there is the American Farm Bureau 
federation, the National Farmers Union, and the Grange, each of which 
represents a somewhat distinct segment of the agricultural population. 
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Who wants the 



fr*CfT THE PUBLIC . • • A 19*47 oadoo-widc poO rtvetlfd dnt 00)7 00c <xx of m/ y 
teo people favors the dosed shop—which roquixcs every worker in a company u> 
to a uni 00 BEFORE be can be hired. 

NOT THE WORKERS ... The same poll discJoacd that only one oof of every tea of 
the cation's tnanuaJ workers favors the dosed shop. 

NOT EVEN T HE MEMBERS OP UNIONS . . . According to this same study, amoog 
anion members themselves, one out of every 6 vc favors the dosed shop. 

THE PUBLIC has learned by biner experience chit the closed thop, to g ethe r with r nd ug ry. 
wide bargaining, gives union leaders almost unlimited power—power c ha t can atop the 
production of goods, shut off an essential public service, and put the beakh aod fnmlnw a£ 
hundreds of thousands of people io yeopa/dy. 

MANNU AL WORKERS as a whole know char the closed shop can deny them the right ao 
work in their chosen jobs—unless they join the union. 

UNION MEMBERS themselves have found chat the closed shop means they mwr forfeit 
their individual freedom and follow uwon dsctation, whether they agree wash the rijhwn 
of such dictation or not! 

— T~HE PUB LIC INTFRFST . as well as in the interest of borh fndanry and fiber, (be 
National Association of Manufacturers believes that all forms of comporitory union new 
bership should be prohibited because they arc contrary to the American way of life. 

for roof COTT of XToa'i SurwJ for Monopol!cw* 

‘ ex I ^ fin ibr Soil vii of NAM 0 piojum lot mdoii/ul pcora ttvi ajimhuJ 
ptt»p*r,ry. Addrem. NAM. 14 Vfn* 4/th Sw. Nf» York 20. N. Y. 

national association of manufacturers 

For a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 

Reproduction of a newspaper advertisement giving the National Association 

of Manufacturers’ views on the “closed shop.” 

Organized workers function as a pressure public mainly through the 
mcrican Federation of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
10ns ’ an d the railway brotherhoods. Former service men are repre¬ 
sented by the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the American 
c .?. rans Committee, and several minor organizations. Most of these 
P»> > ics are organized on a national, state, and local basis. 
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Other publics maintain effective pressure organizations as well. A 
large percentage of the physicians of the country are identified with the 
American Medical Association and subsidiary state and county organiza¬ 
tions. Teachers, organized into the National Education Association and 
various state or local organizations, are in a position to make known to 
legislators their likes and dislikes concerning legislation having a bearing 
on the interests of the teaching profession. The American Bar Associa¬ 
tion and the state organizations of lawyers perform the same function 
for lawyers. One could enumerate many other organizations such as 
the Federal Council of Churches, the League of Women Voters, the 
American Bankers Association, the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the National Consumers League, or the American Association of 
Social Workers which function on behalf of the particular publics which 
they represent. Sometimes several pressure groups having similar inter¬ 
ests cooperate toward the attainment of specific objectives, as in the 
case of the combined opposition of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, the National Association of Manufacturers, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation to price control after World War II. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION 

Social psychologists have been interested for many years in the 
scientific problem of measuring attitudes and opinions. Out of 
their efforts have come many tests, questionnaires, scales, and other 
precision devices designed to measure objectively the “attitudes’' of 
individuals on a wide variety of questions and issues. A parallel 
development has been the so-called public opinion poll. Although 
public opinion polls of a crude nature were conducted in this coun¬ 
try even before 1900, it was not until the Literary Digest , which 
entered the polling field in 1916, had conducted several extensive 
opinion polls that the procedure became very well known. 2 Mar¬ 
keting specialists and businessmen have also carried on surveys of 
consumers opinions about particular commodities or trade practices, 

-The Literary Digest, however, eventually had to suspend publication following 
an avalanche of cancelled subscriptions that came on the heels of its erroneous pre¬ 
diction that I.andon would defeat F. D. Roosevelt by a wide margin in the 1936 
l residential election. Twelve years later virtually ever}’ magazine and newspaper in 
the country went e\cn further wrong in predicting a sweeping victor)- for Dewey over 

1 uman, out while the public opinion poll lost some of its prestige for a while, the 
press as a whole was able to live it down. 
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and newspapers and radio broadcasters frequently use such devices to 
determine the character of reader and listener interest. 

In recent years opinion polling on popular issues has become suf¬ 
ficiently precise and objective to merit confidence in its techniques 
as a reasonably accurate gauge of public opinion, in spite of the 
fact that all polls without exception went wrong in 1948 in pre¬ 
dicting a Republican victory. Many private polling organizations 
are actively engaged in polling activities, but the three that are best 
known for their work in this country arc the American Institute 
of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll), Fortune Magazine Survey, and 
the National Opinion Research Center. The Crossley (Archi¬ 
bald M.) polls have likewise attracted widespread attention. 
Government bureaus have also made extensive use of polling tech¬ 
niques for the purpose of estimating public sentiment on particular 
issues. 

Technically, public opinion polling has become a highly spe¬ 
cialized procedure in which complicated problems of sampling and 
other statistical procedures are involved. Most of the polling or¬ 
ganizations now operate with a comparatively small sample of in¬ 
terviewees because in most polls it would be virtually impossible to 
obtain information from all adults in the country or even in a minor 
territorial division. One of the accepted procedures of polling is 
to select a sample of persons whose opinions represent a cross- 
section of the views of the entire population. If, for example, the 
poll is expected to show what the American people think on a par¬ 
ticular issue, the sample may be composed of persons distributed 
according to age, sex, race, religion, political affiliations, economic 
status, education, occupation, regional location, rural or urban resi¬ 
dence, or other pertinent characteristics in about the same propor¬ 
tions as the population of the country as a whole. 

A second technical problem is to get expressions of opinion that 
correctly reflect the individual’s views on a particular issue. Ques¬ 
tions must therefore be carefully framed if the verbalized responses 
of those interviewed are to be accurately indicative of the attitudes 
which are actually held. Because questions can be so framed as to 
secure almost any answer that is desired, an opinion poll may pro¬ 
vide results that are completely misleading. Unscrupulous poli- 
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ticians and propagandists are well aware of this fact and often load 
their questions to get the answers they want. Even when every 
effort is made to obtain an accurate picture of public opinion the 
polling expert must constantly guard against biased or ambiguous 
questions, influence of the interviewer, or any conditions that might 
result in misleading replies. 

Public opinion polling has been a significant development for 
democratic procedures. No longer is it possible for government 
officials, if they are honest and reasonably intelligent, to plead ig¬ 
norance of what the people want or do not want. As was demon¬ 
strated in World War II, when various governmental agencies made 
extensive use of the poll to ascertain public sentiment on many 
matters relative to the war effort, the opinion poll is of inestimable 
value in formulating administrative or legislative policies the success 
of which is dependent upon public support. It is significant that 
public opinion polling lias attained its highest degree of objectivity 

and reliability in the democracies rather than in totalitarian coun- 

* 

tries, where information on public sentiment has to be gathered 
mainly by secret police or other representatives of an espionage 
system. Nevertheless, the failure of all of our polls to predict cor¬ 
rectly the outcome of the 1948 Presidential and Congressional elec¬ 
tions shows that much remains to be done in perfecting polling 
techniques. 

Whatever may be the value of the opinion poll in a modern 
democracy, it has become increasingly apparent that certain limi¬ 
tations arc inherent in the methods and in the evaluation of the 
results. By the very nature of a poll, the results obtained represent 
responses to symbolic stimuli in the form of questions or statements. 
It does not always follow, therefore, that responses of individuals 
to particular symbolic stimuli correlate with their overt behavior 

in a concrete rather than a symbolic situation. Predictions of how 

* 

people will actually behave arc not always accurate. A survey of 
proprietors of restaurants and hotels made a few years back, for 
example, elicited the general response that Chinese would not be 
admitted as guests to their establishments; a few weeks before the 
survey, however, a Chinese couple, in company with an American, 
was given food and lodging at these places with no apparent ob¬ 
jection from the proprietors. 
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Another limitation has specific reference to the actual process 
of opinion formation. Interest in a particular issue mav be so 
slight, or information about the issue so scanty, that opinions are 
not held with any degree of conviction or certainty. Such unervs- 
tallized opinions are apt to be highly evanescent. A survey in 194$ 
showed that about four out of five Americans wanted Hirohito tried 
as a war criminal. Yet when he was actually retained on the throne 
by American military forces there was no outcry against it. and the 
majority of Americans in 1947 indicated, on a poll, their approval 
of the administration of Japanese affairs by the military government. 
Either those who were opposed to keeping Hirohito on the throne 
did not have strong convictions, or else their judgments were so 
colored by their feelings that they failed to see the various ramifica¬ 
tions of the problem. 


THE NATURE OF PROPAGANDA 


As a social phenomenon propaganda is perhaps as old as the human 
race itself, though the actual term is of relatively recent coinage. 
Eirst used by the Roman Catholic Church in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury in propagation of the faith, the concept came into popular 
usage in World War I when it was commonly associated with 
German efforts to influence public opinion among the allies. 
Since that time the concept, so far as the general public is con¬ 
cerned, has carried overtones suggestive of trickery, deceit, or selfish 
motives. 


Among most social scientists, however, the concept is used 
descriptively with reference to the deliberate manipulation of sym¬ 
bols designed to influence the attitudes and behavior of indiv iduals 
or § rou ps in a specific direction. Manifestly such a definition in- 
c udes many socially applied influences which, in popular usage, are 
not considered propagandists. The common distinction between 
education" and “propaganda," often tantamount to a distinction 
etween “good" and “bad" influence, is not always applicable if the 
,, e n *bon as here stated is accepted. Whether propaganda is 
good or “bad” depends, therefore, on the individual’s evaluation 
° a • * s considered desirable by one person may be thought 

undesirable, unethical, or immoral by another. 



H you work for a Living, you're Labor...so 




— Spelled oat, it's the Nitioai! Amoclatloo of MiaufictanM. A tight 
littie group of the most reactionary employers in America. NAM was charged on the floor 
of Congress with having dictated the (Hartley) SLAVE LABOR BILL, a charge published in 
the Congressional Record and never refitted. 



What’s tin HAM's Gam? 

!( we are to believe their tveel-ulking propaganda campaign, they »eek to protect tht Indi¬ 
vidual# “right to work.*' NAM get# it# money for newspaper adverti^emenU and lobbying from 
the employer* referred to abo\c. Since when is this crew de/cndin g the right j of uorkenf. 

NAM asks: —"W)ii wants the dosed shop?" 

That'i eiry! Millions of union members who know they are now able to provide Mouthing I 
little better than a bare living for their families as a result of the high standards woo by strong 
a^d secure Unions — workers who know cheLr continued economic welfare is bound up la tht 
security of their union. They know that the "closed shop," plus collective bargaining, gavt 
them that extra hour to play with their kids, to da the screens, or dig a vegetable garden in 
the bide yard. Further, progressive employers by the thousands accept and prefer the dosed 
shop because it helps to subdue industry and encourage business enterprise and initiative 


YOU SHOULD KNOW that the prosperity of the entire country depends on strong 
and secure unions which can obtain fair wages for workers who, k turn, can buy tht prod- 
ucti of fans and factory and keep bujiAess going full blase 


Dia't lit HAM kkl you — like they M m "Uwk prices" 


(continued at top of next page] 
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Suppose NAM hu ics wa j and it* 
SLAVE LABOR BILL becomes law and the 
dosed shop is burned? What then? The 
answer is: COMPULSORY OPEN SHOP 
IN AMERICA. What is the open shop? 
What would it do? Read what Mr. Dooley, 
the canny character created by Finley Peter 
Dunne, famous American author and 
humorist, had to say about its 



Air. DooUfs remarks me tuo itnermiornt cld-like ell truths , they me ihemUss. 


Se don't tf m NAM foolt Fight the Sieve Labor Bill! 

American Federation of Labor 

WASHINGTON I, D. C 

Reproduction of a newspaper advertisement indicating what the American 
federation of Labor thinks about the NAM's position on the closed shop. 


The Dissemination of Propaganda 

Although man has always attempted to influence his fellows 
toward particular ends, the development of modern means of mass 
communication has given propaganda a social significance which it 
did not possess in earlier days. Through the radio, motion pictures, 
newspapers, books, and other media of communieation the propa¬ 
gandist can get his message across to thousands or millions in a way 
that would have been impossible a century ago. W itness the use 
made of the radio by demagogues who have risen to power or promi¬ 
nence on a wave of public sentiment created and stimulated in 
considerable part by mass radio appeals. It is safe to say that many 
of the great social movements of recent times could iiardlv have 
occurred, at least in the forms which they actually took, had it not 
been for modern media of communication which conveyed special 
pleadings to countless numbers of readers or listeners. Moreover, 
advertising appeals, a special form of propaganda, have exerted pro- 

ound influences on the habits and attitudes of innumerable in¬ 
dividuals. 
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Propagondo Principles and Techniques 

One of the familiar techniques of the propagandist is repetition 
of the appeal. Because the individual in modern society is con¬ 
stantly bombarded with propaganda of all kinds and from many 
sources, he often tends to develop a certain degree of immunity 
to these external influences in order to retain his sanity, or at least 
his balance. Repetition is one way of breaking down this resist¬ 
ance; it is also one way, as the psychologists well know, of facilitating 
the learning process. If a person sees or hears some idea repeated 
over and over it may become imbedded in his consciousness. Hitler 
was credited with the statement that if a lie is told often and force¬ 
fully enough it is eventually accepted by the masses regardless of 
the extent to which the truth is distorted. While the statement 
may be an exaggeration, the amazing success of this particular propa¬ 
gandist in winning acceptance of his ideas indicates that he had a 
fairly clear understanding of the nature of human nature. Further 
evidence of the cffcctivenes of repetition is indicated by the achieve¬ 
ments of advertisers in their sales appeals. 

Another related technique of propaganda is simplification. In¬ 
asmuch as most individuals think in relatively simple and concrete 
terms, the appeals, if they arc to attract attention and get a favorable 
reception, must be made in simplified form. Close reasoning, com¬ 
plicated data, or involved phraseology arc not usually found in the 
propagandist's arsenal. For this reason propaganda directed toward 
a general public is often conveyed most effectively through slogans, 
catch phrases, shibboleths, proverbs, emotional appeals, and graphic 
presentations that are quickly grasped and easily understood. 

Still another technique of the propagandist is the selection of 
materials that support the ideas to be disseminated. Since propa- 
^ i is special pleading or indoctrination, its objec¬ 

tives can be achieved most effectively if the materials to be presented 
in a favorable light represent only one side of the issue. At best, 
therefore, propaganda is little more than a half-truth; and while we 
would certainly not go to the extreme of asserting that the propa¬ 
gandist inevitably becomes a liar, as one writer puts it, 3 he can hardly 
be expected to present objective, unbiased consideration of all the 


3 William Albig. Public Opinion, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 

*939. P JU- 



CIO and the Community 


Prom its formation, the CIO has concerned 
itself with the social and economic welfare of the 
nation as a whole, and has steadfastly refused to 
adopt a purely business unionism outlook. CIO or¬ 
ganizations on the state and local level have always 
recognized their community responsibilities and 
worked to enrich and broaden everyday life in 
America. 

This activity has been carried on in particular 
by the 300 state and local Industrial Union Coun¬ 
cils. These embrace all CIO local unions in a given 
area, regardless of international union affiliation. 
Through the councils, the international unions and 
the women's auxiliaries, people who never before 
Participated in community affairs have found new 
outlets for their leisure time and creative impulses. 

The councils have been particularly effective on 
the state legislative front. Only recently the New 
Jersey State Industrial Union Council led a success¬ 
ful fight to increase workmen's compensation bene¬ 
fits. During the past year, largely due to the efforts 
of CIO councils, a number of state legislatures liber¬ 
alized existing unemployment Insurance benefits. 
Laws and enforcement machinery to eliminate ra¬ 
cial and religious discrimination In employment, 
followed agitation by the state industrial union 
councils of New York and New Jersey. These and 
other councils are waging intensive educational 
campaigns to promote racial and religious tolerance. 

Throughout the country, CIO has led the fight 
to Improve the nation's schools. Cooperating with 
"* cr Progressive groups, it has been successful In 
liberalizing educational laws In several states, in 
raising teaching standards and In increasing teach- 
ers salaries. In Connecticut, for example, the state 
CIO Council, the State Teachers Association and 
the State Department of Education have jointly 
worked out legislative programs Introduced into the 
•tate legislature. 

Inthe field of adult education, too, CIO has plo- 
“^d* Working with a number of colleges and 
universities, It has hammered out a program to 
educate a good part of Its membership in the nature 
responsibilities of trade unionism, and in prin- 
opies of good citizenship. In Virginia, the Textile 
er * ^ n * on k cooperating with public school 
authorities in conducting special classes to eliminate 
uuteracy among both Negro and white workers. 

u {J lon Plans to extend the campaign to the rest 
of the South. 

^ also Joined with various private and pub- 
nK grou P® bi leading the attack on slums, 
pushing the development of comprehensive low- 


cost housing projects. A number of internationals, 
notably the Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuild¬ 
ing Workers in Camden, New Jersey, and the 
United Automobile Workers in Michigan, have been 
outstanding in promoting and securing low-cost 
housing. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers in 
New York, and the Textile Workers Union in Vir¬ 
ginia have employed their own resources to con¬ 
struct special housing projects for their workers. 

CIO achievements in safeguarding and improving 
national health are no less noteworthy. Virtually 
all international unions have participated in the 
struggle to extend industrial safety programs and 
legislation. Many of them have also succeeded in 
negotiating health Insurance programs as part of 
their collective bargaining agreements. 


Leads In Providing Medical Care 

In providing direct medical services, progress Is 
also being made. The UAW-CIO health center in 
Detroit, the United Retail, Wholesale and Depart¬ 
ment Store Employees' center in St. Louis, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ dental clinic in 
Chicago are important community landmarks. The 
Fur and Leather Workers Union has also sup¬ 
ported the drive to check tuberculosis, by setting 
up an X-ray machine in one of Its buildings in New 
York, and furnishing free examinations to its 
members. The Chicago Industrial Union Council, 
with the help of the Tuberculosis Institute, pro¬ 
vides similar testing in union halls. 

The Counselling Service, a relatively new func¬ 
tion of the CIO Community Services Committee 
(formerly the War Relief Committee), has already 
proved Its worth. Union counsellors aid workers 
in solving such out-plant problems as housing, legal 
difficulties, child care, or transportation. 

Working with recreation leaders. CIO has helped 
develop sound recreational programs for workers. 
Union athletic teams and leagues have been notably 
successful In a number of areas. 



An cxccrpt from The Truth about CIO the First leu Years: *955-45, a 
pamphlet discussing participation of the organization in community services. 
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facts in the case. This by no means implies that he seeks to deceive 
others, or that the ideas he disseminates are unworthy of serious 
attention. Much that is commonly accepted as progress or im¬ 
provement has been made possible by propaganda campaigns de¬ 
signed to shape public opinion toward some form of collective action. 

Propaganda in War 

In both world wars propaganda became an important adjunct to 
the military; so important, in fact, that psychological warfare became 
an official function of the belligerent nations in their struggle for 
survival. Long before World War II the Nazi government in 
Germany established the Ministry of Propaganda and Public En¬ 
lightenment which was the source of propaganda for distribution 
at home and abroad. For the German population the official propa¬ 
gandists, through various channels of mass communication, spread 
fallacious doctrines of racial superiority, urged the people to sacrifice 
butter for guns in the interest of a strong nation, created an illusion 
of insecurity by repeated warnings of impending attacks by enemy 
countries, denounced democracy, glorified the Nazi system, and 
carried on campaigns of slander and abuse against minority groups 
in Germany. In the schools and youth organizations the govern¬ 
ment made sure that children were properly indoctrinated with 
ideas favoring: the Nazi system and its activities. For the rest of 
the world, especially the countries that were considered potential 
enemies, a continuous campaign of propaganda was carried on 
toward the objective of undermining the morale of the people, block¬ 
ing national defense by stirring up internal strife, and, in some 
instances, appealing for support on the grounds that the Nazi gov¬ 
ernment was motivated only by a sense of justice and good will. 
I hese propaganda activities were continued throughout the con¬ 
flict. sometimes with amazing success for the Axis powers. 

Nor were the Allies unaware of the importance of propaganda 
as an aid to victory, though in the earlier stages of the conflict their 
efforts in this direction were comparatively feeble when contrasted 
with the farflung and varied activities of the Axis propagandists. As 
the conflict intensified it became increasingly apparent that psy¬ 
chological campaigns were both cheap and effective. Conse¬ 
quently, extensive preparations were made for propaganda cam- 
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paigns through every conceivable channel of communication. It 
was the avowed objective of Allied propagandists to undermine the 
morale of the enemy by creating disaffection in the ranks of civilians 
as well as the military, thereby slowing down the war efforts of the 
Axis powers. At the same time encouragement was given to re¬ 
sistance organizations, both within the Axis countries and in other 
nations that had been conquered by the Axis powers. Neutral or 
friendly countries were also on the receiving end of propaganda 
designed to enlist their support, or at least to keep them out of the 
war if they were sympathetic to the Axis cause. In this country the 
Office of War Information, a wartime agency, had for one of its 
major functions the dissemination of propaganda both at home and 
abroad. In cooperation with comparable Allied organizations, a 
shortwave radio network of global dimensions was developed to 
carry messages of the Allies to every people in the world. 


Propaganda in Peace 

Rival political parties in the United States—Republican, Demo¬ 
cratic, Socialist, Communist, and minor organizations—carry on a 
continuous campaign of psychological warfare. From radio sta¬ 
tions, newspaper columns, and public platforms political propa¬ 
gandists proclaim the virtues of their leaders and their causes, at the 
same time denouncing those who differ from them in political 
or economic philosophy. All the tricks of political trade arc brought 
out. vilification and abuse of political opponents, oratorical or edi- 
orial attacks on “strange doctrines,’’ championing of the underdog, 
flattery of the “common people.” Since it is public opinion 
at decides the winners and losers, it is the public, or rather a 
mu titude of publics, whose support must be secured bv political 

propagandists. 

ut practicing politicians are not the only ones active in the 
dissemination of propaganda. Special publics functioning as pres- 
ure groups maintain staffs of paid or unpaid propagandists. Busi¬ 
es;, and industrial groups purchase time on the radio, buy full-page 
ewspaper advertisements, and mail out vast quantities of literature 
/ r ic purpose of convincing the people that their cause is just, 
f 6 ^ 3n ^ c methods are employed by organized labor, but with dif- 
ren o jectives. The American Medical Association, through its 
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information service, carries on a vigorous campaign to persuade the 
people that socialized medicine is a nefarious device to enslave the 
family physician and reduce the quality of medical care. Negroes 
argue publicly against the evils of racial discrimination; Catholic 
priests fulminate against the evils of communism and atheism; the 
military advocates a bigger army and navy; organized farmers 
through their representatives and the farm press present their case 
to the people. A thousand other causes are pleaded with equal 
devotion. Caught in the cross-fire of this incessant barrage of propa¬ 
ganda are Mr. John O. Citizen, his wife and children. Obviously 
it is not easy for them to exercise sound judgment on what is gold 
and what is dross, to assess the relative merits of the various ap¬ 
peals. But even so, this is the stuff of which public opinion is made. 

CENSORSHIP 

While the propagandist is concerned with presenting his case in 
the most favorable light to the public, the function of the censor is 
to prevent the public from securing access to certain facts or ideas. 
Censorship is not, however, solely a function of government; any 
limitations imposed by individuals or groups upon the free circula¬ 
tion of ideas and information take on the character of censorship. 
In a social order characterized bv a wide varictv of ethical and moral 

* 4 

standards, however, there is considerable disagreement both on the 
ideas or facts to be censored and on the manner of imposing the re¬ 
strictions. 


Official and Unofficial Censorship 

\\ ith the development of mechanized media of mass communi¬ 
cation and the increasing dependence of the public on these media, 
particularly on the press and the radio, censorship has become a 
potential threat to freedom of discussion because it narrows the 
channels of communication, permitting only the circulation of 
ideas or facts which the censor wants the public to have. If govern¬ 
ment or some other agency is in a position to dictate to the press, 
radio, motion picture industry, or schools what the public shall or 
shall not read, sec, or hear, that agency may in time have almost a 
complete monopoly of control over the content and expression of 
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men’s thoughts. This simple fact is well known to the dictators 
of the modern world. Wherever continuous censorship is exercised 
the result is a regimentation of thought on questions of social im¬ 
port that makes impossible the growth of a vigorous and critical 
public opinion. 

In the democracies government has played a minor role as censor 
except in times of war; and even then its function has ordinarily 
been limited to censoring information or news that could con¬ 
ceivably be used by the enemy. Early in World War II the Office 
of Censorship was established in the United States for the purpose 
of controlling the circulation of information of strategic impor¬ 
tance. As the functions were defined and more or less consistently 
followed, there was to be no interference with the free circulation 
of ideas or the expression of critical views. So far as the press was 
concerned the censorship was more or less voluntarily imposed by 
the publishers for the duration of the war. In a few instances, 
however, periodicals that were openly inflammatory and manifcstlv 
s )mpathetic with the Axis were suspended from publication and 
their publishers indicted for subversive activities. 

In times of peace the federal government in this country has 
united its censorship activities mainly to moral matters. On oc¬ 
casion it has prohibited the importation of foreign books or other 
iterature allegedly inimical to public morality, and not infrequently 
ie Post Office Department has banned from the mails literature 
" 1,c " the authorities consider offensive or subversive. Local com¬ 


munities more than the national government have exercised powers 
° censorship to prohibit the circulation of literature which the 
aut lorities consider undesirable. Such distinguished books as 
pton Sinclair’s The Brass Check, Theodore Dreiser's An American 
ragedy, 1 homas I lardy’s 'less of the d’Urbervilles , John Steinbeck’s 
j rapes of Wrath, and Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, as well as other 
uota >lc volumes, have at one time or another been outlawed by 
cens °rs in the United States. 

,c rac b° and motion picture industries have been relatively free 
r°in official governmental censorship in this country, but the or- 
ani/^itioiis engaged in radio broadcasting and in the production of 

cei UFCS ^ lavc themselves taken over many of the functions of the 
usor. In the field of radio the Federal Communications Com- 



mission has so far been primarily concerned with maintaining open 
channels for the dissemination of ideas and information. Broad¬ 
casting companies exercise authority to delete from any radio manu¬ 
script materials which are judged offensive to the public taste or 
which are inflammatory in character; they may even deny the use 
of the radio to individuals or groups whose utterances are considered 
an incitement to violence. No federal action has ever been taken 
to censor motion pictures, but some states have from time to time 
created official boards of review empowered to censor films before 
they are presented to the public. So sensitive is the motion picture 
industry to the likes and dislikes of the people that it maintains its 
own board of review having authority to maintain certain standards 
with respect to the character of films. 

Among the unofficial censors the Roman Catholic Church has 
exerted considerable control over the circulation of ideas and infor¬ 
mation. While having no legal authority to enforce the acceptance 
of its views, the Catholic hierarchy maintains an Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum in which are listed the books or other works of litera¬ 
ture that the communicants are not supposed to read. Literary 
works that contain ideas in conflict with the doctrines of the Church, 
or materials that allegedly undermine the morals of the group, may 
be placed on the Index , though by no means all of the unapproved 
books are so listed. At the same time, the Church occasionally 
circulates lists of books which are considered especially desirable 
for the members. In the lg^o’s Catholic leaders, concerned with 
the effect of motion pictures on the morals of youth, organized the 
Legion of Decency as a pressure group to combat what they con¬ 
sidered evil influences in the film industry. Supported by Protes¬ 
tants as well as Catholics, and claiming a membership of twelve 
million persons, the Legion undertakes to boycott all pictures which 
allegedly threaten public morality. 


RESTRICTING PUBLIC DISCUSSION AND TEACHING 

Other aspects of censorship are concerned with freedom of as¬ 
semblage and freedom of discussion in the schools. While the 
federal and state governments have ordinarily followed a “hands- 
off ’ policy with reference to public speakers, whether they are soap- 
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box orators in Union Square or rabble-rousing leaders in command 
of a mass following, local communities or groups acting unofficially 
have not infrequently interfered with speakers championing an un¬ 
popular side of an issue. In some instances public gatherings have 
actually been broken up through the use of force. One of the 
common methods of restricting public discussion is to deny unpopu¬ 
lar speakers the right to use community facilities for public meetings. 

Because of the unique position of teachers in their relations with 
the younger generation, there is always considerable interest in 
"hat is being taught in the classroom. Consequently, teachers 
who hold opinions not acceptable to the majority within the com¬ 
munity, who are critical of existing institutions or practices, or who 
champion causes which are unpopular with the rank and file are 
often muzzled by those who disagree with them. Powerful or 
vociferous forces within the community frequently bring pressure 
upon school administrators to discharge teachers who are accused 
of indoctrinating students with unacceptable ideas, or to discard 
textbooks containing ideas not acceptable to the more conservative 
citizens. Even administrators as self-appointed guardians of pub 
lc wrtuc and truth may on their own initiative dictate what shall 
or shall not be discussed on pain of discharge if their demands are 
not met. Sometimes educational boards of control or even state 
cgislaturcs specify ideas, theories, or types of information that must 
not be considered in the classroom. About three decades ago the 
ennessee Legislature enacted a law prohibiting any teacher in a 
ax-supported school in the state from discussing the theory of 
evolution in the schoolroom. 

1 his brief summary indicates that the control of ideas through 
some form of censorship is continually being exercised even in a 
society committed ideologically to freedom of expression. No 
society, it must be emphasized, permits absolute freedom of ex¬ 
pression, for to do so would invite disaster. But the problem of 
' uat to permit and what to prohibit, of where to draw the line, 
j n C . S . n .°* ^ cn d itself to a simple solution. Indiv iduals differ greatly 
uj. l Clr bclic ’fs, and ideas that would be acceptable to some are 
c j , cr ^ repugnant or blasphemous to others. \V ho, then, shall de- 

Pric f hat ii: to bc ccnsor ed? Shall a Boston judge, a Catholic 
s . a federal bureaucrat, the American Legion, the Daughters of 
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the American Revolution, or the chairman of a local library board 
be given authority to determine what the public shall or shall not 
read, see, or hear? Does the Postmaster General possess infallible 
judgment as to what is inimical to public morality? I low much and 
what kinds of criticism of public officials, government, the economic 
system, religion, or marriage shall be permitted? Should Com¬ 
munists and Socialists as well as Republicans and Democrats be 
allowed to express their views in print or in public meetings? 
Should criticism of public policy be permitted in time of war as well 
as in peace? Where should the line be drawn, if any is drawn at 
all, on literature, films, or art dealing with sex or race relations? 
Shall the majority have the right to dictate what the minority can¬ 
not read or hear, or vice versa? What standards can be imposed 
without jeopardizing the development of an enlightened and vig¬ 
orous public opinion? The pertinence of these questions to prac¬ 
tical affairs is clearly indicated by the upsurge of resistance to almost 
cveiy form of censorship that has been proposed or put into opera¬ 
tion in this country. The simple formula, vox populi vox dei, is 
certainly not always workable because the people themselves arc 
rarely agreed on what is good and what is bad. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. IIow do you distinguish between an attitude and an opinion? 

2. What is meant by public opinion? 

3. How would a modern democratic society differ from a custom-bound 
socictv in the exercise of collective judgments on important questions? 

4. What historic factors have been responsible for the development of 
public opinion in the Western world? 

5. Docs a public opinion exist in an authoritarian society? 

6. How would you distinguish between a general and a special public with 
reference to some of the specific issues of today? 

7. Would you say that the activities of pressure groups in public affairs arc 
in harmony with our democratic traditions, or do they do violence to the 
principle of democracy? 

8. Professional opinion-polling organizations may conduct a national sur¬ 
vey of opinion using only a small sample of a few thousand persons. With 
such a small sample how can the surveyors hope to get an accurate picture of 
public opinion for the entire country? 

9. Would vou make a distinction between education and propaganda? 
Whs? 
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10. What are the values of public opinion polls, and what are some of their 
limitations? 

11. What are some of the ways in which censorship may be exercised, and 
what are the social implications of censorship in a democratic societv? 

12. If freedom of speech is only a relative matter at best, then where, when, 
and how should the line be drawn between what is suitable or desirable and 
what is undesirable? 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Make a study of a pressure group, describing the techniques cmplovcd 
in attaining the specified objectives. 

2. Read some of the literature on standard methods of opinion polling, 
then conduct a poll in a local community on some current issue. 

3 - Collect samples of printed propaganda, then make an analysis of the 
materials, indicating especially what appears to be the objectives of the propa¬ 
gandists. In terms of your own values, classify the propaganda according to 
its desirable or undesirable qualities. 

4. Make an analysis of propaganda methods used bv both sides during 
World War II. 

5 - Present a report on the work of the Office of Censorship during the last 

war. 1 b 

6 - After examining the literature in the field, report on the question of the 
censorship of morals in this country. 


SELECTED READINGS 

a, .diC; W mam. Public Opinion, McGraw-Hill Book Companv, Inc., New 
A 0 ^ 1<m ’ 

q .textbook dealing with numerous aspects of public opinion. 
anirh^ Hadley, Ganging Public Opinion, Princeton University Press, 

Princeton, i 944 . 

c rjfical discussion of the technical problems relating to the measurement 
Pubhc opinion. 1 

asj Si hart, Democracy Under Pressure, Twentieth Century Fund, New 
jj'mk, i 945 . 

nrot*^°^ U ^ ar description of the character of activities of the more important 

Pressure groups. 1 

w’i!! AR " OOI> k.. An Introduction to Public Opinion, John Wilev and 

^°ns. NJcw Vork , 1940 . / 

Doo rr k’ cturcs on public opinion in its various phases. 

and' r EOXAKD ' Propaganda—Its Psychology and 'I'echnuiue, Henry Holt 

A scSj'T"^ NCW Y ° rk ' “>Sv 

ar y analysis of the psychological aspects of propaganda. 
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Lippmann, Walter, Public Opinion, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1922. 

A classic in the field of public-opinion analysis, written by a prominent 
journalist. 

Meier, Norman C. and Harold W. Saunders (eds.), The Polls and Public 
Opinion, Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1940. 

Report of a conference, including discussions by Crossley, Gallup, and 
other pollsters of how the polls failed in 1948. 

Public Opinion Quarterly, School of Public Affairs, Princeton University. 

A scholarly journal devoted to various phases of public opinion. 
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SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The major social institutions of government, family, religion, edu¬ 
cation, and economic order have been objects of study and specula¬ 
tion at least since the times of Plato and the Hebrew prophets. 
Men have wondered about their origin, have sought for explana¬ 
tions of differences between their institutions and those of their 
neighbors, and have tried to imagine and construct ideal forms of 
these institutions. Even primitive people have folk tales that serve 
to satisfy their curiosity about such matters. 

It has been commonly believed that certain of these institutions, 
if not all, were originally the creations of the gods, w ho gcncroush 
revealed them in their entirety to benighted mankind; or else that 
lc y were the work of some towering genius of antiejuity. a Moses oi 
a Hammurabi. Sociologists today are agreed that these institutions 
are the products of human effort, that they arise from man's at¬ 
tempts to satisfy his physical, social, and psychological needs, and 
iat they vary from time to time and from group to group. 

Several social sciences have arisen in recent years, each taking 
one of these institutions as its province, and seeking to understand 
1 s inner workings. It is not the purpose of the present Part to deal 
wit 1 the subject matter of these special fields. Sociologists arc 
crcstc ‘d in all of the social institutions, but their interests differ 
j 1001 *h° sc of the economist, the political scientist, and the theo- 
g>an. In the past sociologists have devoted much effort to the 
1 c scarc h for the origin of institutions and have attempted to 
Co,lstruc t the stages of their evolutionary development. We shall 
att t COnccr ncd with these problem*, but instead shall direct our 
(2Wl ,<>n *° ° n ^ ^ VC as P ccts °f s °oial institutions: ( i ) their nature; 
s jjj } lc ‘ r functions; (3) their variations; (4) their interrelation* 
Ps, and (5) their incessant change. While we may roam far 
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afield in our choice of illustrations, our purpose is always to gain a 
better understanding of these institutions as they exist in our own 
society. 

With this in view, considerable space is given to the description 
of social institutions in the United States, and to a discussion of 
current practical problems identified with these institutions. 
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THE NATURE OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


e 

cvocial institutions, unlike certain concepts in the mathematical 
and physical sciences, cannot be defined in terms of hard-and-fast 
axioms and postulates or expressed neatly as differential equations. 
As we shall see in a later section, they have been defined and 
analyzed in a variety of ways by a number of eminent sociologists; 
rather than attempt a synthesis of these definitions at this point, it 
seems more to our purpose to present a specific example of how 
social institutions arise. The story of Pitcairn Island provides an 
interesting and perhaps unique illustration. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND-THE GENESIS OF A CULTURE 

1 his tiny speck of land in the vast expanse of the Pacific Ocean 
*as attracted an amount of attention during the past 150 years 
lat is out of proportion to its size and historical importance. 
1 lro P°logists, sociologists, missionaries, novelists, and even movie 
scenarists have found the strange story of its settlement a never- 
\!i sourcc °f interest. The present population of the island. 

uc 1 Staled 177 in 1943, has been the subject of more extended 
research than that devoted to any other group of comparable si/e. 

1 tllc possible exception of the Jukes and Kallikak families, 
lerc were no human inhabitants on Pitcairn Island when it was 
3,7^ * n It was not until 1790, when Fletcher Christian 

i 1 * others debarked from the ill-fated Bounty, that human bc- 

!>tra IFS * SCt ° n ^ ,L * s ^ anc I» an< I it was not until 1808 that their 
range settlement became known to the outside world. 

\y Pitcairn Island begins in the 1780’*. British planters in the 

plat)tat' 1 * CS WCrc ca S cr to find a cheap food for the slaves on their sugar 
tons. From the South Seas came reports of a fabulous tropical 
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plant, the breadfruit. This plant, they were told, produced abundantly, 
and the fruit, when baked, tasted like a cross between bread and potatoes. 
It seemed to be exactly what the plantation owners wanted. Accordingly, 
they petitioned George III to send out an expedition to transport a cargo 
of these plants from Otaheite (Tahiti) in the Pacific to the West Indies. 

The petition met with favor, and Lt. William Bligh, of His Majesty’s 
Navy, was chosen to carry out the request. Though only thirty-two, 
Bligh was an excellent seaman, and had some knowledge of the islands 
and peoples of the Pacific. He was placed in command of the Bounty , 
a 215-ton boat, 90 feet in length, constructed of sturdy English oak. The 
party included a botanist, a gardener, a surgeon, midshipmen, officers, and 
seamen, fourty-four in all, carefully selected for the task. On Decem¬ 
ber 23, 1787, the Bounty sailed from Spithead, laden with provisions for 
eighteen months, and a generous supply of nails, axes, mirrors, and other 
articles for which, Bligh knew, the natives would be eager to barter. The 
voyage was not an easy one, but ten months later the Bounty arrived at 
the island of Tahiti. 

The natives received the British cordially, and gladly traded their 
fruits and other produce for the glass and metal articles which their 
visitors offered. They agreed, when asked, to send King George all the 
breadfruit plants he wanted, and were rather amused at their white visitors 
for having been so hesitant and cautious in coming around to what was 
obviously the purpose of their visit. The crew thereupon got busy and 
before long had on board 1,01 3 plants, in addition to many other botanical 
specimens from the island. The Bounty finally set out on the second leg 
of its journey on April 4, 1788. Parting was not easy, for in the five 
months during which the British and the Polynesians had been associated, 
many deep attachments had been formed. 

Twenty-four days later, when they were in the vicinity of the Tonga 
Islands, a mutiny occurred, led by Fletcher Christian, the master’s mate. 
Many and diverse accounts of this rebellion have been written; the truth 
will probably never be known. There is abundant evidence, however, 
that Bligh was an extremely tyrannical officer, while Christian, on the 
other hand, a youth of twenty-five, was known to have a very fiery nature. 
The mutineers forced nineteen of their shipmates, including Bligh, into 
a small cutter, provided them with the barest necessities, and set them 
adrift. The fact that they eventually reached the island of Timor after 
covering more than 3,600 miles in an open boat testifies to Bligh’s re¬ 
markable seamanship. 

The Bounty, after a brief sojourn at the island of Tubuai, returned 
to Tahiti. There sixteen of the British, some of whom had not really 
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supported the mutiny, decided to remain, prepared to stand trial in 
England if they should be found. The other nine, under Christian’s 
leadership, proposed to sail on to Pitcairn Island, a spot so remote and 
so little known that there was some doubt as to its existence. They per¬ 
suaded a few of the Tahitians to join them in this venture—twelve 
women and six men. There followed many trying days of sailing and 
searching until finally the sheer rock of Pitcairn Island, lying 25°^' S. 
and i3o°5 / W., rose into view. 

When this band of mutineers and their Polynesian friends arrived on 
the island, a multitude of problems stared them in the face. It was neces¬ 
sary, of course, for them to conceal their whereabouts, for they were sure 
that the British Admiralty would institute a scarcli for the mutineers. 
As a matter of fact the Admiralty immediately sent out H.M.S. Pandora 
to run the criminals down, but that is another story, and a long one. On 
itcairn, therefore, every precaution was taken. The Bounty was scut- 
t cd, and the mutineers constructed their shelters so carefully that a pass- 
•ng ship would never suspect that the island was inhabited. 

I here were more fundamental problems than these to be solved, hovv- 
ever, if they were to survive on an island that was only two miles long and 
one mile wide. What would they eat? Mow would they protect them- 
sc'es from the elements? Who would wield authority? How would 
>cv resolve their inevitable disputes? IIow would they deal with re¬ 
dactor}’ members of the group? Who would own the land, and how 
"on d they divide the produce? And of course the age-old problem of 
sex lad to be faced. Who would many whom? The fact that here 
( Crc ni,lc white men, twelve Polynesian women, and six Polynesian men, 
lone of whom presumably would willingly accept a life of enforced 
* acy, added complications. 

ic Pitcairners, fortunately, had the combined heritage of two civiliza- 
bc * 1S f ° ^ a ck on. Long before their time these same problems had 
hav' 11 k* their ancestors, both in England and Tahiti. I11 fact, thev 
k ro C .° . solved by every human society. These refugees accordingly 

Quest"’ ** U, *l* ^hem to Pitcairn ready-made answers of a sort to all of these 
fully 10nS ‘ . 1 hc y understood some of the mysteries of agriculture, and 
had a ^p rcc * atcc ^ the advantages of hav ing domesticated animals. 'I'hey 
pip C ' CI1 shown sufficient foresight to bring with them yams, goats, 
luent^f C1 * c ^ cns * They had some understanding of law and govern¬ 
ed a°d maT . Tia & c ’ justice, religion, and property. A few of them could 
before j VVr 1 ' tc ' * hey were wise enough to remove from the Bounty, 
as the burned it, a supply of tools, nails, anv ils, and a Bible. Poor 
y "ere in material wealth, the mutineers who settled on Pitcairn 
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were bv no means devoid of culture. The truth is they were richly 
endowed, possessing an abundance which would have amazed Neander¬ 
thal man, the Swiss Lake Dwellers, Eskimos, Hottentots, or most Ameri¬ 
can Indians. Of course the white men and the brown did not always 
agree on the solution of these problems. For example, the former were 
disposed to divide all the land into nine equal parts among themselves, 
in good British fashion, and to permit their colored companions to work 
for them as servants or slaves. In this plan the Polynesians did not con¬ 
cur. Conflicts of this sort brought on much strife and even bloodshed 
in the early days of the colony. In addition to the conflicts between the 
two cultures, there was also the fact that many of the customs that had 
functioned adequately in England or Tahiti or upon the high seas were 
not suited to the new environment. Therefore it was often necessary 
for them to modify their old, familiar ways; and it is seldom easy or pleas¬ 
ant for people to change their culture. 

To say, then, that these pioneers brought with them to Pitcairn a 
considerable body of culture is not to minimize the problems of adjust¬ 
ment that they faced. One cannot read an account of their struggles 
and sufferings without concluding that their survival was little short of 
miraculous. At one time the prospects of their making a success of 
their venture seemed so dark that some of them built a boat, determined 
to return to Tahiti, but it collapsed before they could embark. They 
had no choice but to remain on Pitcairn—to survive or perish. 

In time, however, life settled down to an even pace. Order was estab¬ 
lished. The population increased. The Pitcairners became deeply at¬ 
tached to their homeland. There developed a “we” feeling, a group 
loyalty, an esprit de corps. A harmonious blend of British and Poly¬ 
nesian cultures emerged, with not a few traits uniquely Pitcairnian. There 
arose a consensus as to how the problems of life should be met. In 
short, the motley, heterogeneous band that landed on Pitcairn Island 
developed into a society. To be sure, it took time, effort, and even a 
shocking loss of life. But the transformation was made; and when a 
British ship finally discovered the settlement, the commanding officer 
went ashore, made a thorough inspection, and reported back home that 
lie had found “a happy and well-regulated society.” And so it has 
remained to this day. An interesting sidelight on the story is that the 
present inhabitants of the island are all Seventh Day Adventists. 1 

It is a far cry, certainly, from the tropical island in the South Pacific 
to the rock-bound coast of New England. The people who settled these 

1 For a good account of the full story of Pitcairn, see Harry L. Shapiro, The Herit¬ 
age of tiie Bounfy, Simon and Schuster, New York, 1936. 
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two regions were as different as their separate environments. On the one 
hand we have a group of youthful, irresponsible British sailors and their 
carefree, simple Polynesian companions; on the other, a stern, strict, 
stolid band of Pilgrims. But the situation each faced was much the 
same; the colonists of New England were confronted with problems not 
unlike those which the Pitcairn refugees had to solve. T he Pilgrims 
also had to make a living, establish homes, rear children, govern and 
protect themselves. The story of their settlement is a familiar one— 
how they gained a foothold in the hard, forbidding wilderness and then 
went on to lay the foundation for a great new nation. One of their 
own number summarized their experience in the following words, which 
are inscribed on the Johnston Gate at Harvard: 


After God had carried us safe to Ncw-England 
And wee had builded our houses. 

Provided necessaries for our livelihood 
Rear’d convenient places for God’s worship 
And settled the Givill government. 

One of the next things we longed for 
And looked after was to advance Learning 
And perpetuate it to Posterity. 


Metcher Christian and his little band faced the very same problems. 

though they hardly would have expressed them that way—nor listed them 
in that order. 


Indeed, wherever human beings have come together to live, cer¬ 
tain universal and persistent problems have arisen to demand solu- 
tjon. Those of hunger, shelter, sex, children, order, group 
solidarity, and the like arc constantly being met with. These per¬ 
sistent human needs arc present in all societies, and are the bases 
upon which social institutions are erected. 


WHAT ARE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS? 

The term institution is used in various ways. The little red 

sc 100 house is called an institution, and so is the grim penitentiary 

°n t ie outskirts of the city. The local moron who has peddled 

newspapers Jor as long as anyone can remember is said to be an 

institution" in the community. In short, almost anything, 

whether visible or invisible, that is well established in the culture is 
hkely to be so labeled. 
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It is not unusual for people to identify social institutions with 
certain buildings or groups of buildings. For example, the insti¬ 
tution of religion, or the church, brings to many minds the cathe¬ 
drals, synagogues, temples, and meeting houses in which the mem¬ 
bers of these various groups assemble for worship. Likewise, it is 
assumed that the institution of government consists essentially of 
the capitols, court houses, city halls, jails, and office buildings in 
which the governmental functions are performed. 

It is not unusual, either, to identify social institutions with the 
agents through whom the institutions function. Thus, it is held 
that governments are in essence the kings, presidents, governors, 
mayors, senators, councilmen, police, and judges who perform 
political functions; and the religious institutions are primarily the 
bishops, priests, rabbis, deacons, and members of the various sects, 
cults, and churches. 

Now it is true that social institutions ordinarily make use of build¬ 
ings, and it is equally true that each institution depends upon its 
agents, many of whom specialize in the performance of institutional 
functions. However, it is neither the agents nor the buildings nor 
the associations of people that constitute the essential element in 
the institution. A social institution is, in essence, a pattern of non- 
material culture traits—of folkways, attitudes, beliefs, rules, and 
usages. 

The term institution, then, is popularly used to cover a variety of 
meanings, and the dictionaries offer a wide range of definitions. 
Sociologists, however, have sought to give a more specific definition 
to the term. Sumner said: “An institution consists of a concept 
(idea, notion, doctrine, interest) and a structure. * The structure is 
a framework, or apparatus, or perhaps only a number of function¬ 
aries set to cooperate in prescribed ways at a certain conjuncture. 
The structure holds the concept and furnishes instrumentalities for 
bringing it into the world of facts and action in a way to sene the 
interests of men in society.” 2 According to Ogburn and Nimkoff, 
“social institutions are organized, established ways of satisfying cer¬ 
tain basic human needs.” 3 Panunzio defines them as “those com- 

2 William Graham Sumner. Folkways, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1906. pp. 53 ff- 

3 W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkoff. Sociology', Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos¬ 
ton, 1940. p. 555. 
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plexes of thought and activity which arc more or less timeless, 
universal, and which are directed to the satisfaction of basic human 
needs.” 4 According to Young, “a social institution is a culturalized, 
more or less standardized, set of habits, associated attitudes and 
ideas centering around primary or derived wants or needs of in¬ 
dividuals, such as survival, sustenance, sex, child-bearing and child- 
rearing, community protection, transmission of culture, etc.” 5 
Finally, Gillin and Gillin say that “a social institution is a func¬ 
tional configuration of culture patterns (including actions, ideas, at¬ 
titudes, and cultural equipment) which possesses a certain per¬ 
manence and which is intended to satisfy fundamental social 
needs.” 0 

These definitions agree that social institutions consist of a com¬ 
plex of elements and possess certain features which distinguish 
them from other social phenomena, such as groups, crowds, mores, 
mecs, social classes, and nations. First, they are based upon, and 
grow out of, fundamental human needs or interests. These basic 
needs have been the subject of considerable study and discussion 
hy psychologists, anthropologists, and sociologists, and have been 
described and classified in various ways. Concerning them, Linton 
has this to say: 


Hiesc needs can be grouped under three headings, biological, social, 
and psychic. The biological needs arc those which derive from man’s 
physical characteristics. They include such things as the need for food 
and shelter, for protection from enemies, whether human or animal, and 
lc ncc d for reproduction to perpetuate the species. These needs are 
common to men and animals and are of a particularly immediate and 
pressing sort. Unless the culture provides adequate techniques for mcet- 
*ng them, neither the individual nor the group can survive. . . . The 
social needs of human beings arise from man’s habit of living in groups. 

l i ^ lC an ^ nios t vital of these needs is that of preserving the 
so idarity of the group. Closely connected with these are the needs for rc- 
ucing friction between individuals and minimizing open clashes, for 
raining individuals to particular statuses in the social system, and for 

Y«rL'° nStantinc Panun »°. Major Social Institutions. The Macmillan Company, New 

Y ‘r ,n,bal1 Youn 8* An Introductory Sociology, The American Rook Company. New 
« ’* 9 39. P O? 1 - 

Co..,? ,n a , n< * J°! ,n P- Gillin, An Introduction to Sociology, The Macmillan 

Company, New York, 19.44. p. 318. 
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coordinating their activities and providing the group with leadership and 
direction. . . . Lastly, there are the psychic needs, which are extremely 
difficult to define but real nevertheless. ... All human beings have de¬ 
sires for favorable response from other individuals, for things which are 
unattainable (or for easy roads to attainment), and for psychological 
escapes. In the long run the satisfaction of these needs is probably as 
important to the effective functioning of a society as that of the needs 
of the other two categories, although they are less immediate and press¬ 
ing. One of the most important functions of any culture is to keep a 
majority of the people who share it happy and contented. 7 

In the second place, each institution is a complex of folkways, 
mores, beliefs, traditions, symbols, attitudes, and of material traits. 





Owc-lling group of Samoans, showing primitive arrangements as compared 
with those m our society. (Courtesy Smithsonian Institution) 


some of symbolical significance and others purely utilitarian. These 
elements in the complex are not a haphazard aggregation, but are 
bound together, interrelated, and integrated around one or more 
basic needs, interests, or values. The institution of religion, for 
example, consists of: (1) beliefs, in the form of creeds, doctrines, 
and articles of faith; (2) folkways, mores, and usages, such as forms 
of worship, singing of hymns, saving of pravers, making sacrifices, 
burning candles, observing commandments and rules of conduct; 
(3) attitudes, such as reverence, fear, awe, and devotion; (4) sym¬ 
bols. in the form of crosses, altars, stars, vestments, and idols; (5) 

7 Ralph Linton. The Studs- of M an. Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
• 9 >6- PP >94 
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utilitarian traits, including churches, cathedrals, temples, office 
buildings, pews, organs, and hymnals.* 

Third, social institutions possess a relative permanence and uni¬ 
versality. The differences between societies the world over have 
aroused no little interest, and men have resorted to many theories, 
including geography and sheer accident, to account for them. But 
the similarities in cultures, though not so obvious, are equally sur¬ 
prising. In the past scholars have resorted to “instinct” to account 
for these similarities, and even now there is no explanation that is 
entirely satisfactory. The fact remains, however, that in every 
society known to history or ethnology we find such phenomena as 
government, economic activities, education of children, courtship, 
family, marriage, games, sports, and religious beliefs and practices. 0 
These institutions, moreover, are ancient as well as universal. The 
institution of religion, for example, has flourished on this earth at 
least since the time of Neanderthal man. As a social institution 
it has survived although individuals, and even species of man. have 
come and gone, and an infinite variety of groups, organizations, 
and associations have borne the responsibility for perpetuating it. 


FUNCTIONS AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS 


We have been thinking chiefly about the structure of social in¬ 
stitutions, the elements of which they are composed, and the fact 
that such elements are unified and organized into a system. How¬ 
ever, it is necessary to bear in mind a further fact, namely that social 
institutions have functions to perform. It is a function of the 
political institution, for example, to protect society from enemies 
without and to preserve order within. In our society we look to 
the institution of the family to produce children so as to perpetuate 
the group, and to transmit to the young a considerable body of our 
culture. It is the function of the school to inculcate in the on¬ 
coming generation other aspects of the culture which the family is 
not equipped to transmit. To be sure, there is no little discussion 
as to just where an institution’s functions begin and where they 


v * Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions, Harper and Brothers 

v'r- YO J k ' P- lfy ’ and Cillin, op. cit . p. 322. 

M P- Murdock, “The Common Denominator of Cultures.” in The Science of 
?p Tl ,n ft l,C " or *d Crisis , Ralph Linton, cd., Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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end There are those who insist that the state has performed all 
of its proper functions when it has kept the peace and warded off 
enemies, while others would have the state involved in a multitude 
of functions in addition to these two basic ones. Consider, 
further, the perennial debates over the proper activities of the 

schools, the church, and the family. 

It is apparent that we are not entirely clear in our minds just 

where to draw the line between the duties and responsibilities of, 
say, the government on the one hand and of private business on 
the other, or whether or not the church should “meddle in politics/’ 
or where the fault lies, whether with the home or the school, when 
children become delinquent and fail to observe the group’s mores 
and laws as they should. 

The fact is that the institutions of a society are very closely in¬ 
terrelated, and they overlap in their fields of activity. When, in 
1929, something went wrong with our economic institution, every 
other institution in our society felt the effects. The Industrial 
Revolution, which was essentially a change in the economic institu¬ 
tion, had repercussions upon family, state, church, education, and 
recreation. Thus, every institution in a society affects, and is af¬ 
fected by, every other institution; and changes and maladjustments 
in one are reflected in all the others. 

BELIEFS ABOUT SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

The interpretation of social institutions which is here proposed— 
namely, that they arc the products of human invention and that they 
grow out of human needs and wants—will not be generally ac¬ 
cepted. Of course, few will deny that the various games and 
amusements that constitute our pattern of recreation arc man-made 
devices, though some have insisted that they are but the machina- 
tions of the devil. But few people can bring themselves to believe 
that the family, state, and church are the products of mere man, 
so powerful and venerable are these institutions, so impressive is 
their architecture, so inspired is their literature, so hoary are their 
traditions. It is not surprising, then, that the origin of social in¬ 
stitutions has often been attributed to some divinity or to some 
legendary hero or leader. 
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The traditions of many peoples abound in myths which purport 
to tell how these institutions miraculously came into being. Few 
primitive people arc without their stories of “culture heroes,” like 
Hiawatha, to whose genius they owe one or more of their institu¬ 
tions. In Greek mythology it was Prometheus who taught mortal 
man those things that lifted him from the animal to the human 
level, and in doing so brought upon himself the wrath of Zeus. 
The Greek dramatist Aeschylus (flourished B.C. 450) has Prome¬ 
theus, in the midst of his punishment, cry out defiantly: 

List rather to the deeds I did for mortals; how being fools before, I 
made them wise. . . . Nor knew to build a house against the sun. nor 
any woodcraft knew, but lived, like silly ants, beneath the ground in hoi 
low caves. . . . Blindly and lawlessly they did all things. ... I taught 
them how the stars do rise and set, . . . devised for them number, the 
inducer of philosophies, the synthesis of letters, and, besides, the artificer 
of all things, memory. ... I was first to joke the servile beasts in couples, 
and none but I originated ships. ... If a man fell sick, there was no cure, 
till I showed them all those mixtures of remedies, whereby they might be 
rescued from disease. ... I led my mortals to an art abstruse, and 
cleared their eyes to the image of fire. For the other helps hid under¬ 
ground, the iron and the brass, silver and gold, can any dare affirm lie 
found them out before me? ... In one word learn the whole—that all 
arts came to mortals from Prometheus. 10 


I he ancient Hebrews, too, had their beliefs about the source of 
their institutions, and these, as recorded in the Bible, have come 
into our own cultural heritage, and have been accorded a verv 
prominent place. In this version social institutions were certainly 
not man-made products, but derived directly from God, who re¬ 
vealed them to mankind, sometimes in person, but often through 
the mediation of some great leader such as Moses. Even todav 
the marriage ceremony of many religious bodies includes these 
words, “We arc gathered together . . . to join together this woman 
and this man in holv matrimony, which is an honorable estate, in¬ 
stituted of God.” 

A rude shock was given to the great-leader and divine-origin 
Kories of social institutions in the nineteenth century when the 
oetrine of evolution gained wide acceptance. Students of culture 

0 Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound, in the Elizabeth Barrett Browning translation. 
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and society concluded that if earth, plants, and animals were the 
results of an evolutionary process, perhaps social institutions could 
be best understood as the products of a similar process. Herbert 
Spencer and a host of other scholars, relying principally upon 
evidence provided by the primitive peoples of the earth—“living 
fossils,”—proceeded to construct evolutionary stages through which, 
they supposed, social institutions had invariably and inevitably 
progressed. The economic institution, they said, moves through 
the steps of hunting, pastoral life, and agriculture; art begins with 
realism, develops through conventionalization, and eventually be¬ 
comes wholly geometrical and symbolical; religion begins with 
animism, totemism, ghosts, shadows, echoes, or dreams (there were 
many theories as to its origin), and develops through a series of 
stages up to monotheism. 

Most of these early evolutionary theories of social institutions 
have been discarded, or have been radically overhauled. This docs 
not mean, however, that there has been a return to the ancient, 
pre-evolutionary doctrines. Sociologists still arc convinced that our 
institutions arc the products of long development, that they are 
continually changing, that they arc man’s devices for getting certain 
essential tilings done, and they arc not absolute and final either in 
their structures or their functions. 

VARIABILITY IN INSTITUTIONS 

While it is true that people everywhere are confronted with the 
same problems, it docs not follow that they will all arrive at the 
same solutions. The fact is that men have adjusted themselves to 
the conditions of life in a wide variety of ways. Moreover, these 
adjustments work pretty successfully, so that it is a mark of provin¬ 
cialism to insist that only one method of meeting life’s needs is 
right and true, while all others arc wrong or inferior. For example, 
every society experiences the fact of death, and the problem of 
disposing of corpses has presented itself to all men. Some have 
solved the problem by inhumation, some by cremation, some by 
water burial, and some by exposure to birds, beasts, and the ele¬ 
ments. People come to feel that their particular practice is the 
right one, showing proper respect for the deceased. But the truth is 
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that all of these methods succeed in meeting the problem, revolting 
though some of them may seem to us. Can we maintain that the 
prevalent American practice of inhumation is superior to all others? 

It is so with other aspects of culture. Consider the wide variety 
of dwellings with which men in different parts of the world have 
protected themselves against the rigors of the climate. Consider 
the various ways in which the problem of hunger has been suc¬ 
cessfully solved, or the problem of training the young, or of orna¬ 
menting the body. 

Institutions vary from one society to another (1) in structure, (2) 
in functions, and (3) in value. The complex of folkways, attitudes, 
beliefs, symbols and utilitarian traits which make up the structure 
of an institution in one society may be quite different in another. 
Ilie Todas of southern India, for example, have their religious 
institution even as we do here in the United States; but the elements 
of the two institutions are quite different. We have our symbols, 
such as crosses, stained glass, candles, altars, and steeples; and we 
have our peculiar doctrines, creeds, and modes of worship. The 
Toda religion, strange to say, centers around their herds of buffalo; 
their priests arc the dairymen; and their ceremonies and beliefs are 
calculated to insure the products of their sacred animals. The 
symbols and utilita rian traits in their institutional pattern include 
dairies, churns, vessels, bells, and lamps. All of these material 
and nonmaterial elements have been organized and integrated to 
form the Todas’ religious institution. And so, while institutions 
everywhere are composed of beliefs, attitudes, usages, symbols, and 
the like, the particular elements in the complex, and their arrange¬ 
ment, admit a wide range of variability. 

Institutions differ not only in their structure but also in the 
functions they perform. I11 most societies, for example, the care 
of the aged is a responsibility of the family, and this was true in 
the United States until recently. Now, however, we see this func¬ 
tion being surrendered bv the familv and assumed bv the state, a 
cnangc that has encountered considerable opposition. The punish¬ 
ment of crime we consider to be a proper function of the state, and 
w hcn a family or some other group takes it upon itself to avenge a 
wrong, as in a feud or lynching, the action is a violation of the law. 
n man y societies, however, the political institution does not con- 
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cern itself with such matters, leaving them instead to the family, 
clan, or some other social unit. 

Institutions also vary in the value or emphasis placed upon them. 
The family in some societies is the most important institution 
of all, outweighing even the state in the loyalty and interest it 
evokes. Religion is all-important in some societies, while in others 
it is accorded a lesser role. Among the Hopi Indians religious 
ceremonies consume a tremendous amount of time, energy, and 



Family group of the Samoans, an illustration of institutional variability. 

(Courtesy Smithsonian Institution) 

thought, while their political institution is a relatively minor con¬ 
cern. Education with us is a value to which wc devote a great deal 
of attention and money and in which we have almost unlimited 
faith, while lo the Eskimo it is informal, casual, and unorganized. 

CHANGES IN SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Social institutions vary not only from place to place but from 
time to time as well. The probability is that throughout man’s 
history these changes have been so rare and so gradual that most 
people have been quite unaware of them and have naively assumed 
that life continually repeats itself, each generation being virtually 
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a carbon copy of those preceding it. Ours, however, is a time of 
radical and rapid change, with the result that one need not be verv 
old to have witnessed many fundamental changes in our familv 
patterns, in the way we make our living, and in our educational, 
political, and recreational institutions. 

Sociologists have devoted much of their efforts to observing, ex¬ 
plaining, and recording the various changes that are occurring in our 
society. House says: “It has been asserted by some sociologists 
of repute, and it has been clearly implied in the writings of others, 
that the fundamental objective of social science, including sociologv, 
is to explain the facts of social change. The proposition can be 
defended to this extent and in this sense: In a society in which little 
change is going on or has gone on for some time, there is little or no 
interest in social science, or in any other kind of science, for that 
matter. In a very stable society, custom and tradition comprise the 
only kind of knowledge that exists. When the things we have to 
deal with undergo change, we are led to think about them reflectively 

and critically.” 11 

A large part of the literature of sociology deals with the changes 
in our social institutions. Among the classics in this field is a study 
made of Muncic, Indiana, in the years 1924-1925 . l - It was the 
purpose of this project to make a full-length portrait of the culture 
of an American communitv, in much the same manner as an 
anthropologist would describe the society of a band of Eskimos or a 
tribe of Indians. Even so, the authors found it necessary to make 
constant reference to the multiplicity of changes that had been 
taking place during the thirty-five years prior to their arrival upon 
the scene. Hardly had their report been published when the de¬ 
pression of 1929 struck, and so far-reaching were its consequences 
that the authors felt it expedient to return to Middletown and to 
study the transformations which had been brought about in the 
brief span of ten years. 1 •* 

A study of a different sort, but likewise indicating how social in- 

11 Floyd N. House, The Development of Sociology, McGraw-Hill Book Coin 
Pany, Inc., New York. 1936, p. 3. 

Xi Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middlctou-n: A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture, Ilarcourt, Brace and Company. New York, 1929. 

13 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural 
Conflicts, Ilarcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1937. 
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stitutions change, is that of a group of Russian peasants who came 
to America early in the present century and settled in Los Angeles. 14 
Under the impact of their new environment, especially their adop¬ 
tion of an urban community as their home, the social institutions, 
to which they were fanatically devoted and which they made every 
effort to perpetuate in their children, began to change, giving rise 
to frequent conflicts between older and younger generations, and 
between the Russian immigrants and their neighbors in Los 

Angeles. 


SOCIAL FACTORS AND SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 

All that we have been discussing thus far—the existence of social 
institutions, their universality, their variability, and the fact that 
they change in spite of man’s inertia and conservatism—can be 
attributed to the operation of the geographical, hereditary, and 
cultural forces that underlie and affect all social life. If we are to 
understand our institutions it is important that we relate them to 
these factors, and especially that we learn to assess properly their 
influence. It is a temptation, into which many have fallen, to 
exaggerate the importance of some particular factor, or to under¬ 
estimate others. 

For example, many scholars have supposed that they have found 
in the climate, the soil, or in some other geographical condition 
the key to understanding these problems; others have insisted that 
the variability and changes in institutions can be adequately ex¬ 
plained by reference to some hereditary' factor, such as racial dif¬ 
ferences, the crossing of races, or deterioration in the human stock 
through the elimination of superior individuals and the propagation 
of inferior quality. Still others have emphasized, at the expense of 
geographical and hereditary factors, the tendency of culture traits 
to diffuse from the center in which they were invented, or the 
primacy of some other cultural factor or process. 

That social institutions are based upon certain needs which are 
apparently universal has been stressed. Included among these 
needs are those of food and drink, shelter, sex, reproduction, child 

14 Pauline V. Young. The Pilgrims of Russian Town, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1932. 
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rearing, and protection. Many of these needs have an obvious 
physiological basis, are present in other animals, and are readily 
identified with those drives which are part of the hereditary equip¬ 
ment with which all human beings begin their lives. Other needs, 
arising from man’s habit of group life, which itself is perhaps re¬ 
lated to an inborn tendency toward gregariousness, call for certain 
adjustments that develop into institutions. These inborn drives, 
however, find satisfaction in a variety of ways, and are themselves 
influenced both by the geographic environment and by the culture 
in which they find expression. The relation between man’s 
hereditary needs and his institutions is not a simple and direct one. 
It must not be supposed that each drive has its corresponding in¬ 
stitution, or that each institution can be referred back to a single 
drive. The sex drive, for example, finds expression through most 
of our institutions, and not only through marriage and the family; 
the hunger drive finds satisfaction not only in the economic insti¬ 
tution but in family, in religion, and in political and educational 
institutions. 

The relation between drives and institutions, moreover, is re 
ciprocal. Institutions come into existence in order to satisfy the 
needs created by our drives, but often they become rigid, divorced 
from reality, thwarting the wants that brought them into being. 
Thus the economic institution may develop along lines which make 
it a hindrance rather than a help to the satisfaction of man's 
physical wants; education may come to be considered an end in 
itself rather than a means for equipping the individual for effective 
life in society. Thomas Jefferson had this in mind when lie wrote: 

Wc hold these truths to be self evident, that all men arc created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of I Iappincss. That 
to secure these rights, Governments arc instituted among Men. . . . 
That whenever any Form of Government becomes destructive of these 
c, ids, it is the Right of the People to alter or abolish it. . . . 

The relation of the geographic environment to man’s institu¬ 
tions has been the subject of much study and thought as far back 
as we have historical records. 15 Some have made it the all- 

15 Pitirim Sorokin. Contemporary Sociological Theories, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1928, pp. 99 tf. 
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important factor while others have ignored it altogether. That it is 
influential in social life will not be questioned by sociologists; but 
that geography offers the key to our understanding of man’s family, 
political, religious, or even his economic institutions is open to 
question. To put it briefly, geography influences social institutions 
but does not determine their structure and changes. Or, as an¬ 
other has expressed it, “Geography decrees that such and such things 
shall not be, and that such others may be, but does not dictate what 
must be.” 10 

It is apparent that certain institutions, such as the economic, are 
more closely related to environmental factors than, say, religion and 
family are; but these latter are by no means independent of geog¬ 
raphy. It is also probably true that the simpler societies are closer 
in their institutional framework to geographical influences than are 
more complex societies. Man, by improvements in his cultural 
equipment, learns to become less dependent upon his immediate 
environment, and is even able to alter radically his geographical 
surroundings by the application of science and technology. 

Cultural factors and process play their part, too, in the form and 
functions of our social institutions. Every element, material and 
nonmatcrial, that goes into the making of an institution had to be 
invented somewhere, sometime, and by someone. The veils, rings, 
honeymoon, superstitions, ceremonies, and conventions that go to 
make up our marriage institution trace back to some point of origin 
in the remote past. They have been transmitted from generation 
to generation for countless centuries, either by imitation or incul¬ 
cation. They have also been diffused, being carried from their point 
of origin to the far corners of the earth. 

As a matter of fact, the greater part of American social institutions 
was brought to this country from Europe, and Europe in its turn 
had received much of its culture from Egypt, China, and the Near 
East. To understand any of our institutions, therefore, we need to 
bear in mind the hereditary, geographic, and cultural factors that 
determine its form, that affect its function, and that operate in 
causing it to change. It is also important that we assess properly 
the influence of these various factors, for they are not all of equal 

10 Robert II. Louie, Arc We Civilized ? llareourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1929, p. 22. 
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importance, and their significance is not uniform at all times or in 
all situations. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What needs had lo he satisfied by the pioneers who established the col¬ 
ony on Pitcairn Island? 

2. What arc some of the symbolic traits that enter into the structure of 
the American family institution? 

3 - Do you agree with Linton in his statement that it is as important for a 
culture to satisfy man’s psychic needs as it is to satisfy his biological needs? 

4. In what respects are all societies similar? 

5. Mow would you account for the differences between one culture and 
another? 

6. What arc some of the functions of the educational institution? 

7. What changes have you observed in certain of our social institutions? 

8. Discuss the interrelationships of family and school. Of family and 
religion. Of government and education. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Study the various definitions of the term institution to be found in the 
dictionaries, and compare these with the sociological definition. 

2. Compare the theories of several social scientists with respect to man’s 
needs. 

3. Investigate the interrelationships of institutions in Soviet Russia, and 
compare the situation with our own. 

4. Report on Herbert Spencer's theories about the origin of social insti¬ 
tutions. 


SELECTED READINGS 
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THE FAMILY INSTITUTION 


JV( arriage and the family are ancient institutions, and around them 
have grown up deep and powerful sentiments and traditions. There 
are not a few people who go so far as to insist that these are unique 
and sacred institutions, the creations of God rather than the products 
of man, and that they are absolute, final, and unalterable. Others 
go to the opposite extreme and declare that marriage is an outworn, 
obsolete custom, and that it is high time we cast it upon the cultural 
rubbish heap, along with stone tools, cannibalism, ghosts, and other 
such traits that have no place in modern civilization. Between 
these two extremes are many people who, though they doubt the 
Biblical account of the origin of these institutions, do not deny that 
marriage and the family are very ancient, the family at least as old as 
the human race, and that they arc as indispensable today as they have 
been in the past. While they may hesitate to apply the adjective 
“sacred” to them, they will use other terms almost as strong. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 

The words “marriage” and “family” are commonly linked and 
are often held to be virtually synonymous. Actually of course they 
are not one and the same, nor are they invariably found together. 
By marriage we mean a union between persons of the opposite sex 
which is uncquivocably sanctioned by society . 1 It is thus not co¬ 
extensive with sex activity, for there are unions which society does 
not approve, and there are others which, though condoned, are given 
inferior status in the scale of values. “Family” is a more difficult 
term to define, since the institution differs so widely from place to 

1 Ralph Linton. 7 he Study of Man . D. Appleton-Ccntury Company, Inc., New 
York, 1936, p. 173; also Robert H. Lowic, article “Marriage,” Encyc. Soc. Sci. 
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place. A standard dictionary gives several definitions including the 
following: (1) “The group comprising a husband and wife and their 
dependent children.” (2) “A group of kindred or closely related 
individuals.” These two definitions suggest the two poles around 
which societies have built their family structures—the conjugal and 
the consanguineous. 

The conjugal type of family institution is the one which we in the 
United States prefer. It emphasizes the marriage bond at the ex¬ 
pense of the blood tie. To be sure, vve do not overlook the fact that 
there arc relatives, and that there are certain conventions, obliga¬ 
tions, and privileges involved in consanguinity. The family, how¬ 
ever, means to us primarily two spouses and their offspring, while 
cousins, aunts, uncles, and grandparents are secondary and inci¬ 
dental. They arc on the fringe, not at the center of the institution. 

The consanguineous type of family, which is found in a great 
many societies, places major emphasis upon the blood relationship 
In these societies marriages of course occur, yet they are but in¬ 
cidents in the life of the family. The following is a striking and 
extreme illustration of how the familv institution may be erected 
upon consanguinity rather than upon the marriage bond: 

The Nayar provide no place for husbands or fathers in their social 
system. Their women marry, in accordance with Hindu law, but the 
marriage is contracted with a stranger and is terminated at the end of 
three days by a formal divorce. The husband docs not enter the picture 
again. The satisfaction of sexual needs and the perpetuation of the 
group are provided for by a series of informal love affairs which, although 
socially recognized, establish no permanent bond between the parties or 
between the man and his offspring. If the lovers arc compatible the 
relationship may continue for years, but it can always be broken without 
notice. The woman is in complete control of the situation and can dis¬ 
miss her lover by simply returning his last gift. She is free to have several 
lovers simultaneously, and no greater degree of faithfulness is required 
of the man. The real family unit in this society consists of a woman and 
her sons and daughters. The children continue their association after 
the mother's death, and the son regards his sister’s house as home, and 
fakes much of the same interest in her children that a father would take 
m his own children in our society. The rationalization which the Nayar 
give for this system is that since they are a warrior caste, making their 
uving mainly as mercenaries, it is better for their men not to set up house- 
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holds or assume the duties of paternity. Freedom from such responsi¬ 
bilities makes it possible for them to take the field at a moment's notice 
and without regret . 2 

The family institution, then, is found in all human societies, and 
everywhere we find both the custom of marriage and the recognition 
of blood relationship. It so happens that some societies in the de¬ 
velopment of their family institution have magnified the one and 
minimized the other, while elsewhere the reverse situation has pre¬ 
vailed. Each system has its advantages and its disadvantages. And 
they both work. 


WHAT MADE THE FAMILY? 

A superficial answer to this question would be that sex is the 
foundation of the family institution, but that is true only in part. 
To be sure, the fact that there are two sexes is of tremendous impor¬ 
tance, and is a condition of life to which every society must make 
an adjustment. The sex drive, however, did not force man to de¬ 
velop marriage and family institutions. That sex needs can be met 
outside these institutions is proved by the case of the Nayar, as well 
as by our own statistics of illegitimacy and by the wide prevalence 
of prostitution. The powerful sex drive, however, is something 
which no society can afford to ignore. Every society has attempted 
to control and direct it for its own welfare and survival. 

While sex is nowhere regarded as a private affair, it alone could 
not bring about the prolonged association of adult males and fe¬ 
males, which is the sine qua non of the family institution in all but 
exceptional instances, such as that of the Nayar described above. 
In addition to the sex drive, which all societies agree must come 
under the regulation of the folkways, there is the fact that children 
come into the world helpless and ignorant. Someone must be 
responsible for their care and training. Again, both prior to and 
following the birth of a child the female needs the support and 
cooperation of an adult male. Therefore it is the sex drive plus 
certain other conditions to which societies have responded by de¬ 
veloping the social institution of the family. 

Bisexuality, accordingly, raises not one problem but a multitude 

- Ralph Linton, op. cit., pp. 1 54 ff. 
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of problems, for which solutions must be found. Who may marry 
whom? At what age? How should one obtain his mate, and how 
many mates may he have? What characteristics make one more 
desirable than another as a spouse? W here shall the newlyweds 
reside? Who shall exercise the authority? How shall they divide 
the duties and responsibilities? How shall they act toward their 
relatives? How reckon descent and relationship? I low transmit 
property? If the marriage should prove unsatisfactory, should it be 
terminated and, if so, on what grounds? If death should take one 
partner, how should the survivor conduct himself or herself? 1 hese 
and many other problems have confronted every human society, 
and no society has failed to work out some sort of answer to each 
of them. The answers become established in the folkways and win 
the approval of society. The individual, therefore, docs not have 
to bother himself too much over these questions. I Ic merely learns 
the “right” answers—that is, the answers his particular group has 
agreed upon—and conducts himself accordingly. I he complex of 
usages, traditions, attitudes, symbols, and beliefs that constitute a 
group’s adjustments to these problems we call the family institu¬ 
tion. 


VARIABILITY IN FAMILY INSTITUTIONS 

These questions all permit more than one answer, with the result 
that the family institution varies widely from place to place. I ake, 
for example, the question, “Who may marry whom?” No society 
that we know about has seen fit to permit complete freedom in sex 
relations. Provincial and myopic travelers observing the strange 
and un-American love life of certain primitive peoples have come 
home and branded them promiscuous. Ilad they possessed more 
insight, however, they would have seen that, though people may 
differ greatly as to their notions of propriety, they all draw the line 
somewhere. The Eskimo who practices what is to us the shocking 
custom of lending his wife to a guest, and the African chieftain with 
his score of wives, are both scrupulously following the best tra¬ 
ditions of their respective societies. All peoples have rules, laws, 
or mores stipulating that one must marry outside of certain groups 
or relationships. We speak of these practices as exogamy. With 
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rarest exceptions societies forbid the marriage of parents and off¬ 
spring, of brothers and sisters. Many societies insist that one must 
look beyond the limits of the tribe for his spouse (tribal exogamy), 
or must go outside the clan (clan exogamy), or look beyond the 
phratrv, or the moiety. 

For that matter, our own states differ as to their exogamous regu¬ 
lations. Some permit the marriage of first cousins while others do 
not. Sex relations within these prohibited degrees are termed 
incest; and, as revolting as incestuous practices are to us, they are 
even more seriously regarded by many so-called savages. So deep- 
seated arc man’s feelings about incest that some scholars have 
maintained that it is instinctive, though the probability is that cul¬ 
ture, rather than heredity, is the deciding factor. 3 


~ % 



Dwelling group of the Seminole Indians. Note the contrasts with any 
corresponding group of acculturatcd Americans. (Courtesy Smithsonian 

Institution) 


Societies also have laws and mores of endogamy, requiring that 
one marry within certain groups or limits. Many primitive peoples 
insist upon tribal endogamy; all groups whose social system includes 
castes require that one marry within his caste. Many of our own 
states prescribe racial endogamy; even in those states where the law 
does not forbid interracial marriages the mores are firmly set against 
them. Likewise, we have strong sentiments that marriages, to be 
successful, should be confined to members of the same religion, 
or of the same social class, or of the same nationality. 

Some societies, not satisfied with laving down the limits of en¬ 
dogamy and exogamy, even go so far as to indicate a preference for 
certain unions. Arabs, for instance, hold that it is desirable for a 
boy to marry his father’s brother’s daughter, a parallel cousin, 

3 Cf. Rco Fortune, article "Incest." Encyc. Soc. Sci., and Otto Klincbcrg, Social 
Psychology. Ilcnrv Holt and Company. New York, 1940, pp. 131 ff. 
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though such a marriage would be forbidden in not a few societies. 
Many primitive people show a preference for cross-cousin marriages, 
that is, choice of a mother’s brother’s child or a father’s sister’s child. 
To our way of thinking these are all first cousins, and we make no 
distinction between them; but many people consider the difference 
between a cross cousin and a parallel cousin (or orthocousin) a 
very important one, forbidding marriage to the one and holding 
marriage to the other in high esteem. 


family group of Filipinos, another instance of cultural variability in f.muh 

groupings. (Courtesy Smithsonian Institution ) 

1 he question, IIow many spouses may one take? can be answ ered 
1,1 one of four wavs: one man and one woman (monogamy); one 
woman and two or more men (polyandry); one man and two or 
more women (polvgyny); and two or more men and two or more 
women (group marriage). 'I his last form, though it has been 
reported, is excecdinglv rare, and some of the best authorities doubt 
•Is existence. - * Polyandry is also a rare form of marriage, though it 
•s found in Africa, in 'Tibet, among the Kskimo. among the Todas 

4 Cf. Robert II. I.owic. Introduction to Cultural Anthro/mloi’Y, l , arr:ii ami Rinc 
n *’• New York, 1940, pp 245 ff.; also Franz Boas et a /.. Clcneral Anthropology, 
1 • C. Heath and Company. Boston. 193S. p. 432 
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of southern India, and in several American Indian tribes. Polygyny 
is the form which most human societies seem to have chosen; that is 
to say, polygyny is permitted, and perhaps even favored, but the 
ratio of the sexes makes it impossible for every man to have more 
than one wife. Consequently, while most societies permit polyg¬ 
yny, most marriages are monogamous. Many societies, including 
our own, look upon monogamy as the only form that is legal, 
ethical, and conducive to happiness. Such an attitude, however, is 
indicative of our etlmocentrism; for those who practice polygyny, 
both men and women, have staunchly defended their system, and 
those who are born in a society that observes polyandry are equally 
convinced that their form is the most natural and desirable. 

The question. How shall one obtain his spouse? can be answered 
in a variety of way s, and no method is without its devotees. Our 
own system of courtship and individual choice would strike many 
people as strange and unworkable. The Chinese, for example, 
would not think of placing so great a responsibility upon young and 
inexperienced shoulders, nor would they consider romance a proper 
basis for a successful marriage. Instead, engagements and marriages 
arc generally arranged by the parents of the young couple, the latter 
exercising no choice in the matter. Negotiations are handled by 
a professional matchmaker and the bride and groom meet for the 
first time on the day of their wedding. For centuries this system 
has functioned very satisfactorilv. 5 

In addition to these two means of obtaining spouses, or in con¬ 
junction with them, are others which many societies have adopted: 
purchase, service, inheritance, capture, and exchange. It is doubt¬ 
ful that any society has resorted solely to the capture of women 
as a means of obtaining wives for its male members, but many have 
not been above stealing women from their neighbors. The He¬ 
brews, while they had other methods more highly' esteemed, were 
apparently addicted to the wife-stealing habit. A special ceremony 
was prescribed for marriages of this type, as recorded in Deuteron- 
. 13: “When thou gocst forth to war against thine 

enemies, and the Lord thy God dclivereth them into thy' hands, and 
thou hast taken them captive, and seest among the captives a beau- 


5 Cf. D. N. Mitra, “A Hindu Marriage in Bengal” and “A Hindu Wife,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 52, November, 1946. pp. 255-262. 
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tiful woman, and hast a desire unto her, and wouldest have her to 
thy wife; then thou shalt bring her home to thine house; and she 
shall shave her head and pare her nails, and she shall put the raiment 
of her captivity from off her, and shall remain in thine house and 
bewail her father and her mother a full month; and after that thou 
shalt go in unto her, and be her husband, and she shall be thy wife.” 

The purchase of wives is more widespread. It must not be in¬ 
ferred from this, however, that women arc regarded as property, 
or as slaves, or even that they feel degraded because a price has been 
paid for them. On the contrary, it is often a matter of great pride 
to a woman if the price has been high enough; it is an occasion for 
much boasting. A marriage that docs not involve a bride price is a 
matter of scorn in some societies, where it is likened to the mating 
of swine; in others, a woman who marries only for love may be 
compared to a cat—the only animal to be obtained for nothing. 

Related to the purchase of wives is the practice of rendering 
service in lieu of a bride price. Jacob, it will be remembered, 
served his father-in-law Laban for fourteen years, in return for which 
he received as wives his two cousins, Rachael and Leah—and for 
good measure, two handmaidens (Gen. xxixn-30). The early 
Hebrews were by no means alone in subscribing to such a queer prac¬ 
tice; the literature of ethnology records many similar customs. 

Elsewhere men have obtained their wives by means of exchange. 

This has been a popular method among Australian tribes, whereby 

a father could obtain a wife for his son and a husband for his 

daughter at one stroke. Two families, each having both a son and 

a daughter, would simply arrange for the boys and girls to marrv. 

Often elaborate ceremonies were involved in the process of ex¬ 
change. 0 

Among some people, especially in Africa, the custom of inheriting 
wives is found. A man, for example, will inherit the wives of a 
deceased elder brother, or perhaps even his father’s wives (with the 
exception of his own mother). 7 

Once the marriage has been performed, the next question is, 
where shall the young couple reside? We in the United States are 

0 C/ w. G. Sumner anti A. G. Keller, The Science of Society , Yale University 
r ?n NeW ,,a y cn - , 9 2 7 * Vol. III. pp. 16*6 flF. 

Y v ’ I homas, Primitive Behavior, McGraw Mill Hook Company, Inc., New 

,0r *' 1937, PP- >»1-1 17. 
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convinced that newlyweds should by all means set up their own 
home, or at least move into an apartment of their own. Dorothy 
Dix, Beatrice Fairfax, or anyone else who makes a profession of 
giving advice to the lovelorn would doubtless advise against the pit- 
falls of living with one’s inlaws. Temporarily, or in an emergency, 
of course, it is permissible for a couple to live with their parents, 
but even then it is considered better for the woman to move in 
with the man’s parents than for the husband to “sponge” on his 
wife’s. To us this seems quite natural and reasonable. It is not, 
however, the universal pattern, and many societies would look upon 
our customs as unnatural and undesirable. In certain societies it 
is the usual practice for the young man to take up his abode in the 
house of his wife, a practice known as matrilocal residence. When 
an Iroquois man married, to cite only one of many possible cases, 
he would make his home in the long house where his wife resided; 
he would not acquire any rights or power there, for authority rested 
with some older woman—the grandmother, mother, or maternal 
aunt of his wife. On the other hand, many societies have favored 
a system of patrilocal residence , while with others it is the practice 
for the new couple to live first with one set of parents and then 
with the other. Finally, many societies feel, as we do in America, 
that it is desirable for newlyweds to establish their own independent 
home. 

Familv institutions the world over vary in manv other details. 
They differ in their assignment of authority, some inclining toward 
the patriarchal, some toward the matriarchal , while others ap¬ 
proach a democratic adjustment between husband and wife. The 
institution varies, also, in methods of reckoning descent, some adopt¬ 
ing the matrilineal system of tracing through the female line, others 
preferring the patrilineal system, while many, including ourselves, 
trace descent through both the mother’s and father’s line. More- 
oxer, excry society must face the fact that not all marriages turn out 
to be successful. Some societies have responded by making divorce 
free, easy, and reputable; others have permitted divorce only in cer¬ 
tain circumstances, though the legitimate grounds vary widely from 
place to place; and some societies have forbidden divorce alto¬ 
gether. 

1 hus the institution of the family manifests infinite variability 
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in form or structure from group to group. Differences are also seen 
in its functions, though they have a certain degree of uniformity. 
Two functions are almost universally assigned to the familv institu- 
tion: (1) satisfaction of the sexual needs of spouses, and (2) the 
care and rearing of children. It must be noted that the family 
institution does not have a monopoly upon the first function, for, as 
we have seen, there are various kinds of extramarital sexual relations 
that are accorded a certain tacit approval. Concerning the second 
function, the family is virtually without exception the approved in¬ 
stitution for procreating, rearing, and training children; but here 
again it does not have a monopoly upon this function, for most 
societies place some of the responsibility upon other agencies. 

In addition to these two basic functions are innumerable others 
that the family institution is capable of performing, and societies 
vary as to which they sanction. The family, especially in China, 
but also in most other societies where ancestor worship is estab¬ 
lished, performs important religions duties. I11 most societies the 
family is an important economic unit, more so in some places than 
in others. Not a few cultures assign to the family the responsibility 
of protecting the persons and property of its members, minimizing 
their misdeeds and fighting their battles when they have been in¬ 
jured. Care of the aged and the infirm is still another task that 
most societies assign to the family. 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY INSTITUTION 

American culture is not so well integrated nor so homogeneous 
as that of a band of Australian aborigines or a village of Osage 
Indians. In consequence it is impossible to draw a picture of the 
“typical” American family. The institution varies greatly from 
one section of the country to another, from social class to social 
class, from race to race, and from ethnic group to ethnic group. 
It is a far cry from the portrait of the family drawn by Sinclair 
Lewis in Babbitt to that portrayed in Richard Wright's Black Boy, 
>et both families are American types. The childless, apartment 
dwelling couple is as much an American family as the husband and 
w *fe in a Kentucky mountain shack surrounded by their numerous 
progeny and relatives. Then there are I lie Mexicans, the Chinese, 
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the Italians, the Molokans, and innumerable other minorities, all 
with their typical cultures and family patterns. 

In spite of this diversity, however, it is possible to select a few 
characteristics of the family institution which most Americans 
would regard as ideal or desirable. As Americans we believe that 
persons should not marry until they have reached the age of 
maturity; reports of child marriages and betrothals strike us as crude, 
primitive, and shocking. We believe that the man and the woman 
should make the choice themselves, or at least be allowed to think 
they do; and we resent any interference on the part of parents or 
other relatives. Wc believe that love and romance are essential, and 
while we permit people to marry for other motives, we regard love 
as the best basis for marriage. We believe in making an occasion 
of a marriage, using a ring, rice, veil, flowers, and many other 
symbolic traits. We have in our minds an ideal pattern governing 
the behavior of both the man and the woman after they begin their 
wedded life. 

James West has made a study of a small town in the Middle West, 
and while his picture of the family institution there is not repre¬ 
sentative of the whole country, many of its features will have a 
certain familiarity to us all. The following is a digest of his por¬ 
trayal: 


In Plainville the immediate family is called "mv family,” or for stress, 
“my own family.” The greater kin group, including even “in-laws,” is 
also called “family,” but it is more often called “kinfolks,” “connections,” 
or “relatives.” Confusing as the extended use of the word “family” may 
seem, there is never any difficulty in knowing which “family” is meant 
in Plainville verbal context. 


As each individual born into Plainville society begins to talk and to 
“understand,” the language begins transmitting to him a scries of kinship 
terms. Through observation, direct instruction, “correction,” and in¬ 
nuendo, he learns to feel the sentiments and practice the behavior con¬ 
sidered appropriate toward each relative. 

Migration, machinery, money, have all weakened the functioning of 
kinship. Yet many Plainville people still live “surrounded by kin,” and 
all live surrounded by neighbors whose sharp eyes and tongues are persua¬ 
sive goads to conscience when questions of familial “duty” arise. 

The firmest kinship bonds arc between members of one's “own” or 
immediate family. r I he husband “owes his wife a good living”; he 
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should “be true to her,” and “kind to her”; he should not “meddle with 
the house.” The wifely obligation is to “be a good helpmate.” She 
should be a good cook, a clean housewife, “saving and not extravagant.” 
Her “average conception” of her “wifely duties” includes also the idea. 
I believe, that she should “vield to her husband (sexuallv) without mind 
ing it too much.” She should be a “good and patient mother to her chil¬ 
dren” and a “comforter” to children and husband. She should not “nag” 
children or husband, especially the latter. She should “tend to her 
business” and “not meddle with the farm” or “with money matters.” 
Husband and wife should “advise with” each other, however, when 
important decisions must be made in cither’s economic domain, or when 
problems arise concerning their children. If they fail to reach a com¬ 
mon decision, then the wife should yield to her husband’s judgment. 
Publicly, neither husband nor wife should "look with (sexual) interest at 
another person,” nor should they ever demonstrate affection toward each 
other bv word or deed. 


Parents arc supposed to take care of their children until they arc “edu¬ 
cated,” “grown,” “married,” or “able to make their own living.” This 
“care” includes affection, feeding, clothing, medical attention through 
home remedies and by doctors if necessary, and home discipline and 
teaching. Through all this “support” and “loving care.” a “debt of grati¬ 
tude” is built up m the growing child which he must “pay off” as well as 
he can—he can never fully repay it. 

The care and home teaching of children arc considered to be mostly 
maternal, though the father teaches the boys at least as many things as 
the mother docs. What children arc particularly expected to learn from 
their parents at home arc morals, financial honesty, obedience, and work 
techniques. The ideal child is docile, obedient, willing to work, never 
questioning the rightness of parental authority. What children, while 
children, owe their parents is love, respect, and obedience. Grown 
children owe their parents love, or at least respect, the gratitude already 
mentioned, and economic care in case of need. 

Marriages arc arranged only by the contracting individuals, though 
their families have a large veto power through supervision of the “com 
Pany that young people (especially girls) keep.” The “matchmaker” 
\ s not unknown, but is not taken very seriously. An older woman may 
introduce “two young people that ought to meet,” and may suggest her 
intentions with approving nods, smiles, and words. More effective match¬ 
making is done by a younger person, usually an engaged girl, who ar 
ranges dates and transportation for a couple whom she would like to 
bring together. 
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People who marry should not be kin, or at least close kin. It is “not 
right” to marry a “close cousin.” 

Marriages are quite permanent. Divorces are granted, of course, but 
“the better class of people” are nearly as unwilling to solve a family 
problem by divorce as by “wife beating” or “the rolling pin.” No very 
high degree of sexual compatibility seems necessary to the placid con¬ 
tinuation of the average marriage, which is an economic, a social, and a 
sexual union giving both spouses adult status, a home, a working partner¬ 
ship by which both earn a living, and an “own family,” including children. 8 

CHANGES IN THE AMERICAN FAMILY 

That the American family institution has been changing radi¬ 
cally in recent decades is clearly revealed in statistical records and 
is a matter of observation and experience to almost everyone above 
the age of forty, many of whom regard these changes with deep 
concern for the welfare of our society. Back in the 1930’s, at the 
depth of the Great Depression, an elderly reader, obviously moti¬ 
vated by nostalgia, sent the following letter to the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch: 

At the close of the Civil War, my father bought a small farm in 
Southern Illinois. I was 9 years old at the time. We had two 
horses, two cows, and three brood sows. The sows were turned loose 
in the woods. We also had a small flock of sheep. From the wool of 
these sheep, and cotton from a small patch, my mother spun, wove, and 
made up the clothing for the entire family. 

We planted 10 or 12 acres of corn. There was no market for corn, so 
we raised only enough for our own use. We also sowed four or five 
acres of wheat. This was cut with a cradle and threshed out with a flail. 
There was but one wheat fan in the neighborhood. We borrowed this 
and fanned the chaff from our wheat. We took the wheat to the mill 
and had it ground into flour for our own use, the miller taking a toll of 
the wheat to pay for the grinding. We sold no farm produce for the 
simple reason there was no market. 

* J geese, and turkeys. My mother 

occasionally traded some of these, together with butter and eggs, to ped¬ 
dlers for groceries and other small needs. 

During the summer months we children—there were four of us—dug 

h James West (pseud.), Plainville . U.S.A., Columbia University Press, New York. 
* 945 - PP- 57 -6 9 > by permission of the publishers. 
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ginseng, while in winter the older members of the family trapped small 
fur-bearing animals. Ginseng and pelts were the two things we could sell 
for cash. From the sale of these we purchased the family shoes and 
paid taxes. 

Winter always found us with at least 2,500 pounds of smoked meat, 
plenty of potatoes, turnips, cabbage and apples “holed up” to last us 
until we had spring vegetables. 

When we wanted to go anywhere, our only conveyance was a farm 
wagon or a home-made sleigh. Our only recreation or amusement was 
going to a log-rolling, house-raising, or “coon hunting.” We did cut an 
occasional “bee tree.” We had no money, and in our method of living 
needed very little. Many farmers today spend more for gasoline than 
we did for all our needs. 

The joke of the whole matter is we thought we were doing fine. We 
were warmly clothed, comfortably housed, and usually had a scar’s food 
supply. When we wanted fresh meat, sve killed the wild game in the 
woods about us. Above all, we were not in debt. When crops were 
bad, we put up no “wailing wall.” We asked nobody for help. We 
helped ourselves. 

The family institution which this old-timer recalls is not an in¬ 
accurate picture of the institution as most Americans of the nine¬ 
teenth century knew it. At that time most families svcrc rural; it 
was not until 1920 that a majority of our people were living in 
communities of more than 2,500 population. The family as de¬ 
scribed in this letter was largely a self-sufficient economic unit 
—it supplied its members with the clothes they wore, the food 
they ate, and most of their other material needs; there was a well- 
recognized division of labor, in which men, women, and children 
participated; the family had many functions to perform, recrea¬ 
tional, educational, protective, religious, as well as economic; and 
this family of six was doubtless not considered a large one for that 
period. 

Recent years, however, have witnessed profound changes in the 
family—the traditional roles and statuses have been modified; it 
has lost many of its functions; it is not as stable as it was formerly; 
it has decreased in size; it has lost much of its religious sanction; 
and our sex mores have undergone a transformation. Some of 
these changes have come as a result of deliberate, organized effort, 
but many of them are the unforeseen consequences of certain social 
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and cultural developments; moreover, it is safe to say, none of them 
has come without considerable opposition, and all have caused deep 
concern to many who envisage an impending doom for our society, 
declaring that the very foundations are being undermined. Let us 
consider some of these changes. 

First, the family has been growing smaller. This decline in size 
is not, however, a trend of recent years only, but has been in evi¬ 
dence for a century and a half. When the first census was taken 
in 1790 there was an average of 5.7 persons per family. By 1800 
the average had fallen to 5.6; by 1880 to 5.0; by 1900 to 4.7; and 
by 1930 to 4.1. 9 These figures, however, do not tell the whole story. 
The U.S. Census has its own working definition of a family; and if 
we consider only related individuals, the median size of the Ameri¬ 
can family in 1930 was 3.4 instead of 4.1. Thus the popular idea of 
the “typical family” consisting of two parents and their three chil¬ 
dren is fallacious. Actually only 17.5 per cent of our families were 
of this type and only 18.5 per cent consisted of six or more mem¬ 
bers. 

T his tendency for married people to have fewer children is not 
confined to the United States but has been characteristic also of 
England, France, Germany, Italy, and several other countries. It 
has been a matter of concern to militarists and statesmen as well as 
to religious bodies. Mussolini and Hitler made frantic efforts, not 
without some success, to stem the tide. In this country President 
Theodore Roosevelt was deeply aroused by the trend, and used to 
deplore what he termed “race suicide.” 

1 he reasons for this decline in family size has been a subject of 
speculation and research, but positive conclusions have not been 
reached. Some have thought that the decline in the birth rate 
might result from a tendency for persons to marry at a later age than 
formerly, thus shortening the length of the childbearing period, 
but statistical data do not give evidence of such a relationship. 
Others have attributed the decline to the ravages of vice, disease, 
the use of alcohol, or degeneration in the quality of the national 
stock. I he probability is, however, that with the spread of the 

' Mildred l’artcn and Ruby J. Ilccvcs. “Size and Composition of American Fami¬ 
lies,” Am. Sue. Rev., Vol. 1937. PP- 638 ff. 
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knowledge of birth control, more and more people are deliberately 
and voluntarily limiting the size of their families . 10 

Second, the family is less stable than formerly. Fewer and fewer 
marriages live up to the promise contained in the words “until 
death do us part." Mark Twain once said that one could not really 
understand what love was unless one had been married twentv-five 
years; if he was right, an increasing number of people are going to 
remain forever ignorant of love’s meaning. Statistics on divorce arc 
clear evidence that marriage is no longer the solid, permanent in¬ 
stitution it once was. Divorce has been growing more common, 
more respectable, and more easy to obtain. Between 1887. when 
there were 55 divorces per 1,000 marriages, and 1937, when there 
were 175 per 1,000, the divorce rate showed a steady annual increase, 
except for a brief interlude in 1932. World War II and its after¬ 
math have accelerated this rate. “The American divorce rate,” 
states a recent survey, “already the highest in the world, has reached 
an all-time peak. Divorces which in 1890 had ended one out of 
seventeen marriages, by 1930 were ending one out of six. k or 
1945, there was one divorce for every three marriages.” 11 

The mobility of the American family is also an indication of its 
greater instability. One sociologist has expressed it thus: 


American families are notably mobile. Although we may sentimental¬ 
ize about the “old plantation” and “down on the farm,” few individuals 
actually possess an old homestead to return to if they would. A city 
apartment cannot even be sentimentalized about. In urban neighbor¬ 
hoods, before the shortages of wartime housing. Moving Day on the 
first of May was a recognized day in the calendar, and many moved 
from one apartment to another even year or so. Attachment to a 
neighborhood, or to a city as a whole, such as the New Yorker’s feeling 
for New York, or to a region such as the South, the Fast, or the West 
Coast is probably greater than to any specific building or location, but even 
this does not appear to be of great importance. Sentiment for the 
small town of one’s origin appears to be considerable, but it is not enough 
to keep people from moving away and settling elsewhere. Even where 


.1° Cf. Frank Lorimcr and Frederick Osborn. Dynamics of Population, I be Mac- 

"liS Co,n P a,, y. New York, 193.4. pp 255 ff 

Bradley Buell and Marion Robinson, "Whither Family Life?” in Survey Mid 
monthly, January, 1947. 
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families appear to have made the effort to take root by buying land in 
a country location and building their own home, a new turn of events 
or a profitable financial arrangement will easily lead them to sell and 

move on. 12 

Stephen Leacock, the well-known Canadian humorist, brooding 
over the trend toward increased mobility and its effect upon the 
family institution, was prompted to “modernize’' the old poem be¬ 
ginning 

Well do I remember 
The house where I was born 
And the little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn . . . 

Mr. Leacock’s modern version reads: 

I wish I could remember 
The house where I was born 
And the little window where perhaps 
The sun peeped in at morn. 

But father can’t remember 

And mother can’t recall 

Where they lived in that December— 

If it was a house at all. 

It may have been a boarding house 
Or a family hotel, 

A flat or a tenement: 

It’s very hard to tell. ~• 

There’s only one tiling certain from my questioning as yet. 
Wherever I was born, it was a matter of regret. 13 

A third change concerns the roles and statuses of members of 
the family. The patriarchal type of authority has been giving way 
to one more democratic and cqualitarian. Marriage is no longer 
the only career that society approves for women, and a woman is 
no longer stigmatized for failing to get herself a husband. “Old 
maid” as a term of pity and reproach is seldom heard any more, 
and there is even a disposition to adorn spinsterhood with an aura 
of charm. Even the married woman no longer has the role of 

12 Margaret Park Rcdficld. “The American Family: Consensus and Freedom,” The 
American Journal of Sociology. Vol. November, 1946. p. 179. 

13 Harper's Magazine, July, 1927, p. 255. 
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housekeeper forced on her, for she has increasingly become a bread¬ 
winner. Statistics for the employment of women bear this out. In 
1890 approximately 5 per cent of the married women were gainfully 
employed; by 1930 it was about 12 per cent; and in 1940, about 16 
per cent. 14 Women have been given the right to vote and in¬ 
creasing numbers of them have been taking an active part in politics. 
A century ago the colleges began admitting women students; women 
have since been breaking the masculine monopoly in various pro¬ 
fessions and occupations. Married women have won many legal 
and economic rights, such as the right to execute deeds, to bring 
suit, to control their own property, to make contracts, and to serve 
on juries, although the extent of these rights varies from state to 
state. Lest we assume that these changes have been an unmixed 
blessing, ushering in an era of justice and equality, we must point 
out that they have confronted women with innumerable contra¬ 


dictions and inconsistencies, placing them on the horns of manv a 
dilemma, producing conflicts not only in their own personalities 
but in their relations with their families and others in society. 15 


Fourth, the family has lost many of its traditional functions. A 
few generations ago the American family was a busy institution, 
with a multitude of duties to perform. It was in the home that 
bread was baked, food canned, and butter churned; clothing was 
produced, repaired, laundered, cleaned and dyed; soap, brooms, 
and furniture were made. It was in the home that babies were 


born, and one turned to the family for care during sickness and for 
protection in old age. The family, moreover, performed many re¬ 
ligious functions, provided a large part of one's recreation, and 
was responsible for no small part of one’s education. In short, the 
family performed many indispensable functions—economic, pro¬ 
tective, religious, educational, and recreational. 

American families isolated in mountain hollows still perform 
most of these functions, but for most families and especially for 
those in cities these functions have largely been taken away by other 
institutions. Babies are born in hospitals, not in homes; the aged 


14 John D. Durand, "Married Women in the Labor Force,” The American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 52, November. 1946, pp. 217-223. 

15 Cf. Mirra Komarovsky, "Cultural Contradictions and Sex Roles,” Am. Jour. 
S°C;, V°l. 52, November, 1946, pp. 184 ff.; also. Talcott Parsons, "Age and Sex in the 
Social Structure of the United States.” Am. Soc. Rev.. Vol. 7, October, 1942, pp. 604 ff 
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rely more upon pensions provided by the state, and less upon their 
children; recreation is bought and paid for outside the home; re¬ 
ligious functions such as family prayers and grace at meals are largely 
obsolete; property is protected, not by the family, but by a greatly 
augmented force of police and firemen; families produce very little 
of the food, clothing, and household goods and furnishings which 
they consume. 10 

To be sure, not all of these functions have slipped away. The 
invention of the washing machine has kept a considerable amount of 
laundering in the home, although the growth of the laundry business 
has been great. Radios, phonographs, books, and magazines testify 
to the fact that much of our recreation is still provided in the home. 
The family is still an important educational institution; and while 
it is no longer such an important producer of economic goods and 
services, it is an extremely important consumer. Actually, the 
homemaker is still an essential producer; preparing food and other 
goods for consumption is a skilled occupation. 

In view of the tremendous increase in divorce, the loss of family 
functions, the decline of the birth rate, the weakening of the sex 
mores, and other changes taking place, many people have issued 
gloomy pronouncements as to the decline and disappearance of the 
family as a social institution. Says Sorokin, “The family of the 
last few decades has grown ever more unstable, until it has reached 
the point of actual disintegration/’ 17 Another sociologist, Zim¬ 
merman, is not overly optimistic: 

The future of the family in our society is as vet unclear. On the one 
hand, we must recognize in reality our system is approaching a crisis. 
Only twice in all human history, once in Greece and once in Rome, has a 
large family system approached a developmental extreme as violent as 
ours. At certain periods Greek and Roman demoralization was more 
advanced than our own, but in a short space of time we shall resemble 
them at their worst. On the other hand, while their demoralization 
was a simple and extrovert thing, ours is hidden and introvert. 18 

16 Cf. W illiam I*. Ogburn, “The Family and Its Functions,” in Recent Social 
Trends. .McGraw-Hill Book Company. Inc., New York, 1933, pp. 661—708. 

11 Fitirim Sorokin, 1 he Crisis of Our Age, E. P. Dutton and Company, New York, 
1941, p.187. 

18 Carle C. Zimmerman, ‘‘The Social Conscience and the Family,” Am. Jour. Soc., 
Vol. 52, November. 1946, p. 268. 
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Even so, the family still has an important role to play. Our 
society still looks upon the family as the most approved institution 
for the expression of the sex drive, although extramarital relations 
apparently evoke less condemnation than formerly. 19 Furthermore, 
we still regard the family as the proper institution for bringing chil¬ 
dren into the world and for perpetuating our society. Suggestions 
that the task of procreation be assigned to a specialized and highly 
selected group of “breeders” have never been taken seriously. And 
with all of its shortcomings we still regard the family as the best 
institution we have for rearing children, for developing their per¬ 
sonalities, and for introducing them to the culture in which they 

live. Children need love and affection as much as thev need a 

* 

balanced diet and applied child psychology; there is no adequate 
substitute for the family. 

Finally, we look to marriage and the family for the achievement of 
certain psychological values—for affection, companionship, recog¬ 
nition, and security—to a much greater degree than we did in the 
past and to a greater extent than other societies. Consequently 
considerable attention and study are being given to the factors mak¬ 
ing for marital happiness and to the possibility of predicting success 
or failure in marriage.- 0 

Certainly there is no indication that Americans have lost faith 

* 

in the institution of marriage or that they are prepared to discard 
the family. Instead, there is evidence for believing quite the con¬ 
trary. 81 The fact seems to be that the American family institution, 
with its roots in the dim prehistoric past, developed into its present 
form under simple rural conditions; but it now faces the task of 
adjusting itself to a complex, industrialized, urban way of life. The 
going is hard, but there arc grounds for believing that with patience, 
effort, and the application of all the scientific knowledge that we 
possess, the family will survive. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Distinguish between the terms marriage and family. 

2. Why is it incorrect to speak of a single American family pattern? 

3. Give examples of endogamy and exogamy in our own society. 

4. In what ways is the American family institution similar to that of primi¬ 
tive people? 

5. Mow has the family been affected by the coming of the automobile? 
Of the radio? Of urbanization? 

6. What do you think are the reasons for the decline in the birth rate? 

7. Do you think that the family is “degenerating”? 

8. How would the “ideal” wife in one society differ from the “ideal” in 
another? 

9. Arc the changes in the American family institution deliberate and 
planned, or arc they the result of forces of which we arc unaware? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Compare two American families with which you are familiar, preferably 
two that arc quite dissimilar. 

2. Make a study of divorce among prclitcratc people. 

3. Report on the differences between various states of the United States 
with respect to their laws of endogamy. 

4. Investigate the family institution of the ancient Hebrews, as portrayed 
in the Book of Genesis. 


SELECTED READINGS 

Babf.r, Ray E., Marriage and the Family, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York. 1 q^39. 

One of the better textbooks, treating comprehensively the family as a social 
institution. 

Burgess, E. \V., and L. S. Cottrell, |r.. Predicting Success and Failure in 
Marriage, Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., New York, 1939. 

A careful study of the factors contributing to success or failure in marriage. 
Stern, B. J., The Family, Past and Present, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
Inc., New York. 193S. 

A useful collection of readings supplying factual and descriptive material 
on the family institution in primitive and ancient societies as well as in 
present-day America. 
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THE ECONOMIC INSTITUTION 


/x/itii few exceptions, men everywhere are faced with the necessity 
of making a living, whether they are members of a primitive agricul¬ 
tural society or are part of a complex industrial civilization like our 
own. As has been noted, the Pitcairn Islanders, in creating their 
own self-sufficient community as the only solution to the problem 
of survival, were obliged to erect shelters, clear garden plots, gather 
and store food, and work out an equitable division of labor, property, 
and income. In effect, they created their own economic institutions 
as they went along. 

The average American wage earner, whether or not lie has had a 
course in economics, is pretty familiar with the general outlines of 
our modern economic institutions, which arc infinitely more com¬ 
plex than the simple yet efficient institutions of the Pitcairn settlers. 
He works in a factory or office and is paid for his services in cash or 
check; he buys groceries, clothing, furniture, and other necessary 
commodities with the money thus obtained; he saves part of his 
income in a savings bank, or borrows money from the bank to buy 
a home or an automobile. l ie and his employer pay a certain fixed 
amount to the government for unemployment insurance and old age 
security, and each year he pays an income tax to the state and 
federal governments. lie probably carries insurance on his own life 
and on his home and car. lie pays rent, gas and electric bills, fuel 
bills, doctors’ bills, repair bills, and has other miscellaneous ex¬ 
penses. From birth to death he is inextricably a part of the eco¬ 
nomic system and of the economic institutions that comprise it. 
So, too, is the Eskimo, the Hottentot, the Bushman, and the Maori, 
though their institutions are a lot simpler than our own. 
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VARIATIONS IN ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

Economic institutions the world over manifest an infinite variety 
of forms. Take, for example, those of the Bushmen. These small, 
brown-skinned savages live in the barren, inhospitable country of 
southern Africa. Their life is an unceasing struggle for existence, 
in which their wits and skills are pitted against a fierce and uncom¬ 
promising environment. Through August and September the 
weather is hot and dry, making life almost unbearable. The rains 
come in October and November, causing the desert to burst into 
bloom. May secs the onset of winter, and in June and July the 
nights are so cold that the Bushmen sufFer intensely in their scanty 
clothing and flimsy shelters. 

There is a wealth of game, however. One finds the elephant, 
lion, leopard, hyena, wildcat, jackal, lynx, antelope, giraffe, ostrich, 
zebra, rhinoceros, and hippopotamus, to say nothing of ants, lizards, 
frogs, bees, and locusts. The Bushmen have built their economy 
upon the hunting of these animals, and upon the gathering of roots, 
plants, berries, insects, and reptiles. 

Water, rather than food, is the big problem for the Bushmen, espe¬ 
cially during the dry, hot season. They dare not pitch their camps near 
the thinly scattered water holes for fear of scaring off the game. Conse¬ 
quently, water must be transported long distances and must be carefully 
conserved. For this purpose they make use of the shells of ostrich eggs, 
drilling small holes in the tops, and using grass as stoppers. When water 
is unobtainable they quench their thirst with the juices of melons and 
other fruits. When even these sources fail, they resort to sucking water 
from the ground, using a digging stick to make a hole down to the wet 
subsoil, and inserting a hollow reed at the end of which is attached a 
bundle of grass to act as a filter. The water, which is sucked up through 
this instrument, is kept in ostrich-shell containers. 

The Bushmen’s tools are crude and simple. In addition to the dig¬ 
ging stick mentioned, they use a variety of snares, traps, spears, fire drills, 
throwing sticks, poisoned arrows, and even camouflage or disguise that 
enables them to stalk the more wary game. Their homes are but hemi¬ 
spheres about four feet in height, made of light sticks interlaced with 
twigs and thatched with grass. Their clothing, which is quite scanty, is 
made of skins. 

There is a division of labor, based on sex. The men hunt the big game, 
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their occupation demanding no small degree of skill and endurance, to 
gether with considerable training. The successful hunter is highly 
esteemed by his fellows; and a man, to procure a wife, must give evidence 
of hunting ability. Women, on the other hand, have the task of col¬ 
lecting roots, berries, grubs, insects, and smaller game, such as tortoises, 
frogs, and lizards. It is their duty, also, to collect the firewood and secure 
the water. Men on the hunt do not hesitate to gather into their leather 
sacks such tasty morsels as they come across, such as honey, melons, 
roots, ant hills, and the eggs of the large white ant, known as “Bushman 
rice.” 

Bushmen arc not without an understanding of property rights, though 
theirs are quite different from ours. Land, for example, is not owned 
by individuals. A band will regard a certain area as its own hunting 
ground, and it would be dangerous indeed for a hunter to trespass upon 
the territory of another band, unless he enjoys friendly relations with that 
group and his arrival is openly and frankly announced. A Bushman 
family hunts and gathers for its own needs; it does establish private prop¬ 
erty rights in what it brings in. Moreover, if a man in the course of his 
wanderings should come across a bee hive, a nest of ostrich eggs, or a 
patch of edible roots, he will lay claim to his discovery, sticking an arrow 
into the ground and making his identity known by some marking on the 
shaft. His right to this property will be recognized b\ other Bushmen. 
On the other hand, when large game is brought into camp, it is the 
usual practice to share it with the others in the band, the hunter keeping 
the hide and sinews, and directing the division of the meat. Trade and 
exchange are not common practices, though small parties do occasionally 
make brief visits to neighboring camps for the purpose of bartering food 
and skins for weapons and ornaments. 1 


The economic institution of the Ilopi Indians offers a complete 
contrast to that of the Bushmen. The Ilopi, too, live in a dry 
(lesert-like country, but their adjustment to it is quite different.- 
Theirs is an economy built upon intensive agriculture. Hunting, 
such as there is, is religious rather than economic. Rabbits are 
hunted with boomerangs; antelopes, foxes, coyotes, and birds are 


1 For brief 
tat. Economy 


icf descriptions of Bushman society and culture sec C. Daryll horde, llabi- 
my and Society, Methuen and Company, Ltd . London, 193.4, PP- 2 4 ~>*; 
Radin, Social Anthropology, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 


also Paul 
Y ° rk - > 93 *. pp. 

W- C. Daryll Fordc, op. cit., pp. 220—243; G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive 
Contemporaries, The Macmillan Company, New York, 193-4- PP- 3 * 4 - 3 S 8 ; R- II. 
Cowic, Art Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 
* 94 °. PP- 452-467. 
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stalked, trapped, or captured. The domesticated turkey is raised, 
but it is the feathers, not the flesh or the eggs, which the Hopi use. 
Their main reliance is upon agriculture, and the principal crop is 
maize, though squash, pumpkins, sunflowers, peaches, and cotton 
are important crops. The practice of agriculture in so arid an 
environment makes great demands upon their skill, patience, and 

industry. 

The division of labor among the Hopi offers several strange contrasts 
to that usually found in other societies. Upon the men falls the duty of 
making all the clothing, both for themselves and for their families. They 
spin the thread and weave the blankets, belts, and sashes, even ornament¬ 
ing them with tassels and embroider)'. The men, moreover, engage in 
hunting, gather fuel and building material, carry on all the agricultural 
pursuits, and perform virtually all of the religious and governmental func¬ 
tions. Women’s duties include the care of children, preparation of food, 
making baskets and pottery, collecting seeds and roots, building and 
repairing houses, and carrying on trading operations. 

The Ilopi engage in a fairly extensive trade with neighboring Indians. 
The Havasupai, an agricultural and hunting tribe living a hundred miles 
to the west, make the long journey along the rim of the Grand Canyon 
to trade for Hopi blankets. The Navajo, also, come to Hopi pueblos to 
trade wool and meat for agricultural products. 

As with so many other prclitcratc peoples, the Hopi do not recognize 
individual ownership of land. Instead the cultivated land is owned by 
the various matrilineal clans of each village, and each clan parcels out 
plots to the families. Actually it is the women who are considered the 
rightful ow ners of the land, as well as owners of the products of the land, 
the houses, and the household furnishings and utensils. 

The Ilopi well illustrate the interdependence of institutions. Their 
economic organization is obviously not something set apart from the rest 
of their culture, but is an integral part of it. Land ownership and culti¬ 
vation are intimately related to the family institution, and the relation- 
ship between their religion and the manner of making their living is so 
close that they are inseparable. Rain making plays a central role in their 
religious ceremonial, and every step in their agricultural activities is 
accompanied by its appropriate ritual. 

A third group that illustrates the variability of economic institu¬ 
tions is the Masai, a hybrid race inhabiting a tropical grassland east 
of Lake Victoria, in Africa. The Masai are a tribe of warriors and 
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cattle herders, who long ago dispossessed and conquered the agri¬ 
culturalists who formerly occupied that territory. 

The Masai disdain both hunting and farming, devoting themselves 
exclusively to tending their domesticated animals. Cattle arc bv far 
the most important of their livestock, but their use is hedged about with 
countless taboos and superstitions. Milking is done by the women twice 
a day—first before daybreak, after which the men and boys take the cattle 
out to pasture, and again when they arc brought back after sunset. Milk 
is drunk either fresh or sour, and butter is manufactured, though cheese 
is unknown. Cow’s blood, strangely enough, is a very important product. 
This they get by tightly strapping the necks of their cattle and piercing 
them with a special type of arrow. The blood thus obtained is drunk 
fresh, clotted, or mixed with milk. Cows are never slaughtered but in¬ 
stead arc treated with care and affection; however, the flesh of a cow mav 
be eaten when it dies. Other cattle are slaughtered to provide hides and 
meat for payments, gifts, and feasts. 

Sheep, though less highly regarded than cattle, are almost as numerous 
and equally important. Their milk, blood, and meat are used as food. 
A few goats arc kept, donkeys arc used as beasts of burden, a few Masai 
have camels, and, finally, there are dogs, which, however, arc of little 
economic use. 

The Masai have various restrictions on the time and place of eating 
meat. Also, meat and milk must never be used on the same day, nor al¬ 
lowed to come into contact with each other. Violation of this taboo, 
they are convinced, would cause serious disease among the cattle. 

Agricultural products, which play a minor role in the Masai diet, arc- 
obtained by exchange from neighbors and traders. Millet and maize 
are eaten by all except the warriors. Bananas and root crops arc scorned 
h y the men but not by women and children. Some wild game and birds 
are either hunted or obtained through trade, but it is their skins, feathers, 
and horns that arc used, and not their flesh. Wild honey, eaten fresh or 
used to make beer, is a favorite delicacy. 

T he Masai have a more elaborate division of labor than either the Bush 
mc n or the llopi. They maintain what is virtually a standing army, in 
which all young men serve between the ages of sixteen and thirty, during 
which time they live apart from their family and clan. Upon retiring from 
military service a man marries and assumes the duties and role of a tribal 
elder. One of the elans specializes in religious and magical functions. 
From one of the families in this clan comes the Laibon, the priest-chief 
of the Masai, the office being hereditary, passing from father to son. The 
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magicians and medicine men, who specialize in diseases of man and beast, 
are recruited exclusively from the clan of the Laibon. The men of this 

holy clan are exempt from military' sendee. 

Another group of specialists found among the Masai are the smiths. 
Theirs is an important occupation, for they manufacture the weapons 
which are so important to the warlike tribe, and also the mental orna¬ 
ments used by men and women alike. The smiths, however, do not en- 
jov high status. Though they are members of the tribe, and of the same 
racial stock, and even of the various clans, they constitute a distinct and 
inferior caste. They are despised and feared by other Masai, and the 
weapons and ornaments that they manufacture must be “purified” before 
they are used. 

Finally, the native tribes, whom the Masai conquered when they took 
possession of their present territory, perform certain specialized functions 
in the economy. The Wandorobo, for instance, arc employed to do all 
the slaughtering, for no Masai will kill a domesticated animal. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, they have been virtually reduced to the status of serfs, manu¬ 
facturing shields and headdresses for their masters, hunting wild game, 
and acting as intermediaries in the trading of livestock for agricultural 
products. 3 


FEATURES OF PRIMITIVE ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

These three examples are sufficient to indicate that the economic 
institutions of primitive people differ greatly from tribe to tribe. 
It is an oversimplification of the facts even to classify them under 
the familiar categories of collecting, hunting and fishing, agriculture, 
and pastoral nomadism, for within each of these types there are 
wide variations. From the examples given we also see the error 
in the popular ideas about how the so-called savages make their 
living, leisurely gathering the bountiful offerings of nature, or whiling 
away pleasant hours in hunting and fishing, or sitting idly by while 
the women do all the work. It is manifestly impossible to generalize 
about the economic institutions of primitive people; however, there 
are a few features that, though not universal, are commonly found, 
and that are extremely interesting and suggestive to us who are 
accustomed to the complex American system. 

3 For a more complete account of the Masai sec C. Daryll Fordc, op. cit., pp. 
287-307. 
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Property 

It is surprising to learn how people’s ideas about property and 
ownership vary from society to society. So strange and unfamiliar 
are they at times that travelers have often reported that certain 
primitive tribes are “communistic” or that they are entirely lacking 
in any concept of private property. Such is hardly the case, how¬ 
ever, for even the simplest people recognize ownership with respect 
to clothing, weapons, ornaments, and personal effects, and most of 
them even acknowledge the individual’s right to the use of certain 
songs, myths, artistic designs, and magical formulas. 4 In several 
ways, however, the folkways of the primitive are quite different from 
our own. “Many native peoples,” say Sumner and Keller, “can no 
more entertain the white man’s conceptions about property than a 
child can take in differential calculus; they have not grown up to 
them through the indispensable intervening stages. The native 
cannot understand the white man, and if the latter takes no pains 
to find out what is in the mind of the former, collisions arc sure to 
result.” 6 The difference between ourselves and the primitive is 
especially prominent when we consider ownership of food. Most 
of them would find it difficult to comprehend the existence of 
poverty in the midst of plenty as we see it in our society; for with 
their attitudes toward food and hospitality no individual would 
starve as long as there was anything to eat in the community. 

Among ourselves food supplies arc chattels over which we have abso¬ 
lute rights of ownership. However, most primitive peoples tend to re¬ 
gard food as a part of nature over which only limited control can he 
exercised. The Ziini believe stored corn has a will and runs away if the 
laws of hospitality are violated. (The Ziini family with whom I lived 
would never accept direct remuneration for food. They would sell almost 
anything else, but to sell food violated their deepest sentiments. They 
were insulted if offered money for food, but would accept “presents” of 
money offered as “remembrances” of a visit.) Restrictions on the owner¬ 
ship of food may be nothing more than rules of hospitality, the require 
ment to feed every visitor, or to give food to whoever requests it, or it 
may be a requirement to share in time of need, or it may be full com 
munality of food among members of the same camp or village or com- 


1|- Lowic, of). ctt., pp. 276-282. 

v, , • C. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society, Yale University Press. 

New Have, .927, Vol I. p. 2S7 
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pound. . . . The Dakota feel that food actually cannot be owned. This 
attitude is expressed in their language. The possessive pronoun cannot be 
used with reference to food. One can say ‘ the meat that is in my tipi, 
but one cannot say “my meat" any more than one can say “my moun¬ 
tain" or “my buffalo.” The attitude revealed in language is substanti¬ 
ated by behavior. They interpret very' broadly the requirements of hos¬ 
pitality. One must be prodigal with food. On the hunt old men or 
women without male providers go along and ask for whatever portion of 
the kill they desire, and self-respect demands that it must be given. Any¬ 
one may ask for anything as a gift, and it may not be refused. Refusal 
would brand one as “not a true Dakota. 0 


Division of Labor 

Accustomed as we are to an economic system characterized by a 
multiplicity of occupations, minute division of labor, and extreme 
specialization, the simplicity of life in a primitive tribe offers an 
appealing contrast. However, there arc no people so backward as 
not to have discovered that there is efficiency in some degree of 
specialization. At the lowest levels we find no more than a division 
of labor based upon sex; that is, custom assigns certain tasks to males 
and certain other tasks to females. We are likely to feel that cook¬ 
ing, sewing, and caring for children are “natural" occupations for 
women, while hunting, war, and other more strenuous activities 
invariably fall to the lot of the men. The facts, however, do not 
bear out these assumptions. It is true that the bearing and nursing 
of children offer handicaps to women, inclining them to more 
sedentary occupations, whereas the men are free to engage in war¬ 
fare, hunting big game, and other more arduous tasks. The litera¬ 
ture, however, abounds in surprises. In Dahomey, for example, 
there arc regiments of women who arc trained for the warrior pro¬ 
fession and enjoy high reputations for their proficiency and ferocity. 
Elsewhere we find that cooking is considered man's work, while 
carpentry is woman’s, or that agriculture is a male occupation in one 
society and female in another. To a very considerable extent the 
sexual division of labor seems to be arbitrary and accidental, rather 
than the outgrowth of biological and psychological differences. 

Many primitive societies, moreover, have gone beyond this simple 

0 Ruth Bun/cl, “The Economic Organization of Primitive Peoples,” in Franz Boas 
(ed.). General Anthropology, 193s, pp. 3.45 ff. Courtesy of D. C. Meath and Com¬ 
pany, Boston. 
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specialization of the sexes. In Samoa there are guilds of carpenters 
composed of highly honored craftsmen who have their rules, rituals, 
masters, and apprentices. Aztec men were highly specialized in 
such trades as jewelry, fishing, metal-working, carpentry, and 
featherwork; it was customary for a son to follow the occupation 
of his father, though this was not compulsory. The Incas used to 
take boys at an early age and train them to work in gold, silver, and 
copper, at which tasks they became remarkably expert. In like 
manner they selected girls for special occupations, such as textile 
weaving, with the result that they succeeded in weaving fabrics that 
have never been surpassed in quality anywhere. Not a few primitive 
peoples thus have discovered that specialization leads to skill and 
efficiency. 


Attitudes toward Wealth 

Societies differ, too, in the value they attach to wealth. In our 
own society wealth is regarded very highly; it means comfort, 
prestige, power, leisure, security, success. We have difficulty in 
understanding societies in which wealth is regarded otherwise. 
There arc other peoples, to be sure, who approach us very closely 
in their evaluation of material possessions. One such people were 
the Indians of the Pacific Northwest. It has been said concerning 
them: “Property here reigns supreme. It has been described and 
should be recognized as the dominant social value of these people. 
In property-mindedness they arc second to no one, not even our¬ 
selves. Even individual names arc, among the Ilaida, derived from 
property. They talk property, live property, manipulate property, 
as lustily as any group of modern business men.” 7 But even among 
these Indians wealth had a different significance from that which 
wc attach to it in the United States. To them it also meant social 
position and prestige, but it did not mean luxury, comfort, or leisure, 
for the wealthy Ilaida would work just as hard and live just as simply 
as his poorer fellow tribesmen. Wealth, therefore, was something 
to give away or destroy at the potlatch ceremonies; not something 
to hoard, invest, or spend on oneself, or use as a means of power over 

another. 


T A. A. Goldenwciscr, Anthropology, D. Appleton—Century Company, Inc., New 
*°rk, 1937, P- 1 53 * 
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At the other extreme are primitive tribes who actually look upon 
the accumulation of wealth as undesirable, and the individual who 
persists in accumulating it is regarded not with envy and admiration 
but with suspicion, pity, and contempt. Still others have a mod¬ 
erate regard for it, attaching some slight prestige to its possession 
but holding it in far less esteem than they hold, say, fortitude, mili¬ 
tary prowess, courage, modesty, or conformity to the group's mores. 

A recent study of the Sioux Indians on the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in South Dakota offers a good illustration. We are told: 

Among the Sioux Indians property does not have the high value asso¬ 
ciated with it in white society. This carries over into Dakota child¬ 
training in ways that are astonishing to white observers. . . . White peo¬ 
ple will sit outside an Indian home in bewilderment and utter frustration 
watching children tear a headlight off a car or drag good harness over 
the ground in play, while the parents sit by undisturbed. To the whites 
it seems preposterous that people who are so poor should allow children 
to damage useful objects that have been earned with great difficulty. 
This is part of the lack of concern over property which underlies the 
Dakota virtue of generosity; it is also a way of teaching children not to set 
a high value on property. 8 

FEATURES OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC INSTITUTION 

Let us suppose that there came to our shores a visitor from Pitcairn 
Island, or from the land of the Bushmen, the Hopi, or the Masai; 
and let us suppose, further, that this visitor manifested toward our 
culture the same curiosity that we have shown toward his. What 
is there about our economic institution that would strike such a 
person as interesting, remarkable, or strange? In what significant 
ways docs the American economic system differ from those that 
have gone before it? 

The High Standard of Living 

The visitor would doubtless be amazed at the abundance of things 
we possess. lie would marvel at our lofty buildings, our great cities, 
our highways, automobiles, airplanes, radios, and washing machines. 

9 Gordon MacGregor, Warriors Without Weapons, 1946, p. 127. Courtesy of 
University of Chicago Press, publishers. 
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In our markets he would be surprised to see, at any season of the vear, 
fresh fruits and vegetables from all over the earth. In comparison 
with his rude shelter, he would find our homes well heated and 
lighted, and equipped with amazing devices for comfort, health, and 
convenience. 

If he should find it hard to believe his eyes, as well lie might, we 
could quote figures to prose the miraculous efficiency of our eco¬ 
nomic system. The total wealth of the United States is estimated 
to have increased from 4.1 billions of dollars in 1S60 to 627.3 billions 
m 1929.° According to one thorough study, real annual wages 
(wages adjusted for changes in the purchasing power of money) in 
all industries except agriculture rose from S469 in 1S90 to $611 in 
1926. 10 The annual per capita expenditure for consumers’ goods 
indicates also that our standard of living lias been rising, the figures 
being $479 for the period 1909-1914, $532 for 1925-1927, $584 for 
* 9 2 9 > 5405 for 1933, and $549 for 1937. 11 The total income for the 
nation tells a similar story, reaching the hitherto incredible sum of 
89 billions of dollars in 1929; in 1947 it amounted to approximately 
16 billions per month, or 200 billions per year. 12 

If our visitor should suppose that this abundance has been bought 
at a sacrifice of leisure, he would be told that the reverse is the case. 
Actually, while production was being stepped up at this astonishing 
rate, man has continued to win for himself more and more leisure 
bine. A century and a half ago a working day of fourteen hours 
was customary, sixteen hours was not uncommon, and it was only 
a seventeen- or eighteen-hour day which was regarded as an abuse. 
In 1840 our government introduced the ten-hour day for its em¬ 
ployees and in 1868 the eight-hour day, but private industry was 
slow to follow such utopian leads. It is estimated that the average 
working week was seventy-eight hours in the United States in 1840. 1:1 
n 1 9°9 the average weekly hours actually worked in all manufac- 


vi Robert R. Doanc, The Measurement of American Wealth. Harper and Brothers. 
,0 Yo,k ' * 9 * 3 - 

fl; ai, l T Douglas, Real Wages m the United States, 1890—1926, Houghton Mif 
, 1 ^ ,n P an >> Boston, 1940. p. 646. 

\i r ~* u oies in Enterprise and Social Progress, National Industrial Conference Board. 

^asWton. ITC.. p . , 7 

I?!® New York 'limes. July 27, 1947. 

Hours of Labor,” Encyc. Soc. Set. 
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turing industries were 52.7; in 1919, 47.8; in 1929, 45.7; and m 

1939, 37-6- 14 1 . 

There has been a trend, and a concerted movement, to shorten 

the hours of labor and in spite of the powerful opposition this goal 
has been realized. Leisure, once the privilege of the few, has now 
become the possession of all. In fact, one now hears discussion of 
“the problem of leisure.” The providing of amusement has be¬ 
come commercialized, and recreation itself has grown into a giant 

industry. 

To what do we owe this high standard of living which we in 
America enjoy? There are those who insist that credit be given to 
our capitalistic system, with its free enterprise, competition, private 
property, and the profit motive. Others say that the rapid growth 
in population is not to be overlooked as a factor; others attribute it 
to the wealth of our natural resources, or to the brilliant array of 
scientific and technological discoveries and inventions which the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries brought forth. Whatever the 
causes, there is ample basis for the familiar boast of Americans that 
never in the history of mankind has an economic system produced 
material goods and services on so lavish a scale. 

Mechanization 

Our visitor would no doubt be impressed by the prominent role 
played by machinery in our economic life or, for that matter, in our 
whole culture. The machine, to be sure, is not a peculiar phe¬ 
nomenon of modem times nor of Western civilization. The bow 
and arrow and the lever are machines, as are water wheels, com¬ 
passes, and other ancient inventions. However, it was not until the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution in the eighteenth century that 
the machine began to dominate our means of livelihood. 15 

The effects of this introduction of machinery have been far- 

0 

reaching. Certainly the great increase in productivity, referred to 
above, would not have occurred without it. Machinery places at 
the command of each industrial worker the power equivalent of 
eighteen slaves. With the aid of machines we are able to produce 

14 Witt Bowden, “Wages, Hours, and Productivity of Industrial Labor, 1909 to 
1939,” Monthly Labor Review. September, 1940, p. 5:0. 

15 II. E. Barnes, Society in Transition. Prentice-Hall. Inc., New York, 1942, PP- 
6 ff. 
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a farm wagon in forty-eight man-hours of labor, instead of the 221 
formerly required; a dozen pairs of woolen gloves in eight hours 
instead of 360; 25,000 pounds of soap in 21 hours instead of 423; and 
100,000 cigarettes in 14 hours instead of 520. 10 Machinery makes 
it possible for all to possess innumerable articles which under a 
handicraft economy would be luxury items available only to the 
few. Machinery, moreover, has delivered man from the laborious 
work of digging, loading, pulling, plowing, and carrying burdens. 

The machine, however, has not come as an unmixed blessing. 
It has made warfare incredibly horrible; it has caused people to 
concentrate in dirty, congested cities; it has increased industrial 
accidents; it has taken from man’s work much of the thrill of 
creative craftsmanship. Finally, it has brought into existence the 
factorv svstem, itself the source of many social and psychological 
problems. 

Organization 

Our visitor, if he should inquire further into the nature of our 
economic institution, would be amazed at the extent to which we 
arc formallv organized. I Ic would hear a great deal about “capital ’ 
and “labor,” employers and employees, their differences and con¬ 
flicts. He would learn that there has been a tendency for those 
who own the tools of production to unite into more and more 
powerful units—joint stock companies, corporations, and holding 
companies. The trend has been away from competition and toward 
monopolv. In 1933 there were 338,564 corporations in the United 
States, but 594 of these owned 53.2 per cent of the total assets of all 
corporations. 17 

Fmplovcrs have united into such organizations as the National 
Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, and the employees have likewise established unions in 
order to strengthen their bargaining power, to battle for higher 
wages and for improved hours and conditions of labor. The trade 
unions came together in 1S86 to form the American Federation of 
Labor, and in 1935 the CIO came into existence. 

i fl E. L. Bogart anil C F. Landon. Modern Industry, Longmans, Green and Com¬ 
pany. New York, 19:7. p. 365. 

1T Big Business: Its Grow th and Its Place, Twentieth Century Fund, New ^ork, 

1937. p. 54. 
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Consumers, too, have been impelled to organize for the better 
protection of their interests. Cooperatives of many types have 
been established; such organizations as Consumers’ Research and 
Consumers’ Union have arisen to give some guidance to the be¬ 
wildered individual as he gropes his way through this complex 
economy. 

Distribution 

Our economic institution has been so remarkably successful in 
producing, in quantities heretofore undreamed of, the things men 
want that we are likely to overlook the possibility that our system 
may not be entirely perfect. Our economy, for example, has suf¬ 
fered a series of depressions, bringing with them unemployment, 
bankruptcies, poverty, and suffering. Between 1790 and 1939 
there have been thirty-six depressions of varying duration and sever¬ 
ity. Some maintain that these business cycles are inevitable; others 
hold that they are actually beneficial, weeding out the unfit; and 
still others insist that they are indications that our capitalistic system 
is disintegrating. Few will deny that it is highly undesirable for 
13 million people to be unemployed, as was the case in the 1930’s; 
for factories to be closed, and millions of bales of cotton left un¬ 
used while people stand in need of clothing; and for farmers to be 
complaining of having surplus food on hand or going to waste while 
millions suffer from undernourishment and malnutrition. 

In short, the fruits of our economic institution are inadequately 
and unevenly distributed. Franklin D. Roosevelt in his Second 
Inaugural Address said, “I see one third of a nation ill housed, ill 
clad, ill nourished,” yet there were people who thought that the 
President was overstating the case. The fact is, however, that even 
in the best of times a very large percentage of the families of our 
country must live on incomes that do not permit them to enjoy even 
the essentials of the American standard of living. Nor can it be 
maintained that it is the intelligent, the industrious, and the de¬ 
serving who obtain their just rewards, while the shiftless and stupid 
reap only poverty and insecurity. 

Sociol Control * 

Certain features of our economic institutions—the trend toward 
monopoly, the severity of business depressions, unfair competition, 
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employer-employee conflicts, waste, insecurity, unequal distribu¬ 
tion—have made it increasingly necessary for our society, through 
its constituted government, to exercise control over the economy. 
There are those who denounce this policy, hurling such epithets as 
“regimentation” and “communism” at all efforts toward social con¬ 
trol. They declare that free enterprise and competition are the 
mainsprings of the economic system that has so abundantly pro¬ 
duced the material goods that men want. Whatever the merit of 
such charges, the fact remains that there has been a growing trend 
toward collectivization and social control of our economic institu¬ 
tions. 18 We are not, however, restricted to the two extremes of 
free enterprise on the one hand and of political control on the other. 
The problem, rather, is that of the kind of governmental control 
that is most desirable under modern conditions, and the areas in 
which it should operate. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of a high degree of specializa¬ 
tion in economic activities. 

2. Mow have differences in their attitudes toward land proved to be a source 
of conflict in the relations between Europeans and the proliferate peoples with 
whom they have come in contact? 

3 - What do you think are the main reasons for the high standard of living 
in the United States? 

4 - What do vou understand bv the Industrial Revolution? 

5- Is government control of economic activities desirable? 

6 . How does the maldistribution of wealth in modern civilized society 
compare with that in proliferate societies? 

7 - With which other institution in our society is the economic institution 
most closely interrelated? 

8. Do primitive people engage in economic activity because of a profit 

motive? 

9 - What arc some of the unsolved problems which the coming of machin¬ 
ery has introduced into our society? 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

i. Report on the economic institution of some preliterate people who dif 
fer greatly from those described in this chapter. 

2 - What are the principal characteristics of a capitalistic economic system? 

3 - Study the changes in the role of women in the economic institution. 

lH Cf. Seba Eldridgc and Associates, Development of Collective Enterprise, Uin 
'ersity of Kansas Press, Lawrence, i<;4V 
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THE INSTITUTION OF EDUCATION 


cs very human society tliat has ever existed has been faced with 
a variety of problems that demand solution if the society is to sur¬ 
vive. The immediate necessities of food, clothing, and shelter are 
by no means the only problems involved, for while the satisfaction 
of these insures the existence of the present or current generation, 
it docs not provide for the continued survival of the group through 
successive generations, nor for the amassing of a social heritage 
without which each new generation would have to begin the struggle 
afresh. 

1 he first of these additional demands on a society is the necessitv 

of passing on to each new generation the knowledge, skills, and 

values that constitute its culture. Human societies, unlike those 

of the insect world, cannot rely upon the mechanism of biological 

heredity to perform this task, but must invent artificial means. 

Secondly, individuals must be trained for the roles they ''ill have 

to play when they reach maturitv, and for the status thev will 

occupy when the older members of the society grow enfeebled and 
die. 

In solving these two problems, societies have experimented with 
niany schemes and have hit upon a variety of customs, attitudes, 
symbols, and utilitarian traits which together constitute the insti¬ 
tution of education. While it is the basic function of the educa¬ 
tional institution to meet these two problems, it is true that many 
other functions may be and have been added. These added func¬ 
tions, in turn, are shared by other social institutions. 
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VARIABILITY IN THE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION 

The twofold problem of group and individual education can be 
successfully met in more than one way, thereby making possible 
the infinite variety of civilizations which we find on this earth. 
Accordingly, while no society is without its educational institution, 
the variations from place to place are striking. There are, to be 
sure, certain similarities. For instance, the family is everywhere 
charged with the responsibility for transmitting a considerable por¬ 
tion of the culture to its new members, as well as for training them 

for their roles and positions in society. 

Michclson has recorded an Indian woman's account of her early 
years and her education, which suggests that the differences be¬ 
tween the so-called savages and ourselves are not so great as we 
commonly suppose. This woman, a Cheyenne by the name of 
Mack Haag, told how she learned to ride a horse at the age of four, 
and how to perform the tasks and accept her responsibilities around 
the tipi in which she lived. She recalled vividly the part that her 
aunt played in her training for one of the roles she was destined to 
play. The aunt thus instructed her: 

I hear you are beginning to have admirers. Your father and mother 
have reared you with great care. Your father especially has seen to it that 
you have had good things to wear such as other girls of your age do not 
have. And your mother has taught you with great patience the art of 
things that each woman is supposed to know, that she might make a good 
and successful wife. As you go through life all these things, and what I 
am now telling you, will be of great benefit to you. ... It is silly to 
exchange too many glances and smiles with this young man, especially in 
the presence of people. He will think you are easy and immoral. When 
lie comes to see you at night you must never run away from him. If you 
do so this indicates that you are silly and not sufficiently taught and edu¬ 
cated to respect the attentions of a suitor. You must never consent to 
marry your suitor the first time he asks you ... no matter how good- 
looking he may be. . . . And if he really thinks anything of you he will 
not be discouraged, but will continue his visits and come to see 
you. . . .* 

X T. Michclson, The Narrative of a Southern Cheyenne Woman, The Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1932. 
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A Papago Indian woman, also, has given a picture of the part her 
parents played in inducting her into the culture of that society, and 
in training her for her role in it. She says, for instance: 

Early in the morning . . - wc children would wake in the dark to hear 
our father speaking. ‘ Open your ears, for I am telling you a good thijv 
Wake up and listen . . . open your cars. Let niv words enter them 
He spoke in a low voice, so quiet in the dark. Always our father^spokc 
to us like that, so low that you thought you were dreaming. \\ akc up 
and listen. You bovs, vou should go out and run. o >ou \\i 
in time of war. You girls, you should grind the corn So you ns .11 f c 
the men and they will fight the enemy. Sou should practice runm to . 
So, in time of war, vou may save your lives.” For a long time my father 
talked to us like that, for he began when it was black dark. 

Those who have lived among primitive people agree that the 
greater part of the responsibility for the education o t ic c u c is 
assumed by the family. This docs not mean, however, tin ora 
instruction is the only method, or even the primary method of teach¬ 
ing employed, as the' instances we have cited would seem to imply. 
On the contrary, primitive people rely more upon imitation than 
they do upon “lecturing”; in many primitive languages t ic wor or 
“teach” is the same as the word for show. 

The Tami, who inhabit a small island southeast of New Guinea, arc 
skilled wood carvers. These people never tell the boys to carve It one 
wants to do so, lie is allowed to try his hand at making a bowl. If lie shows 
aptitude at his first trial he is encouraged and advised, but if his first try 
is a failure no one takes the trouble to comfort him, and the chances 
arc lie is never again allowed to try. The Tami believe that one shou t 
not work unless lie feels like it. If a person were forced to work when the 
mood was not on him, something dire was bound to happen and no one 
could expect success. Since the population of the Tami area is small and 
the output in wood carving is^large, it is to be concluded that many in¬ 
dividuals showed aptitude and that there were many times when they 
“felt like” working. 3 

Primitive people rely, too, upon innumerable other informal tech¬ 
niques for transmitting their folkways, attitudes, skills and values 

2 Ruth Underhill, 77ie Autobiography of a Papago Woman, Memoirs of the Amer¬ 
ican Anthropological Association, No. 46, 1936, p. 5. 

8 Franz Boas et at.. General Anthropology , D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
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to each new generation. Children play games, and these games 
are often reflections of adult activities in the society. Primitive 
people have their riddles, conundrums, and proverbs, and they make 
far more use of these literary devices than we do for impressing 
upon the young the knowledge they will need. The folklore of a 
primitive tribe abounds in myths, legends, and moral stories, through 
which children learn their tribal history-, the nature of the world, 

and the ideal patterns of conduct to which they are expected to 

• 

conform. . 

Many preliterate peoples, however, have found these informal 

techniques inadequate for transmitting the body of their culture 
and for training the youth for their roles in society. Consequently, 
more elaborate and formal methods have been devised. One of 
the best-known and most interesting of these formal devices is the 
initiation , a well-nigh universal practice among preliterate peoples. 
Adolescents must undergo a prescribed ritual that marks their 
passage from childhood to adulthood, in the course of which tribal 
secrets are revealed to them and they are instructed in the duties 
and responsibilities of their new roles in society. It is not an un¬ 
common feature of these ceremonies for the neophyte to be sub¬ 
jected to severe tests of courage and fortitude, for initiation is 
essentially a serious matter, being regarded as the climax of the 
educational process. 4 

Some primitive peoples, moreover, have even established schools 
for the achievement of their educational objectives. Among the 
Aztec Indians, for instance, commoners used to send their sons 
to boarding schools, where they were taught singing, dancing, and 
rhetoric, and were subjected to strict discipline and military training. 
Sons of the nobility attended a priestly seminary, where they were 
taught astronomy, history, and theology. Among the Incas edu¬ 
cation for the masses was entirely informal, but youths of the upper 
classes were sent to a four-year “college,” where they were trained 
for public life, the curriculum including mathematics, natural sci¬ 
ence, history, law, statecraft, engineering, theology, music, and 
poetry." 

* Cf. Nathan Miller. “Initiation,” Encvc. Soc. Sci.; also, W. I. Thomas, Primitive 
Behavior, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1957, pp. 340-357. 

5 C. P. Murdock. Our Primitive Contemporaries, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1934, pp. 384, 435. 
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This brief survey must not give the impression that uniformity 
prevails in primitive society. While it is true that the underlying 
purpose of education, in both its formal and informal aspects, is the 
induction of the child into the social heritage, and while the family 
assumes a large share of the responsibility, primitive peoples mani¬ 
fest wide differences in their educational methods, aims, and 
emphases. Some groups, for instance, consciously set about train¬ 
ing their children to have a respect for property, while others allow 
such attitudes to be acquired casually, if at all; some societies place 
great stress upon etiquette, or upon religion and magic, or upon 
swimming, or sex knowledge, while in other societies the emphasis 
may be upon the arts of warfare, or the skills of weaving or dancing. 
Primitive people, it would seem, arc not unfamiliar with a problem 
which also confronts our ow n socictv, namely, w hat to include arid 
what not to include in the curriculum. 


Primitive societies differ, too, as to the type of “educational psy¬ 
chology” upon w'hich their treatment of children is based. Some 
regard children as miniature adults—somewhat clumsy and inex¬ 
perienced, but fully responsible; while elsewhere they are looked 
upon as “unaccountable and irritating creatures, to be deceived, 
threatened, and intimidated.” " There are differences, too, in edu¬ 
cational methods. As a rule, primitive people treat children with 
great indulgence, and regard corporal punishment as inconceiv¬ 
ably brutish. However, they commonly rely upon supernatural 
sanctions and fear to enforce their precepts. Thus, the Samoans 


control their children with threats that Sina. the 


Kvc-Eater, will 


punish them; and the Nandis tell their children that, if they wander 
away from home after dark, thev will fall prey to Chcmosit, half 
man and half bird, with a red mouth that shines like a lamp. Ainu 


woman teach their daughters that if they marry 
tooed the devils will perform the painful task a 
they arc dead. 


without being tat- 
t one sitting after 


VARIABILITY IN THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 

When we turn to the formal aspect of education—the agencies 
and specialists employed by many societies to perform some of the 

•Margaret Mead, “Education, Primitive,” Encyc. Soc. Sci. 
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educational functions—we observe a great variability in aims. 

Conformity lias been the deliberate purpose of formal education 
in not a few societies. This has been especially true of primitive 
groups. In the initiation ceremonies, for example, the neophyte 
ts strongly enjoined to accept without question the traditions of 
his group," to abide by them without the slightest deviation, and to 
help perpetuate them. Critical attitudes on the part of initiates 
are not tolerated. A better example of how formal education suc¬ 
ceeds in preventing social change is found in the traditional Chinese 
system. The school in China is very ancient, but little is known 
of its history prior to about 500 B.C. About that time the system 
took on a form and purpose that has persisted well into modern 
times. Only a small percentage of the population attended the 
schools, but their influence was tremendous, for it was they who 
held all the positions of leadership in the society. It was the aim 
of the school system to make these public servants the bulwarks of 
conservatism and tradition. To that end they studied only the 
Chinese classics and the sacred literature of China. These they 


memorized, imitating their style in their own writings. Criticism, 
originality, skepticism, and curiosity were cardinal academic sins; 
the virtues inculcated and demanded were conformity and obedi¬ 


ence. 


Training for military .service has been the purpose of formal edu¬ 
cation in mam societies, ancient and modern. Thus in Sparta 
the central purpose of the schools was to produce loyal, obedient, 
and courageous soldiers. To that end the Spartan boy was taken 
from the home at the age of seven and went to live in public bar¬ 
racks at the expense of the state. There he was put through a 
vigorous program of military drill, choral dancing, hunting, wres¬ 
tling, boxing, and other sports. Between the ages of eighteen and 
twentv he made an intensive study of military science, following 
which he served for ten years in the armv. Finally at the age of 


thirty he was discharged, became a full-fledged citizen, and was 
thereupon allowed to marry. In recent years we have seen the 
school systems of Italy, Germany, and Japan organized in a similar 
way to develop blind, uncritical devotion to military ideals. 

Salvation has often been the objective of formal education. 
Among the early civilizations the Jews were somewhat slow in cs- 
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tablishing schools, but in the fifth century B.C. the synagogue began 
to be a center of instruction, and schools were eventually estab¬ 
lished. The emphasis was upon religion, the Holy Scriptures form¬ 
ing the core of the curriculum. The early history of Christianity 
also offers examples of formal education devoted to religious aims. 
The rapid spread of Christianity throughout the Roman world 
following the conversion of the Emperor Constantine in A.D. 312 
presented a multitude of problems to the church. The pagan 
philosophers had to be refuted, converts had to be instructed, 
Christianity had to be propagated, doctrines had to be expressed in 
convincing and intelligible language. To these ends the church 
developed a variety of schools—catechumenal (for new members), 
catechetical (for training priests) and cathedral (for training 
bishops)—for the purpose of elucidating, propagating, and de¬ 
fending its doctrines. 

Training for leadership has been the objective of formal education 

in many societies. Rome offers an example of this educational aim. 

In the early period of their history, however, the Romans felt no 

need for agencies and specialists in education. Mothers and fathers, 

plus a rigorous apprenticeship system, were thought to be adequate 

for the task of inculcating in their children the simple skills and 

virtues that would enable them to perform their duties as Roman 

citizens. Somewhat later there did arise a system of relatively un- 
• ' 

important elementary schools that taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; these schools, however, gradually increased in impor¬ 
tance. I11 the first century B.C., radical changes occurred in the 
formal educational institution. A system of organized, state- 
supported grammar schools was developed and spread throughout 
fhe cities of the Empire. These schools gave instruction in litera¬ 
ture, mathematics, science, music, dialectic (logic), and Roman 
history. The elementary schools developed into preparatory in¬ 
stitutions for these grammar schools. Following graduation from 
grammar school at about the age of fifteen, the Roman boy entered 
a rhetorical school, where special attention was given to oratory, 
hut where instruction also included philosophy, mathematics, music, 
anc l astronomy. The purpose of these rhetorical schools was to 
develop men who by virtue of their knowledge, skill in oratory, and 
general bearing could assume positions of leadership in society. 
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In our own nation it has often been held that the prime function 
of the school is to train leaders. “The one thing that justifies popu¬ 
lar education for all,” said William Graham Sumner, is the im¬ 
mense value of men of genius to the society. We have no means 
of discerning and recognizing, in their early childhood, the ones 
who have genius. If we could do so it would be a good bargain to 
pay great sums for them, and to educate them at public expense. 
Our popular education may be justly regarded as a system of selecting 
them. The pupils retire from the schools when they think that 
‘they do not want any more schooling/ Of course, thousands 
withdraw for one who keeps on. It is a very expensive system and 
the expense all falls on the taxpayers. The beneficiaries are left 
entirely free to spend their lives wherever they please. If the sys¬ 
tem is sound and just it must be so by virtue of some common 
interest all of the people in the United States have in the social 
services of men of talent and genius in any part of the United 
States.” 7 

At certain times and in certain places the aim of the school has 
been to provide a liberal education—that is, to free the individual 
from the domination of the group; to help him to be informed, 
articulate, sensitive to life’s values, and able to think and act as a 
responsible being; and to train the mind to be disciplined, curious, 
sensitive, rational, and skeptical. This educational ideal was first 
formulated and practiced in ancient Athens, but suffered an eclipse 
during the Middle Ages, when the objectives of education became 
largely religious. With the coming of the Renaissance, the classic 
ideal was revived. The discovery of the language and literature of 
classical Rome and Greece revealed to the European a conception 
of life that seemed larger and freer than his own. The study of 
Latin and Greek assumed great importance, for these languages un¬ 
locked the rich civilizations of the past. A new conception of 
education arose, aimed at introducing the individual to a richer and 
broader life. The new learning sought to explore the realms of 
nature and art, to break the shackles of authority and tradition, and 
to develop free moral personalities. 

Still other objectives have dominated the formal educational 
agencies established in one society or another. Some educators 

• William G. Sumner, Folkways, Ginn and Company, Boston, 1906, p. 628. 
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have conceived their function to be the training of youth for citizen¬ 
ship; others, the preparation of the individual for a particular voca¬ 
tion; a few have held that the purpose of education is to teach the 
social graces and accomplishments suited to a life of leisure. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 

The American pattern of education includes free, public, secular, 
state-supported, compulsory schooling. 1 his pattern is the product 
of long development and incessant change, l ully to trace its his¬ 
torical backgrounds we should have to go back to the days of 
Egypt* where, about 3,000 B.C., palace schools were established for 
the sons of the upper classes, and somewhat later, instruction 
houses” were set up for those lower in the social scale. We should 
have to consider, too, the early Greeks, who developed a system of 
schools that contributed to the pattern we now accept. \\ e should 
have to describe the monasteries of the Middle Ages, whose in¬ 
fluence is still manifested in our academic caps, gowns, and hoods, 
and to note certain movements such as scholasticism, the Renais¬ 
sance, printing, nationalism, democracy, the Industrial Revolution, 
and the Protestant Reformation. 

Our present educational institution, therefore, is a configuration 
of elements that have come down to 11s from the distant past, 
from widely different sources, and have been affected by many his¬ 
torical forces. It is only in recent times, however, that formal edu¬ 
cation has assumed great importance. In earlier times, and in 
simpler societies everywhere, its role was a minor one; but nowadays, 
and especially in our American society, it has taken its place along 
with the state, the church, the economic system, and the family as 
a major social institution. 

The original settlers of America brought with them the educa¬ 
tional attitudes and theories that prevailed in the countries and social 
classes whence they came, and these they transplanted in their new 
home. In all of the colonies formal education was controlled 
by the church, and its purpose was strongly religious. Neverthe¬ 
less there developed three distinct and antagonistic points of view 
with respect to the educational institution. 

One of these viewpoints found expression in colonial Massa- 
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chusetts, and has since been designated the “compulsory mainte- 
nance attitude.” This attitude is simply the logical application 
of trends initiated by the Protestant Reformation. According to 
the Protestant theory, salvation is a matter of the individual and 
his relation to God, without the mediation of the church; and, 
since God’s will is completely revealed in the Bible, it is indispen¬ 
sable that everyone be able to read the Scriptures. European 
Protestants, kept busy fighting for their very existence, were unable 
to carry this theory to its logical conclusion, namely, universal 
literacy. The colony of Massachusetts, however, proceeded almost 
immediately to do so. In 1642 a law was passed imposing a fine on 
parents and masters who failed in their duty of training all children 
“to read and understand the principles of religion and the capital 
laws of the country.” * Five years later a supplementary law was 
passed requiring that every town having fifty householders provide 
a schoolmaster to teach all children “as shall resort to him, to write 
and reade,” and every town of one hundred families to set up a 
gramar schoole, v° master thereof being able to instruct youth so fan 
as they may be fited for y c university.” “It can safely be asserted, 
says Cubbcrlcy, “that these two Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 
1647 represent not only new educational ideas in the English- 
speaking world, but that they also represent the very foundation 
stones upon which our American public school systems have been 

constructed.” y 

Quite a different viewpoint prevailed in the Middle Atlantic 
colonies, where, instead of the religious homogeneity found in 
Massachusetts, we had a multitude of sects—Moravians, Men* 
nonites, German Lutherans, Catholics, Baptists, Quakers, and 
others. In these colonics education was placed in the hands of the 
churches, and state interference was strongly opposed. The various 
churches conducted their simple schools, in which clergymen taught 
the rudiments of reading, writing, counting, and religion. There 
were private schools for those who could pay for the privilege of 
attending them. 

The third attitude, found in the South, was that endorsed by the 

8 E. P. Cubbcrlcy, Public Education in the United States, Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany. 1934. p. 17. 

9 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Church of England. The state, according to this view, had no 
responsibility for education except to see to it that orphans and 
children of the poor were properly apprenticed and trained for some 
useful trade, a responsibility that was shared by the church. For 
those who were able to pay, there were private tutors, private and 
select schools, or an English education abroad. 

The American pattern of free, state, compulsory schools is es¬ 
sentially a product of the nineteenth century. It was of course no 
easy task to create such a system, and every step was bitterly con¬ 
tested. A series of “battles” had to be fought, and of these the 
following were the most decisive: (1) the battle for free state 
schools; (2) the battle,to extend the system; and (3) the battle for 
compulsory attendance. 

Concerning the first of these, Cubbcrlcv writes: 


The second quarter of the nineteenth century may be said to have 
witnessed the battle for tax-supported, publicly controlled and directed, 
and nonsectarian schools. In 1823 such schools were the distant hope of 
statesmen and reformers; in 1850 they were becoming an actuality in al¬ 
most every Northern state. The twenty-five years intervening marked 
a period of public agitation and educational propaganda; of manv hard 
legislative fights; of a struggle to secure desired legislation, and then to 

hold what had been secured; of manv bitter contests with church and 

0 

private-school interests, which felt that their “vested rights” were being 
taken from them. . . . Excepting the battle for the abolition of slavery, 
perhaps no question has ever been before the American people for settle¬ 
ment which caused so much feeling or aroused such bitter antagonisms. 
Old friends and business associates parted company over the question, 
lodges were forced to taboo the subject to avoid disruption, ministers and 
their congregations often quarreled over the question of free schools, and 
politicians avoided the issue. The friends of free schools were at first 
commonly regarded as fanatics, dangerous to the state, and the opponents 
of free schools were considered by them as old-time conservatives or as 
selfish members of society. 10 


I he battle was waged around various strategic issues, including: 
(1) the necessity for securing support from taxation; (2) the elimi¬ 
nation of the pauper-school idea; (3) the struggle to make the 
schools actually free; (4) the establishment of state supervision, in 


10 Op. at., p. 119. Courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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lieu of less efficient substitutes; and (5) the fight to eliminate sec¬ 
tarianism from the schools. Among the leaders in this strugg e 

were Horace Mann and Henry Barnard. 

The second quarter of the nineteenth century witnessed the 
adoption of the idea of free, tax-supported, nonsectarian schools, 
but this idea was applied only to the elementary level. There re¬ 
mained, therefore, another battle that had to be won before the 
present American pattern could take shape—the system had to be 
extended to the secondary and higher levels, and to include women 
as well as men. In Boston, in 1821, there was established the first 
high school in the United States; in 1827 Massachusetts passed a 
law requiring ever)- town of 500 families or more to maintain a 
high school. From Massachusetts the movement spread, though 
slowly, gaining momentum only after 1865. The West adopted the 
plan of free high schools quite readily, the South very reluctantly. 
The great advance in high-school enrollments, however, did not 
come until the turn of the twentieth century. 

Extension of formal education involved also the provision of col¬ 
legiate training for all citizens, not only the sons of the well-to-do. 
By the end of the colonial period nine colleges had been established, 
but these were church-controllcd, and their aim was primarily that 
of training ministers. By 1800 there were twenty-four colleges in 
the United States, their combined faculties numbering perhaps a 
hundred, and their student bodies between one and two thousand. 
There were few state universities prior to 1870, and even these were 
small and hardly distinguishable from the denominational colleges. 
It was after i860 that state-supported colleges and universities began 
to be established in significant numbers; and it was after 1885 that 
their greatest period of expansion set in. 

The nineteenth century also witnessed the entrance of women in 
the field of higher education. 

In 1800 women could not enter any college in the United States. In 
1821 Emma Willard had opened a seminary for girls in Troy, New York, 
and in 1S3- Mt. Holyoke Seminary (later College) was opened by Mar)' 
Lvon m Massachusetts. These mark the beginnings of higher education 
for girls. By iS^o there were only seven institutions of all kinds for the 
higher education of women, but by 1S60 the number had increased to 
sixty one. . . . After the Civil War, during which so many women filled 
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places formerly held by men, and especially in teaching, the colleges began 
to open their doors somewhat generally to women students. Todav 
eighty per cent of the non-Catholic colleges arc open to women, while 
many special colleges for them also exist. 11 


The third battle that had to be fought in order to establish the 
characteristic type of formal education as we have it in our society 
was that of making attendance compulsory. As we have seen, 
Massachusetts was first to enact laws for compulsory attendance, 
doing so in 1642 and 1647, and Connecticut soon follow ed this lead. 
These laws, however, fell into disuse; it was not until 1852 that the 
idea was taken up seriously, Massachusetts again taking the lead. 
The District of Columbia followed suit in 1864, and Vermont in 
1867; but the two decades between 1870 and 1S90 witnessed similar 
legislation by twenty-three other states. By 1900 virtually all of 
the northern and western states had passed such law’s, and when 
Mississippi enacted its law in 1918 the policy had become nation¬ 
wide. There is, however, wide variation among the states, with 
respect to both minimum and maximum ages for compulsory at¬ 
tendance, the number of years’ attendance required, length of the 
school term, exemptions from attendance, and degree of actual 
law enforcement. 

The American pattern of education includes more than the 
school system. 'The family and other primary groups play a sig¬ 
nificant role in the induction of the individual into the culture. 
Even when we think of the formal aspect of our educational insti¬ 
tution, the schools, colleges, and universities do not by any means 
complete the picture. A thorough account would call for a de¬ 
scription of the libraries and museums, motion pictures and radio, 
the press, and a large number of organizations, such as the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the Y.M.C.A., all of which perform 
educational functions. 


MODERN TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The broad outline of the American pattern of education was. as 
we hav e seen, laid down in the nineteenth century. The 
°f free, tax-supported, state-controlled, compulsory schools 

11 Ibid., p. 209. Courtcs) of I loiighton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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been firmly established in our culture, and the members of our 
society have great faith in such an institution. Education is 
virtually a fetish with us, a panacea, to which we turn for a solution 
of whatever difficulty besets us, whether it be war, crime, divorce, or 

racial strife. 

The institution of education, however, is not without its own 
problems. There is a widespread feeling that all is not right with 



Foreign-born students in an English class. For those not conditioned from 
childhood to wh’s and til’s, their proper enunciation is difficult to learn. 

(Photo by Jeanne Friedbcrg) 


the schools. Parents, newspapers, taxpayers, and the educators 
themselves arc continually debating the matter. Experiments of 
mam kinds are being tried in hopes of finding solutions. What are 
the proper functions of the school system? Are the schools too far 
removed from “real life,” or arc they too close to it? Should they 
seek to raise the general level of the population, or should they seek 
out the superior indiv iduals and train them for leadership? To what 


degree should they train for specific vocations? Of the various areas 
of knowledge, which should receive the major emphasis? What 
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are the most effective methods, and what the best organization, for 
achieving educational aims? How shall teachers’ salaries—ad¬ 
mittedly too low in many parts of the country—be raised? Should 
the long-pending controversial program for increased federal aid to 
education—especially in the poorer states—be enacted into law? 

Most of the problems that today disturb the educational system 
can be traced to two factors. One is the unprecedented increase in 
enrollment, especially in secondary schools and colleges. So great 
and swift was this increase that it has been described as “explosive.” 
In 1870 approximately 80,000 students were enrolled in the secon¬ 
dary schools of the country, and about 60,000 in the colleges. By 
1940 the secondary school enrollment had increased to 7,000,000, 
while the colleges took in 1,900,000, and another 1,000,000 were 
enrolled in part-time, vocational, adult education and university 
extension courses. In late 1947 the number had increased to 2,238.- 
000, of whom 1,133,000 were veterans, virtually all of them aided 
through the GI Bill of Rights. In 1949 the number of enrolled 
veterans was declining, yet college and university enrollments in the 
fall of that year had increased to 2,497,000. Future enrollments will 
doubtless outnumber the 1940 figure, but accurate forecasts are im¬ 
possible. 'I hese numbers alone presented the schools with a stagger 
ing problem; but added to this was the fact that they represented a 
much wider range of abilities, interests, backgrounds, and ambitions 
than the schools had been accustomed to handling. 

The second factor was more significant than the inundation of 


pupils, namely, the social changes occurring in our society and mak¬ 
ing ever new demands upon the schools. Just at the time when our 
system of formal education was taking shape, and while it was at¬ 
tempting to assimilate pupils in increasing numbers, American life 
itself was undergoing a transformation, the repercussions of which 
were keenly felt in the schools. At the beginning of this period we 
were very largely a simple, homogeneous, agricultural nation, living 
in sparsely settled communities. In less than two generations, how¬ 
ever, we had changed from an agricultural to an industrial socictv, 
from rural to urban. There was a great expansion of commerce 
and industry, of the use of machinery; improvement in transporta¬ 
tion and means of communication; changes in the family, in the 
status of women; in the multiplication and growth of the sciences 
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and their application to everyday affairs. If education were to have 
any meaning for life, it had to keep abreast of these social changes. 
It is not surprising, then, that the schools, confronted with prob¬ 
lems of adjustment so numerous and overwhelming, should at times 
have lost touch with reality and have floundered around in bewilder¬ 
ment. It is to their credit that they have met these difficulties as 

successfully as they have. 

The fundamental question facing our schools today is this: What 
is the proper function, or aim, of formal education? There are 
many who insist that its aim should be “practical,” that schools 
should train one to make a living, to hold down a job, to be able to 
step directly from the classroom into the office, factory, or depart¬ 
ment store. Accordingly, public schools have been pointing with 
pride to their shops, lathes, typewriters, adding machines, printing 
presses; colleges have expanded their professional and vocational 
offerings, and have organized their traditional courses into pre- 
medical. prelegal, prejournalism, or precommercial curricula. Just 
prior to World War II the federal government alone was spending 
nearly fiftv million dollars a year on vocational training. 

At the same time there are many who regard this vocational em¬ 
phasis with disfavor, and insist that liberal education is still the 
proper objective of the school. Education, they say, should en¬ 
courage the student to think for himself, to discipline his mind, to 
make him rational, informed, sensitive, and independent. There 
arc others who think that the major function of the schools is to 
discover the more able pupils and train them for leadership in society; 
and thc\ regard as extremely wasteful our efforts to educate the thou¬ 
sands of pupils of mediocre ability and thus tax the facilities of the 
schools and colleges. There arc those who consider this last ob¬ 
jective contrarv to the American democratic tradition, and insist 
that it is the function of education to raise the general level of in¬ 
telligence. information, and skill, to train everyone for responsible 
citizenship in a democracy, and not merely single out and develop 
those of superior talents. There arc many who regard indoctrina¬ 
tion as the major function of the schools, the doctrines to be in¬ 
culcated carving from one individual to another, depending upon 
each one’s particular convictions and prejudices. Still others in¬ 
sist that social guidance is the main function of education. The 
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proponents of this position say, “Education must itself assume an 
increasing responsibility for participation in projecting ideas of 
social change and taking part in their execution.” 12 

These various conceptions of the function of education are not of 
necessity mutually exclusive and antagonistic. There are educators 
who believe that it is possible for the schools to train the individual 
to make a liv ing and to live a fuller life, to think for himself and to 


Basic English class .it Harvard University. This language is a recent social 
invention designed to supplv the need for a universal, easily learned language. 

(Courtcsv Rockefeller toiind.ition. President's Review for 1 ()uH) 

acquire special skills, to appreciate traditional ideals and values and 
to think creatively of the future. Nor is the democratic ideal of 
educational opportunities for all incompatible with the desirabihtv 
of discovering and giving needed opportunity to the gifted student 
“The hope of the American school system,” says a recent report on 
this problem, “indeed of our society, is precisely that it can pursue 
two goals simultaneously: give scope to ability and raise the average. 

* - Jolm Otttcv ill id John L. Childs, "The Social Economic Situation and F.duc.i 
•ion,” in William 11 Kilpatrick (cd.J. I he Educational Frontier. D. Applctoii-Ccn 
tm> Company, Inc., New York, 1933 , p .}.j 
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Nor are these two goals far apart, if human beings are capable of 

common sympathies.” 13 . . 

Another category of problems confronting our educational in¬ 
stitution today has to do with the curriculum. Those who believe 
the aim of education is vocational training maintain that the tra¬ 
ditional subjects should either be supplanted by others of a more 
“practical” nature or at least presented in such a way as to make 
them contribute to vocational efficiency. Many who hold to the 
liberal ideal of education insist that the classics and the humanities 
are the most effective instruments for achieving that objective. 
Others insist that these ancient subjects have served their purpose 
and should either be discarded altogether or relegated to a secondary 
role in the curriculum. 14 Even those who believe the sciences, 
rather than the classics, deserve emphasis are not agreed as to the 
relative merits of the physical, biological, and social sciences. 1 

A third category of problems with which our educational institu¬ 
tion is grappling today has to do with the methods of achieving its 
ends. Teachers, parents, and the pupils themselves have all been 
painfully aware of the fact that much of our teaching effort fails to 
reach its mark; and consequently much thought has been and is 
being given to an examination of methods of instruction. Revolt 
against the traditional methods of instruction has been more or less 
organized under the banner of progressive education. Its tenets 
and principles include the following: (1) The school exists for the 
child, not the child for the school. (2) Interest is the only satis- 
factorv motive for work. (3) Teaching should be geared to, and 
the material organized around, the pupil rather than the subject, 
(q) School work should be closely related to current living. (5) 
L.ess emphasis upon textbooks and lectures, and more upon current 
events, field work, and projects. (6) Emphasis upon the personality 
development of the pupil. 10 The merits of these principles are still 
the subject of considerable debate, but there can be no doubt that 


General Education in a Free Society. Report of the Harvard Committee, Har¬ 
vard University Press, Cambridge. 1043, p. 35. 

11 Cf. George A. Lundberg. “What to Do with the Humanities,” in Harper's Mag¬ 


azine. So. 111-. June, 1043. pp. 64--1. 

ir * Cf. George A Lundberg, “Can Science Save Us?” Harper’s Magazine. No. 1147* 


December, 11)43. pp. 323-331. 

1 0 Cf. L. A. Cook, Community Backgrounds of Education. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc.. New York. 1Q37, pp. 340 tT. 
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the traditional and orthodox methods of instruction have been 
greatly modified as a result of the controversy. 

The institution of education in American society has many fea¬ 
tures in common with that of other societies the world over, but 
it possesses many characteristics uniquely its own. Ours has never 
been a static institution, but instead has been in a continual state 
of flux. This is especially true of the present day, when our schools 
arc desperately trying to define their proper functions in our democ¬ 
racy and to discover the best means of performing these functions. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Wliat arc some of the informal means of education found both in prim¬ 
itive societies and in our own? 

2. Describe some of the formal aspects of primitive educational practices. 

Wliat is meant by a liberal education? 

4. Which institution does more to transmit our culture to the new gen¬ 
eration, the family or the school? 

5. What are the differences between the traditional and the “progressive” 
methods in education? 

6. Do the extracurricular activities in college have educational value? 

7. Discuss the educational functions of the radio, the motion picture, and 
the press. 

8. Should the schools encourage students to be critical of our culture or to 
accept it and believe in it? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Investigate the arguments used against the extension of free public edu¬ 
cation when the system was being advanced in the United States. 

2. Report on the relative merits of the physical sciences and the social 
sciences as instruments for achieving a liberal education. 

3. Interview a number of teachers and report on their conceptions of the 
purpose of education. 


SELECTED READINGS 

General Education in a Erce Society: Report of the Harvard Committee, liar 
vard University Tress. Cambridge, 1945. 

The first chapter is a good analysis of the effects of urbanization and indus¬ 
trialization upon the American educational institution. 

1 Iambi. v, \V. D., Origins of Education Among Primitive Peoples , The Mac¬ 
millan Company, London, 1926. 

An exhaustive and detailed treatment of the emergence and history of the 
educational institution. 


Chapter 2% 


THE INSTITUTION OF RELIGION 


Ki-ligion is universal. No society has yet been discovered in 
which the people did not have some conceptions of supernatural 
power and did not perform certain acts in consequence of those 
beliefs. This itself is a puzzling fact, for we do not find in man 
any physiological basis for religion, nor is he thought to possess, as 
is the case with hunger and sex, some inborn drive upon which the 
institution is built. There arc those who have supposed that man 
is equipped with a religious “instinct,” and the orthodox will insist 
that religion, unlike other social institutions, was “revealed” by God 
to man, and that man had no part in its origin, but has merely been 
the passive recipient of the revelation. 

Religion is also vers ancient. The fact that it is universal is 
perhaps a testimony to its great age. It is often true that a feature 
of culture that is widespread is also very old—for instance, the 
domestication of animals, the use of fire, and flint tools; but this prin¬ 
ciple lias to be applied with caution. The evidence of archaeology 
would seem to point to a great age for religion, but here again the 
facts must be interpreted w ith care, for something as intangible as 
religion cannot be completely explained from artifacts and tablets 
alone. I lowevcr. we are told that Neanderthal man buried his dead 
in his cave dwellings, and it is hard to understand why he would 
have done so had he not believed in a soul, a future life, or some 
such religious ideas. The indications, then, arc that religion is 
quite an old institution—not so old as the family, language, hunting, 
fishing, stone tools, weapons, and the use of fire, but much older 
than bows and arrows, domesticated animals, agriculture, and the 
state. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 

Religion varies so much from one society to another that it is 
difficult to find any common denominator. The coldly intellec¬ 
tual Unitarian thinks, perhaps, that his faith has nothing at all in 
common with that of the Ilopi Indian, whose religion takes the 
form of dancing around his 
pueblo with a live rattlesnake 
in his mouth; or with the re¬ 
ligion of the Kentucky moun¬ 
taineer, whose shouting and 
shaking under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit is his variety 
of religious experience. 'l‘oo 
often the Christian sees no 
between his religion 
magic of the savage; 
the Moslem and the Hindu 
consider their respective reli¬ 
gions to be as far apart as the 
poles. One may ask whether, 
as a matter of fact, all of these 
faiths have anything in com¬ 
mon. 

The average American, at 
the mention of religion, prob¬ 
ably thinks of an organization, 
the church; of a holy book, the 
Bible, in which the true reli¬ 
gion is expounded; of special¬ 
ists known as ministers, priests, or rabbis; of a holy day, the Sabbath, 
of heaven and hell; of the Ten Commandments; of hymns, pews, 
stained glass, incense, and sermons. True, all of these loom large 
in our institution of religion, but are they the fundamental, basic 
elements? 

When we consider other cultures than our own we find that these 
elements are not always present. Many people have religion, who 
do not organize themselves into churches, denominations, or sects. 


kinship 
and the 



Members of the Royal Order of Ethi- 
npinn Hebrews in their synagogue in 
Harlem. This scene illustrates the 
fact that members of any race may be- 
come adherents of any religion, and 
particularly that Jews are a cultural, not 
a racial, group. (Photograph by Alex¬ 
ander All and) 
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nor do they erect temples, synagogues, or mosques. Instead of 
ministers and priests there may be shamans and medicine men, 
while not a few people manage to worship their gods without the 
assistance of specialists at all. Many have their sacred books, but 
others practice their religion without any written records. Nor are 
heaven and hell essential, for there are millions of people who con¬ 
form to religious principles yet give little or no thought to a future 
life nor to the matter of rewards and punishments in the hereafter. 
Therefore, while these features may seem important in our own 
religious pattern, they are certainly not essential elements in all 

religion. 

When we attempt to define religion, or to sift out the common 
elements, we must guard against two mistakes. First, we must 
avoid too narrow a definition, such as was given by the Reverend 
Mr. Thwackum in Tom Jones , who said, “When I mention re¬ 
ligion, I mean the Christian religion, and not only the Christian 
religion, but the Protestant religion, and not only the Protestant 
religion, but the Church of England.” Likewise, Matthew Ar¬ 
nold’s statement, “Religion is morality touched with emotion,” and 
Johann Fichte’s “Religion is conscious morality,” are both too 
restricted, for there arc many societies in which religion and moral¬ 
ity arc not associated at all. On the other hand, it is a mistake to 
make the definition too broad. Various scholars have proposed 
some such definition as this: Religion is that to which man attaches 
supreme value. If that be the proper definition, however, almost 
anything may find itself classified as religion—communism, fascism, 
patriotism, money, football, or atheism. Needless to say, a defi¬ 
nition should be descriptive rather than normative; that is, we 
should neither condemn religion nor praise it, but merely describe 
it. Rcinach’s statement, “I propose to define religion as a sum of 
scruples which impede the free exercise of our faculties,” does not 
define it at all, but merely expresses the writer’s prejudice. 

If, therefore, we try to be objective and to take into considera¬ 
tion the religions of all people, we find that there are three features 
common to all faiths, whether Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, Mo¬ 
hammedan, Hindu, Sioux, Aztec, or Eskimo: 

(1) There is the belief in the existence of supernatural power 
or powers, who are thought to have some effect upon man’s life 
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and destiny. (The term “supernatural” may cause some concern. 
By it we certainly do not mean to imply “contrary to nature”: in¬ 
stead, we mean mysterious, holy, wonderful, superhuman.) 

(2) Man has certain attitudes toward this power, such as fear, 
awe, reverence, love, hate, dependence. 

(3) Men do certain things and refrain from doing others in order 
to establish and maintain friendly, harmonious, satisfactory rela¬ 
tions with this power or these powers. They sing, pray, sacrifice, 
dance, fast, make pilgrimages, give alms, tithe, obey commandments, 
follow the Eightfold Path of Buddhism, observe the Sabbath, or 
keep the fast of Ramadan. They refrain from eating certain foods, 
deny themselves certain pleasures, avoid certain places, refrain from 
wearing this or that garment, and abstain from using certain words 
or from performing various acts. 

We shall define religion, therefore, as the belief in the existence 
of, and attitudes toward, supernatural power or powers, which are 
thought to affect man’s destiny, and man’s efforts to adjust himself 
to such power or powers. 


FUNCTIONS OF RELIGION 

Every feature of culture has some reason for its existence; it has 
certain jobs to do, certain functions to perform. Houses, chairs, 
money, bicycles, neckties—all perform functions. Even the bow 
on a man’s hat, the buttons on his coat sleeve, and the antique 
spinning wheel in his modern living room are performing functions; 
there arc at least sentimental and ornamental reasons for their 
presence. When a trait ceases to have any function whatever it 
tends to drop out of the culture. Religion, then, must have some 
function that it performs, or several functions. There is little 
agreement, however, as to just what its functions arc, or ought to be. 
When a group of people gets into a discussion of the question “What 
good is religion?” or “What is religion for?” a lively debate is as¬ 
sured, and a variety of opinions will doubtless be expressed. Such a 
group docs not even agree on the definition of religion. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the theories as to religion’s function: 

(1) Delusion. According to G. A. Dorsey, “all religions per¬ 
form the function of delusion. Their business is to make life 
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tolerable/’ 1 The idea is that man develops a great many wishes, 
wants, and interests which his world fails to satisfy. He desires life, 
but is confronted with death; he longs for justice, but sees the 
righteous suffer and the wicked flourish; he wants health, happiness, 
and good fortune, but is dogged by sickness, misery, and misfor¬ 
tune. Religion, accordingly, is a fiction that has been adopted 
whose function is to make this disappointing world tolerable. Man 
is assured through this comfortable fiction that death is but the 
beginning of a better life, that justice eventually prevails, and that 
the Creator of this apparently hostile universe is really aware of 
man’s existence and is concerned about his welfare. 

(2) Social control. Marx expressed this idea when he declared 
that religion is “the opiate of the people.” The chief function 
of religion, according to this view, is to bolster up the status quo, 
to endow the prevailing mores with supernatural sanction, and to 
throw the fear of Divine wrath into those who would upset society 
and its conventions. Religion thus plays the role of a policeman. 
Without doubt religion has always functioned in this way, although 
we may not agree that instilling fear is its principal or basic purpose. 
Students of social control have never underestimated religion’s role. 
Says Landis: “From a purely sociological viewpoint, religion prob¬ 
ably has been of greatest significance in human culture because of 
its influence in social control. Dealing with the inner life of man, 
and connecting man with those powers which he conceives to con¬ 
trol life and the universe, religion possesses potentialities for regu¬ 
lating man’s conduct to a remarkable extent.” 2 Frazer has 
developed the interesting theory that certain institutions now firmly 
planted in our culture (marriage, private property, etc.) in their 
infancy depended for survival upon the support they received from 
religion, magic, and superstition. 3 

(3) Luck. According to Sumner and Keller,'* man must adjust 


1 G. A. Dorsey, Man s Own Show: Civilization, I larpcr and Brothers, New York, 
1931.P. !7 5 . 

- Paul H. Landis, Social Control, ]. B. Lippincott Company, Chicago, 1939, p. 237. 
Cf. also E. A. Ross, Social Control , 1 he Macmillan Company, New York, 1901, pp. 
196 If., and F. h. Lumley, Means of Social Control f D. Appleton—Century* Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1925, p. 35. 

3 Sir James G. Frazer, Psyche s Task , The Macmillan Company, New York, 1909. 
* ^ Sumner and A. G. Keller, I he Science of Society , Yale University Press, 
New Haven, 1927, Volume 2, pp. 737 ff. See also Robert II. Lowic, Are We Civil¬ 
ized? Ilarcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1929, pp. 214 ff. 
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not only to his natural and social environments but also to the alea¬ 
tory element, the factors of luck and chance. Life is full of uncer¬ 
tainty, perplexities, hazards, and irregularities. Even though man 
uses all available knowledge and makes the most careful plans, things 
often go against him. This element of chance is of no small con¬ 
cern even to civilized man, but for our primitive ancestors it was a 
vastly more serious matter. The operation of luck becomes iden¬ 
tified with the activities of ghosts, demons, and gods—the spirit 
environment—and man seeks through coercion, propitiation, or 
avoidance to adjust himself to these powers. The function of 
religion, therefore, is to assist man in dealing with this inexplicable 
and fortuitous element in his universe so that he may insure good 
luck and avoid ill. 

(4) Salvation. It is widely believed that man has a soul, a spirit, 
or a ghost, which leaves the body at death. Even primitive people 
give some thought to the fact of death and speculate as to the destiny 
of the soul. Belief in heaven and hell as the ultimate destiny of 
the good and wicked, respectively, is by no means universal, but it 
was not the Christians alone who developed this idea, and who hold 
that their faith is the only road to heaven. Accordingly, many have 
considered it the major function of religion to snatch as many souls 
as possible from eternal punishment, and to point the path to future 
bliss. This conception of religion lias been dominant in our own 
society in the recent past, and is by no means without its adherents 
today. 

(5) Social action. For many persons the chief function of re¬ 
ligion is that of holding up to man certain ideals and of inspiring 
him and helping him to attain those goals. These ideals arc some¬ 
times thought of as personal—perfection of character in the in¬ 
dividual—and sometimes as social—the development of a perfect 
society on earth, of “the kingdom of God.” Such a conception of 
religion was held by the ancient Hebrew prophets, who taught 
that justice and morality rather than tradition and ceremony were 
the major concerns of religion. Throughout the history of religion 
down to the present time there have been prophets and leaders who 
have insisted that religion should concern itself less with affairs be¬ 
yond the grave and more with current problems, such as war, racial 
discrimination, economic injustice, and poverty. 
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(6) There are many who view the function of religion in terms 
of its stabilizing and integrating effect upon the personality. Re¬ 
ligion, they say, gives unity, meaning, and purpose to man's ex¬ 
istence, and these are indispensable in the development of well- 
adjusted, healthy-minded individuals. One spokesman for this 
viewpoint has expressed it thus: 

Life may be said to consist broadly of two activities, the adjustment of 
things to ourselves and the adjustment of ourselves to things; the former 
is the object of all practical work, the latter is the object of religion. If 
men are to live in any safety and comfort much labor must be performed 
upon the outer world; nature must be subdued and refashioned to become 
adapted to man’s needs. But this is not all. When the highest degree 
of physical security and material luxury is wrested from mother earth, 
when knowledge is won and art developed, there remain sources of dis¬ 
satisfaction and distress. That residuum in the nature of things which 
man cannot change confronts him and warns him that his human nature 
too must be tamed and reshaped if he is to attain to a sure and abiding 
happiness. Thus, religion is ... a psychological necessity. Every man 
must be religious if his life is to be a complete success. Beset as he is by 
warring and unwise impulses, surrounded by other human beings with 
wants and wills of their own, confronted by the obdurate facts of pain 
and separation and death, he must learn to weed out and harmonize his 
desires, to adjust his will to the welfare of those about him, to set his 
heart upon such things that the uncertainties of life cannot take away his 
joy in living and plunge him into despair. To these fundamental and 
irremovable aspects of life he must adapt himself; he must struggle till 
he attain to the life of purity, the life of love, and the life of peace. The 
necessary adjustment of life to its conditions is made when we have a 
harmony of our impulses with one another, with the wills of other people, 
and with the fortune that befalls us. By enlisting men’s devotion to 
such ideals . . . religion has, for those who have grasped it, proved a 
solution of the great problem of life. . . . The function of religion is 
then, in a word, to create in men a clean heart and renew a right mind 
within them. 5 


VARIABILITY IN RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

Religion everywhere implies a belief in the existence of a super¬ 
natural power or powers, but the objects of man’s worship vary 

Durant Drake, Problems of Religion, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1916, 
pp. 243-245. Courtesy of the publishers. 
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greatly from place to place. In some societies, for example, it is 
believed that the supernatural powers are visible to the naked eye, 
and that the gods actually walk in human form among men, eating, 
drinking, talking, and even intermarrying with them. Elsewhere 
such a belief is abhorrent, for the gods arc held to be pure spirit, 
invisible, without material form and substance. Societies differ, 
too, as to the number of supernatural powers in which they believe, 
those adhering to monotheism insisting that there is only one God. 
while those embracing polytheism believe in the existence of many 
gods. Cultures vary, moreover, as to whether the supernatural 
powers are male, female, or sexless; whether they are good, wicked, 
or amoral; whether they arc personal or impersonal; whether their 
powers are restricted and limited or omnipotent; whether they arc 
but slightly superior to man in knowledge or omniscient. 

Not a few societies have believed in, used, and worshiped im¬ 
personal supernatural power or powers, usually referred to by the 
Melanesian term mana. 

The Melanesian mind is entirely possessed by the belief in a super¬ 
natural power or influence, called almost universally mana. This is what 
works to effect everything which is beyond the ordinary power of men, 
outside the common processes of nature; it is present in the atmosphere 
of life, attaches itself to persons and things, and is manifested by the 
results which can only be ascribed to its operation. When one has got it, 
he can use it and direct it, but its force may break forth at some new point. 
A man comes by chance upon a stone which takes his fancy; its shape is 
singular, it is like something, it is certainly not a common stone, there must 
be mana in it. So he argues with himself, and lie puts it to the proof; 
lie lays it at the root of a tree, or lie buries it in the ground when lie plants 
his garden; an abundant crop on the tree, or in the garden, shows that he 
is right, the stone is mana, has that power in it.* 

The Melanesians are not alone in believing in this vague, diffuse, 
electric-like power or influence. Anthropologists have reported 
similiar beliefs from many other societies; the Iroquois called it 
orenda, the Sioux wakan , the Algonkin manitou, the Crow maxpe, 
and the Ekoi of Africa, njomm. 1 A material object, should it be- 

0 R. II. Codrington, The Melanesians, Oxford University Press, London, 1891, 
p. 118. Courtesy of the publishers. 

7 R. II. Louie, Primitive Religion, Boni and Livcright, New York, 1924. pp. 75 ff. 
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come the abode of some of this supernatural power, is referred to in 
our literature as an amulet; if it is a personal power that enters, we 
call it a fetish. One need only consider the multitude of amulets 
and fetishes that circulate in our own society, and recall the allu¬ 
sions to “luck,” to realize that these phenomena are not confined 
to the so-called primitive people of the earth . 8 


American Moslems reading the Koran. This gathering demonstrates the 
independent \ariability of nationality and religion. (Photograph by Alex¬ 
ander Alland) 

Generally, however, men have directed their worship and their re¬ 
ligious activities not to such vague power as mana but to spirits and 
gods conceived of as persons. 1 lie fact is that most people do not 
draw sharp lines as we do between tlie animate and the inanimate, 
the personal and the impersonal. F.vcn those primitive people who 
recognized a mana-like influence in the universe would often ad¬ 
dress that power as though it were personal. 9 For that matter, we 

' M- I o/zer. Social Origins and Social Continuities, The Macmillan Com¬ 

pany. New > ork, 19=5. pp. 225 ft.; Brcwton Bern-, You and Your Superstitions. 
Lucas Brothers, Columbia (Mo.). 1940, pp. 20S ff. 

W I Ihomas. Primitive Beha\iot, McCraw-I Iill Book Company, Inc., New 
York. 195-. pp. 5 i 4 ft. v } 
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ourselves do not in practice observe distinctions as consistently as 
we might. John A. Rice writes of his father, a college president: 

There was no inanimate nature. A door knob that came off in his 
hand, a faucet that would not turn on, a desk drawer that stuck, all these 
were treated as if they acted out of evil intention. Nature had no busi¬ 
ness playing tricks on a serious man. When automobiles came in he 
was convinced of the conspiracy against him. A flat tire was a personal 
affront. When the car broke down his first act was to get out and shake 
it, and then, if it still would not go. give it a kick. T he funny thing was 
that it sometimes worked. I remember the satisfaction with which he 
made the lights come on bv this simple procedure, and his climbing 
back into the driver’s scat with all the assurance of a superior moral 
being. 10 


It is but a short step from such primitive concepts to that of 
animism, or the belief in spirits. Men believe not only that they 
themselves possess a spirit, or soul, but also that spirits dwell in 
rocks, trees, clouds, animals, and mountains. Animism and re¬ 
ligion arc closely related, but they arc not identical. Men may 
simply believe in the existence of innumerable spirits, not neces¬ 
sarily “immaterial,” as Lowie has pointed out, but "they are cer¬ 
tainly less grosslv material than the bodies of ordinary physical 
objects.” 11 Animism partakes of the character of religion, how¬ 
ever, when men adopt attitudes of fear or reverence toward the 
spirits, and perform certain rites in order to bring themselves into 
harmonious relations with them. 

Among the supernatural powers to which considerable attention 
has been directed the world over are ghosts. Sumner and Keller 
have described in great detail the multitude of beliefs and practices 
involving these spirits which have departed from the body but which 
remain for a time in the vicinity. 1 - Ghosts, it is believed, can play 
havoc with the living; they are genuinely feared, and men have- 
sought to appease them by kind words, clever tricks, and offerings of 
food and flowers. 

Ancestor-worship is still another form which man's belief in the 
supernatural has assumed. For the most part, however, men in all 


10 John A. Rite, I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1942, p. 99. Courtesy of the publishers. 

11 Robert II. Lowie, op. tit., p 99. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 827-930. 
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societies have directed their religious efforts, not toward mana, 
natural spirits, ghosts, or their ancestors, but toward gods; but 
these gods, as we have seen, have been conceived in a multitude of 

forms. 


VARIABILITY IN RELIGIOUS TECHNIQUES 

Religion is not simply a matter of believing in certain supernatural 
powers and of reacting emotionally toward them; it also involves 
overt behavior in the effort to reach harmonious relations with them. 
To this end men have feasted and they have fasted; they have be¬ 
decked themselves in robes and jewels and they have rent their 
garments and mutilated their bodies; they have waged war and 
espoused pacifism; they have indulged in sexual license and they 
have embraced celibacy; they have offered up prayers, sung hymns, 
burned incense, and danced; they have denied themselves the things 
they wanted, and have placed taboos upon foods, clothing, places, 
and times; they have gone on pilgrimages, and have made hermits 
and recluses of themselves; they have sat on nails, walked on broken 
glass, and played with dangerous snakes; they have given gifts to the 
poor, honored their parents, practiced honesty, justice, and mercy. 
They have sacrificed everything imaginable—plants, animals, and 
human beings. All these things men have done because they sought 
thereby to adjust themselves to their gods. These patterns of be¬ 
havior, of course, do not all obtain in any single culture. Each 
society places the stamp of its approval upon certain specific actions 
which it considers efficacious. 

This list of activities gives the impression that man’s efforts in 
promoting friendly relations with the supernatural powers have been 
haphazard, arbitrary, and capricious. On the contrary, they are 
quite logical (granted the premises); they arc usually well integrated 
with the rest of the culture, and they have the sanction of the society 
in which they are practiced. Nor arc they as variegated as they 
may seem, for man’s religious techniques fall into four neat cate¬ 
gories. 

First, men have sought to adjust themselves to certain super¬ 
natural powers by the simple device of avoidance. This technique, 
of course, is not employed in our society, for we have been taught 
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that God is omnipresent. As the Bible states, “though we flee to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. He is there.” Many of us, how¬ 
ever, do avoid ghosts by staying away from cemeteries and “haunted” 
houses. In many societies, avoidance is an approved method of 
dealing with the sacred powers. Certain primitive bands, for ex¬ 
ample, when sickness or other misfortune befalls, will pick up and 
move their village in hopes of escaping the attentions of whatever 
spirits arc responsible for their bad luck. 13 

Coercion is a second technique which has been commonly em¬ 
ployed. This, too, is foreign to our culture, for the idea of forcing 
supernatural powers to do man’s will is incredible to us. Never¬ 
theless in many societies it is an approved method. On this sub¬ 
ject Sumner and Keller say: 


Primitive people arc found now and then treating their gods in a most 
cavalier manner, beating their images, dragging them in the mud, or cast¬ 
ing them into the water. This is when the idols seem to have lost their 
virtue, that is, when their spiritual possession is doubtful or weak. 
Images of Hindu divinities are sometimes treated as the people of a Portu¬ 
guese village once treated their patron. Saint Anthony; they knocked his 
head off and substituted for it the head of Saint Francis, because, con¬ 
trary to agreement, he allowed the Spaniards to plunder the town. 11 


Propitiation is the religious technique that most of the human 
race has chosen to employ. Men have sought in every conceivable 
way to persuade the supernatural powers to grant them their wishes, 
by performing acts which they supposed would be pleasing, or by re¬ 
fraining from acts which they thought would be displeasing to those 
powers. Thus they have refrained from eating certain foods, they 
have desisted from work on certain days, they have refused to utter 
certain words, to visit certain places, to walk under ladders, to sit at a 
table with thirteen persons, to commit adultery, to take God s name 
in vain. In short, they have placed taboos upon countless words, 
thoughts, and deeds in the hope of placating the powers that de¬ 
termine their fate. 

At the same time a variety of positive behavior patterns have 

13 For other examples see Sumner and Keller, op. cit., pp. 1070—1082. 

11 Op. cit., pp. 1156 ft.. courtcsv of the publishers, Yale University Press. New 
Haven. Cf. also Sir James G. I rii/er, The Golden livugh. The Macmillan Com 
pany, London, 1900, Vol. I, pp. 78 IT. 
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been prescribed. Men have sought to prevail upon the gods to 
grant favors by prayers and song, by wearing such clothing as their 
gods approved, by thinking the right thoughts, by saying the proper 
words, by believing the correct doctrines, by joining organizations, 
by performing rituals. Especially through sacrifice has the divine 
favor been sought. It has been estimated that the Aztec Indians 
used to offer as sacrifices to their gods no less than twenty thousand 
human lives each year. Most people, however, have chosen to 
sacrifice the fruits of their fields and the products of the chase. 

Ethical religion appears when men come to believe that what the 
divine power demands is not sacrifice, taboos, and ceremonies, but a 
certain type of conduct. Religion of this sort was especially de¬ 
veloped in Hebrew society, where the influence of the prophets was 
particularly effective. The prophets denounced the conception of 
religion that placed emphasis upon ritual, feasts, formalism, and 
sacrifice, and declared that what God demanded was justice and 
merev. Convinced that they were speaking for God Himself, they 
heaped scorn on the slavish devotees of ritual: “I hate, I despise 
your feast days. . . . Though ye offer me burnt offerings and your 
meat offerings, I will not accept them . . . Take thou away from 
me the noise of thy songs; for I will not hear the melody of thy 
viols.” (Amos v:21-23.) “Bring no more vain oblations; in¬ 
cense is an abomination unto 111c; the new moons and sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot away with; it is iniquity, even the 
solemn meeting.” (Isaiah i:i}.) “For I desired mercy, and not 
sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.” 
(Ilosca vi:6.) 

A fourth technique whereby men have sought to adjust them¬ 
selves to the supreme powers is submission. The idea has pre¬ 
vailed among some people and in some societies that the supreme 
power cannot be coerced, or avoided, or even persuaded to do man’s 
will, and that the only possible adjustment for man is to learn to 
submit to, and accept, the dictates of his God. This is the essence 
of Mohammedanism, or Islam, which means complete and entire 
submission of body and soul to Allah. This attitude is also present 
in Christianity, the supreme example being found in Christ’s prayer 
at Gethsemanc to Ilis Father, “Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
(Luke xxiihqz.) I11 actuality, however, most members of both the 
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Mohammedan and the Christian religions resort to propitiation in 
the form of prayers, fasts, pilgrimages, charity, and the observance 
of moral precepts. 


THE AMERICAN RELIGIOUS INSTITUTION 

A conspicuous feature of the institution of religion in our society 
is its extreme heterogeneity. We have our Buddhist temples, Mo¬ 
hammedan mosques, Hindu shrines, Jewish synagogues, Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, Protestant churches, and countless minor sects 
and cults. Yet the overwhelming majority of our citizens who are 
affiliated with religious organizations belong to one of the more than 
two hundred Christian denominations in this country. More¬ 
over, the differences between these various Christian groups arc so 
great that a Baptist, for example, would feel out of place at a 
Catholic Mass, and the Unitarian would be quite uncomfortable at 
a meeting of the Penitential 1 Iolincss Church or the I wo-scc-in-thc- 
spirit Prcdcstinarian Baptists, liven within these various groups 
there are wide differences of belief. I he Lpiscopalians have their 
High, Low, and Broad churchmen; and many Protestant bodies arc 
torn between their Fundamentalists and their Modernists, their 
Conservatives and their Liberals. 

In view of this diversity of belief and practice, even though we 
may say that the American religion is predominantly Christian it 
is difficult to enumerate specific features that would be characteristic 
of our institution as a whole. 1 he Lynds, in their study of Muncic, 
Indiana, were able to make these generalizations: 

The more obvious manifestations of religion arc the setting aside of 
one day in seven and of forty odd buildings throughout the city for re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. . . . Membership in one of the religious groups is 
generally taken for granted. . . - Middletown exhibits a wide variety 
of religious beliefs, but almost without exception, the beliefs of all groups 
center in . . . the Bible. . . . Prominent among these beliefs is a eon 
fidcncc in the all-sufficiency for all mankind of this religion. ... A sec¬ 
ond commonly held belief is that in the sacredness of the Bible. . . . 
There is a general feeling in Middletown that the book is “perfect.” 
A third outstanding belief is that in God as completely revealed in Jesus 
Christ, “Ilis divine son.” ... A fourth belief is that in life after death in 
“Heaven” and “Ilell.” . . . There is a strong disposition to identify the 
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church with religion and church-going with being religious. . . . There 
is a persistence of a vague belief in God even among many who are lax 
or skeptical in other beliefs. . . . Doubts and uneasiness among individ¬ 
uals may be greater than a generation ago. 15 

It is widely believed that religion is one aspect of life which is 
eternally the same; it is unchanging, absolute, and final; “the same 
yesterday, today, and for ever/' (Hebrews xiii: 8.) Churches have 
emphasized this thought, emblazoning on billboards such slogans as 
‘‘A changeless Christ for a changing world." There are reasons for 
thinking that many people, bewildered by the innumerable and 
rapid changes in our society, have found consolation in the thought 
that religion is one thing in our culture which is permanent, static, 

fixed. 10 

The truth is, however, that the institution of religion is no ex¬ 
ception to the rule that society and culture are never static. The 
beliefs, attitudes, usages, and symbolical and utilitarian objects 
of the institution are continually changing, as the study of the his¬ 
tory of religion will readily reveal. The Bible itself shows how 
religious beliefs and practices change through the years. No doubt 
the religious institution is more conservative than others, and it 
resists innovations with a stubbornness and an effectiveness sur¬ 
passing other institutions, but it changes nevertheless. Let us con¬ 
sider some of the major changes and trends manifested in American 
religion: 

(1) In comparison with other institutions, religion apparently 
occupies a less important place than it has in times past. A careful 
study made in the 1930’$ indicated a marked decline in the public’s 
interest in religious matters. 17 It was found, for example, that be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1930 there was a great increase in the circulation 
of popular scientific periodicals while religious periodicals showed 
a corresponding decrease; that there was a decline in the proportion 
of books on religion published; that there was a decrease in the 
proportion of space given to religion in the magazines; and that there 
was an increase in the press in antagonistic criticism of the church, 

15 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 1929, pp. 515-331. Courtesy of the publishers. 

10 Cf. Lynd and Lynd, op. cit., p. 403. 

17 1 Iorncll 1 lart, "Changing Social Attitudes and Interests,” in Recent Social Trends , 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933, pp. 3S2 ff. 
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of ministers, and of traditional creeds. Neither the depression of 
the i93o’s nor the terrors of World War II seem to have brought 
about a revival of religious interest, as many hoped and predicted 
they would; and the leaders of the various churches frankly and 
openly admit that American culture is becoming increasingly 
secularized. 18 Sociologists in their studies of American communi¬ 
ties have observed this decline in interest in religion. The Lynds, 
for example, in their earlier study of Middletown concluded that 
“doubts and uneasiness among individuals may be greater than a 
generation ago,” and “the lack of dominance of religious beliefs 
becomes more apparent.” 19 In their later study they could report 
no evidence that the harrowing experiences of the depression had 
awakened an interest in religion; on the contrary, “the ministers arc 
themselves harried, overworked, and perplexed that religion has not 
vindicated itself more. . . .” 20 

(2) Religious beliefs have been changing. Many doctrines to 
which people used to adhere with conviction arc nowadays dis¬ 
carded or viewed with indifference. Fewer and fewer persons, even 
within the ranks of the religious, hold to the belief in a personal 
Devil, the Virgin birth of Jesus, miracles, and a literal heaven and 
hell. In 1933 a study was made of the religious beliefs of scien¬ 
tists.- 1 It was found that only 30 per cent confessed to believing 
in a “God to whom one may pray in the expectation of receiving 
an answer,” while 70 per cent accounted themselves cither doubters 
or disbelievers, 
immortality. 

The scientists are not alone in their grow ing disbelief. The clergv 
themselves reflect a shift in religious thinking to bring them into 
harmony with modern ideas. 2 -' Sociologists, too, in their studies of 
American communities have observed such a trend. Says West, 
“Perhaps a fourth to a third of the people [in Plainvillc] have been 


They expressed a similar skepticism w ith regard to 


1H Cf. Charles C. Morrison, “Can Protestantism Win America?” The Christian 
Century, Vol. 63. No. 14. April 3, 1944. pp. 425 ff. 

** Op cit., pp. 331, 406. 

20 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, llarcomt. Brace and 
Company, New York. 1937, p 308. 

-* James II. Lenba. “Religions Beliefs of American Scientists,” Harper's Magazine, 
August, 1954. pp. 291 ff. ° 

--George Betts, The Beliefs of 700 Ministers, Abingdon Press. New York. 1929. 
Cf. Luther Fry, “Changes in Religious Organizations,” in Recent Social Trends. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933, pp. 1009 ff. 
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so permeated by rational ideas from the outside world that they no 
longer believe the received tenets of fundamentalist Protestant 
theology, or they at least discredit any literal interpretation of the 
Bible/' 23 It is not simply a matter of discarding ancient dogmas 
that are in conflict with modern conceptions of the world; religious 
leaders have found it increasingly necessary to square their theology 
with the findings of science and scholarship. 

(3) Religion has become more concerned with the social ap¬ 
plication of its principles. The various churches, Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant, have issued encyclicals, “social creeds/' and resolu¬ 
tions, expressing their attitudes toward war, labor, racial discrimina¬ 
tion, capitalism, divorce, education, and almost every other aspect 
of socictv; and they have established commissions, committees, and 
other instruments for realizing their objectives. 24 The churches are 
not far apart with regard to their stand upon social issues, different 
though they may be upon theological matters. It is impossible here 
even to summarize the pronouncements of the various religious 
bodies, but a few excerpts from “ The Social Creed of the Methodist 
Church,” adopted by its General Conference, May 5, 1944, will give 
some idea of this trend toward a social emphasis in religion: 

The Methodist Church aims to view the perplexing times and problems 
which we face today in the light of the teachings of Jesus. . . . We be¬ 
lieve that personality possesses the highest v alue. We test all institutions 
and practices by their effect upon personality. . . . Since personality is 
being oppressed in so many parts of the world, we seek for its emancipation 
and for those things which enrich and redeem it. . . . We stand for equal 
rights and complete justice for all men in all stations of life; for the pro¬ 
tection of both the individual and the family by the single standard of 
purity; for education for marriage; for proper housing; proper regulation 
of marriage, and uniform divorce laws . . . for proper regulation of work¬ 
ing conditions for women . . . for the abolition of child labor. We urge 
the protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, from unsafe and 
unsanitary working conditions, and from occupational diseases. . . . We 
stand for reasonable hours of labor, for just wages . . . and for an equita¬ 
ble division of the product of industry. . . . We stand for some form of 

* 3 James West. Flainville , U.S.A., Columbia University Press, New York, 1945* 
p. 142. T he names of both author and village arc fictitious. 

- 1 Cf. C. Luther bry. of). cit., pp. 1014 IT.; C. C. Eckhardt, The Papacy and World 
Affairs, New American Library of World Literature, New York, 1937; William 
Scarlett (edA, Christianity Takes a Stcind , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1946. 
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security for old age ... for the right of employees and employers to 
organize for collective bargaining and social action. . . . We stand for 
the rights of racial groups, and insist that the above social, economic, and 
spiritual principles apply to all races alike . . . for the recognition and 
maintenance of the rights and responsibilities of free speech, free as¬ 
sembly, and a free press. 25 


(4) There has been a trend toward cooperation and unification of 
the various religious bodies. Flic churches, laying less stress than 
formerly upon the minor doctrinal issues which have divided them, 
and facing together the common threat of the secularization of our 
culture, have been learning to minimize their points of disagree¬ 
ment and to magnify the faiths upon which they agree. The 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, founded in 
1908, is an outstanding example of this cooperative movement. 
The National Conference of Jews and Christians is another organiza¬ 
tion which has been active in bringing together Jews, Protestants 
and Catholics, and in promoting greater understanding and tol¬ 
erance. These are but two examples indicative of this trend.-' 1 

There has also been a slight tendency toward church mergers. 
There has occurred an amalgamation of the Congregational and 
the Christian churches, and the unification of the Methodist 
branches has been effected. Other denominations have been in¬ 
volved in mergers also; and still others, such as the Episcopalians 
and the Presbyterians, are in the process of discussing a basis upon 
which they may unite. 

(5) The functions of the religious institution have been chang¬ 
ing. Certain activities formerly performed by the church have 
been taken over by other agencies in society. There was a time 
when it was regarded as a proper function of the church to make 
provision for the socially inadequate, the poor, the aged, the widows 
and orphans, and the crippled. Again, as we have seen in an earlier 
chapter, formal education was once considered a function of the 
religious institution. 'Phis was especially true of higher education; 
Harvard, Yale, and many another American college and university 
were established by religious persons and for religious purposes. 


26 From a leaflet issued by the Commission 011 World Peace of the Methodist 
Church. 740 Kush Street. Chicago, III. 

20 For others, sec C. Luther Fry, o/>. erf., pp. 1041 ff. 
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Both of these functions have of late been slipping away from the 
church. Even art and music were formerly much more closely 
identified with religion than they are at present. 

At the same time, the church has been taking on new functions, 
which it had not assumed in the past. This has been especially true 
of city churches, many of which have expanded their traditional 
activities of worship and preaching to include day nurseries, em¬ 
ployment services, dramatics, gymnasium classes, dispensaries, 
clinics, libraries, lectures, orchestras, adult education, and a host of 
organizations for old and young.' 27 Such a development in the 
church’s program has not escaped criticism, for there are those who 
feel that this multiplication of activities tends to obscure the purely 
religious function which is the church’s main concern. 

The fact seems to be that the institution of religion, like that of 
education, is bewildered by the profound transformation that has 
come over our society, is confused as to its proper function or func¬ 
tions, and is endeavoring to discover the role that it should play in 
the modern world. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What human needs docs religion attempt to satisfy? 

2. May communism be classified as a religion? 

3. Criticize the definition of religion offered in the chapter. 

4. Contrast the conception of supernatural power held by some sect in our 
society with that held by some prclitcratc group. 

5. Is there any evidence that the primitive belief in mana is not absent 
from civilized society? 

6. Do you think that the religious institution in the United States has 
less influence and importance than formerly? 

7. In what respects has the religious institution been changing in our soci¬ 
ety' within the past generation or two? 

S. Do you believe that the scientific attitude toward the universe is incoin- 
patible with the religious? 

9. Discuss some of the efforts being made to reconcile the viewpoints of 
religion with those of modern science. 

10. Docs religion give stability and integration to the personality'? 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1 . Investigate the religious beliefs and practices of some tribe of preliterate 

people. 

27 H- Paul Douglas, 1,000 City Churches, G. H. Doran and Company, New York, 
1926, pp. 81 ff. 
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2. Compare Islamism, Judaism, and Hinduism with respect to their con¬ 
ceptions of supernatural power and their adjustment techniques. 

3. Compare and contrast magic, science, and religion. 

4. Make a study of current superstitions and determine their similarity to 
primitive religious and magical beliefs. 

5. Interview a number of persons and inquire as to their conceptions about 
the nature and function of religion. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Edwards, D. Miali., The Philosophy of Religion, Harper and Brothers. New 
York. 19^4. 

Chapter V presents a good analysis of the nature of religion and of its rela¬ 
tion to other aspects of culture. 

Lowie, R. H., Primitive Religion, Boni and Liveright. New York, 1924. 

Contains descriptions of religion as found in several simpler societies, and 
a discussion of several theories of origin. 
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THE POLITICAL INSTITUTION 


rV s an introduction to our discussion of the political institution, 
we will find it convenient as well as illuminating to refer once more 
to the unique experience of the Pitcairn Islanders. As has been 
noted, their story recapitulates in miniature the long history of many 
societies in rising from a disorganized band of individuals to a well 
developed social group having many of the institutions of modern 
civilization. 

Our own Pilgrim Fathers, in contrast to the Bounty mutineers, 
provided themselves with a political institution before they set foot 
on Plymouth Rock. As everyone knows, they gathered together 
solemnly in the cabin of the Mayflower and subscribed to a “com¬ 
pact” or frame of government, and elected one of their number 
to serve as governor of the colony they were going to establish. 

Thcv foresaw the need for an institution of some sort that would 

* 

preserve order, adjudicate their differences, and mold the group 
into a united front against their strange neighbors and their hostile 
environment. In so doing they were borrowing from the vast 
social heritage of the English nation, where parliamentary law had 
already become a high art and government was the subject of many 
erudite volumes. 

The situation was quite different on Pitcairn. The band of reckless, 
irresponsible adventurers who established that society seems never to 
have given a thought to the type of government they would have. The 
need was present, no less than at Plymouth, but thev were blissfully un¬ 
aware of it. Food and sex. and escape from British justice, were the things 
that were uppermost in their minds. However, even though they per¬ 
haps did not realize it, they did possess a set of attitudes and usages that 
would serv e them for a time. From their experiences on the sea, and as 
members of His Majesty’s Navy, they had acquired a certain respect for 
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authority. Fletcher Christian, as the highest ranking officer aboard, 
automatically assumed the role of leader, and his orders were apparently 
obeyed without too much question—at least by the British seamen in the 
group. Christian’s leadership continued up to the time of his death. 

The “government” on Pitcairn Island, such as it was, was thus a sort of 
dictatorship, although a fairly benevolent one. It was Christian who 
went ashore to decide whether or not they would make Pitcairn their 
home. We are told, incidentally, that he took into consideration not 
only the island’s resources of food, water, vegetation, and soil, but also 
its numerous eaves and hollows, which would enable them to defend 
themselves against possible enemies, and against British officers sent to 
arrest them for mutiny. Christian, if we can rely upon the scanty rec¬ 
ords, possessed many qualities of leadership. John Adams, who outlived 
all the other mutineers many years, never ceased to refer to him as “Mis¬ 
ter Christian.” 

Christian’s authority, howev er, was not absolute and he was not always 
obeyed. For instance, he decided, after consulting the others, that the 
best way to destroy the Bounty was to run her ashore against the rocks; 
but Matthew Quintal proceeded on his own initiative to set fire to her, 
and there is no record of his having been punished for his disobedience. 
Too, the Polynesians, both men and women, were not disposed to respect 
the commands of an officer of the British Navy. The settlement had 
barely been made before the native men, outraged by an act of flagrant 
injustice, conspired to murder the whites. Christian, learning of the 
plot, seized a gun and proceeded to quell the rebellion. Phis incident 
was settled at a cost of two lives and for several years a degree of tran¬ 
quility prevailed. At the end of this relatively peaceful period, however, 
the brown men, again outraged, staged a more successful revolt. This 
time they murdered Christian and three other British, drove the rest into 
hiding, and became masters of the island. They did not remain in con¬ 
trol very long, however. We may omit the gory details; they fell to 
quarreling among themselves, and in one week’s time all of the native 
men were dead, and there remained alive on the island four British sailors, 
ten women, and a considerable number of half-breed children. 

For many years thereafter old John Adams was the leader of the com¬ 
munity. He developed into a kind, just, and merciful patriarch, beloved 
by all. 11 is decisions were the law of the land, and he was the court of 
highest appeal when disputes arose. Legislative, executive, and judicial 
functions were combined in his person. It would not be correct, how¬ 
ever, to say that John Adams was the “government.” Nor would it be 
correct to say that “anarchy” prevailed simply because there was no 
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formal, organized political institution. The people lived at peace most 
of the time, even in the early years; differences were often settled without 
the shedding of blood; common enterprises were undertaken; individual 
whims and impulses were commonly subordinated to the welfare of the 
group; leadership was recognized and appreciated. The government was 
simple, to be sure, and was informal and unorganized. They had no 
jail, no written constitution, no congress, no elected officials, no definite 
code of laws. Most of the traits which we regard as indispensable fea¬ 
tures of a political institution were absent. Nevertheless, we may say 
that there existed on Pitcairn a complex of usages, attitudes, customs, and 
beliefs which served the function of government. 

John Adams died on March 5, 1829, at the age of sixty-five. Before 
his death he called all the islanders together and urged them to select a 
leader who would maintain order and mete out justice. His suggestion 
was not carried out, and the political history of Pitcairn for some years 
thereafter is a turbulent one. Adams, however, had done a great deal 
toward the development of a political institution. Among other things, 
he had instilled into his followers a loyalty to the British Crown and a 
feeling that they were a part of the Empire. So strong was this attitude 
that the people of Pitcairn came to regard the captain of any visiting 
British man-of-war as a court of highest appeal in disagreements which 
they could not decide themselves. 

It is not our purpose here to trace the political history of the island, but 
only to point out (1) that the need for order and harmony necessitated 
the development of a complex of usages and attitudes that would serve 
governmental functions, and (2) that both the form and functions of 
the institution thus developed were continually changing. Many of these 
changes can be traced to the influence of newcomers who arrived at the 
island from time to time. In 1832, for instance, there came an elderly 
gentleman, Joshua Hill, bearing letters, subsequently proved to be for¬ 
geries, purporting to show that he had been appointed governor. He 
thereupon set to work to alter the whole political structure. He ap¬ 
pointed elders and privy councillors; he built a prison, formulated laws, 
meted out punishment, and banished those who threatened his authority. 
For five years Hill’s dictatorship flourished. 

The forms and functions of government on Pitcairn continued to 
change from year to year. In the year 1892 the islanders felt that drastic 
reforms were necessary. In consultation, therefore, with British repre¬ 
sentatives, they drew up the following “resolutions”: 

“Whereas, we have witnessed in the past, that thro’ lack of strength 
and firmness, on the part of the government officers, some evil has resulted. 
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and, Whereas, we believe that a larger number of officers would tend to 
make a stronger government, and that plans for the public welfare would 
be executed with better success, therefore, 

“Resolved, that we heartily endorse the plan of having a government 
consisting of a parliament of seven, with power to legislate, to plan for the 
public good, to execute all decisions of the court, and to see that all public 
demands are attended to without unnecessary delay.” 1 

Accordingly, they proceeded to write a “constitution,” enumerating 
the various offices and the duties thereof, and recording the laws and the 
appropriate punishments for their infraction. With slight modifica¬ 
tion this “constitution” and code of laws has endured to the present 
time. 2 


Pitcairn Island, then, like every other society in the world, has 
had to cope with the problem of developing a complex of culture 
traits capable of maintaining internal peace and order. The details 
of its institution are unlike those of any other people, but the basic 
needs are present wherever men come together to live. Sumner 
and Keller have expressed it as follows: 


Men’s relations are not confined to those existing between themselves 
and the natural environment, but include also contacts with the human 
or social environment; human beings have to get along with their like as 
well as with nature. 'Phis amounts to a necessity of mutual adjustment; 
that cannot take place, however, without regulation of men by men and 
the development of an organization for that regulation. Such a develop¬ 
ment is indispensable for any society that is to persist, for it is only by 
limitation of freedom and imposition of obligations that men can get on 
together. Any society, in order to continue to exist, must present a 
united front; and that can be done only under condition that law and 
order prevail within the society. 2 


VARIABILITY IN INSTITUTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 


Government is no less universal than are religion, family, and 
economic activities. The needs upon which it is based are present 
wherever there are people living together; those needs must be satis- 


1 Harry L. Shapiro. The Heritage of the bounty, Simon and Schuster, New York, 
*936, p. 130. Courtesy of the publishers. 

2 Cf. Shapiro, of>. cit., pp. 289-317. 

8 William C. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society, Yale University 
Press, New Haven, 1927, Vol. 1, pp. 353 ff. 
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fied if a group is to survive. The ways in which these needs can be 
adequately met are innumerable. 

The variability in types of governmental institutions is readily 
apparent to anyone who considers the nations of the world today. 
No two of them are identical with regard to the political institutions 
by which they are governed. To be sure, certain features are found 
to be fairly common in all; the similarities, say, between the British 
and ourselves are far more numerous than are those between our¬ 
selves and the Chinese. Nevertheless the pattern of culture traits 
and complexes which constitute the government is unique for each 
of the nations of the world today. 

For that reason philosophers and political scientists have never 
devised a satisfactory system of classifying governmental institu¬ 
tions. Long ago Aristotle said there were three types: monarchies, 
aristocracies, and democracies. These, when debased or perverted, 
were designated tyrannies, oligarchies, and ochlocracies respectively. 
Again, it has been suggested that there are two types: (1) the auto¬ 
cratic, wherein power is directed by an individual or by a select 
class of persons constituting a minority in the state, and (2) the 
popular, wherein substantial power is vested in the entire body of 
persons who constitute the state. Another classification is that of 

(1) monarchies, wherein the chief magistrate is hereditary, and 

(2) republics, in which the chief magistrate is elective. Nowadays 
we arc disposed to classify governments as democratic, totalitarian, 
communistic, socialistic, and the like. All of these classifications 
and labels, however, oversimplify the facts; they make the mistake 
of confusing the external form of a government with its real and 
essential character. 

I he wide variability in the forms of governmental institutions 
can better be illustrated by comparing several simple societies than 
b\ considering the more complex political structures of modern 
nations. Let us therefore take a look at several tribes of American 
aborigines. 

In northwestern Greenland, less than a thousand miles from the North 
Pole, live a small tribe of Eskimos. They are separated by hundreds of 
miles from their nearest neighbors, with whom their contacts are infre¬ 
quent and negligible, rhe family is an important institution with them, 
possibly the most important of all. Families will occasionally come to- 
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gether to form a village or camp, but such communities are temporary 
and shifting. It has been reported that among these Eskimos there is 
no political organization whatsoever. There are no chiefs, or officials of 
any sort, who have authority to legislate, enforce tribal rules, or judge 
disputes. “The Polar Eskimo is his own master in everything he does, 
and he permits no interference from others.” 4 It appears that here we 
have an instance of one human society in which there is a complete ab¬ 
sence of a political institution. 

The Polar Eskimos, however, do have their disagreements. There are 
occasional individuals who violate the traditions and mores of the group. 
They find it necessary to preserve peace, harmony and order no less than 
other societies. What is more, they have their devices for achieving these 
ends. These devices are informal, unorganized, and no special agents, 
either hereditarv or elective, arc responsible for their operation. Public 
opinion is effective in winning conformity to the group’s mores. A man 
is supposed to earn a living for himself and his family and not interfere 
with the livelihood of others. One who persists in violating these prin¬ 
ciples will be punished. lie will not receive a trial; but those whom he 
has offended, perhaps on the advice of a shaman and with the connivance 
of others in the community, will get their vengeance. Personal disputes, 
too, are sometimes settled by wrestling matches. 

There are individuals, moreover, who stand out as leaders among their 
fellows. The able hunter is an object of esteem, and his words carry 
weight. More important, however, is the shaman or medicine man, 
who is supposed to possess the power to cure disease, punish enemies, 
foresee impending danger, control the weather, and summon or banish 
seals. The shaman, to be sure, is a religious leader, not a secular one; 
and while he has no authority over the lives of his fellows, he does exert 
tremendous influence. It is not surprising, then, to learn that a certain 
shaman, who persisted in deceiving the people and frightening them with 
false predictions of disaster, was taken out and killed by several men of 
the tribe. 

The institution of government among the Crow Indians of Wyoming 
and Montana was fairly complex/’ They had many chiefs. 1 hcsc. how¬ 
ever, were neither hereditary nor elective; but any warrior who performed 
certain prescribed exploits in warfare automatically ascended to the office. 
AH the chiefs formed an advisory council. One in each camp was rccog- 

4 G. I*. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries. I he Macmillan Company, New 
York, 19^4, p. 210. 

6 Cf. R. || Lowic, The Crow Indians, Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1935, 
passim-, G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 1934. pp . 264 ff. 
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nized as the head chief, a position which was achieved not by election 
but by the accumulation of military honors. Little authority, though, 
was given to the head chief except on certain occasions. It was he who 
determined when the camp should be moved, and where the various 
lodges would be erected when a new camp was pitched. He exercised 
greater authority at the time of the buffalo hunt, and at other times when 
united action was necessary'. 

The Crow had societies and clubs, military' and social in character, 
which performed certain functions of government. These groups played 
a major role in the wars of the Indians. Each spring the head chief would 
choose one of the clubs to sene as a police force for the ensuing year. 
Among the duties of the police was that of enforcing the commands of 
the head chief and of preserving order during the buffalo hunts. They 
would severely whip anyone who attacked the herd prematurely or who 
confiscated game illegally. At other times they had the authority to pre¬ 
vent a war party from setting out at an inauspicious moment, to direct the 
movements of the camp, and to settle disputes among their fellow tribes¬ 
men. 

The Crow also had well-established customs for dealing with problems 
of internal discord. If two men became enraged, a pipe was thrust be¬ 
tween them; to disregard this command to desist from fighting was a 
serious offense. The clansmen of a murdered man would avenge his 
death unless an indemnity was paid. Ridicule was a powerful weapon 
for keeping individuals within the tribal rules, for a Crow dreaded no 
punishment so much as being made a laughing stock. One who offended 
the group’s mores would find himself the butt of derisive songs, jibes, 
jeers, and jokes. As a last resort the Crow would cut a lock of hair from 
the head of an especially offensive person, a penalty' which any warrior 
would have considered worse than death itself. 

'I he Iroquois had a political institution much more elaborate and com¬ 
plex than that of either the Eskimo or the Crow. At the apex of the 
system was the celebrated League of the Iroquois, originally a union of 
five tribes, to which others were subsequently admitted. The affairs of 
the League were handled by a council of fifty sachems. Each of the 
member tribes was represented on the council, though not equally. This 
discrepancy was not serious, however, since the tribes voted as units, and 
decisions had to be unanimous. Among the duties of the council were 
those of maintaining internal peace and order, declaring war, and making 
treaties. I he council did not enjoy absolute and arbitrary' power but was 
highh sensitive to public opinion. Meetings were held once a year, and 
special meetings were called to deal with emergencies. Any group of war 
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riors or women could propose subjects to be debated and discussed by 
the council, and its meetings were open to all. Meetings of the council 
were, in fact, occasions for great social gatherings. 

The office of sachem was hereditary in a particular family or lineage. 
Within the family, however, the position was elective. While only men 
could be chosen sachems, it was the women who possessed the nominat¬ 
ing power; the women could also impeach the sachem whom they had 
chosen if he lost the respect and confidence of his constituents. As a 
matter of fact, so powerful politically were the Iroquois women that many 
early white visitors reported that the form of government was a “matri- 
archatc.” 

Each of the member tribes had its own local government, consisting 
of a council of representatives of the various clans. Among the many 
duties of these councils was the trial of criminal cases. Iroquois courts 
were conducted according to strict and established rules and precedents. 
Those found guilty of witchcraft, after a careful weighing of the c\ idcncc, 
were sentenced to death; habitual violators of the tribal customs were 
banished; whipping was the penalty for adultery; theft was commonly 
punished merely by the expression of an aroused public indignation. 

This brief sketch by no means docs justice to the intricacies of Iroquois 
government, but it docs indicate that so-called ‘‘savages” are capable of 
developing a political institution that is efficient, elaborate, and even 
democratic. 

Most liiglily organized politically of all the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere were the Incas. High in the Andes Mountains of South 
America a population estimated at more than ten million had been 
molded into an empire covering the present Ecuador and Peru and parts 
of Chile, Argentina, and Bolivia, and extending 2,500 miles from north 
to south. Especially amazing is the fact that so many people covering so 
great a territory could have been formed into an efficient and effective 
political unit when their culture included no system of writing. How 
could the necessary records be kept, taxes collected, armies maintained, 
capital accumulated, officials held responsible, schools conducted, and 
other intricate problems solved without the art of writing? Part of the 
answer is that the Incas possessed an ingenious device known as the 
quipu, whereby they could record important data bv tying knots in a 
fringe of colored strings. l ire secret of the success of the Inca Empire, 
however, lay in the thorough organization of the political system. 0 

°Cf. Paul Radin, Social Anthropology, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1932. pp. 85-91; G. 1 \ Murdock, oft. at , pp. ^03-450; I*. A. Means. “The 
Incas: Empire Builders of the Andes,” in The National Geographic Magazine, Vol 
73, No. 2, February, 1938. 
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The basis of the organization was the puric, the young man in the prime 
of life, between the ages of twenty-five and fifty. The puric was a mar¬ 
ried man, a householder, the head of his family, a laborer for himself, his 
government, and his religion. Besides cultivating his own crops, or 
tending his own llamas, he was required to perform a certain amount of 
labor for the state and for the national cult. 

Each ten purics constituted a “decury,” one of them serving as fore¬ 
man over the rest. Ten “decuries” formed a “century,” over which there 
presided a “centurion.” Ten centuries, that is, a thousand purics, made 
up a phratry; and ten phratries, or 10,000 purics, made a tribe. Four of 
these tribes formed a province, and the provinces of the empire were 
formed into four quarters. Each of these units, from the decury to the 
quarter, was under the supervision of an official, who saw to it that the 
svstem functioned, that the commands of the emperor were executed, 
and that peace and order prevailed. The governor of a province was a 
very important official, having civil, judicial, and military functions, and 
being responsible for his 40,000 purics, their wives, children, and aged 
dependents. The quarters were ruled over by viceroys, who resided at 
the court, and who constituted an advisory council, or cabinet. There 
were innumerable other agents and officials, including a corps of spies, 
who traveled through the empire, observed conditions, heard complaints, 
and reported upon the activities of lesser civil servants. 

At the head of this elaborate system was the Sapa Inca himself, a 
hereditary monarch, regarded as a divinity by his subjects and having 
almost absolute authority. He wore the finest raiment, ate from plates 
of gold and silver, never using the same utensils twice. 

The Inca government has been described as “communistic,” “socialis¬ 
tic,” and “theocratic.” Certainly no aspect of life was removed from 
control and supervision of the state. It regulated and insisted upon 
marriage; was identified with religion; controlled such formal education 
as there was; built roads and bridges; monopolized the hunting of large 
game; constructed aqueducts and canals, and drained swamps; supported 
the arts; and controlled practically the whole system of production and 
distribution of economic goods. The term “totalitarian” would be quite 
appropriate as a description of the political institution of the Incas. 

These cases illustrate several facts about the political institution: 

(1) the form , or structure, varies greatly from society to society; 

(2) the functions of government, too, manifest wide variability, 
from the simple and basic maintenance of internal order to the 
other extreme of regulating virtually every aspect of a society’s life; 
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(3) the institution of government is intimately related to other 
institutions, such as the family, religion, and the economic system; 
and (4) this institution, like all other parts of the culture, is con¬ 
tinually changing to meet new conditions that arise. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICAL INSTITUTION 


It is a common belief, not limited to Fourth-of-July orators and 
Daughters of the American Revolution, that our own institution 
of government is well-nigh perfect, sacred, and eternal. Its form, 
embodied in the Constitution, was the pure and miraculous crea¬ 
tion of the inspired Fathers, who foresaw all emergencies, and from 
whose views and prescriptions it would be disloyal to deviate. The 
truth is. however, that our political institution conforms to the same 
basic principles that we have noted for all human institutions: it is 
a man-made product, based upon our fundamental needs; it is a 
complex of attitudes, beliefs, and usages which have been brought 
together in a unique configuration; many of its features are quite 
ancient, many were imported from foreign lands, and a few are the 

creations and inventions of our own societv; and it is continually 

* « 


changing, both in its form and in its functions. 

That government is a human institution, developed by man to 
fill certain needs, was recognized by the Founding Fathers. In 
the Declaration of Independence Jefferson wrote: “That to secure 
these rights [life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness] Govern¬ 


ments are instituted anions men. 


That whenever anv Form 


of government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Govcrn- 


nic,, t • • • And in the Constitution the Founding Fathers de¬ 
clared: \\ c the people of the United States, in Order to form a 
more perfect Union, establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the general Welfare, and 
sccmc the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish tins constitution for the United States of 
America. It will be noted that those who laid down the form of 
our government did not restrict its functions to defense and the 
picscr\ation ot order, but made them sufficiently elastic to include 
promotion of the “general Welfare/’ 
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The particular form of government, moreover, was not the unique 
creation of a few individuals, however brilliant and patriotic, but 
was, like all institutions, a complex of features brought together 
from far and wide. It is even supposed that the League of the 
Iroquois Indians had its influence upon the framing of the Con¬ 
stitution. Be that as it may, it is certainly true that, if we were to 
trace back the various features of our government to their sources, 
we should find ourselves delving into the institutions of ancient 
Rome. We would sec that the medieval belief in natural law ex¬ 
erted an influence upon the Founding Fathers. Especially would 
we have to give credit to England for her concept of the common 
law, for Magna Carta and many other charters, for the idea of a 
constitution, for the principle of representation in government, for 
the assumption that all governmental power is derived from the peo¬ 
ple, for the belief in majority rule. 

An appreciation of the nature of our political institution demands 
that we recognize that there is more to the institution than meets 
the eye. Just as the institution of education includes more than 


the formal organization, and the family is more than the laws regu¬ 
lating marriage, so docs the institution of government involve more 
than the formal structure as specified in its constitution, statutes, 
and charters. There is a difference, even a conflict, between the 
“ideal” pattern of government and the “real” pattern. If we were 
drawing a true and complete picture of the political institution as we 
have it, we should have to include the “invisible” government as well 
as the visible; we should confess that, in spite of universal suffrage, 
effective power is actually concentrated in the hands of a relatively 
small, wealthy group, and various subterfuges are employed to dis¬ 
franchise large numbers of the population. The “real” government 
includes not only the Congress, the President and his Cabinet, the 


Supreme Court, governors, and legislators—all and each performing 
their respective executive, judicial, and legislative functions—but 
also political machines, political parties, “bosses,” lobbies, and ward 
heelers, employing money, propaganda, patronage, fraud, “ghost 
Noting, the big fix, vote-buying, and innumerable other devices 
for thwarting the will and welfare of the people . 7 


7 C/. II. E. Barnes, Society in Transition, Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., New York, 
pp. 509 ff. 
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Finally, it must be apparent that the American political institu¬ 
tion, far from being static, is continually changing. Its form or 
structure has been subject to incessant though gradual change. 
For example, the suffrage, once closely restricted, has been pro¬ 
gressively broadened to include the Negro as well as the white race, 
women as well as men, and, in some cases, minors between the ages 
of 18 and 21. More significant, however, have been the changes in 
the functions of government. Municipal governments have been 
taking on new functions, such as zoning, traffic control, and provision 
of airports and playgrounds. State and national governments, too, 
have been led step by step into new fields. 

T his broadening of the functions of government is not entirely a 
new phenomenon. Two centuries ago most of the governments of 
the world exercised minute and extensive control over the whole 


economic life of their people. Business, commerce, and industry 
were subjected to innumerable regulations. A reaction to this 
policy set in about the time of the French Revolution, and there 
developed a political philosophy of individualism and laissez fairc. 
The functions of government, according to representatives of this 
school such as John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, should not 
exceed the minimum required to defend the state from external at¬ 
tack, preserve internal order, and adjudicate individual rights. 
“That government is best which governs least” was the accepted 
slogan. 

In practice, however, no government ever adhered strictly to this 
theory. In the United States, though we have subscribed to “rugged 
individualism” and have condemned as “socialistic” the expansion 
of the powers and functions of government, there has been a con¬ 
tinual trend toward enlarging the functions of the political institu¬ 
tion. Government has taken on many activities that might con¬ 
ceivably remain undone or be left to private initiative, such as the 
coinage of money, regulation of trade, maintenance of highwavs, 
postal service, sanitation, public education, control of the issuance 
and sale of securities, and care of the insane, the poor, the un¬ 
employed, and the unfit. 

Ogburn and Nimkoff have well stated the situation: 


Government is one of the major factors in our lives today. When we 
are born our birth must be registered with the government. Govern- 
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ment regulations regarding sanitation and contagion protect our child¬ 
hood. Education is furnished for us by the government. We must get 
the government’s consent to marry. In building a house to live in we 
must conform to the legal specifications regarding space, light, plumbing 
and water. A fair-sized proportion of all the money we earn must be 
paid to the government in taxes. State policies affect the price and 
amount of food and clothing and fuel we consume. They also regulate 
our recreational activities and tell us what we can and cannot do. In 



View of Moscow River and the Kremlin, the latter the scat of government 
for the Soviet Union, the most powerful totalitarian state on earth. (Ewing 

Galloway) 


many countries government provides medical care for us when we arc sick, 
and gives us aid when we arc out of work. It protects us from enemies 
on the outside of our state and from hazards within our community. It 
forces us to send our children to school and will not permit them to work 
for pay until they become of a certain age. If we would travel outside our 
country, we must first secure permission from the government. Nor 
may we separate from our mates and marry again without the consent of 
the state. If the state is in danger we fight for it. As we become too old 
to work the government helps to take care of us. Even our passing, 
through death, must be registered with the government, and if we have 
no money for a burial the government will bury us. So from the cradle 
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to the grave ever)' day of our lives we come in contact, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, with the government. 8 

There has been vigorous opposition to the government’s entering 
each new area of activity. Here we simply note the ways in which the 
political situation is changing. Certain institutions in our society 
have been losing one function after another, while the governmental 
institution has been steadily engaging in new functions, and taking 
over functions formerly performed by other institutions. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Is it possible for a society to exist without government? 

2. What do you understand by the term democracy? 

3. Distinguish between the formal and the informal aspects of the political 
institution. Between the visible and the invisible. Between the real and 
the ideal. 

4. State your reaction to the statement, “That government is best which 
governs least.” 

5. What is the difference between the government and the state? 

6. Would you describe the political structures of the Iroquois and the 
Eskimo tribes as democracies? 

7. What do you understand by the terms communism, socialism, and to¬ 
talitarian? \\ hat would you call the political institution of the Incas? 

8. What would you say are the essential characteristics of the totalitarian 
type of political structure? 

9. Name some functions our government has taken on recently. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Report on various theories as to the origin of government. 

2. Investigate the political institution of some prelitcratc group. 

3. Make a study of the "boss” in the American political scene, with special 
reference to techniques employed to gain and hold power. 

4. Report on various functions performed by foreign governments which 
our government has not assumed. 

SELECTED READINGS 
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York, 1947. 
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of the Social Sciences, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 

A concise account of the nature of the institution of government, its func¬ 
tions, and the historical backgrounds of the American pattern. 
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ton, 1940, p. 617. Courtesy of the publishers. 
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PERSONALITY AND SOCIETY 


Human personality is the theme of Part Seven. Chapter 30 under¬ 
takes to tell what factors, what “raw materials,” enter into per¬ 
sonality make-up. This is done largely by means of a life history of 
a particular individual, in which it is shown how these various factors 
each played a part. 

The processes of personality growth is the subject of Chapter 

31. Special attention is given to social interactions identified with 

primary-group relations and mass communication. 1 his chapter 

also considers personality types as results or perhaps as controls— 

of the growth process, and emphasizes the fact that in any realistic 

account of personality development great weight must be given 

to the life cycle of the human organism from the cradle to the 

* 

grave. 

Chapter 32 goes more systematically into group influences and 
differentials, showing the far-reaching effects of family, play, educa¬ 
tional, occupational, religious, and other groups in differentiating 
human personalities one from another; it discusses also the com¬ 
parable influences of sex, race, class, and national differences, along 
with related diversities in mass-communication agencies and the 
bodies of literature, art, and other communicable content which 
these influences make accessible to different peoples. 

Chapter 33 is given over to a critical exposition of contemporary 
civilization as a builder of personality. It calls attention to many 
questionable features of our civilization in terms of their effect upon 
personality development. Chapter 3-4, which concludes Part Seven, 
presents a sort of design for a personality-centered culture and notes 
trends and movements contributing to the evolution of such a cul¬ 
ture. 
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/^krsonality is a word of many meanings. A psychologist has 
distinguished fifty different concepts, most of them in current use. 
Among the definitions arc: “external appearance (not the true 
self)”; “superficial attractiveness”; “social-stimulus value”; “the 
sum total of all the biological innate dispositions, impulses, 
tendencies, appetites, and instincts of the individual, and the ac¬ 
quired dispositions and tendencies—acquired by experience. 1 
A definition more in line with our situational conception of human 
life has been formulated bv Horncll Ilart. Personality, he says, is 


that dynamic organization of ideas, attitudes, and habits which is built 
upon the foundation of the biologically inherited psycho physical mech¬ 
anisms of a single organism and of socially transmitted culture patterns, 
and which embodies all the adjustments of this individual's motives, 
desires and purposes to the requirements and potentialities of his social 
and sub-social environments. I he personality includes: (</) the focus 
of consciousness; (b) the prc-conscious area of sensorimotor experience 
and of unrepressed memories, ideas, wishes, attitudes and purposes; (c) 
the unconscious, including repressed memories, ideas, wishes, and atti¬ 
tudes; and (d) the patterns of behavior which can be overtly observed 
and operated upon by others.* 


Phis unusually comprehensive definition may serve as a point 
of departure for our consideration of the raw materials—or the 
various kinds of influences—that go into the making of a personality. 
Good as it is. Mart’s definition does not expressly recognize natural 
environment, affective elements (emotions, feelings), or complex, 
socially conditioned interests as components of personality makeup. 

1 G. \V. Allport. Personality, a Psychological Interpretation, Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1937, Chap. 2. passim. 

2 H. P. Fairchild fed ), Dictionary of Sociology, Philosophical Library, New York, 
‘ 9 -H. P 2 »&. Courtesy of the publishers. 
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Broadly considered, personality has its sources in (1) culture, in¬ 
cluding subcultures associated with age, sex, race, occupation, socio¬ 
economic status, community, nation; (2) hereditary (or genetically 
determined) characteristics and capacities; (3) the “natural,” or 
geographic, environment; (4) interpersonal relations and social par¬ 
ticipations; (5) mass communications (press, radio, motion pic¬ 
tures, including literary', musical, pictorial, and other communicable 
content). A classification of this nature should allow for two com¬ 
posite subdivisions of the foregoing categories: (a) such physical 
traits as stature, body build, skin color, hair type, and physiognomy; 
( b ) such physiological phenomena as glandular balance, energy 
level, and pathological conditions. One must recognize, in ad¬ 
dition, the roles of plan and chance in determination of a life career. 

AN ILLUSTRATIVE LIFE HISTORY 

Perhaps the best way of bringing out the significance of these 
various factors is to show how they have operated in the life of a 
particular individual. A biographical sketch of Peter Blackman will 
serve this purpose. 

Peter was born on a farm in the South toward the end of the nineteenth 
century. lie was the seventh of nine siblings, two of whom died prior 
to his birth; a third, a newborn infant, died two years afterwards. A mar¬ 
ried sister died of childbirth when Peter was six years old. Her infant son 
was reared in Peter’s home and was treated just like another brother. 
The household also included a maiden aunt. As finally constituted the 
family consisted of the parents, five siblings—one sister and four brothers 
—the nephew, and aunt. Two of Peter’s brothers were older and one 
younger than he. 

Little is known of Peter’s ancestry beyond the grandparents’ genera¬ 
tion. A maternal aunt when a small child had heard stories of the Revo¬ 
lutionary War from a grandfather who was in the Continental army. 
This with other bits of information indicated that Peter’s forbears had 
been farm folk for generations and that his as well as other white families 
in the vicinity were of pure English extraction. 

Peter’s father, Joseph, was a land owning farmer and he also served as 
a lay (and unpaid) minister of a minor denomination well represented 
in that locality. lie owned a farm of two hundred acres, half of it in 
woodland. r l he cultivated acreage kept three mules busy during the 
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crop season; one of these was used by a tenant farmer who worked his 
farm on shares. For most of Peter’s boyhood this '‘sharecropper” was 
a certain Negro with a large family, who nevertheless made a good living 
according to the standards of the time. A considerable minoritv of the 
local population was of the same race. 

There as in other parts of the country the Negroes were a distinct caste. 
At that time this caste division was not questioned by members of either 
race. White farmers themselves were divided into two distinct classes— 



Phis and the several following scenes from Kansas City history arc 
from murals in a Seais Roebuck and Company store in Kansas Cit 
the artist is Daniel MaeMorris. The series of reproductions u 


have a marked influence on pel 
artist’s conception of trading in 
Delaware and Shawnee Indians, 


Rivers. 


landowners and tenant farmers. There was virtually no social inter¬ 
mingling of these two classes. The tradesmen and professional men of 
the surrounding trade centers were commonly considered by both farmers 
and townsmen themselves a higher class than landow ners. 

Joseph Blackman was a hard-working, prosperous farmer. I he soil 


was good and Joseph made it still better through crop rotation, including 
soil-building crops, and bv liberal applications of barnyard manure and 
commercial fertilizer. Virtually complete economic security was pro 
vided, particularly as there was not too much dependence on cotton, 
the chief money crop. Indeed, Joseph’s farm was almost a self-sufficient 
economic unit. The money derived from cotton and part of the hog 
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and poultry products was spent mostly for commercial fertilizer, simple 

tools and machines, part of the clothing needed by the family, and for 

such food requirements as flour, salt, sugar, pepper, coffee, and on rare 

occasions a “mess” of salt fish. A small part of the money income was 

saved and put away in the form of cash. Drought, excessive rainfall, or 

a “cold spring” sometimes caused anxiety, and of course crop yields 

fluctuated with weather conditions; but there was never any want of the 

necessities of life, and never any fear of want. 

* 

The family also provided security in the emotional sense. The chil¬ 
dren were distressed by occasional parental quarrels, and were themselves 
subject to strict discipline, enforced at times by corporal punishment. 
Joseph was a sterner disciplinarian than Betty, the mother, and the chil- 



Stcamhoats from St. Louis, stopping at Kansas Landing, unloaded settlers 
ami cargoes ready to build a town. Settlements pushed southward from the 


dren sometimes took chances in disobeying her when they would not have 
dreamed of doing so with the father. Neither parent was overly demon¬ 
strative m their affection for the children. Vet there was never any ques¬ 
tion ot being rejected by cither parent; and in later years Peter realized 
that his father loved him devotedly, and perhaps with deeper under¬ 
standing than did his mother. 

1 he sc parent-child relationships were greatly influenced bv two factors. 
First, the limbed demonstrativeness and the strict discipline were pre¬ 
scribed bv the prevailing folkways. Those traits characterized almost 
any family group in the community. Second, the entire family were 
engaged in a common enterprise—running the farm—and their attention 
was focused on this undertaking far more than on their interpersonal 
relationships. Lveryonc was too busy with farm or household work to 
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become morbid about himself or his relations to the others. Incidentally. 
this led to a conviction in Peter’s later years that the difficult problems of 
child rearing in cities would be greatly eased were children provided with 
plenty of useful tasks. 

Peter’s father was a strict taskmaster. All the children began working 
at a tender age and worked at all seasons of the year except for the few win 
ter months when school was in session. Peter cannot remember a time in 
his childhood when he did not share in the farm w ork, although tasks were 
always adapted to his strength. As with the other children, this discipline 
generated habits of industry that persisted throughout his later years— 
perhaps in too great measure, as lie has always had difficulty in taking a 
holiday from his accustomed activities. 



levee, forming the nucleus of Kansas City, important trading post for overland 
wagon trains. 


Many other traits were learned from the parents’ examples. Among 
these were strict honesty, truthfulness, and thrift. The entire community 
cooperated in the inculcation of a strict sex morality—so strict, in fact, 
that the mores allowed no outlet for sex drives in the young or unmarried, 
whether autoerotic or heterosexual in nature. Naturally, there were viola¬ 
tions of this puritanical code, followed of course by misgivings and feel¬ 
ings of guilt. 

These, then, were some of the personality traits developed in such a 
milieu. Hut life was not all work, nor so hard as the foregoing sketch 
might indicate. Saturday afternoons and Sundays were reserved for play, 
though church attendance claimed many Sundays. The boys of the 
immediate neighborhood would foregather by arrangement at one of 
their homes and spend the time in completely unsupervised (and whole- 
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some) play, including such games as “marbles,” townhall, rolyhole, “cat,” 
prisoner’s base, and hopscotch. A nearby millpond offered opportunities 
for both swimming and fishing. On Sundays the group took dinner as a 
matter of course at the home of their host. Peter, his brothers, and 
nephew could play the simpler games by themselves, and often preferred 
to spend Saturday afternoons at home in these pursuits. Peter does not 
remember what girls of the same age-group did with their play time. 

Adolescent youth went in for dancing, parties, buggy riding, and similar 
pastimes. The churches at their regular services provided many oppor¬ 
tunities for visiting on the part of the young folks. Fewer occasions were 

offered by the schools. 

* 



In i 857 the settlement of Westport (now included in Kansas City') was lively 
with Indian trading and wagon trains camping on the nearby prairies; by 1S49 
it was a bustling border town, headquarters for traders, hunters, and west- 


Thc great “socializing” power of such games and pastimes is obvious. 
Sportsmanship and coopcrativcncss were among the enduring values. 
These values and the satisfactions derived from the activities themselves 
were enhanced by the participants making their own recreation; there 
were no professional leaders. Even the little tots made their own plav 
houses—often with the aid of older children—and harnessed the cat or 
dog to enjoy its antics. The children likewise made their own playthings, 
the only exceptions being marbles and later—when baseball came in— 
balls and bats and gloves. The situation thus made for creative activity of 
high quality. 


We may interrupt our narrative to point out that Peter’s de¬ 
veloping personality was not something apart from his social and 
natural environments. Aside from the fact that between any hu- 
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man organism and its nonhuman environment there is an unceasing 
stream of interactions and interchanges and that the organism is 
constituted in part of these give-and-take processes, Peter s ideas, 
attitudes, and feelings reflected the world about him and could not 
have developed or existed without it. His interest in games, for 
instance, originated in and had no existence apart from his relation¬ 
ships with other players together with the ncccssan playthings 
and plavficlds. His developing moral code reflected the precepts 
and examples of his family and of the community at large; more¬ 
over, this code was itself composed of relations between Peter and 



bound seekers for gold. Hie Harris House Hotel shown here was famous to. 
its hospitality, and was a rendezvous for traders and adventurers. 


other persons. To add some further illustrations, his attitudes 
toward Negroes, toward political parties, and toward religious mat¬ 
ters were likewise derived from his home and commumt\, which 
in turn were governed by regional and national cultmes. 

Peter's experiences together with the slowly accruing ideas and interests 
reflected in detail the surrounding geographic conditions, including m 
digenous and domesticated forms of plant and animal life. 1 eter lived 
in close and often painful contact with these conditions for the first nine¬ 
teen years of Ins life (following which lie attended college in an urban 
setting). 

Mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens, and geese all figured in the farm 
economy. Crops included (in order of importance) corn, cotton, cow- 
peas, sweet potatoes, and, in some years, wheat, oats, tobacco, and sor 
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ghum, while the home garden provided in addition peas, cabbage, col- 
lards, turnips, mustard, Irish (white) potatoes, okra, and beets. Fruits 
grown on the farm were apples, pears, peaches, plums, grapes, persim¬ 
mons, and mulberries. The indigenous flora of the farm and neighbor¬ 
hood included long- and short-leaf pine, several varieties of oak, hickory, 
holly, dogwood, blackgum, sweetgum, chinquapin, blackberry, huckle¬ 
berry, and other less common species. Shade trees around the farmhouse 
consisted of elm, pecan, and one species whose name Peter has forgotten. 
Indigenous fauna included squirrels, rabbits, opossums, and a full comple¬ 
ment of birds such as bluebirds, redbirds, quail, woodpeckers, “snowbirds” 
(a species of sparrow), martins, hawks, owls, and wood thrushes. The 



Along the trail from the Missouri River to the town of Westport were several 
spring-fed streams, where mills were built for grinding wheat and corn. 


household pets were cats; dogs had been banned following a parental 
quarrel long before Peter’s birth. 

Living with these forms of life day after day and working with the 
domesticated varieties year in and year out gave Peter a rich fund of ideas 
and attitudes about them that could have been developed in no other wav. 
lie acquired no technical knowledge of biology, but no amount of biologi¬ 
cal training could have given him the kind of knowledge and skill lie did 
acquire. In effect, he had a broad and intensive course of “nature study.” 
To add an item, weather phenomena were included in this course. 

On evaluating in later years all this boyhood experience, Peter 
concluded that no other type of study and observation could give 
so basic a grounding in natural phenomena. Moreover, his ex- 
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man organism and its nonhuman environment there is an unceasing 
stream of interactions and interchanges and that the organism is 
constituted in part of these give-and-take processes. Peter’s ideas, 
attitudes, and feelings reflected the world about him and could not 
have developed or existed without it. His interest in games, for 
instance, originated in and had no existence apart from Ins relation¬ 
ships with other players together with the necessary playthings 
and plavficlds. His developing moral code reflected the precepts 
and examples of his family and of the community at large; more¬ 
over, this code was itself composed of relations between Peter and 



bound seekers for gold. The H ums House Hotel shown here was famous to. 
its hospitality, and was a rendezvous for traders and adventurers. 


other persons. To add some further illustrations, his attitudes 
toward Negroes, toward political parties, and toward religious mat¬ 
ters were likewise derived from lus home and community, which 
in turn were governed In regional and national cultincs. 

Peter’s experiences together with the slowly accruing ideas and interests 
reflected in detail the surrounding geographic conditions, including in 
digenous and domesticated forms of plant and animal life. 1 eter lived 
in close and often painful contact with these conditions for the fust nine¬ 
teen years of his life (following which lie attended college in an urban 
setting). 

Mules, cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens, and geese all figured in the farm 
economy. Crops included (in order of importance) com. cotton, cow 
peas, sweet potatoes, and, in some years, wheat, oats, tobacco, and sor 
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volved in making this dream come true. The fantasy gave him a satis¬ 
faction reality could not provide; and such fantasies are often the elabora¬ 
tion of ideals their authors are able in some measure to cam- out. Thus, 
if Peter had followed farming as a vocation he might well have put into 
effect some mature version of that early dream. Much daydreaming has 
of course no such constructive value. 

Peter had no anatomical or physiological peculiarities, unless we count 
the fact that he was a somewhat “puny” child and was always small for his 
age. The “puniness” disappeared as he grew to manhood but he re¬ 
mained substantially below normal stature and weight. His features 
were not specially attractive except for “expressive” eyes. 



In 1S57 more than 5.000 people lived in Westport (now in Kansas City), 
then at the zenith of its prosperity. The 1 Inrris home was one of many where 
neighbors gathered for social events or discussions of the coming war. 


These characteristics did not lead to any “inferiority complex” or need 
for “compensation" during boyhood, probably because Peter was cxccp- 
tionallv bright and precocious and thus won plenty of attention. His 
small size seemed, if anything, to enhance the appreciation of his in¬ 
tellectual gifts. But these gifts were by no means an unmixed blessing, 
lie became a good deal of a “show-off,” an attitude his parents might 
have checked had thev realized the seriousness of it. As a result, Peter 
was more than a little conceited during his adolescence and carlv man- 

‘J 0 

hood, which ccrtainh did not make him “popular”; and, though lie out¬ 
grew this trait in its crude form, it doubtless had an enduring influence 
on his personality makeup. 

Peter had the usual complement of reflexes, drives, and sensory ca- 
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periencc in farm work gave him, as lie believed, an understanding 
of farming and farmers that contributed to his vocational equipment 
in quite another field. 

At any rate, Peter’s nonhuman surroundings, and particularly his 
close contacts with plant and animal life, bulked large in his world 
of experience—a world with which his own personality was closely 
identified. Naturally, he observed and manipulated the objects of 
that nonhuman environment in terms of the culture patterns 
particularly the technology, the common-sense knowledge, the folk¬ 
lore—current at that time and place. 



Leading up from the crowded river front, in the 
streets were narrow gorges hewn through rocky 


carlv iS^o's, Kansas City 
lulls and thick timber. 


As Peter learned to think for himself he became somewhat critical of 
the methods practiced on the farm and of conditions about the house and 
yard. 11 is criticisms of farming operations took the form of constructive 
suggestions to his father, who listened with interest but made few 
changes. 11 is objections to the farm house and especial!) the farmyard 
were mainly based on aesthetic grounds, though Peter could not have 
formulated them that way. Peter had a solution for this problem, too, 

but he got exactly nowhere in promoting it. 

This frustration led to a certain fantasy (daydream) which illustrates 
the nature and functions of this type of experience. Since Peter could 
not have a satisfy ing farm and farm home he constructed one in imag¬ 
ination. 11 is imaginary design was developed to the finest details; and, 
given a suitable tract of land, he could have directed the activities in 
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months a boarding school at a considerable distance from home; follow¬ 
ing this he spent three years on the farm without additional schooling: 
when he was nineteen he entered the state university to prepare for the 
engineering profession. He had kept up his studies during the three 
previous years and was admitted to the sophomore class at the university. 

In going to boarding school and university Peter was following in the 
footsteps of his oldest brother Henry. It was virtually unheard of in that 
region for farm lads to go away to school of any kind, much less to 
college. What caused Henry to break away from the general rule is not 
known; but in all probability Peter would not have gone beyond the local 
ungraded school had it not been for Henry’s example. We have here 



With success in business came dreams of luxury and gracious living which 
flowered into reality on Quality Hill, where mansions with colonial fireplaces 


an illustration both of the role played by chance and by the influence 
of another personality in shaping an individual’s life career. Henry en 
eon raged Peter all through his years at the university and lent tangible 
assistance when needed. Peter followed I Icnry’s example also in training 
for engineering, although lie chose a different branch of the subject. 
As events were to show, Peter’s choice was not a happy one. He had no 
real basis for choosing electrical engineering as a profession other than his 
proficiency in mathematics; he knew little about vocational activities in 
that field and could have had little real interest in them. 

Obviously, school was making available to Peter the greatest of the 
mass-communication agencies—the press in its inclusive sense—and to it 
were added later the offerings of the movies and radio. The printed 
matter on which a growing mind feeds may be of the utmost importance 
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pacities, with no marked deviation from the normal in any of them. 
The drives and sensory capacities functioned of course in conjunction 
with human and nonhuman environments. They were gradually “con¬ 
ditioned,” educated, or transformed into specific traits through this 
process, and integrated into a complex, changing system of relations with 
environmental factors. Hunger and temperature adjustment, both of 
them involving drives and sensations, offer illustrations. Hunger was 
appeased by foods included in dietaries of the area. Important items 
were milk, butter, pork, bacon, corn bread, hot biscuits, syrup, as well 
as the garden vegetables mentioned in an earlier paragraph. Chicken 
and eggs were delicacies, as they were mostly sold for cash or bartered 
for merchandise. Usually in winter a “beef was killed and shared with 
the neighbors, there being no cold storage of any kind. Preserves were 
made from the fruit and were highly prized by all the children. Candy 
was seldom purchased, owing to the cost, and oranges were considered 
a rare treat only to be enjoyed at Christmas time. Hunger thus came 
to be more or less specialized into food tastes and preferences. Such 
learned specializations of one or more primary drives are technically 
know'll as acquired or secondary drives. 

The acquired temperature adjustments were no different in principle. 
Clothing was adapted to seasonal temperatures; summer being quite hot, 
a long rest was taken following the midday meal; housing of fairly light 
construction with open fireplaces burning wood was adequate for win¬ 
ter’s cold. In these matters, too, adjustments, tastes, and preferences 
W'Cre learned through experience. 

We turn now to a phase of Peter’s development that was to be decisive 
for his life career. At the age of five he entered school. I his was an 
ungraded school supported partly by taxation, partly by tuition fees 
I his school was exceptionally good for its time and the type of com 
munity. 'I’lie teachers were men, all of whom were forceful person 
alitics and had a “stimulating” effect on Peter as well as on other pupils 
Enrollment was small and could be handled by one or—in some sessions 
two teachers. Since pupils were in various stages of advancement they 
spent most of their time preparing assignments for recitation. 1 his 
necessarily put the emphasis on pupil initiative, which served as a chal 
lenge to Peter along with many other pupils. As has been indicated 
Peter was a “brilliant” student and this together with his small size and 
his docility made him something of a teacher’s pet. I le soon came to like 
school work, so much so that on a rainy day at home he would often 
turn to the working of mathematics problems as a pastime. 

At the age of fifteen Peter, with his brother John, attended for some 
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though he did not know which one. He inquired of the employment 
secretary at the University regarding part-time jobs, and was encouraged 
to enroll with the assurance that methods would be found of financing 
his way through the University. Here is another illustration, at a par¬ 
ticularly critical point of Peter’s career, of the decisive influence of pure 
chance: nobody could have predicted or so much as guessed at the events 
that were to shape Peter’s development beyond that point. 

The immediate educational program was work leading to the A.B. 
degree, which was duly awarded two years after matriculation. During 
this time, off-campus influences proved more decisive than college 
studies in arousing a vocational interest. Among Peter’s various part 



Fine architecture, beautiful parks, boulevards and landscaping show the prog¬ 
ress in Kansas City’s civic plans for expansion. Schools and colleges offer 
wide cultural opportunities. Barely twelve decades passed from the fur 


time jobs was one with a social work agency lasting a little less than three 
years. The work involved study of a great variety of social-work agencies 
in the same city and compilation of data on their services. This gave 
Peter a pretty thorough grounding in the types and methods of social 
work at that time, and led to a desire to continue in this field following 
graduation from the University. 

Greatly reinforcing this interest was the—to Peter—powerfully 
stimulating influence of a liberal minister of the city, who was also a 
professor of philosophy at the University. Peter attended his first ser¬ 
mon by this minister more or less as a matter of chance—to be specific, 
on the casual invitation of an acquaintance. Regular attendance after 
that, together with attendance at one of the minister’s university lecture 
courses, greatly intensified Peter’s interest in social and ethical questions. 
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It literally gave him a cause to which he could devote himself, and 
contributed much to the crystallization of his vocational interests. Peter 
was “stirred to the depths’ bv this most stimulating leader, and un- 
doubtedlv became a substantially different personality from what he 
would have been otherwise. 

During this period of his life Peter “changed worlds’’—worlds of majoi 
interests and experiences. The great metropolis had an inexhaustible 
fascination for him and he never tired of exploring its endlessly variegated 
modes of life. Residence at a social settlement for three years and in an 
attractive suburb for four vears broadened 11 is experiences. I lie cumula¬ 
tive result of all these influences was the centering of Peters interests 



trading stage to the development of a great metropolis. (Use of this and the 
several preceding reproductions of murals is In the eouitesx of Scars Roc me 
and Company, and with the permission of the .11 list. Daniel Mac. oms) 


almost exclusively in the metropolis and its activities. Interest in his 
old home neighborhood and even in membeis of the family. including; a 
surviving parent, declined in proportion, much to IVtci s distress. is 
personality traits, though large!) a result of eail> influences, now func¬ 
tioned in a radically different environment and were matciialh changed 
>n the process. Many traits were not erased In the new environment 
hut assumed different forms and were syntlicsi/cd in a different pattern. 
Here again is an illustration of the cardinal fact that <1 personality is 
identified with its human and nonhuman environments, cannot be ab¬ 
stracted from such environments, and literally has its existence 111 its 
• 

interactions with these environments. 

Peter was to “change worlds” once more. lie engaged 111 social and 
civic work for about six or seven years, but it gradually became less satis- 
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fying than he had expected. lie tended to lose interest in a position 
when its intellectual problems had been explored and ceased to challenge 
his attention. Two serious illnesses—one about the middle of his social- 
work period, the other toward the end of it—together with affairs of the 
heart mentioned later, had roused some new and (as he thought) deeper 
problems which he was eager to study. These circumstances, together 
with the proffer of a loan by a well-to-do friend, decided him to undertake 
graduate studv leading to the doctor’s degree. His major field of con¬ 
centration was psychology, but considerable work was taken in philosophy 
and the social sciences. During his last year of residence he served 
as assistant in psychology, and at the end of the year—through the good 
offices of a friend—was appointed to an instructorship in economics 
(not psychology) at an Eastern university. After one year there he 
accepted an assistant professorship at a Southern college, where he 
staved two vears, and then transferred to a Northwestern universitv as an 
associate professor. lie was to remain at this institution for the rest ol 
his professional career. 11 is doctoral dissertation was completed shortly 
after this last change, and the Ph.D. degree duly awarded. In a feu 
years lie was advanced to a full professorship. 

To obviate complications in the narrative Peter's “love life” and its 
influence on his personality development has been reserved for separate 
treatment. Prom his middle teens on he was susceptible to the charms of 
the fair sex. like other males of that age group. At the same time his 
aesthetic sensibilities made him quite “ehoosv” in bestowing his atten¬ 
tions on a member of the opposite sex. Hut the girls Peter preferred 
were "choosy" in turn. Pvidcntly Peter’s “sex appeal” was not great, 
owing in part, no doubt, to his small size, his ovcrscriousncss, and a cer¬ 
tain lukewarmness in personal contacts. Peter experienced one case 
of unrequited love after another, until half a dozen girls of his choice 
had rejected him. 1 his was a tremendous blow to Peter’s self-esteem, 
of which he had plentx—a blow that was scarcely lightened by the 
preference of a few giris for Peter. If his failures had continued he 
might have become badly ‘maladjusted.” I.atcr, a charming young 
woman of Peter s acquaintance was attracted to him—it began as a 
feeling of pity, for he was then having a siege of illness—and it was easy 
for Peter to reciprocate. I hey married just at the beginning of Peter’s 
academic career. 

Parenthetically, it dawned on Peter long afterward that there is no 
neccssan relationship between sex attractiveness and other personality 
assets, and that mans young persons must go through experiences like 
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his before finding a mate. Such experiences are very disquieting to 
most young people, and knowledge (which could be easily documented) 
that others are in the same case would be a partial prophylactic. 3 

Peter and his wife Anna adjusted themselves to married life together 
with a good deal of success. Anna’s background was very different from 
Peter’s and many differences in attitudes and standards manifested them¬ 
selves, but these were accommodated by concessions on both sides. 
Anna did not share Peter’s intellectual interests, although she was in 
the teaching profession some years before their marriage. But she was 
much interested in community undertakings, as was Peter, and this 

served as a bond of union. So, naturallv, did their two children—a 

0 

boy and a girl—who appeared in due course. Peter was exceptionally 
studious and not overly sociable; but Anna complemented Peter on this 
weak side for she was much interested in people and endeared herself to 
many. This served to safeguard Peter against an unwholesome scclusive- 
ness that he might not have escaped otherwise. Moreover, Anna’s 
strong, unshakable devotion to Peter—manifested in countless wavs, 
including the protection of his privacy against too much interruption— 
helped to create a psychological atmosphere conducive to the best work 
on Peter’s part. 

Peter was devoted to his work, more particularly certain scholarly 
activities for which lie had developed a powerful drive. 11 is affection 
for Anna took the form of a keen sense of responsibility for her welfare 
as well as that of the children. A significant expression of this motive 
was the resolute, continuous effort of Peter to provide a larger measure 
of economic security for the family—an effort rewarded with considerable 
success. 

As already indicated, we have in such marital and familial interests 
powerful personality-shaping influences. Perhaps one’s conjugal family 
group is no less influential than one’s parental family in shaping one’s 
experiences, attitudes, and interests. Certainly both Peter and Anna 
became different personalities from what they would have been had 
they not married each other. It is worth mentioning that ten years 
were required, following Peter’s preparation for the engineering pro- 

3 A significant contribution to the subject has been made by Ruth S. Cavan, White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection, The Adolescent in the Family, 
H. Appleton—Century Company. Inc., New York. 1934 . p. 198 , a study of one hun¬ 
dred married men and the same number of married women, revealing that the men 
had a combined total of 6St love affairs before marriage and the women a combined 
total of 677 . T hese figures would suggest that Peter’s experience was not out of 
the ordinary. 
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fession, to work out his vocational and marital adjustments. This fact 
may point a “moral” of some sort. Perhaps it indicates a need for 
professional counseling on a more scientific and systematic basis. 

After Peter had held his last position some years, he and Anna decided 
to throw in their lot with the University for good. In this decision the 
attractiveness of the community was an important factor. Previously 
they rented their homes, but now Peter purchased a home that was to 
have a far-reaching influence on the family life. This home was one 
of great beauty and distinction, located in an attractive suburb of the 
city, and commanding beautiful views on all sides, including a distant 
mountain range to the northwest. All members of the family shared 
the enjoyment of the beautiful house and scenery and pride in its 
possession. Ample, well-designed grounds gave Peter and Anna plenty 
of opportunity for outdoor life in caring for shrubbery, flowers, orchard, 
and vegetable garden. Peter’s study overlooked the distant mountain 
range, which he found a constant source of inspiration and delight. 

These details are given because this home, its care, and enjoyment 
became a dominant interest in the lives of the Blackman family. Their 
several personalities were intertwined with it. Residence in this new- 
setting completed Peter’s second change of worlds—this time from the 
huge, overgrown metropolis of Peter’s social work days to the educational 
center in the northwest. 

Five years later Peter visited his old home neighborhood. lie stayed 
at his nephew’s home as both parents were now deceased and a surviving 
brother and sister lived at a distance. Old scenes and neighbors aroused 
nostalgic feelings, but Peter perceived that apart from dead memories 
and a certain interest in natural phenomena he had little in common with 
these people. lie could, as it were, resurrect an understanding of their 
world, but they scarcely had so much as an inkling of what his world 
was like, as there was no counterpart of Peter’s life in that community. 

PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES 

The reader need not be reminded that the life careers of any two 
individuals are both similar and dissimilar. Sex, age, race, geo¬ 
graphic, family, school, community, and other differences are in¬ 
volved in personality development besides the individuality of even' 
human being. The sequence and the meaning of experiences are 
never the same in different individuals, a fact of great significance. 
If different kinds of personalities are developed in a single country 
such as ours, consider how much greater are personality differences 
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in radically unlike countries—for example, China, Soviet Russia, 
or even England—as compared with the United States. These 
and other differentiating factors will be discussed in subsequent 
chapters. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What arc the main sources of personality according to the text? Give 
illustrations of each source from the life career of a relative or acquaintance. 

2 . Describe the social class and caste systems in Peter Blackman's com¬ 
munity, and compare them with those of your community. 

3 - What were the principal features of Peter’s world of experience as a boy, 
and how did they affect the development of his traits and interests? 

4 . I low would you evaluate (a) the type of parent-child relationship pre¬ 
scribed by the folkways in Peter’s neighborhood, and ( b) the influence of the 
common enterprise in which Peter and members of his family were engaged? 

5 . What was Peter’s first “change of worlds” following graduation from 
college, and how did it affect his personality traits? Compare that change 
and its influences with Peter’s second "change of worlds.” 

6 . So far as text material permits, compare Peter’s parental and conjugal 
families and their probable influences on growing children in the two groups. 

7- What persons had a far-reaching influence on Peter’s life, and how did 
each affect his career? Give a comparable example from vour own develop¬ 
ment. 

8. What “chance” factors had a decisive effect on Peter’s life career? 
Give similar examples from your own observation or experience. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1 • Work out brief biographical sketches of two close relatives or acquaint¬ 
ances showing both the resemblances and dissimilarities of the influences (or 
raw materials”) in their personality development. 

2 . Show with the aid of illustrations how subcultures associated with sex, 

occupation, region, and type of local community affect personality develop¬ 
ment. 
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Chapter 3/ 


PERSONALITY GROWTH 


/he ways of personality growth have much to do with the resulting 
personality make-up. This general subject may be considered un¬ 
der five heads: (1) possible personality types as controls—or as 
results—of the growth process; (2) the life cycle of the human 
organism, including maturation and decline, as a basic control of 
development; (3) social learning and kindred aspects of the growth 
process; (4) special types of social interaction arising in the course 
of development; (5) feelings and emotions as components of the 
process. 


PERSONALITY TYPES 

Philosophers have speculated for ages about possible personality 
types. Assumed temperamental differences have been the most 
common basis of classification. Thus, ancient Greek writers 
evolved a fourfold classification of personality, expressed as choleric, 
melancholic, phlegmatic, and sanguine temperaments. These were 
thought to be correlated with different “humors'’ or fluids of the 
body. This classification is more or less in use today, though the 
assumed physiological counterparts of the different temperaments 
have long been rejected. 

The most popular typology at present divides persons into in¬ 
troverts and extroverts. An introvert is oriented toward his own 
inner experience and finds his chief satisfactions in this subjective 
realm. 'The extrovert, in contrast, is oriented toward the external 
world—the world of people and things. The introvert tends to 
prefer his own company to that of others; the extrovert, the company 
of others. The author of this typology', C. G. Jung, divided each 

of his basic types into four subtypes emphasizing, respectively, feel- 
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ing, sensation, thinking, and intuition. Critics have pointed out 
that introversion and extroversion are contrasting extremes between 
which a great majority of people—conveniently labeled ambiverts — 
are distributed. Jung himself recognized that his two basic types 
as well as the subtypes arc matters of emphasis, not mutually ex¬ 
clusive groups. 1 

Among other dichotomous typologies arc the masculine-feminine 
(not necessarily identified with sex in the biological sense), sensory- 
motor, subjective-objective, sthenic-asthenic (referring to body 
build), and Philistine-Bohemian. 2 Another example is William 
James’s famous distinction between “tough-minded” and “tender- 
minded” people. 

Quite different is a typology formulated by a German school of 
psychologists. According to E. Sprangcr’s version,'* there arc six 
types of men: the theoretical type, interested in truth; the economic 
type, interested in utility; the aesthetic type, interesed in form and 
harmony; the social type, interested in people; the political type, 
interested in power; the religious type, interested in unity. These 
arc postulated as ideal types, but they may be approximated in prac¬ 
tice. Each denotes a dominant but not exclusive type of interest. 

I hey are, therefore, results of personality growth, though the types 
may serve as models and hence as controls. 

Different still arc typologies attempting to correlate temperament 
with body build. The most celebrated of these is E. Kretschmer’s 
pyknic-lcptosomc hypothesis, while the most scientific, perhaps, is 
William H. Sheldon’s. The latter’s typology is based on a laborious 
study using as data the photographs of 4,000 college students. 
Sheldon found that, although either physical or temperamental 
traits of a large number of individuals formed a continuum, they 
could be reduced to types, and the physical and temperamental types 
correlated. lie concluded that there are three general morpho¬ 
logical types and three groups or clusters of temperamental traits 

correlated with them. 


. ,c d^cussion here is based on Kimball Young. Personality and Problems of Ad 
2 C Crofts and Company, New York, 1940, pp. 302 fT. 

rv'»r* v, * Allport, Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, I Icnrv Holt and Com* 
PJ nv New York, 1?37 , p . 2( / 6 . 

pp 2 ^ 3 P ra,, 8 c r. types of Men (trails. 1928); cited by C. W. Allport, o p. cit.. 
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Sheldon’s first type (endomorphy), in which the “digestive viscera 
are massive and highly developed, is characterized in its extreme 
manifestation by “love of comfort, sociability, conviviality, gluttony 
for food, for people, and for affection. . . . The personality seems 
to center around the viscera.” The second type (mesomorphy) is 
characterized by vigor, push, muscular activity, and finds in action 
and power the primary purposes of life. The third type (ecto- 
morphy) “means fragility, linearity, flatness of the chest, and deli¬ 
cacy throughout the body”; the corresponding temperamental traits 
include restraint in posture, overly fast reactions, love of privacy, 
inhibited social address, emotional restraint. 4 

Another variety of typology is the social or sociological. 
Spranger’s six types belong here. So do the three types predicated 
by Thomas and Znaniecki in their monumental study of the Polish 
peasant: 5 (1) the Philistine or practical man; (2) the Bohemian, 
governed by his hedonistic impulses; (3) the creative man, with 
goal-centered constructive interests in some field of endeavor. 
These are not temperamental but developmental types according 
to the authors. 

Another social typology is based on occupation. 0 One could add 
as possible bases for social typologies the differences between con¬ 
servatives, liberals, and radicals; between Roman Catholic, Protes¬ 
tant, and Jew; between persons of high and low social status; and 
(one that has been widely used) between farm, village, and city 
folk. 

Scientific students disagree as to the value of the typological 
approach. Some typologies have led to extensive investigations of 

actual human traits bv wav of verification or elaboration and have 

* * 

thus added materially to our knowledge of man’s behavior. T his 
in turn contributes new ways of understanding and describing 
actual human beings. But this type of approach has limitations. 

« \V. II. Sheldon. “Constitutional Factors in Personality,” in J. McV. Hunt (ed.). 
Personality and the Behaxior Disorders, The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1944. 
Chap. 17. 

8 \V. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki. The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 5 
vols., Richard G. Badger, New York. 191S-1922. 

0 See, for example, E. C. Hughes. “Personality Types and the Division of Labor,” 
Am. four. Soc., vol. 33 (192S), pp. 754-768. He brings out the far-reaching influ¬ 
ence of occupations in shaping attitudes and outlooks, drawing Ins illustrations largely 
from the several occupations making up the real estate business. 
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It tends to oversimplify the structure of personality, which is an 
exceedingly complex, multidimensional affair as the story of Peter 
Blackman illustrates. Moreover, in its more popular usage, a 
tvpology may encourage an unrealistic pigeon-holing of persons as 
“introverts,” “Philistines,” “radicals,” and the like. It takes many, 
many nouns, adjectives, and sentences to approximate an adequate 
description of any human being. 


THE LIFE CYCLE 

The successive age periods of an individual are reflected in his 
personality traits and, to some extent, control them. The life cycle 
has been treated largely under the head of maturation, with com¬ 
paratively little attention given to the period of decline. Allport 
defines maturation as the “ripening of innate behavioral tendencies 
in the absence of training and experience, and adds, the ripening 
may involve a native process of differentiation, of integration, or of 

both.” 

lie distinguishes three sorts of ripening, hirst, intelligence in¬ 
creases in power up to the age of adolescence and probably beyond. 
Second, certain specific capacities—for music, art, mathematics, and 
the like—are inborn and undergo a process of maturation. I bird, 
there is the “unlearned ripening of motor coordinations and capac¬ 
ities such as creeping, walking, climbing, swimming, laughter, 

vocalization.” 7 

In another passage, after discussing the adjustments of childhood 
and adolescence. Allport says that “as maturity advances there arc- 
other adjustments to be made, to one’s occupation, to one s partner 
in marriage, and to one’s newly founded family. When this 
period is passed the personality is virtually finished. lie qualifies 
the last statement by saying that “some personalities seem to change 

markedly after the age of thirty.” 8 

In criticism it may be readily shown that the personality changes 
as the organism increases in age, though in the nature of the case 
there is no one-to-one correspondence between the two. Actually 
the organism may begin a slow decline at an early age—even in the 

7 Ofy. cit . 9 pp. 147— 14S. 

8 Ibid., p. 143. 
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early twenties if the preference of military authorities for upper teen¬ 
age boys as soldiers is an indication. By middle age the energy’ 
level of the organism is definitely lower, as a rule, than in the earlier 
years; and from that point on, exceptions apart, physical endurance 
steadily declines, chronic ailments of one sort or another appear 
and increase in number; when old age is reached the organism is 
definitely slowed down, and invalidism and disability, partial or 
complete, are the rule. Attention comes to be centered more and 
more on bodily conditions simply because they occasion so much dis¬ 
comfort. With all this the very quality of experience changes. In 
consequence an aged person lives in a different sort of world from 
that of younger people—to the degree, indeed, that an old person 
can scarcely be understood by the young, his own close relatives in¬ 
cluded. 

Outwardlv interests do not appear to change so radically; but in 
realitv thev mean (and therefore are) something different from their 


earlier forms. A distinguished psychologist gives some striking il¬ 
lustrations. “It is perhaps regrettable,” he says, “but it is a fact 
that as we grow older wc become less and less capable of affection. 
The self-sacrifice which old persons often make lies rather in sac¬ 
rificing interests which are growing less interesting. It docs not 
ordinarih lead to expending cncrg\ in others’ behalf. Interests arc 
gradually restricted to food and comfort and to the maintenance 
of old wavs and habits.” u 

Little scientific study has been devoted to change of interests and 
abilities with increasing age. E. S. Thorndike conducted an in¬ 
vestigation of the ability to learn in relation to age. Ability is of 
course the development of inborn capacity through training and 
experience. Even so. Thorndike’s findings throw considerable light 
on the age factor in personality make-up and, incidentally, dis¬ 
credits some traditional notions on the subject. He reported that 
the peak ability to learn is “probably located at some point between 
20 and 2^”; furthermore, “ages 2^ to 42 arc superior to childhood, 
and equal or superior to early adolescence (14 to 18), in general 
abilitv to learn.” But at about ^5 “the net result of changes in 


» K. K Guthrie, The Psychology of Human Conflict. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. 193S. p. 224 
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general energy, interest in one’s work, and ability to improve is a 
regression in achievement.” 10 

Age differences in men’s interests have been investigated by E. K. 
Strong, Jr. 11 He recorded and analyzed the “likes” and “dislikes” 
as well as indifferences of various age groups concerning a large 
number of “items.” Some significant illustrations may be taken 
from the percentages of men aged 25 and 55, respectively, who 
“liked” various items falling in the categories of “amusements,” 
“activities,” and “peculiarities of people.” 


Table X. Percentages of Males Aged 25 
and 55 Liking Specified Items 



Item 

Age 25: 
per cent liking 

Age 55 : 
per cent liking 


Driving an automobile 

88 

/ 


Bridge 

b3 

3 1 


Observing birds ( nature study) 

39 

5b 


Art galleries 

61 

78 


Sporting pages 

66 

34 


Symphony concerts 

67 

66 


Cabinet making 

-> 

3 1 


Handling horses 

4 2 

5' 


Raising flowers and vegetables 

33 

5 1 


Organizing a play 

3 1 

17 


Entertaining others 

44 

3 6 


Raising money for a charity 

20 

31 


Emotional people 

28 



Talkative people 

16 

>3 


Religious people 

35 

47 


Cautious people 

2 2 

43 

_________ 

Negroes 

1 7 

- > 


These data do not tell 11s too much about the age factor in in¬ 
terests, but they do show that it is an important one. Or. Strong 


10 L. Thorndike et al. p Adult Learning , The Macmillan Company, 

* 9 *^ pp. 131, 

r ! Strong, Jr., Change of Interests With Age, Stanford University 

for <l, 1931, csp. pp. 182 ff. 


New York, 
Press. Stan- 
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in this study did not investigate the intensity of interests nor their 
specific qualities. There is reason to believe that if these were 
studied the change of interests with age would prove more radical 

and extensive. 

Associated with age differences in traits and interests are differ¬ 
ences in culture. These, like all phases of personality, have cultural 
components. Interests in sport, literature, and other forms of art 
offer obvious examples. So marked are cultural differences between 
widely separated age groups that we are justified in speaking of age 
subcultures. The ideas, feelings, and activities of early childhood, 
adolescence, full maturity, and old age are radically different, though 
they are continuous with one another and have many elements in 
common. These subcultures are in a measure autonomous. The 
cultures are applied by the several groups largely on their own initia¬ 
tive and are transmitted from member to member through informal 
processes of education and imitation. Thus it is with the games of 
childhood, the techniques of “dating” on the part of adolescents, 
and so with other age groups. 

With the growing number of aged persons in our society, their 
problems of adjustment are assuming great importance. The ur¬ 
banization and mobility of the population complicate these prob¬ 
lems. When a rural economy predominated, aging members of a 
family group were provided for on the family farm without too much 
difficulty for the younger members. But this is not true of the 
typical urban milieu, when living quarters are often cramped and 
the problem of interesting the aged person is quite difficult. This 
situation calls for more extensive studies of the upper age groups, 
their attitudes, interests, and needs. 

PROCESSES OF PERSONALITY GROWTH 

Personality development is bound up with the complex and 
ever-changing situations that affect everyone. The individual’s own 
characters and capacities are at the center of the growth processes, 
but no less essential are the human and nonhuman components of 
his changing environments. Before proceeding to our main prob¬ 
lems it may be well to show with the aid of illustrations how these 

* 

factors figure in personality growth. 
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Primary Factors 

Under this head are geographic (or “natural") environments; 
hereditary structures, functions, and capacities of the organism; 
culture traits and patterns. Previous discussions have indicated how 
the individual’s life in a particular geographic environment and the 
nature of his interactions with that environment arc fundamental 
in building up his world of experience, together with the associated 
skills, ideas, attitudes, and interests. The story of Peter Blackman 
offers specific illustrations. 

The hereditary basis of personality growth is recognized by all 
scientific students, but some phases of heredity figure little in their 
discussions, particularly the various classes of sense perception and 
the functions of the imagination. Obviously, the major forms of 
sensation—sight, hearing, touch, taste, temperature, sex. pain, and 
so on—bulk very large in the growth process, as they do in our 
everyday experience. This fact is highlighted by the predicament 
of the blind and the deaf. Their worlds of experience are different 
in kind from those of other people. Again, many persons find their 
vocations (with all their import for personality development) in 
specialized activity in some field of sensory experience—for example, 
painters, sculptors, and musicians. Special innate capacities are of 
course essential to the more successful careers in such fields. 

The role of imagination is perhaps equally crucial. \\ hile it 
derives largely from sense perceptions and the accruing memories, 
the imagination also feeds on communication with others—both 
person-to-person and mass-communication contacts. 1 he content 
of all such communication must be registered in t he imagination to 
be understood. In this broad sense imagination is as basic in social 
life as action itself. The greater part of our problems are “worked 
out in our heads," although the validity of our solutions—except 
for purely abstract problems—must be tested in action. But im¬ 
portant as problem-solving is, it is only one function of the imagina¬ 
tion. Conscious experience is composed of mcmor\ images and 
reveries as well as the more logical processes of reflective thought. 

Mas* Communications 

Since the invention of the printing press, communications to 
large groups of people have played an increasingly important role. 
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The printed page, the radio, and the motion picture are now the 
principal media of mass communication. They are so basic in a 
civilization such as ours, their influence on everybody so pervasive, 
that it is scarcely possible to overestimate their effects on personality 

development. 

The nature and depth of these influences vary enormously from 
one individual to another. At one extreme are those whose de¬ 
velopment is affected more by books than by living persons; at the 
other extreme are many who read so poorly that they cannot under¬ 
stand an ordinary newspaper. The celebrated novelist, Edith 
Wharton, is an example of the first extreme. Her father’s library 
by her own account had the leading share in her growth. . . the 
dead,” she writes, “were my most living companions. I was a 
healthy little girl who loved riding, swimming and romping; yet 
no chiidren of my own age, and none even among the nearest of my 
grown-ups, were as close to me as the great voices that spoke to me 
from books. Whenever I try to recall my childhood it is in my 

father’s library that it comes to life.” 12 

We have in this case major processes of personality development. 
1 low typical it may be we do not know; but to all appearances books, 
journals, and newspapers play a comparable though not so dominant 
a role in the lives of a majority of the population. Parallel state¬ 
ments, duly qualified, apply to radio and motion pictures. 


Groups. Communities. Publics 

The personnel of the social situations in and through which an 
individual grows is a cardinal factor in his development. This fact, 
as applied to primary groups, was made abundantly clear by the late 
Charles Horton Cooley. Among the more important of these are 
the family group, play, school, and occupational groups, also re¬ 
ligious groups, in addition to one’s group of friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. The secondary groups—mediated by long-distance com¬ 
munications, including printed publications, radio programs, and 
postal services—have assumed ever-increasing importance with the 
development of modern civilization. So have the intermediate 
groups—federations of primary groups—as exemplified in the scout- 

12 Edith Wharton. A Backward Glance , D. Applcton-Ccntury Company, Inc., 
New York, 1934, pp- 64, 69. Courtesy of Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc., New York. 
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ing organizations and the women’s clubs, to give only two examples. 
Related to the secondary groups arc special publics of great variety 
and extent, made up of people having a common interest such as a 
hobby, sport, or radio program. Finally, there arc the different 
communities—local, regional, national, and even international—of 
which the individual is a member. 

In and through these multitudinous personnel structures the 
processes of personality development are channeled. The result 
for a particular individual depends on his contributions to and 
participation in these various groupings, and also on the correspond¬ 
ing contributions and participations of fellow members. The 
standards, purposes, and types of interaction within a group 
measure the quality of its influence. The individualities of these 
human groupings, and of their individual members, arc among the 
greatest and subtlest of influences on personality development. 

Group influences and differentials in the growth of personality 
arc considered in the chapter immediately following; here it will 
suffice to point out that these various personnel relations are closch 
identified with the processes of the individual’s development. Wc 
turn now to the central growth processes themselves. 


Learning and Personality 

Apart from the maturation and decline identified with the life 
cycle, personality development assumes the form of learning —learn¬ 
ing defined as the acquisition of skills, attitudes, ideas, and interests. 
Hie processes involved are extremely complex, so that the discussion 
here must be confined to fundamentals. 

Types of learning distinguished by contemporary psychology in 
elude: ( 1 ) 1'rial-and-error learning . or the more or less random 
manipulation of a problem situation—such as a mechanical puzzle— 
u »til the correct solution is hit upon. ( 2 ) l earning known as 
the conditioned response, in which the original stimulus to act is 
associated with a different stimulus, which then serves as a cue to 
the given act. Pavlov in a classic experiment conditioned dogs to 
salivate on the ringing of a bell even when there was no food 
present. In man’s case a vast number of words and other symbols 
cross, and the like) have become so associated with persons, 
°bjects, situations, acts, or ideas that they serve as cues to thought 
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or action in the absence of the original stimuli. (3) Configura¬ 
tional learning (advanced by the Gestalt school), or the direct 
perception of the pattern and component relations of a complex 
whole. Closely related to this is learning through insight, illus¬ 
trated on the lower animal level by a chimpanzee’s fitting together 
two sticks to reach food otherwise unobtainable (observed by Koh¬ 
ler). (4)Symbolic learning , that is, learning through the manipula¬ 
tion of symbols, as in the solution of a mathematical problem. 
Where overt action is involved, learning of this type is tested and 
completed through action itself. 

But the learning process is more complex than a bare statement 
of types would indicate. It is a kind of action, and to attain its goal 
it must be motivated, directed, and rewarded. In technical terms, 
there must be stimulus, cue, response, and reward. Successful 
acts tend to be repeated and give rise to appropriate habits and 
attitudes. Unsuccessful acts—those terminating in punishment or 
no reward—tend not to be repeated and therefore not to generate 
habits or positive attitudes. 13 

Stimuli to action are identified with primary and secondary drives. 
Tastes for particular foods are rated as secondary drives, in contrast 
to the primary drive of hunger. Miller and Dollard apparently 
recognize no acquired drives higher than the second degree, but 
drives of money-making, scholarship, and enhancement of social 
status are of a higher degree of complexity than the secondary 
drives. 

Cues are simply indications pointing to an appropriate response 
or some further stage of a response already in progress. They are 
the signs proved by experience to be reliable indicators of action. 
Random illustrations arc a bell marking the end of a class period; 
a poor grade on a quiz indicating some sort of compensatory re¬ 
sponse; an actor in a play taking his cue from the lines of the pre¬ 
ceding actor. Ordinary speech is replete with cues for action, 
leading to overt behavior or a verbal response on the part of the 
listener. 

Rewards (and punishments) increase in complexity along with 

13 The discussion at this point is based on C. L. Hull, Principles of Behavior, 
D. Applcton-Century Company, New York, 1943 ; also Neal E. Miller and John Dol¬ 
lard, Social Learning and Imitation, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1941 . 
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stimuli, cues, and responses themselves. Success in money-making, 
recognition of a scholarly work, advancement in one’s job, and 
attainment of a higher social status are significant examples in our 
society. 

To summarize, the learner “must want something, notice some¬ 
thing, do something and get something” (Miller and Dollard). 
Cumulative learnings in such a complex culture as ours continually 
modify and complicate the wants, the noticings, the doings, and 
the gettings. 


Imitation 

While maintaining a certain independence and individuality, t lie 
average person adopts as his own the ways, the ideas, the attitudes, 
and the values of his society. Social philosophers hav e speculated for 
generations about the nature and origin of the seemingly irresistible 
force termed imitation. It is now generally agreed that we arc not 
impelled by hereditary make-up to imitate our fellows, but that 
imitative behavior arises in the course of development itself, be¬ 
ginning in early childhood. It is also recognized that there are 
various types and origins of imitative behavior. 

Miller and Dollard distinguish two general forms of imitation: 

(1) Matched-dependent behavior, and (2) copying. “In matched- 
dependent behavior, the leader is able to read the relevant environ¬ 
mental cues, but the follower is not; the latter must depend upon 
the leader for the signal as to what act is to be performed and 
where and when. . . . The copier must slow 1\ bring his response to 
approximate that of a model and must know, when he has done so. 
that his act is an acceptable reproduction of the model act. ’ 11 

In the first type parents, teachers, or others with prestige or au¬ 
thority serve as the leaders. In effect, theysavto their followers, "do 
as 1 say, not as I do”; but they also serve mam of then followers as 
models for copying behavior. 

In our society at least four classes of persons are imitated In others 
as followers or as copiers: “(1) Superiors in an age-grade hierarchy, 

(2) superiors in a hierarchy of social status. ( superiors in an in- 
tc ligencc ranking system, (4) superior technicians m am held. 


14 

ia 


Op cit., p. 11. Courtesy of Yale University Press, 
p. 183. 
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These hierarchical systems of subordinates and superordinates are 
not mutually exclusive but are intertwined in many ways. 

The pressure to conform and to imitate is so great and continuous 
that an acquired drive of imitativeness is developed. ‘‘Individuals 
are likely to be punished for deviating too far from the behavior of the 
rest of the group, and to be rewarded for conforming . . . being 
different tends to elicit anxiety and being the same, to bring relief; 
an acquired motivation to conform, or copy, is established.” 10 

Suggestion and suggestibility arc closely related to imitation and 
imitativeness. As defined by Kimball Young, suggestion is “the ‘im¬ 
planting’ of an idea in the mind of another so that the latter accepts 
this idea as ‘true’ and suggestibility is “the disposition to follow 
suggestions,” which “rests on effects of past learning and the nature 
of the stimuli.” These are basic processes in advertising, propa¬ 
ganda, and much of what passes for education. They are therefore 
powerful influences in the formation of wants, attitudes, and ideals. 

Sympathy is feeling with, or imitating the feelings of, others. It 
depends on power of the imagination, on one's background of 
knowledge and understanding, on the conditions of the given situa¬ 
tion. “Broad sympathies” duly disciplined, and especially the ca¬ 
pacity to understand the feelings of others, are to be reckoned as per- 
sonalitv assets. 

Role-taking 

The late George I I. Mead demonstrated the central functions of 
role-taking in development of the self. 17 This somewhat technical 
term could be freely translated as the imaginative production of 
parts, or roles, attributed to other persons. It is a “natural,” spon¬ 
taneous process of self-education on the part of the child. After 
some facility in speech has been attained the child engages vigor¬ 
ously in role-taking, or make-believe, in which roles of persons he 
has observed arc enacted, including the roles of parents and others 
toward himself. He thus becomes aware of himself as a person 
distinct from others, and senses the attitudes and feelings of those 
about him. Thus he not only explores his social environment but 
comes to accept the standards and attitudes of those closest to him, 

10 Miller and Dollard, op. cit., pp. 162-63. 

17 George II. Mead, Mind, Self and Society, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1934, and other works. 
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notably parents and older siblings. He is an assiduous copier of 
their conduct. 

This process of role-taking may be illustrated from Edith Whar¬ 
ton's account of her childhood. “I cannot remember the time.” 
she says, “when I did not want to ‘make up’ stories. . . . The call 
came regularly and imperiously.” Whatever the circumstances, she 
had to “obey the furious Muse.” After acquiring a formula for 
“making up,” as she called it, the process was intensified. Learning 
to read fed this passion until it became a frenzy. “When the grown¬ 
ups were out,” she writes, “and Doylcy safe with her sewing, I had 
the field to myself; and I still feel the rapture (greater than any I 
have ever known in writing) of pouring forth undisturbed the tire¬ 
less torrent of my stories.” Iler talcs, she recalls, were about what 
she regarded as “real people,” grown-ups “resembling in appearance 
and habits my family and their friends, and caught in the same 
daily coil of ‘things that might have happened.' ” ,s 

This instance is doubtless not very typical, yet it may be accepted 
as one example at least of the role-taking, or make-believe, so 
characteristic of children. Similar processes are very common in 
later years. This is quite obvious in the case of games. The 
basketball or football player enacts in imagination tlie moves likelv 
to be made by both teammates and opponents, thus preparing him¬ 
self for his own moves. We see something similar in speculation 
on the stock market, in the strategv of warfare, in the conduct of 
diplomacy, in any intricate interplay between two or more persons 
having certain goals in view. 

Exploration and Experimentation 

Role-taking is a special kind of experimentation. 1 he child, 
generally speaking, is an assiduous explorer of his environment 
a nd is continually experimenting with environmental conditions, 
^hat he learns in this way is supplemented through his personal 
inquiries of parents and others about him. I hese are his ways of 
uilding up a world of experience identified with his growing per¬ 
sonality. Instruction and imitation enter into the piocess. but the 
growing child's own actions, under the impulsion ol exploratory, 
activity, and other drives, is the more fundamcnt.il. I his activity 

Ldith Wharton, of), cit., pp. 33-35, 42-43. 
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has in it a significant creative element. During this stage of growth 
what the child is able to make of his environment, together with the 
skills acquired and ideas developed, is of vital importance. 

For this reason the child needs a rich, stimulating, challenging 
environment—one that supplies abundant opportunities for in¬ 
teresting activities. Peter Blackman's home farm and neighbor¬ 
hood was such an environment, despite its shortcomings. To cite 
a quite different example, the purchase of a piano by an urban 
family offered an unsuspected opportunity for creative self- 
expression to the young son who had been vainly trying to cultivate 
an interest in the clarinet. Such examples could be multiplied in¬ 
definitely. 


SPECIAL PROCESSES 

The forms of social interaction described in Part Five are obviously 
involved in personality development. Competition is especially 
pronounced in American life. Competition for wealth, vocational 
advancement, and social status is seen on all sides. On college 
campuses competition is very evident in dating, in extracurricular 
activities, and in the quest for grades. 

Conflict likewise is quite common, beginning with the family 
circle and embracing larger groups until wc reach its most far- 
reaching forms in industrial, political, and international conflicts. 
Accommodation, both the coordinate and the subordinate- 
superordinate forms, represents the adjustment and in many in¬ 
stances the elimination of conflict. 

Cooperation and assimilation arc quite as conspicuous in the de¬ 
velopment of personality. There is of necessity cooperation in the 
family circle in bringing up a child; and the child, willy nilly, must 
fit into the structure and routine of family life. Fundamentally 
the process is one of cooperation, but it largely assumes the form of 
imitation. 

Assimilation, in turn, is both a process and a result of develop¬ 
ment. Coining to share the attitudes, interests, and values of one's 
social groups and of society at large is the essence of assimilation. 
It is identified with learning in the comprehensive sense. 

Processes more specialized, yet related to the major forms of 
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social interaction, include, among others, identification, rationaliza¬ 
tion, projection, compensation, and social expectancy. 


Identification 

Identifying oneself in one’s actions and sentiments with a close 
relative, a leader, or some ideal image of the self is a universal process 
of personality development. The earliest identifications arc 
usually with one’s parents or older siblings. Later identifications 
may be with a gang or club leader, a teacher, a minister, a labor, 
business, farm, or political leader. These identifications arc the 
basis of much imitation of both the matched-dependent and the 
copying varieties. Counterparts in the “inner life” arc cherished 
loyalties, convictions, and working ideals. Identification is also a 
prominent feature of role-taking, discussed in a previous section. 


Rationalization 

Galsworthy said that a person cannot live without a secret sense 
of his importance in the scheme of things. I Iowcvcr that may be, 
one must think pretty well of oneself or life becomes intolerable. 
Rationalization is one of the processes by which this is done. It 
consists, someone has remarked, of giving “good reasons instead 
of the real reasons for one’s more questionable acts. A student may 
go to the movie instead of doing his homework and justify his act 
on the ground that he is fatigued and needs relaxation and that class 
assignments are not too important am way. Almost any dubious 
practice in business or politics may similarly be justified on the 
ground that others engage in it, too, that one must do his getting 
while the getting is good,” and so on. 

Much rationalization is said to be subconscious, or unconscious, 
which is doubtless true; but much of it, cspecialK its verbalization, 
is recognized by the rationalizer for what it is. l ather way. a great 
deal of rationalization is inevitable and not a little of it essential. 
Dangers lie in gross deception of oneself or others, where the situa¬ 
tion demands that facts be faced and conduct governed aecoidingly. 

Projection 

At least three varieties of this process may be distinguished. One 
variety might be regarded as a special type of rationalization. In this 
type the projector blames his failures or misdeeds on somebody else. 
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or on fate or circumstance, as when a mother may blame her in¬ 
ability to discipline her child on the child’s paternal inheritance or 
on lack of cooperation by the father. This variety of projection is 
very common, for it serves the psychological function of confining 
self-blame to tolerable limits; it carries the same dangers, however, 
as the kindred form of rationalization. 

A second variety attributes to others the attitudes, sentiments, 
and values held by oneself. We inevitably tend to judge other 
persons by ourselves; we find it difficult to believe, for example, 
that they are motivated by finer standards and ideals than our own. 
(It is not so difficult to believe them less worthy than ourselves.) 
This gives rise to countless misunderstandings, but the psychological 
difficulties of minimizing its influence are very great. 

A third variety is an attempt to impose on others one’s own 
thwarted ambitions, thus deriving a vicarious satisfaction from their 
achievements. This is most commonly found in the family circle. 
A father frustrated in his early ambition to become a physician may 
insist that his son go in for a medical career; or a parent, denied a 
college education, requires his children to go to college even though 
they may be unsuited to this type of education. Projection of this 
variety is often harmful in its consequences. 

Compensation 

One’s ambitions for achievement and recognition are often 
doomed to defeat because the necessary capacity or'opportunity 
is wanting. Compensation in such cases is a substitutional re¬ 
sponse. A college youth may be unable because of his physique 
to realize athletic ambitions, and turn to other forms of extra¬ 
curricular activity or to scholarship as a means of winning recog¬ 
nition. Similarly, a man or woman lacking the personal charm to 
win the popularity he or she craves may cultivate an art or other 
a source of compensatory satisfactions. 

In a broad sense, this is one of the commoner processes of per¬ 
sonal adjustment. No one can have his first choices in all things 
and few can have them in most things. Learning to accept second 
or c\cn less desirable choices is one of life’s most essential lessons. 

Like other processes of adjustment, this one can be carried to 
an extreme, known technically as overcompensation. “Thus the 
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‘little man’ with the loud voice,” writes Kimball Young, “who 
speaks up on every occasion, who is strong for ‘rights,’ and who 
struts and preens himself in the public eye, who is fearsome lest he 
not be accorded the ‘proper’ social prestige—this sort of person is 
likely enough a case of overcompensation.” 18 

Social Expectancy 

Young has emphasized the role of social expectation in shaping 
personality development. Social expectancy by itself is a kind of 
pressure; the pressure and the response to it constitute a form of 
social interaction. Established social groups and society at large 
set up standards of conduct to which their members are expected 
to conform. The individual himself comes to accept these stand¬ 
ards as his own and, with due allowance for exceptions, attempts to 
live up to them. Violations are punished in various ways, while 
conformity is rewarded by social approval. 

Examples are perhaps superfluous. A married man is expected 
to support his family, a mother to care for her children. A physician 
is expected by fellow physicians and the public to conform to the 
code of his profession. All arc expected to abide by the mores , 
although violations are very common. Expectancy is particularly 

influential in the family circle. Children tend to do what their 

* 

parents expect them to. 

Like the others, this process has its drawbacks. Parents may set 
too high a standard for a child—in the matter of school “marks,” for 
instance—or one too low for the child’s own capacities. Similarly 
with society at large. It expects too much of most persons in cer¬ 
tain directions—the acquisition of wealth, for instance—and too 
little in other directions, as in the practice of citizenship. The con¬ 
nection between social expectancy and imitative behavior should be 
obvious. 


EMOTIONAL ASPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT 

Feelings and emotions are involved in all phases of personality 
development. Drives, both primary and acquired, have affective 
components. Any culture embraces innumerable emotions and 

,w Kimball Yount', Personality and Problems of Adjustment, !•'. S. Crofts and 
Company, New York, p. i 19. 
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sentiments which are learned along with other aspects of culture. 
Among those of our own society are romantic love, patriotic senti¬ 
ment, fear of economic insecurity, and indignation at cruelty to 
animals. Indeed, virtually all the common emotions and senti¬ 
ments of a society are an integral part of its culture patterns. Par¬ 
tial exceptions arc found in some of the primary drives—sex, hunger, 
thirst, for example—whose emotional components are modifiable 
only to a limited degree. 

Attitudes, interests, and schemes of life include feelings and 
emotions as basic elements along with ideas and activities. In the 
nurture of attitudes and interests, therefore, the educational process 
is to be focused on the feeling side equally with the thought and 
action sides. Cultivation of feelings and emotions is no less vital 
than the acquisition of bodily and mental skills. 

The emotional development of the child is of critical importance. 
There is an immense literature on the subject, and many problems 
are being investigated. But there is agreement as to certain essen¬ 
tials. 

For one thing, affection and appreciation are as necessary as food 
and hygiene in the normal development of the child. The un¬ 
loved, unwanted child is not only a pitiable object in itself, but is 
almost certain to be badly maladjusted as an adult. Because of this 
the community through its social and educational agencies is giving 
increasing attention to the “rejected” child, attempting in various 
ways to meet his great need, even placing him, where necessary, 
with foster parents who can give him affectionate care. 

It is agreed that the infant and younger child require affectionate 
handling, though just how much can hardly be made a matter of 

. cars ago a foundling hospital in an Eastern city was 
concerned over a very high death rate among its charges. Improve- 

. gicnc were of little avail: the babies kept dying. 
Then the expedient was tried of having the little ones liberally 

cuddled by the nurses, with a marked reduction in the death rate as a 
result. 

But like most good things this too can be overdone. Antici¬ 
pating and hastening to meet all the child’s wants, oversolicitude 
as to his well-being, and overprotcction—these make him overly 
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dependent, stifle his initiative, and obstruct the development of 
orderly, responsible behavior. The end result may be an inade¬ 
quate, emotionally immature personality. 

Domination of the child by a parent or parent substitute is un¬ 
wholesome for a different reason. At best, the child must gradually 

be fitted into the structure of his family life. He must therefore 

* 

do a lot of imitating, a lot of conforming, much of it running counter 
to his impulse of the moment. But this needs offsetting by leaving 
the child a wide range of uninhibited activity, so that his exploring 
and experimenting tendencies may have adequate outlets. In 
urban homes particularly a suitable environment lias to be planned; 
and home environments are increasingly supplemented by com¬ 
munity agencies, especially by schools and play centers. 

Again, parental example is of the first importance in the inculca¬ 
tion of desirable traits and attitudes. Truthfulness, cooperativc- 
ness, courtesy, tolerance, and like traits (or their opposites) are 
“caught" from parents much more than they can be taught by 
them. The nature and scope of fear responses on the child’s part 
are similarly learned, as was dramatically illustrated in the bombing 
of London homes during the recent war; the children tended 
strongly to react—with fear or calmness—as did their parents. A 
problem-solving ability and attitude in what would otherwise be 
fearsome situations can be built up in the child through both pre¬ 


cept and example (Shaffer). 

The feeling and emotional sides of experience change and develop 
throughout life, as is pretty obvious. During adolescence there is 
a process of psychological weaning from home and parents; a spirit 
of independence (sometimes of revolt) emerges; interest in a life- 
career grows, the opposite sex assumes an undreamed-of significance. 

Fears, resentments, and affections change through all later phases 
of the life cycle, owing both to changing circumstances and to 
processes of maturation and decline. Kvcry individual needs the 
secure affection of at least one person, not excepting old people 
whose own capacity for affection may be small. For ever)one the 
richness of his emotional life will reflect the breadth and variety of 
the interests he has nurtured and the human relations he has cul¬ 
tivated. Not only understanding friends but also wise professional 
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counselors can assist the mature or aging personality in coping with 
problems of the emotional life and working out such adjustments 
as may be possible. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Explain the classifications of personality types presented in the text, 
and indicate which ones you have used in characterizing friends and acquaint¬ 
ances. 

2. What is meant by maturation? Give illustrations from your own de¬ 
velopment. 

3. How is the life cycle of the human organism related to personality de¬ 
velopment? By way of illustration compare the attitudes and interests of a 
more or less “typical” old person of your acquaintance and of a young but 
mature person of the same sex. 

q. How arc hereditary, cultural, and geographic factors reflected in person¬ 
ality growth? Illustrate from your own observations. 

5. Show how mass communications affect development of the individual, 
illustrating from your personal experiences. 

6. How do groups, communities, and publics of various kinds affect the 
development of one’s attitudes and interests? Illustrate from your own ob¬ 
servations. 

7. How is learning related to personality development? Give an illustra¬ 
tion for each type of learning mentioned in the text. 

8. Outline Miller and Dollard’s theory of learning and its relation to imi¬ 
tation. Illustrate from your own experience the two general forms of imi¬ 
tation distinguished by these authors; and also the four classes of persons 
that, in different situations, are imitated by others. 

9. Indicate with the aid of illustrations the meaning and social significance 
of (a) suggestion, ( b ) suggestibility, (c) sympathy, and (d) role-taking. 

10. Discuss the role of exploration and experimentation in the child’s de¬ 
velopment and the importance of providing suitable opportunities for these 
activities. 

11 . Show with the aid of illustrations how competition, conflict, coopera¬ 
tion, accommodation, and assimilation arc involved in personality growth, 
especially in this country. 

12. Define and give significant illustrations of (a) identification, ( b ) ra¬ 
tionalization, (c) projection (three varieties), (d) compensation, and ( e) so¬ 
cial expectancy. 

1 v Using appropriate illustrations, discuss the emotional aspects of de¬ 
velopment, bringing out particularly the relation of culture to feelings and 
emotions, the emotional influence of parents on their children, and the 
change of feelings and emotions with age. 
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WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

i- Work out a brief life history of a person whom you know very well, 
showing how the various processes of personality growth are exemplified in 
his development. 

2 . Show in some detail how the life cycle of the human organism has been 
reflected in the changing attitudes and interests of an elderly person with 
whom you are closely acquainted. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Sherman, Mandel, Basic Problems of Behavior, Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York, 1941 . 

Discusses on the basis of clinical and experimental material many of the 
processes considered in this chapter. 

Sutherland, R. L., and J. L. \\ oodward. Introductory Sociology, 2 nd ed., 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1940 . 

The discussion of personality development offers many supplements to and 
illustrations of ideas presented in this chapter. 
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CROUP INFLUENCES AND DIFFERENTIALS 


O . W. Burgess has defined the family as a “group of interacting 
personalities,” and this definition applies equally well to other social 
groups. They are all composed of persons in interaction with one 
another. This is more obvious in primary groups like the family, 
club, or play group than in secondary groups such as a nationwide 
civic organization without local branches; or in intermediate groups 
like a labor union with “locals” that meet more or less regularly. 

Where interaction is effected through long-distance communica¬ 
tions directed by some sort of work staff, the interactions of rank- 

* 

and-file members arc largely channeled through that agency. The 
process is more diffuse and has less of the intensive, give-and-take 
variety than primary-group interactions. 

Just as a group is composed of individual personalities, so one 
might almost say that a personality is composed of group participa¬ 
tions. Wc cannot quite equate the two because a group is more 
than the sum of its members, and an individual is not completely 
absorbed in his group relationships. But given his hereditary 
makeup and the natural environment, the individual develops his 
personality largely through his group contacts. 

1 he kinds of groups in our society are so numerous that the ex¬ 
position must necessarily be limited to the more significant ones. 
A good introduction is provided by studies of four individuals de¬ 
signed particularly to identify influential primary groups in their 
lives. I hesc were all young persons, three of them girls attending 
college, the other a young man without benefit of college education. 
With one exception all are autobiographical sketches. All the “sub¬ 
jects” lived in a comparatively small part of the country and are, 
therefore, not altogether typical of young people living elsewhere. 
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PERSONAL NARRATIVE I 

A girl with a rural background gives a concise exposition of the 
primary groups in her development. 

During my childhood my family, my country-school chums, and my 
school teacher and I were the chief primary groups which influenced my 
ways of thinking. Such mores as monogamy, honesty, respect for one's 
parents, and reverence toward God were a part of my family’s cultural 

basis. Common folkwavs were abided bv; for illustration, we ate three 

* • 

meals a day, my mother kept house, my father worked for monc\ outside 
of the home, and we children went to school. 

Sharing a choice dessert, a new bicycle, or the playroom with mv 
two brothers taught me that one should not be selfish. By having cer¬ 
tain responsibilities given to me, such as keeping my room clean and 
helping with the dishes, I realized that work as well as play was a part 
of life. Thus, my ideals of fair play and respect for others were largely 

influenced bv mv family life. 

* < * 

My attitude toward people was primarily a result of my being a 
member of the country school gang. This primary group was composed 
of farmers’ children, oil-field workers’ children, roustabouts' children, and 
others. Since there were so few of us we all played together and no 
cliques were formed; consequently, I never learned what snobbery was 
during my childhood. Thus were developed my democratic attitudes. 

My country school teacher and 1 formed another important primary 
group during my childhood. Naturally, she influenced my formation 
of beliefs and attitudes by the lessons which she taught me. But she 
influenced my occupational ambitions even more. She was the ideal 
young lady with the ideal job to my childish way of thinking, and I 
longed to be a country school teacher ‘w hen I got big.' 

During my high-school period, my classes and my debate coach and 
I were the primary groups which influenced me most. In general, these 
study classes increased my knowledge and enabled me to acquire more 
broad-minded attitudes. For example, debate taught me that there 
are two sides to a question and a civics class made me realize that there 
is much room for improvement in our government. 

In high school my entire class played a major part in the development 
of my attitudes toward people. When I entered the high school in tow n 
I "as shy and backward. Soon I regarded myself as socially inferior 
to my classmates. It was then that I acquired an industrious attitude 
toward my school work. As a result I gained recognition scholastically . 
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and my ambition changed over to being a high school teacher. Before 
long my classmates accepted me as one of them and elected me to several 
important offices. As a consequence I gained confidence in myself; 
no longer was I bashful and backward. My attitude toward people had 
changed. 

My debate coach and I formed another primary group very important 
in my development. Through his guidance I learned to be a fairly 
good debater. He had much confidence in my ability not only as a 
debater but also as an individual and a student. Consequently my 
ambitions rose even higher. I wanted to be a lawyer or a Congressman. 
My attitude toward education changed. I wanted all that I could 
obtain. My attitude toward people was one of equality. I no longer 
felt inferior as I once had. Thus, this student-teacher friendship was 
very influential in shaping my personality'. 

In my college career thus far bull sessions and my professors and 1 
(as primary' groups) have played a major part in the shaping of my work¬ 
ing ideals, attitudes, and ambitions. But only time can tell which col¬ 
lege groups will prove most influential in my continued development. 

This account calls for little comment. Groups of two are recog¬ 
nized as influential in personality development, which is sometimes 
overlooked in discussions of primary groups. A group of two may 
be called a couple, of which there are many kinds—friends, lovers, 
marriage partners, parent and child, to name only a few. 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE II 

Our second autobiographer is also a girl with a rural background, 
but her sketch differs materially from the first one—an illustration 
of the fact that, despite similar circumstances, no two persons will 
have identical life careers. 

The four primary groups which have contributed most to the forma¬ 
tion of my working ideals, ambitions and attitudes are my family, the 
grade school which I attended, an office staff of which I was a member, 
and a 4-II Club to which I belonged. 

As is true of most young people of my age, my family has probably 
been the most important factor in my development. The traditional 

« is run on a cooperative plan with the father assuming 
the responsibility of providing the necessary funds, the mother assuming 
the role of homemaker, and the children helping both parents as soon 
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as they are old enough to do small tasks. The standard of living of our 
family was set by a not yet modernized farm community. The reason 
I rate my family so high as an influence in my development is that my 
parents’ teaching gave me my lifelong concepts of right and wrong in 
the basic things of life. They taught me ideals of fair play and honesty. 
From my parents I acquired knowledge of the fundamentals of coopera¬ 
tion and learned how to put them into practice in relationships with my 
brother and sister. I learned to accept responsibility and to do things 
for myself without depending on others to help me. 

The second most important primary group in my life was the teacher 
and pupils of the one-room country school which I attended for eight 
years. Having been born on a farm with no close neighbors, these 
students composed my first age and play group. 1 he curriculum of the 
grade school is designed to teach the child the essentials of reading and 
writing that are required in our society and other subjects which are 
necessary before one is able to acquire a higher education. ... I place 
my school companions second in importance on the list of primary 
groups which have affected my life because there I enlarged upon the 
ideas which had been taught by my parents and in association with 
children of my own age put those principles into practice, some for the 
first time. I learned to appreciate the rights of others. My attitude 
toward people of other countries and races was acquired from my 
teacher. 


For more than two years I was a member of a primary group which 
consisted of about fifty office workers. This particular primary group 
was the personnel of one office in the Navy Department headquarters at 
Washington. These people have been one of the most important 
primary groups in my life because it was through associations with them 
that I acquired my ambition to go to college. Seeing people now in 
middle or old age who had started out early in life doing stenographic 
work as I was doing at the time, I realized that I was destined for a 
lifetime of routine work unless I acquired more education. It was 


evident that, with few' exceptions, the college graduate was the one hold¬ 
ing the worthwhile positions. More important, daily contacts with both 
people who had a college education and those who had not made it easy 
to see how much greater enjoyment the person with higher education 
was receiving from life than the one without such education. 

The fourth influential primary group in my life was a q-II Club. 

The Club work is carried on through periodical meetings of the group 
where they receive instructions. These instructions are followed in 
doing some project such as raising livestock, learning to cook or to plant 
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and tend a garden. This is one of the primary groups that have materially 
influenced my life because through many annual competitive events I 
acquired a desire to do my work better than any of the others. I learned 
to follow directions without direct supervision and to accept and over¬ 
come inevitable reverses, as when a drouth caused my garden to dry up. 
I also learned to take an interest in community projects; for instance, one 
our Club undertook was the printing of names on the farmers’ mail 
boxes. 

It may be noted that two of the primary groups considered most 
influential in this case have no counterparts in the groups stressed 
in the first narrative. The decisive role of the work group in shap¬ 
ing outlooks and ambitions is a significant feature of this second case. 
It illustrates the importance of actual work experiences in the process 
of choosing a vocation and with it a general pattern of living. 

PERSONAL NARRATIVE III 

Our third autobiographer proceeds at once to an exposition of 
primary-group influences in her life with scarcely a hint as to her 
early background. Like the others, she puts her family first. 

In addition to the actual transference of ideas from my immediate 

family influence has gone much further and provided 
the foundation for almost all the things that I believe and am. More 
important than the superficial, changing ideas 1 learned, I was taught 
by deeds as well as words fundamentals that enabled me to form 
opinions of my own, often different from those of my family. It seems 
impossible for me to even sketch these fundamentals because they arc 
so deeply embedded in my mental makeup that I am never aware of 
them and even when making a conscious attempt I cannot isolate and 
name them. \\ orking from this foundation that my family gave me 
other primary groups have influenced me greatly. 

At this stage of my development I hold high, as a working ideal, 
some of the Socratic ethics—belief in the unitv of the virtues, belief that 
all wrongdoing is involuntary, and belief that it is better to suffer an in¬ 
justice than to do one. As I have previously indicated, the foundation 
for these ideas came from my family although until study and discussion 
of them in a primary group—a college class— I did not put them in these 
words. My first course in philosophy taught me these ethical concepts 
and made them real to me. These working ideals and others (such as 
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appreciation of music and literature) and consciousness of my own lack 
of knowledge are products of the primary groups that make up the 
school—from elementary grades through the college years—one primary 
group after another, all a part of the over all secondary group constitut¬ 
ing the state educational system. I rate these primary groups so im¬ 
portant because they helped me express the things I began to learn in 
the family; they brought me into contact with other primary groups, 
both organized and unorganized, that also influenced my life; and lastly 
they opened the doors of worlds I would never have found for myself 
because I did not know of their existence. 

I have an ambition that is, I think, perfectly normal, to be married 
and have a family of my own. This ambition, oddly enough, did not 
come directly from my own family influence. It grew from the in¬ 
fluence of a primary group that was and is my immediate circle of 
friends—all in general and of course one boy in particular. I recognize 
this primary group of friends as being important because of the change 
in mv attitude and ambition that it made. Mv previous idea of pursuing 
a career of my own, the success of which was to be found in material 


gain, gave way to the one held by the friends of this primary group 
This is only one example of the important influence exerted by this 
group; for the opinions and beliefs held by your friends reach every 
phase of your life. 

My attitude toward Negroes offers a further example. At present 
there is no doubt in my mind that this group of people has been dis¬ 
criminated against, persecuted, and harried with malice and prejudice 
on every hand. I have not always had this attitude, but both my old 
and my new attitude were shaped by primary groups. My disdain and 
ignorance of what I now think to be the actual situation I learned from 
the primary groups that were my family, my local school, and my old 
circle of friends. The new attitude, the basis for which I maintain was 


taught by my family, I learned here at the University. The first group 
to bring the real situation to my attention was a group of people I met 
in the University YAV.C.A. Their intelligent observation and concern 
soon changed my point of view. 'This Y.W. group has been quite in¬ 
fluential in my development because by finding sincere people who are 
actually putting Christianity into practice I acquired a new respect for the 
Christian ethics, which has brought about changes in my attitudes and 
working ideals. 


Note, again, the dissimilarities as well as similarities of the 
primary-group influences in the life of this young woman and those 
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in the two preceding cases. Her account brings out particularly 
well the succession and interrelatedness of primary groups them¬ 
selves as dominant forces in personality development. In the case 
of the schools we have an ordered, progressive series of groups. 
The sketch also brings out the importance of groups of friends— 
sometimes called cliques or congeniality groups—in the formation of 
attitudes and interests. In this case the plan for the whole life 
career was changed through such an influence. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Our fourth and final sketch was prepared not by the subject 
himself but by a close acquaintance. 1 The locale is a farming vil¬ 
lage in a Western state, a comparative rarity in this country. 

Aloysius [as his biographer calls him] is an emotionally well-balanced 
personality characterized by such traits as affability, cooperativencss, 
generosity, and humor. He is a healthy young human of average intel 
ligence who often finds the complexities of modern American societs 
more amusing than distressing. 

Aloysius was christened in St. Joseph’s Church at H- in the 

spring of 1923. His parents were second-generation wheat farmers of 
Gennan-Russian lineage, whose culture patterns were a mixture of traits 
from eightccnth-ccnturv German, nineteenth-century Russian, and 
twentieth-century American civilizations. This background is of ex¬ 
ceptional importance in Aloysius’ development and a brief sketch of it 
may be given. 

Aloysius’ grandfather had emigrated to the United States in the 
i8So’s, along with several thousand others of his European community, 
when the Czar in his infinite wisdom issued a decree making military 
sen ice compulsory for his German-speaking subjects. They settled in 
western Kansas in small agricultural villages, and promptly began to 
recreate the pattern of life they had known in Russia. Being peasants 
they were loath to modify their culture patterns, and their adjustment to 
life in the new situation is an excellent example of the way in which a 
people can modify the physical environment to suit their notions of good 
living and how the environment in turn can modify their ideas. An 
illustration will suggest the great difference between the cultural heritage 
of the personality I am analyzing and the General Electric, General 

1 Mr. Robert R. Witt, instructor at the University of Kansas. 
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Motors, and General Foods background of most Americans. In Russia 
most of these people had lived on estates of the feudal nobility in small 
villages, going out each day to work in the fields. They had practiced 
strip farming. In western Kansas there was no nobility and the physical 
environment made large farms absolutely necessary, and consequently 
some of the culture traits associated with strip farming disappeared, but 
the custom of living in villages and not on the farms has tended to 
persist. I think it can be said that the family into which Aloysius was 
born still had more in common with the European peasant than with the 
typical American farmer. 

Aloysius was the fifth in a family of thirteen children and it was 
within this culture-bearing group that he learned many of the socially 
acceptable ways in which to solve the problems of living. In infancy 
the child received care from his mother, father, and other members of 
the family that differed little from the care generally given to infants in 
our society’. Perhaps there was a more obvious show of affection on the 
part of the family members and of course he was not bottle-fed, but 
otherwise there was little difference in the treatment he received. The 
baby was welcomed and loved and not in any sense regarded as just 
another factor lowering his parents’ standard of living. Babies in this 
community seemed more important than Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
clothes. Sunbeam Mixmasters, and I loos er vacuum cleaners. 

In Aloysius’ early training in the family group the mother played an 
important role, but by no means so important a role as does the mother 
in a small, modern American family. She could not. for by the time one 
baby had been weaned a new baby was scheduled to arrive and there¬ 
fore this hard-working mother had little time to create problem children. 
All members of the family operated as a unit to educate one another. 
The older children with the father and mother taught and cared for the 
younger members of the family. 

Much of Aloysius’ cooperativeness and ease in getting along with 
people may be traced to tins early family conditioning. Each member 
of the family contributed in nianv wavs to the totality of the family 
me. Each had a job to do and felt important in doing it. By way of 
illustration I might describe the family activities on a typical Saturday 
of the winter season. Aloysius was eleven years old. lie, his father, 
and brothers would do the farm chores such as repairing machinery, 
shoeing a horse, and cleaning the barn. His mother and sisters would 
care for the younger children, bake bread, and prepare special German 
Russian foods, besides churning milk, making wax to polish the floors, 
and similar tasks. This type of family life, although it would be con- 
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sidered primitive by most modern Americans, did give Aloysius and the 
other children a feeling that they were making a genuine contribution 
to the successful functioning of the group. The prevailing spirit was one 
of cooperation and security. 

As Aloysius entered adolescence, sex of course became important, 
but the so-called facts of life were no secret to him. His father, mother, 
and older brothers taught him the sex norms of the German-Russian 
community. He was taught that sex relations outside wedlock were 
sinful, but (in effect) one of the most easily forgiven of sins. His general 
relations with girls were of the easy, familiar variety’, and he did not go 
through the awkward emotional period when most boys are trying to find 
a way of getting along with girls. His attitudes were definitely the result 
of his early childhood conditioning; for example, when his parents went 
to a German dance the whole family went along and the children old 
enough to walk danced, too. 

Another important primary group in Aloysius’ life was the school. 
It was here that lie learned to speak, read, and write English. (German 
was spoken in his home.) He attended a Roman Catholic parochial 
school and his teachers were all nuns. Later, during the first years of 
his adolescence, Aloysius attended a small Catholic military’ academy 
whose teachers were all priests. It was in these schools that he learned 
the three R’s and the Catholic catechism—the latter being most 
emphasized. lie learned also the Catholic views on social problems. 
However, the most important part of his education was not in the class¬ 
room but on the playground. Through play in the school yard his 
home conditioning that had led to his good social adjustment was 
strengthened. The school would have contributed more to Aloysius’ 
development had it not been for the poor quality of the instruction. 
The school did, nonetheless, succeed in establishing in him an un¬ 
shakable faith in the validity of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Church and school worked together in creating this implicit faith 
in the Catholic Church. The Church demanded, and Aloysius has 
always given, outward obedience to the Church’s teachings. Frankly, 
he did not understand, and made no attempt to understand, what the 
Catholic religion really meant. The Catholic Church was a great con¬ 
venience, however, for whenever he committed some act he felt to be 
morally wrong the priest was at hand to promise God's forgiveness. 
Aloysius was essentially amoral in many social acts that would have 
caused emotional tensions in his Protestant counterpart; and the Church 
exercised the function of granting him forgiveness whenever he de- 
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parted from the straight and narrow path, thus enabling him to resolve 
his emotional tensions. 


Aloysius’ development differs radically from the respective de¬ 
velopments of the three college girls, owing largely to dissimilarities 
of the cultural patterns and of the dominant primarv groups. All 
agree in the primacy of the family in development, and after that 
the school. Though not figuring in some of the sketches, it is cer¬ 
tain that play groups and informal circles of friends were quite 
influential in all cases. We arc less certain about couples and re¬ 
ligious groups as dominant influences, but we know that they arc 
very important in many if not most people's lives. 

These sketches arc all of young people in their late teens or early 
twenties. Primary groups in adult life therefore scarcely entered 
the picture, although a work group in one ease and religious groups 
in two cases point in that direction. The central groups for adults 
are their own conjugal families, their occupational groups, their 
friends or neighbors, and often one or more specialized-interest 


groups such as a social club or a civic organization. 

1 he sketches may have given somewhat idealized pictures of 
their subjects’ life careers, though no serious distortion is apparent 
on the surface. They are not altogether representative of this age 
group, however, for no badly frustrated or emotionally insecure 


person is included, nor any member of a repressed minority group— 
and these arc important categories in our society. 

1 he sketches indicate reasonably well the influences and differ¬ 
entials in personality development, of couples, congeniality groups, 
and family, educational, and religious groups. The diversities in 
any of these categories arc of course greater than the life-history 
materials would suggest and so, accordingly, arc the group partici¬ 
pations shaping individual careers. 

Wc turn now to groups of persons identified with occupation, 
social status, sex, race, and nation. In the modern world these are 


among the most powerful factors in personality development and the 
m°st potent of differentiating influences. 
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OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation for the adult corresponds roughly to school for the 
young. It has been said that a person becomes what he does, and 
a major share of adult doing is identified with occupation. We 
know comparatively little about the influences on personality de¬ 
velopment of the thousands of specialized occupations in our 

economy. 2 But some things we do know. 

One is that relatively the numbers of both skilled and unskilled 
workers are decreasing and the number of the semiskilled or slightly 
skilled is increasing. This is because mass production is extended 
to one field after another and the great bulk of workers in mass- 
production industries arc engaged in routine, repetitive operations, 
'fhis large and growing class of slightly skilled workers require no 
special vocational preparation except a few days’ or weeks’ training 


on the job. 

As a rule, the acquisition and application of high-grade skills is a 
satisfying experience; it obviously represents a cultivation of the per¬ 
sonality such as the unskilled or slightly skilled worker cannot claim. 
Repetitive, routine work, however, may be well suited to persons of 
comparatively low intelligence. It has been reported that work so 
routinized as to require little close attention permits a fantasy type 
of experience that serves as a kind of compensation, though we do 
not know whether this is a desirable type of experience. Semi¬ 
skilled work requiring close attention is said to be more frustrating 
because it does not permit this sort of “escape.” 3 

Just what an occupation means to the individual, however, de¬ 
pends on the whole situation of which it is part. The researches 
of Mayo and others have demonstrated the crucial importance of 
social relationships in a plant—both those among the operatives 
and between the operatives and their supervisors. Mayo shows that 


- C L. Lastmcci. "The Status and Significance of Occupational Research.” Am. 
Soc. Rci . \ d1. i i. 1946 . pp. 7 S-S 4 . shows that with one exception—the professional 
dance musician—no definitive studies of occupations in relation to patterns of living 
have been made. 

3 I he wnler is here indebted to I red Henderson. The Economic Consequences of 
Power Production. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1931 , pp. 13 -^ 0 ; Elton 
Mayo. I he Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. IQ}}, passim; and Kimball Young. Personality and Problems of Adjust¬ 
ment, 1' S Crofts and Company. New York, 11 ) 40 , pp. 601 - 610 . 
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a worker is not satisfied unless he understands the goal of his work— 
the purpose it is to sen e—and that he wishes to serve an economic 
function deemed valuable to his group. Workers also desire free¬ 
dom from detailed supervision; they want to be trusted and given a 
measure of responsibility. The kind of fellowship permitted by 
plant relationships is also of much significance. 

Those in highly skilled occupations, including the professions, 
usually find their greatest satisfactions in the exercise and perfection 
of their skills. Where skills arc not of a high order greater im¬ 
portance may be attached to earnings and working conditions. In¬ 
come is important in any occupation, for the scale of living depends 
on it; in this country an expensive standard of living rates very high 
in our hierarchy of values. 

The member of a vocation not only acquires specific skills and 
ideas involved in its operations, but more or less appropriate senti¬ 
ments and attitudes. Thus C. C. North w rites, “Even one expects 
the business man to be ‘hard headed’; the man of affairs, practical; 
the scholar, idealistic; the clergyman, pious; the administrator, con¬ 
servative." 4 Such general characterizations are subject to qualifica¬ 
tions and exceptions; but casual observation indicates that success 
in many vocations depends no less on attitudes and sentiments than 
on knowledge and skill. 

Not only the interpersonal contacts on the job itself, but the 
larger organizations of persons in the same fields arc significant 
features of occupational groupings. Under this heading come the 
many farm, labor, professional, and business organizations, with the 
opportunities for social contacts provided by their locals, as well as 
the economic and educational functions served by the organizations. 

In conclusion, mention should be made of occupations that are 
not gainful in the ordinary sense—first of all, the homemakers, a very 
large vocational group serving, as everyone knows, most vital func¬ 
tions. There i s no limit to the knowledge and skill that may be 
applied in this vocation, save only the capacities and circumstances 
of the individual member. 

Avocations pursued in leisure hours arc a means of personality 
enrichment for many people. They include work as volunteers in 

* C. C. North, Social Differentiation, University ol North Carolina Press. Chapel 
Hi«. 1926. p. 239. 
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community agencies, amateur activity in arts and crafts, scholarly 
pursuits of various kinds, and a wide range of hobbies. 


SOCIAL CLASS 


“Difference of rank,” says C. C. North, 6 “has much greater power 
than difference of function to isolate the life of one part of society 
from another. It forms subgroups which live in physical proximity' 


THE CLASS HIERARCHY 
OF YANKEE CITY 


U.U. 1.44% 



U.L. 32.60% 


L.L. 25.22% 

UNKNOWN —0.84% 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE SIX CLASSES 

PER CENT 
100 



TOTAL 
C OAAMI1NITY 


3 5 


U.U. L.U. U.M. L.M. U.L. L.L. 


1— PROFESSIONAL AND PROPRIETARY 4—SKILLED WORKERS 

2— WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS 5—SEMISKILLED WORKERS 

3— CLERKS AND KINDRED WORKERS 6—UNSKILLED WORKERS 

Class structure of an American community and its relation to occupational 
groups. Note that six classes arc distinguished, the traditional upper, middle, 
and lower classes each being divided into upper and lower segments. (War¬ 
ner and Lunt, / he Social Life of a Modern Community, 1941, pp- 88, 262; 
by permission of the publisher, Yale University Press, New Haven) 


to one another, but who inhabit worlds as different as though sepa¬ 
rated by thousands of miles Human society presents no stranger 
phenomenon than this, that persons in daily contact, breathing the 
same air, frequently sheltered by the same roof, consuming much 
the same sort of goods, should regard themselves as separated by 
eternal barriers which even prevent the operation of the ordinary 
human obligations toward one another.” 

6 Op. cit., p. 31 . Courtesy of the University of North Carolina Press. 
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While this characterization applies best to earlier periods of 
society with rigid class systems, gradations of social status in our 
own country illustrate it. A southern plantation owner and his 
sharecropper tenants, a wealth) family and its staff of servants, a 
corporation manager and the men in his employ are examples. 

Social class is a term of ill-defined content, often meaning dif¬ 
ferent things to different persons, and in different countries and 
periods of history. The most commonly assumed class divisions 
in our country are upper, middle, and lower. Owing to the dif¬ 
ficulty of giving these terms definite meanings, more refined classi¬ 
fications have been proposed. Thus, Warner and Lunt in their 
study of social gradations in a New England city concluded that a 
six-class system best fitted the data. They really used a modified 
form of the traditional threefold classification, merely dividing 
each of the three classes into upper and lower subgroups. 0 Simi¬ 
larly, the Lynds in their second study of Middletown analyzed 
social gradations in terms of a six-class system, but of a different 
order. Classes ranged from “a very small top group of the ‘old' 
middle class” that is becoming an upper class, to the sixth and 
lowest class consisting of irregularly employed, unskilled workers. 7 

In the simpler communities, particularly rural ones, a two-class 
division is often found. The cleavage between farm owners and 
farm tenants is very common. It will be recalled that in Peter 
Blackman’s community s the owner-tenant cleav age was quite pro¬ 
nounced and that, in addition, Negroes formed a distinct caste. 

However defined, social classes arc only rough groupings of a 
population and each contains many gradations of status. Social 
statuses in fact assume the form of a continuum ranging from the 
highest to the lowest social position. For this reason some scientists 
would substitute for the idea of social classes the concept of social 
status hierarchies. 1 ' 


6 W. L. Warner and I\ S. Lunt. ihc Social lAfe of a Modern Community, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, 19-41. esp. Chap. 5. 

7 Robert S. and Helen Nl. L\nd. Middletown in Irantition, Ilarcourt, Brace and 
Company. New York, 193", pp. .45S-.460. 

h See Chap. 30. 

u Emile Benoit Suiullgan, “Status, Status Types and Status Interrelations," Am. 
Soc\ Rev., Vol. i), 19-4-4. PP* 151 — 16*- I Ins author would recogni/c political, eco¬ 
nomic, and prestige statuses as three distinguishable but interrelated varieties of social 
status. 
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Relative influences of boy’s intelligence and father’s occupational rating on 
boy's chances of completing specified grades of school. Data based on 5.677 
bovs entering the sixth grade in Pennsylvania schools in 1926 . (Elbridge 
Sibley, “Some Demographic Clues to Stratification.” Am. Soc. Rev., Vol. 7 . 

19.42, p. 329. By permission.) 


The factors in social status vary from one community to another 
but occupation, income, education, and scale of living are virtually 
universal determinants in this country. Family background, prop¬ 
erty ownership, and place of residence, however, are important fac¬ 
tors in many parts of the country. 
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What does all this mean in terms of personality-shaping in¬ 
fluences and differentials? For one thing, superiority of social 
status is commonly associated with superior advantages in shaping 
one’s life in accordance with one’s choices. “To seek higher social 
status, write Miller and Dollard, “and the symbols evaluated as 
‘superior’ in the society is . . . no idle quest for mere prestige.” 
Superiority gives superior control of such things as “softer beds, 
better food, better drinks, more desirable sex objects, less laborious 
work, better medical service and therefore less pain. . . . People 
learn that to be superordinated in rank brings a richer and more 

secure life.” 10 What they say applies in reverse to those of inferior 
status. 

Opportunities for education, travel, and other pcrsonalitv- 
enriching activities also go with superior social status. On the 
other hand, children of low-status families have limited educational 
and vocational opportunities and commonly occupy much the same 
status as their parents. The deference shown by low- to high-status 
persons is one of the latter’s keenest satisfactions, whatever it mav 
feel like to the low-status person. If, as North savs, people of dif¬ 
ferent ranks (statuses) live in different worlds, they tend to become 
different kinds of personalities. 


A RACIAL GROUP 

In American society, membership in a racial or race-conscious 

group 11 governs in considerable measure the various influences 

shaping and differentiating personality patterns. Attention here 

will be limited to Negroes, our most important racial minor- 
ity. 

Negroes form a distinct caste, which by definition is a social- 
status grouping into which one is born and from which there is no 
escape. By the same definition white persons also constitute a 
caste. American society is thus divided into two castes; certain areas 


p r , Miller and J. S. Dollard. Social Learning atul Imitation, Yale University 

?i S \ NcW 1 lav «n. 194 1 . P- i S8. 

(and racc . tonst ‘ ous group as distinguished from a racial group is regarded l>\ others 
ainal f SOn,c ! ,,1,cs •>>' its own members) as a true racial group, but biologically it is an 
ar , many racial strains and is not, therefore, a racial group. The Jews 

1 ° t cited example. They are a cultural group. 
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have one or more minor castes in addition (e.g., persons of Japanese 
or Mexican ancestry). 

The larger part of the Negro minority lives in the South, but 
sizable portions are domiciled in Northern cities. In certain 
Southern states large segments of the population are Negroes, and 
in one state they almost equal the whites. The potential threat to 
“white supremacy” is a matter of grave concern in those states, which 
devote no small share of their political effort to “keeping the Negro 
in his place.” 

This caste system and the Negro’s place in it are primarily a cul¬ 
tural phenomenon. Its historical origins lie in the slave-labor system 
prior to the Civil War. The slave-master relationship was an ac¬ 
commodation of the subordinate-superordinate variety, and despite 
nominal constitutional guarantees of freedom and equality this 
relationship inevitably carried over into the postwar period. Scien¬ 
tists now generally agree that the alleged biological inferiority of 
Negroes to whites has not been proved. Proof either way in such 
matters is extremely difficult and perhaps impossible. It is the 
superficial physical characteristics of Negroes—and Negro-white 
hybrids—that, with the cultural factors, set them apart as a distinct 
caste. 

The “democratic feeling” of the people as a whole (to borrow 
a phrase from G. K. Chesterton) has operated as a sort of ferment 
in this two-caste situation and motivated attempts to elevate the 
status of the lower caste. Often the effect has been to raze caste 
barriers altogether. Such attempts arc bearing fruit and the whole 
caste system is being changed. 

I low is personality make-up affected by membership in this 
racial group? The Negro is of course denied many of the opportuni¬ 
ties enjoyed by the upper caste. Where segregation prevails they 
have inferior schools, inferior dwellings, inferior play and recreational 
facilities, inferior neighborhoods. As a rule they have inferior 
jobs. These are potent factors in personality development. 

The attitudes of Negroes toward whites range from unquestion¬ 
ing acceptance of the dominant white belief in their inferiority to 
aggression or revolt against the upper caste when the occasion per¬ 
mits. In between arc many that, ignoring as best they may their 
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caste position, look to the Negro community itself for emotional 
security and opportunities for self-expression. 12 

Of the group influences differentiating personality patterns of 
Negroes family and social class are of special significance. The 
racial attitudes of adult Negroes, according to J. S. Dollard, are de¬ 
rived from character-forming processes in the Negro family. The 
lower-class Negro family seems disorganized compared with the 
middle-class white family; the mother is more independent, as a 
rule, being engaged in gainful employment, and there arc fewer 
restrictive controls of children. The middle-class Negro family 
more nearly approximates the patriarchal form. 1:8 

Color prejudices are as rife among Negroes as among whites. 
Through generations of social conditioning they have accepted in the 
main the color evaluations of the white group and based their own 
social-status licirarchy on them, though there are qualifying factors. 
A possible exception to the general rule is the comparatively low- 
status of the very light mulatto, attributed to his too great resem¬ 
blance to the hated white group. 11 

Dollard has shown through an abundance of life-history material 
that the values and standards of lower- and middle-class Negroes dif¬ 
fer greatly. Members of the middle class “compete for the dominant 
white values, mastery through skill, prestige, high personal stand¬ 
ards.” Lower-class Negroes, on the other hand, are motivated 
rather by “impulse gratification” not only in sex but in a wide gamut 
of social relationships. Obviously these class differences have a 
far-reaching influence in the development of personality patterns. 


SEX GROUPS 


Only in a loose sense can we call one of the sexes a group, although 
there are innumerable sex-limited groups. In all societies sex has 



Haven, 1937, pp. 2-41 v 4H9. 

li Henrietta Cox. unpublished master's dissertation. Department of Sociology, Uni- 

t'r.r. U.. IZ t 


versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 
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been a differentiating factor in personality development, and not 
alone because of different reproductive functions. Social roles, 
ethical norms, and cultural expectancies generally differ in greater 

or less degree. 

Recent researches have shown that comparatively few of the 
social differences are biologically determined. The average intel¬ 
ligence of the two sexes is about the same; but males are more 
variable than females intellectually, one study of school children, 
for example, showing twice as many boys as girls with IO’s above 
160 and below 40. 15 Nor have any substantial differences in special 
aptitudes apart from training been demonstrated. Moreover, 
studies by Margaret Mead and others have shown that so-called 
temperamental differences are largely due to cultural factors. A 
comparative study of three New Guinea societies showed that in 
one of them both men and women develop what we would regard 
as feminine temperaments; in another, both sexes develop masculine 
temperaments; and in the third society men have feminine, and the 
women masculine, temperaments. 10 Admittedly, however, the 
child-bearing and nursing functions of women virtually predetermine 
the vocations of a great majority, although women now enjoy more 
freedom of vocational choice than formerly. 

The cultural expectancy in our society is that boys will eventually 
become the economic heads and supporters of families, girls the 
family homemakers. Accordingly, bovs are trained for gainful oc- 
cupations, girls for homemaking; though a growing proportion of 
girls also prepare themselves for self-support, in case of necessity, 
or for a “career” of their choice which they may or may not expect 
to combine with homcmaking. 

In line with traditional notions, boys in our society are generally 
taught to be aggressive, girls to be submissive; boys are encouraged 
to seek social contacts for themselves, while girls are given con¬ 
siderable supervision in this matter. Negatively, our mores frown 
011 the “tomboy” and her parents, and equally on the “sissy” and 
lib parents. r l hesc things arc taught not by precept alone but by 
the example of parents and older siblings. 


1 ■ O. McNeinar and S. M. 1 erman. “Sex Differences in Variational Tendency, 
t-oictic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 18. 1936, No. 1. 

1,1 Margaret Mead, Sex and temperament in Three Primitive Societies, William 
Morrow and Company, New York, 1935. 
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There is reason to believe, however, that male dominance in the 
family circle, considered as the norm, is disappearing. Dr. Paul 
Popenoe obtained information on 2,596 families living in all parts 
of the country, showing that in 35 per cent the husband was the 
dominant head, while in 28 per cent the wife dominated, and in 37 
per cent a partnership arrangement prevailed with joint control by 
husband and wife. An analysis by W. G. Mather, Jr., of family 
histories written by 200 college students revealed four types of con¬ 
trol: (1) father dominance in 37.8 per cent of the families; (2) 
mother dominance in 20.2 per cent; (3) joint control in 28.4 per 
cent; (4) family council control (with children sharing in the de¬ 
cisions) in 13.6 per cent. 17 

In addition to homemaking, women predominate in such occupa¬ 
tions as public-school teaching, social work, nursing, telephone 
switchboard operation, stenographic and secretarial work, and arc- 
well represented in other fields. There is also considerable dif¬ 
ferentiation of the two sexes with respect to party politics, com¬ 
munity activities, sports, games, and other leisure-time pursuits. 
Among the latter is attendance at art exhibits, music concerts, lecture 
courses, and similar programs, which derive their principal patronage 
from women. The bearing of all this on sex differentials in per¬ 
sonality development should be clear. 


Specific differences in personality traits have been reported by 
various investigators. Females are slightly more pacifistic than 
males in all classifications by age, socioeconomic status, and religious 
affiliation. They are more favorably inclined toward organized re¬ 
ligion, though this difference varies with occupational level. 1 * 
G, W. Allport reports that in a group of college students relatively 
more women than men suffered from feelings of inferiority and 
showed less reduction in conflicts with growing maturity, reflecting 
Allport suggests, the disadvantage felt in a “man’s world.” Women 
are slightly superior to men in their judgments of people, owing, lie 
thinks, to “the signal importance of personal relationships in 
women’s lives,” and related factors. This may also be integrated 
with “the aesthetic value which is known on the average to stand 


17 Studies cited in Ruth S. Cav.-in, The Family, 
New York, 1942, pp. 180—181, 230. 

., "’ Gardner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and T. M. 
Psychology, rev. ed , Harper and Brothers. New York 


1 hoinas Y. Crowell Company, 

Newcomb, Experimental Social 
PP 914-916. 
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higher in women than in men, and which as we have shown is in¬ 
dispensable to accurate judgment of personality.” 10 Allport al¬ 
ludes to women’s much keener and more accurate observation of 
others’ clothes than men make. This is in line with the fact, 
strangely neglected in scientific studies, that clothes mean much 
more to a woman than to a man, and are indeed one of her major in¬ 
terests. 

Other specific differences have been pointed out by C. C. North.- 0 
He cites a statement by C. H. Cooley “that women are as a rule 
more dependent upon immediate personal support and corrobora¬ 
tion than are men. The thought of woman needs to fix itself upon 
some person in whose mind she can find a stable and compelling 
image of herself by which to live.” This dependent attitude in 
woman, says North, “is matched by pride in self-support and self- 
direction in the man and a still greater pride in serving as a pillar 
of strength to the dependent woman.” 

In other passages North suggests that there is a double standard 
not only in sex morals but in other social relationships. “Honesty, 
truthfulness, above-board dealing, courage, justice are traits of the 
man-as-hc-should-be,” but we expect less conformity with these 
standards by woman, because they constitute the code of a world 
foreign to her. On the other hand, “modesty, faithfulness, sym¬ 
pathy, loyalty, tactfulness, patience, meekness” arc traits expected 
of a “true woman.” Moreover, there is cultivated in the woman as 
a means of entertaining and captivating the male the qualities of 
“gayness, vivacity, loquacity”; while men are encouraged for a similar 
reason to be more grave and serious. 

These broad comparisons arc obviously matters of emphasis and, 
even so, subject to endless exceptions and qualifications. Definitive 
studies of such trait-differences are greatly to be desired. Differ¬ 
ences of this order arc to be understood largely in terms of the sex 
subcultures in our society. They arc therefore bound to change 
with the evolution of men’s and women’s statuses, but at present 
they are powerful factors in personality patterns. 

1,1 C \Y. Allport, Personality, A Psychological Interpretation, Henry Holt and 
Company. New York. 1937, pp. 1-4-176, 516-517. 

C. C. North, Social Differentiation, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
1 Iill, 1926. pp. 107 ff. 
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THE NATION 


According to our nomenclature, a nation is a community, not a 
specific group. It belongs to a genus of which local communities 
and, in this country, the individual states and some regions are 
species. As everybody knows, nations are extremely important in 
the modern world, and nationalism one of the most powerful “social 
forces.” In one sense nationalism is the supreme religion of modern 
times. In our conceptions of ourselves membership in the nation 
ranks higher than any group connection with the possible exception 
of family and vocation. 

Nations have but few common attributes. Each thinks of itself 


as one people with a common past and a common body of traditions. 
Excepting national minorities each occupies a specified territory and 
each enjoys—or aspires to—political independence. Most but not 
all have a common language and a fairly homogeneous racial com¬ 
position. Many share much the same body of science, technology 
and, in less degree, music, literature, and other arts. 

Differences are no less pronounced. Some have democratic, 
others, authoritarian political institutions. Some have private 
ownership of capital as the predominant form; others, collective 
ownership. In some the status of women is relatively high, as in 
the United States; in others it is quite low, as in Japan. In some 
nations (notably France and Russia) racial minorities are treated 
tolerantly; in others, including the United States, intolerance and 
discrimination are common. Nations also differ in religion and 
morals, in cultivation and appreciation of the arts, in educational 
facilities and opportunities. Countries differ greatly, too, owing 
to differences of language and institutions, in the literatures acces¬ 
sible to their peoples, in the printed materials of newspaper and 
periodical, in radio and motion picture communications. 

National differences in wealth, in standards of living, in political 
power and prestige are of course very pronounced. Peoples of all 
nations are highly ethnocentric; but identifying oneself in one’s 
sentiments and attitudes with a wealthy, powerful nation is hardly 
the same as identification with a poor, weak nation. 

Tlicse differences and similarities are powerful factors in per¬ 
sonality patterns. So vital are the differences that they are serious 
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barriers to understanding between nations, and therefore one of the 
chief obstacles to enduring peace and cooperation in international 

relationships. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The foregoing discussion has been concerned with group influ¬ 
ences and differentials in personality patterns, particularly those 
identified with couples, families, play groups, schools, churches, oc¬ 
cupations, social classes, racial minorities, sexes, and nations. 
Omitted from any except incidental consideration are youth organi¬ 
zations, political parties, local and regional communities, special and 
general publics, civic and welfare agencies, and a variety of recrea¬ 
tional groups. Clearly these have far-reaching effects in the forma¬ 
tion and differentiation of personality patterns. 

Still another variety of group relationship is basic in personality 
development. This is the relationship between in-groups (or we- 
groups, as they arc sometimes called) and out-groups (or others 
groups). The members of an in-group identify themselves with it 
emotionally; an out-group has the same characteristics, but simply 
has a different membership from one’s own group. In-group-out¬ 
group relationships arc of special significance in areas of competition, 
conflict, and accommodation, which also are areas of limited co¬ 
operation and assimilation. Such relationships arc conspicuous in 
the interactions of different races, parties, economic classes, nations, 
and often in the rivalries of different communities and even of dif¬ 
ferent schools. 

The individualities and the partial uniquenesses of groups have 
been featured in earlier discussions. No two groups of the same 
category have more than a limited resemblance. The members of 
any group have marked individualities to begin with; the constella¬ 
tions of members forming two groups arc no less different. The 
numerous groups, communities, and populational categories (such 
as race and sex) affecting the personality development of each in¬ 
dividual. taken in conjunction with the differences in those groupings 
for different individuals, raise to a high degree the individuality of 
the human personality. 

Yet a large measure of mutual understanding and cooperation is 
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possible. The “psychic unity of mankind”—possession of like 
capacities and drives by all members of the race—provides one foun¬ 
dation for this mutuality. Adjustment to natural environments 
having many elements in common serves as another. Common cul¬ 
ture patterns—language, mores, institutions, technologies, arts, 
commodities, services—constitute a third foundation. Thus we 
have unity as well as diversity in personality patterns, sufficient at 
least to permit cooperation in the business of living. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Wliat is meant by group differentials in personality development? 
Illustrate from two of your acquaintances of the same age and sex. 

2. What primary groups were considered most influential in each of the 
three “personal narratives,” and why in each case? 

3. What factors besides sex made the development of Aloysios’ personality 
quite different from that of the girls in the three personal narratives? 

4. Define and illustrate from your own experience the importance of cou¬ 
ples (as a primary group) in one’s life career. 

5. With the aid of illustrations from your own observations and experi¬ 
ences indicate the nature and importance of personality differentials associ¬ 
ated with (</) occupation, (/>) social class or status, (c) race, (</) sex, and 
(e) nation. 

6. Of the groups receiving little or no attention in this chapter, name those 
that have played an important role in your life, and indicate for each the na¬ 
ture of its influence. 


WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Compare two relatives or close acquaintances of yours with regard to 
the group influences in their respective developments, and point out probable 
differentiations in attitudes and interests due to these influences. 

2. Compare two persons known to you who belong to different vocations, 
classes, races, sexes, or nationalities, and attempt to identify the causally re¬ 
lated differences in interests and patterns of living. 
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PERSONALITY AND CIVILIZATION 


Ao civilization known to history has been developed with a view 
to the enrichment of human personality. Enlightened individuals 
may set up such a goal and direct their efforts to its attainment. 
Many have measurably succeeded in the quest, but such persons have 

always been in the minority. 

Contemporary civilization in the United States is no exception. 
The attainment of a well-balanced, responsible personality hardly 
ranks as a social goal, though many individuals favored by en¬ 
dowment and opportunity develop such personalities. How this has 
come about is the theme of the present chapter. Trends and move¬ 
ments toward a personality-centered culture are explored in Chap¬ 
ter 34. 

HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Somerset Maugham has said somewhere that the phenomenal 
growth of the United States in power and influence is one of the 
orcat social movements of human history. Among the traits at 
the center of the movement are individual initiative, resourceful¬ 
ness. inventiveness, competitiveness, venturcsomeness, organizing 
ability, and (it must be admitted) no small measure of aggressive¬ 
ness and ruthlcssncss. 

These traits were accentuated if not evoked in the process of 
settling the countrv. Their most conspicuous expressions at pres¬ 
ent arc technological advancement, scientific progress, and large- 
scale production. Yet there is little opportunity for their expression 
in the large and growing body of slightly skilled labor that is charac¬ 
teristic of mass production. 

Other traits were evolved during the long period of settlement. 
Agriculture was the predominant occupation. The vast expanse 
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of free land to the west made economic independence as a farm 
owner possible to all who wished it. Settlement in the open country 
on more or less isolated homesteads became the rule. A rough 
approximation of social equality prevailed and over the generations 
profoundly modified people’s attitudes. The Southland and the 
cities were partial exceptions, but in the main processes of settle¬ 
ment arose the democratic sentiment which has so vitally affected 

0 

our political institutions, our educational facilities, our family con¬ 
trols, and is now operating to democratize other areas of social life. 
Democratic feeling is not so powerful as it might be, nor is it shared 
by everybody; but it is a dominating personality trait of the American 
people and our most precious cultural heritage. 

The early settlers practiced a self-sufficing type of farming which 
made them largely independent of the community and the state. 
The type of individualism thus engendered has persisted in modified 
forms as a national trait. It is accompanied by a tendency to oppose 
communal and governmental controls demanded by changed social 
and economic conditions, with only a minor interest shown in 


citizenship and public affairs. 

During this entire period—roughly, the whole of the nineteenth 
century—life revolved around the home, the occupation, and, in less 
degree, the neighborhood and the church. Family and occupation 
arc still the dominant interests of the people. The national state- 
in times of crisis can command a superior loyalty, but in ordinary 
times few people actually function as members of the state. While 
formal education is now a popular institution, its main functions 
have been to implement family and vocational interests, together 
with related ambitions for status and prestige. 

Private ownership of land and other forms of capital prevailed 
during this period. Few restrictions on their use were imposed by 
government; with natural resources of unparalleled richness avail¬ 
able for exploitation the more ambitious and acquisitive turned their 
attention to the single-hearted pursuit of wealth with its accom¬ 
panying power and prestige. 

As the industrialization of the country proceeded an increasing 
part of the population was drawn to the cities. Inequalities of 
wealth and income became more pronounced. The private inherit¬ 
ance of wealth contributed to the growth of inequality. Evcntu 
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ally a small number of wealthy families, of which the Vanderbilts, 
Rockefellers, and Ilarrimans are examples, came to dominate 
American industry and finance, besides owning a substantial share 
of leading newspapers and periodicals and exercising no small in¬ 
fluence on party politics and political action through financial 
contributions.' The power of this small oligarchy was somewhat 
curbed in the 1930’s, but was re-established during the war and the 

years immediately following. 

The political, economic, and other cultural changes tending to 
modify the traits and attitudes of the American people may be elabo¬ 
rated a little further. 

(1) A condition of marked economic inequality has succeeded 
a rough approximation of economic equality. We cannot correlate 
inequalities of income with differences in personality traits, but it 
is obvious that larger incomes provide a higher measure of security, 
opportunity, and independence, while seriously inadequate incomes 
not onlv mean less of all these things but also cause much downright 
want and frustration. 

Comparisons of consumer expenditures on lower and upper in¬ 
come levels offer more specific hints. In 1944 families with in¬ 
comes under S300 spent on the average $62 for medical care, S3 for 
recreation, Si4 for reading, and Si for formal education, while 
families with incomes of $3,000 or more expended on these same 
items S265, Si 37, S43. and S30 respectively. 2 Expenditures on 
other income levels ranged between these extremes. It is hardly 
speculative to say that such great disparities of expenditure are 
associated with differences in attitudes and interests, though exact 
data on this relationship arc wanting. 

Oddly enough, however, democratic sentiment has not been 
weakened during the time economic inequalities have been grow¬ 
ing, but, if anything, strengthened. T his sentiment has sanctioned 
a greater democratization of economic relationships themselves, as 
111 the growth of cooperatives and implementation of labor’s right to 
organize. 

(2) Party politics became a special type of business intent on 


1 Ferdinand Lundbcrg. America s 60 Families, Vanguard Press, New York, 1937. 
esp. Chaps. 5. 7, §, 12. 

- Estimates based on sample families in cities of 2,500 and over; source. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, January, 1946. 
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wealth and power during this same period. With tlie great number 
of elective offices to be filled, elaborate party organizations proved 
necessary; experience showed that party leaders and workers could 
make good livelihoods if not fortunes for themselves through the 
capture of political power and with it the control of elective offices, 
appointive positions, and other forms of patronage. Powerful 
economic interests have much to gain or lose from political action 
and have accordingly been the largest contributors to part) - coffers. 
This oligarchical control of partisan politics lias tended among other 
things to diminish the interest of citizens in politics and public 
affairs. 


(3) Large-scale production requires a large volume of sales. A 
growing share of our economic effort has been devoted to increas¬ 
ing the extent of markets for products. 'The development of 
transportation facilities made possible a national market with large- 
potential patronage. The advancement of technology created spe¬ 
cialized industries and new jobs. Eventually the bulk of the work¬ 
ing population produced for the market—for a money income— 
instead of for their own consumption. With the growth of 
specialization a highly interdependent economy emerged, so that 
now each major industry depends on other industries for raw- 
materials, supplies, and services, and on the buying public for the 
sale of its products. All classes depend on the market and the mar¬ 
ket is beyond the control of the individual wage earner, farmer, or 
businessman. Economic independence in its former sense has dis¬ 
appeared. 

(4) The national economy is a single economy. Its prosperity 
depends on the coordination of all its parts. If any sector of the 
economy suffers, other sectors are adversely affected. Some of the 
necessary coordination is effected through the processes of supph 
and demand, but much of it must be undertaken by the national 
government, which is the only instrumentality with the powers and 
the resources to act for the country as a whole. Thus the total 
national income in 1932, with government intervention at a mini¬ 
mum, was only a third of the national income ten years later with 
a high degree of government coordination in effect.Government 


9 Statistical Abstrac t of the United States, Government Printing Offic e, Washing 
ton, D C., 1943, Table 423. 
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on national, state, and local levels now ranks next to family and 

occupation as a factor in our lives. 

(c) Governmental action takes the form of legal regulation in 

lame part, but it also assumes the form of direct public services, as 

in education, sanitation, and municipal water supply. Generally 

speaking, private enterprise has the right of way in producing needed 

goods or sen ices, but limited possibilities of profit have made public 

provisions necessary in many fields, and the scope of such services 

has been gradually expanding. The responsibilities of citizens ha\e 

grown with the growth of government functions. Governments 

can be representative and efficient only if the citizens for whom they 

exist take the trouble to make them so. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF AMERICAN LIFE 

The prevailing philosophy of life in the United States sets up 
an expensive standard of living as the supreme good. This phi¬ 
losophy holds, in effect, that the central goal of life consists in 
somehow getting as much money as possible and using it in ob¬ 
taining the values and satisfactions money will command. Many 
people reject this conception and perhaps few accept it in unquali¬ 
fied form, but it is largely in accord with the getting-and-spending 
behavior of the American people. While money income is now 
essential to life on any level, and larger incomes than many people 
receive are essential to decent living, our prevailing schemes of life 
place an exaggerated emphasis on money and the values money will 
assure. 

The previous historical sketch indicated some of the reasons for 
our pecuniarv conceptions of welfare. Our rich natural resources 
have made high material standards possible. Moreover, during the 
settlement of the country' the bulk of the population had to con¬ 
centrate its efforts on procuring food, clothing, shelter, and other 
necessities. This has always been the chief task of mankind, only 
the privileged few being exempt from it. Finally, tangible things, 
external objects, or material commodities are more readily under¬ 
stood bv the average man than are resources of the mind or potentials 
of personality. 

The attitudes and interests thus determined have continued to 
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our own generation, though our productive capacity now permits 
greater attention to the enrichment of living itself. But our busi¬ 
ness system has operated to strengthen those same attitudes and 
interests. Private ownership of economic enterprises and the 
exigencies of competition virtually compel business to devote a 
large part of its effort to selling goods. 4 Sales promotion, especiallv 
advertising, is a form of propaganda. Its objective is the intensifi¬ 
cation and multiplication of commodity wants such as the given 
enterprise is ready to supply. The process has now become part of 
the social medium in which we live and the greatest educational 
force in contemporary life, particularly in the formation of working 
ideals and interests. This is underlined by the fact that the press 
and radio now derive practically all of their earnings from adver¬ 
tising, and thus arc in a sense special sales departments of private 
business. 

The commodities sold most readily, in addition to food, clothing, 
and other necessities, are those offering easy and pleasant ways of 
spending free time. Among these are automobiles, newspapers, 
magazines, and radios, and the entertainment offered by movie 
houses, “juke joints,” and night clubs. In all these commodities, 
customer skills are of low grade and creative interests all but neg¬ 
ligible. More and more the leisure hours of the masses are being 
pre-empted by the commercialized forms of recreation. Avocations 
and pastimes of a less passive, more creative nature are, as a rule, 
fostered by noncommercial agencies. In former generations—be¬ 
fore the commercialization of leisure got under way—people made 
their own recreation and derived from the process satisfactions of a 
kind not offered by passive, purchasable amusements. 

A peculiar philosophy of leisure has evolved along with the com¬ 
mercialization of leisure. This philosophy holds that a “good 
time” is the proper object of free time, qualified only by prudential 

considerations such as avoidance of ovcrlv risky infractions of the 

* * 

laws and the mores. 

These trends in the use of free time take on a new meaning when 
considered in relation to work time. Except for a small minority 


4 According to da hi assembled by Fortune (February. 1040) more than six million 
persons in 1930 were engaged in selling or promoting the sale of goods; the Twentieth 
Century Fund (Does Distribution Cost Too \tuch? 1939, p. 226) estimates the total 
cost of advertising in 1937 at two billion dollars. 
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of technicians, executives, and professional specialists, workers in¬ 
creasingly derive their incomes from repetitive, slightly skilled pro¬ 
duction processes that are poor in work satisfactions; in their leisure 
hours they use as much of this income as possible in enjoying the 
commodities sold them as means of having a good time. Thus 
there is an impoverishment of life during both working and leisure 
hours. Mental effort is minimized, as is truly skilled activity of any 

description. 

The finer values tend to elude this getting-and-spendmg scheme 
of life. So do the growth of insight and understanding, the par¬ 
ticipation in political and communal responsibilities, the apprecia¬ 
tion of beauty in nature and in art, the finer kind of family life, and 
the joy of creative effort itself. These values arc not purchasable, 
however necessary money may be in their attainment. They must 
be worked for on their own terms if one is to possess them. Much 
of the ncecssarv effort must come in one’s leisure hours. Political 
dcmocracv, for example, is largely a leisure-time activity, for the 
organized civic study and action which is its essence falls outside 

working hours. 

The commodity conception of welfare interferes with fine per- 
sonalitv development in other ways. It places the accent heavily 
on vendible goods and services, that is, commodities salable to the 
family group or single individual with the required purchasing 
power. By the same token it militates against the development 
of needed services that do not lend themselves to profit-making 
and must therefore be sponsored by the community. 

The most conspicuous instance at present is public education. 
As is well known, the compensation of teachers in elementary and 
secondare schools is so inadequate that building up a teaching 
personnel of the right caliber is virtually impossible. Yet in view 
of their potential influence the schools, along with a few other 
leadership institutions, are entitled to the pick of the country’s men 
and women. I he wealthier, more influential taxpayers arc opposed 
to the ncecssan tax increases, and the general public is not too in¬ 
terested. being more concerned probably with cars, radios, and the 
nun ics. 

Another instance is medical care. 


L'.vidcncc shows that a great 
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majority of the population cannot afford good medical care under 
the present system, yet private practitioners have resolutely op¬ 
posed—presumably because of their own financial interests—any 
health-insurance program guaranteeing such care. 1 he public 
health services, largely concerned m preventive medicine, have been 
consistently starved on niggardly appropriations, owing to the op¬ 
position of taxpayers, and all too often of private physicians. 

The story is much the same with public provision of play and 
recreational facilities which, incidentally, are devoted to the more- 
active, creative forms of free-time activ ity. Opposition of taxpayers 
and indifference of the general public are found here as in the other 


cases. 


These instances exemplify another factor in the retarded growth 
of the social services. Profit-making enterprises can spend huge 
amounts of money propagandizing potential buyers of their wares, 
since the costs are passed on to the buyers themselves in the prices 
charged them; no such resources are available to the social ser\ ices 
for “selling” their claims to the public. 


SUCCESS AND COMPETITION 

American history has accentuated competitive processes in the 
formation of our working ideals and the appraisal of personal attain¬ 
ments. Wealth and income defined in terms of vendible goods 
has become the dominant goal of endeav or. With everybody free, 
within broad limits, to seek the largest possible share of those goods, 
intense competition in the cjucst became inevitable. I here is com¬ 
petition for patronage among industrial and commercial concerns, 
and competition for jobs and promotions among wage and salaried 
workers. Intertwined with and motivating these various forms is 
competition for power, for social status, and—particularly among 

professional men—for recognition. 

Competition for goods or values of limited supply is a ubiquitous 
process in social life and one cannot well quarrel with its prominence 
in American society. It has its own intrinsic values, including the 
zest it lends to interpersonal and intergroup relations, and in some 
fields at least the approximate apportionment of awards according 
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to merit From the standpoint of balanced personality develop 
ment however, competition in the United States ,s defect,ve m 

^t^largclv defined nr competitive terms, that is, as 

success'in outdistancing other competitors. This * true of the quest 
for wealth power, social status, and even the cruder forms of popu 
a i In this game the victors are few, the vanquished many. 
Untold frustrations and discouragements are among the consc- 

^More serious is the depreciation of noncompetitive values as goals 
of endeavor Keeping up with significant events, participating n 
public affairs, deepening one's aesthetic appreciations, broadening 
one's sympathies and interests, constructive discipline of the fee 
mas and emotions-these arc among the noncompetitive and also 
the most precious values of human life. The more the,' are shared, 

the more shamble they become. . 

Second, little provision is made in out culture for those who ar 

unable to meet the test of competition—the physically disabled, t ic 
mentally maladjusted, and people in the older age groups. Large 
segments of these classes arc unemployable under competitive con¬ 
demns. Vet self-support is a cultural imperative in our society. 
The impact of unemployability on one’s morale, therefore, is de\ as¬ 
tatine,. Yet provision of useful, self-respecting employment for all 

except the completely disabled is entirely feasible. 

Mam cannot successfully compete for fellowship and social es¬ 
teem. for the favor of thc’oppositc sex, for partners in marriage. 
Disabilities in these important matters cause incalculable frustra¬ 
tions and miseries, yet such disabilities can often be corrected or 
alleviated. But no society, whether competitive or noncompetitive, 

has grappled with this group of problems. 

I bird, competition is unequal to start with. Many competitors 

Milium* of \iikik.uis .uc helpless invalids living on public or private chant) 
u ju.,i thc\ might, with proper training, lea in to earn their own livings. sa\s r - 
I!, | Krhk of the liarm.li Committee on Physical Medicine. . . . Dr. Rusk in- 

- is ih.it the whole man must he treated. Ins attitudes, aptitudes, ambitions and social 
V. ii'-ns as well as the specific difficulties attributable to Ins disability. . . • jt tl;U,v 
ir.j : ( iiti :. wm nniversalh available . . . q~ per cent of seriously handicapped people 
. on’.d bv rehabilitated to'the point where employment [is possible]. Most ot these 
v.:u do full time work . . ”—Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal World, February 2 . 
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labor under serious handicaps while others enjoy special advantages 
apart from any considerations of merit. Children of the poor have 
little opportunity for the education that would equip them for voca¬ 
tions on the higher levels. In contrast, children of the well-to-do 
almost have such education thrust upon them, even when they are 
ill-suited to it. This is seen in the fact that almost half of the 
number of superior high-school students fail to continue their edu¬ 
cation after graduating. Competition here is not between students 
as such but between parental pockctbooks. Nevertheless a number 
of poor but talented youths manage to surmount their financial 
handicaps and attend college. 

Ciftcd young people denied adequate educational opportunities 
arc by that fact denied opportunities for the realization of their 
potentialities. Even more serious, if possible, is the loss to society 
of undeveloped talent and genius. 0 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE POLICY TOWARD THE INDIVIDUAL 

The prodigal waste of talent and genius is a consequence of 
the country’s laissez-faire policy toward the individual. By this is 
meant that the individual in the main is left to fend for himself, 
although in contemporary society his well-being largely depends on 
conditions beyond his control. But the policy is not unqualified 
and indeed is gradually being supplanted bv one better adapted to 
the situation. 

Much has been done to control conditions which the individual 
by himself cannot cope with. Attempts arc made to rescue the 
helpless victims of gross parental neglect and cruelty. A modicum 
of schooling is provided for all. Some assistance is given those out 
of work in finding jobs. Unemployment and old-age insurance 
protects many against demoralizing changes in living standards. 
The destitute and physically handicapped are given sufficient as¬ 
sistance at least to prevent outright starvation. In many com¬ 
munities, disorganized families, juvenile delinquents, discharged 
prisoners, and “problem children” receive professional assistance 
with their problems. Churches and youth organizations supple- 

° Bruce Blivcn, The Men Who Make the Future, Duel], Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1942, Chap. 3. 
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ment the home and the school in training the young. Public play 
and recreational facilities are available to a great many. Much 
wise counseling is offered by teachers, ministers, psychiatrists, and 
social workers. Expert vocational guidance is provided by advanced 
educational systems. Personnel work in many industrial and com¬ 
mercial concerns has the worker’s as well as the owner’s interests 

in view. 

These are all significant contributions to the liquidation of our 
laissez-faire policies toward the individual. They fall short, how¬ 
ever, in two ways. First, the coverage of all these provisions is far 
from complete, not to mention the poor quality of much that is done. 
Youth organizations, for instance, reach only a small fraction of 
possible members, and they enroll comparatively few “underpriv¬ 
ileged” youth, the class that needs them most. 

Second, certain problems are all but neglected, some scarcely 
recognized as problems. Among these arc the problems of the 
overprotccted, repressed, or rejected child. Community agencies 
can intervene onlv where serious abuse or neglect has been reported. 
The better schools—especially nursery schools and kindergartens— 
can do something. But most of these problems arc untouched and 
we have little notion of how they might be brought under control. 

It is much the same with frustrated or otherwise maladjusted in¬ 
dividuals of older age-groups. Many need professional assistance, 
but comparativclv few receive it. Some arc not aware of the need; 
others hesitate to seek assistance because of the stigma often at¬ 
tached to it; still others cannot afford competent professional care. 

A positive, dynamic approach to the problem of building person- 
alitv lias scarcelv been envisioned. Most of the work now done is 

9 • 

trouble shooting—helping “problem” individuals—or group ac¬ 
tivity. There is little thought, and certainly no policy, of helping 
the individual appraise his potentialities both as a useful member of 
society and as a fine, happy personality in his own right, then seeing 
to it that opportunities for the realization of those potentialities arc 
provided. True, the idea of vocational guidance and training has 
won general acceptance—somewhat ironicallv. be it noted, at a time 
when large-scale production is rapidlv curtailing genuine vocational 
opportunities. But the need transcends vocational considerations. 
It embraces the noncompetitive as well as competitive values of 
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human life and leisure-time interests equally with work interests. 
Clearly, contemporary society is not organized to help its members 
make the best of themselves and contribute their best to society 
itself. 


AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 


Civilization is rooted in local areas. Communities and neigh¬ 
borhoods in the United States, like other phases of our national 
life, have grown up with relatively little social control. Persons 
questioning the soundness of this or that aspect of community 
growth had little influence before the turn of the century, and 
popular inertia and special interests together have since stood in the 
way of the thoroughgoing changes essential to the finer patterns of 

living. 

The physical structure of the modern city is a product of the 
industrial revolution. That revolution itself was identified with the 
use of steam power, which served to concentrate on small areas 
both the producing plants and the operatives. Overcrowding of 
land areas and congestion of populations were the result. 

Overcrowding made decent home life difficult and often im¬ 
possible for urban people, except for a minority of well-to-do families 
that could escape to the outlying districts. Reliance on private 
building and real-estate interests made good housing for the low- 
income groups impossible. Two fifths of our nonfarm homes were 
known to be below civilized standards before the war . . . no 
private houses have been built for low-income families for decades; 
none will be.” 7 Such families must live in the cast-off houses of 


the higher-income groups. 

In the typical urban home, rich or poor, there is little useful 
work for children to do, such as develops a feeling of responsibility 
and a sense of achievement. The lack is made good only in part 
through play and recreational activities outside the home. At the 
same time, raising children in crowded city neighborhoods becomes 
a most exacting task for the homemaker. Cities are scarcely de¬ 
signed to foster fine, stable family life, and least of all to provide 
children with a suitable environment. 


7 Charles Abrams. •‘Homeless America.” The Nation. Vol. 163, 1946, p. 724. 
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The modern city evolved along with the getting-and-spending 
philosophy of life; high standards of living have competed all too 
successfully with the satisfactions of bringing up sizable families. 
The reproductive rate of urban folk is much below that of farm folk; 
in the cities the rate among the poor and unschooled is higher than 
among the comfortable and well-schooled. 8 The net reproduction 
rate of urban populations during the period 1935-1940 was only 72.6 
per cent of that required for population replacement. Thirty per 
cent of urban white women are childless; another 20 per cent have 
only one child. Commenting on these facts, Thompson says that 
“it is the women with no children or with one child who, in general, 
set the modc-of-living considered most desirable by the urban com¬ 
munity. They arc creating a pattern of living which certainly can¬ 
not be considered good if we arc thinking farther ahead than our own 
immediate personal interests. No pattern of living which does not 
include reproduction can be other than ephemeral. A preoccupa¬ 
tion with personal ambitions, luxury, and ease of living so great that 
children have no place in life docs not augur well for the future 
of our civilization/’ 0 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Contemporary society subordinates cultivation of feelings and 
emotions to other purposes; there is in fact little explicit education 
of the individual in this side of life. The schools emphasize the 
acquisition of intellectual and manual skills, although growing in¬ 
terest in the arts indicates some shift of emphasis. Emotions arc 
mobilized in promoting patriotism and supporting the mores and 
folkways, but there is little thought of a systematic culture with a 
view to realizing the finer personality potentials. 

Business enterprise in stimulating commodity demands cultivates 
a varietx of emotions and attitudes but this is primarily in the in¬ 
terest of the enterprisers themselves, not of the customers. It is, 
however, our most potent form of emotional education. New 
fears and desires are created and economic wants intensified, often 
out of all proportion to the means of satisfying them. 

' W S ihompson in E. T. Peterson (cd ). Cities Arc Abnormal, University ot 
Oklahoma Press. Norman. 19^6. p. 6b. 

'■‘Op cit., p. 74. Courtesy of University of Oklahoma Press. 
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With the development of this process and of the secular outlook 
that accompanied it, the older religions declined, and with them 
their intensive cultivation of emotions and attitudes. Equivalents 
of those older disciplines more congenial to modern perspectives 
have not been evolved, although they are psychologically possible. 
The problem is not a matter of education alone but also, and more 
basically, one of building up a science and technology of emotional 
management and self-discipline. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What personality traits were accentuated in the process of settling this 
country? Which of these have continued in modified form as components 
of our “national character”? 

2. What were the dominant interests of the people during the period of 
settlement? What was the prevailing attitude toward political and other 
forms of social control? 

3. On what basis was party politics eventually organized, and why? 

4. Mow has the division of income changed since the early period of our 

national history? What effect lias this had on the democratic sentiment of 

0 

the people that originated during the same period? 

5. Mow are materially different income levels reflected in personality traits 
and interests? Illustrate, if possible, from a low-income and a high-income 
family known to you. 

6. What part does government play in the stabilization of our national 
economy, and why? 

7. Describe the “philosophy of American life” and explain the principal 
factors in its development. What values are emphasized, and what values 
depreciated, in this philosophy? 

8. Discuss the part played by competition in our ideas of success. What 
are its major defects from the standpoint of balanced personality develop¬ 
ment? Give significant illustrations from your local community. 

9. What is meant by our laisscz fairc policy toward the individual? Indi¬ 
cate some of its obvious consequences in your community. 

10. Mow would you rate conditions in the modern city as influences on 
personality development? Mow do typical housing conditions complicate 
the care of children? What is the connection between “high” standards of 
living and population replacement, and what is its significance? 

11. In what ways is the feeling and emotional side of life exploited in our 
civilization? Mow might systematic culture of the emotions contribute to 
the enrichment of personality? Indicate by means of specific illustrations 
the possibilities of such a culture. 
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WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Show how the traits, attitudes, and interests of a close acquaintance 
have been influenced by the personality-shaping influences discussed in this 

chapter. 

2. Prepare a report on social, educational, and religious programs in your 
community that are designed to enhance opportunities for the development 
of well-balanced, competent personalities, especially for “underprivileged” or 
handicapped groups. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Lynd, Robert S., and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown , Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1929. 

A critical exposition of American civilization in a typical urban community, 
and the diverse schemes of life it prescribes. 

-, Middletown in Transition , Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 

York, 1937. 

Covers much the same ground as the earlier study, but is concerned espe¬ 
cially with the important changes subsequent to that study and their signifi¬ 
cance for Middletown residents. 
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A PERSONALITY-CENTERED CULTURE 


y n this chapter we shall attempt to arrive at answers to such ques¬ 
tions as the following: What trends toward a personality’-centered 
culture may be discerned in American society? Ilow far have these 

* 9 

trends progressed? What are organized movements contributing? 
Which problems are now relatively neglected? What exactly do we 
mean by a personality-centered culture? 

MEANING OF A PERSONALITY-CENTERED CULTURE 

By this term is meant, first of all, the culture patterns, such as 
social institutions, folkways, mores, working ideals, that are con¬ 
cerned with the development of stable, socially responsible, reason¬ 
ably contented human beings, to which supreme goal all lesser 
purposes are subordinated. The statement applies to all members 
of society, including unborn generations whose way of life will be 
determined in part by people now living. 

More specifically, this means a process (largely one of self- 
discovery) of appraising the potentialities of each individual for a 
useful, satisfying career; determining the social needs to which the 
individual may best contribute; and providing the educational op¬ 
portunities and the various special services involved in the fulfillment 
of this promise. The major responsibility will rest with organized 
society—that is, with the members of society organized to provide 
themselves with the many services essential to this purpose. 

The policy is one of seeing the individual through the many situa¬ 
tions that arc beyond his control in our complex society. Such a 
program will often include the individual’s family and also other 
groups with which he may be identified. It calls for an extensive 
program of group and community organization designed to make 
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possible the development of well-integrated personalities. This 
does not mean paternalism or regimentation, giving the individual 
help he does not need or want, or relieving him of responsibilities 
that are rightfully his. On the contrary, responsibilities matching 
his capacities will be placed before him and he will be expected to 

meet them. 

PERSONNEL STRUCTURE OF A WELL-ORDERED SOCIETY 

An individual is identified with his society and its constituent 
groups, whatever the dominant values may be. But a certain pat¬ 
tern of social organization is prescribed by a personality-centered 
culture. As pointed out elsewhere, 1 our most vital interests—those 
we really care about and devote ourselves to—have a primary-group 
basis. The most common examples are families, work associates, 
and play groups. The converse of this proposition is also true. A 
potentially vital interest must be given a primary-group organization 
if its possibilities arc to be realized. The most conspicuous example 
in contemporary society is citizenship, which lacks a primary-group 
basis and is in consequence far less enlightened and efficient than it 
might be. 

Vital interests affecting a considerable number of people require 
implementation not only by primary groups but by the organization 
of primary groups themselves on a community, state, or nationwide 
basis. Only thus can citizens, for example, deal with public ques¬ 
tions on various governmental levels. According to our termi¬ 
nology, a complex organization of this nature is an intermediate 
group. Familiar examples arc the League of Women Voters, the 
Red Cross, and various youth organizations. 

This emphasis on the primary and intermediate group basis of 
vital interests does not depreciate the functions of communities, 
special publics, and secondary groups. The mass-communication 
agencies—press, radio, television, the movies—bv which these latter 
groupings arc implemented obviously play a big part in our lives, 
as do the groupings themselves. Much of our free time is pre¬ 
empted by these agencies. But, exceptions apart, this use of leisure 

1 Scba Eldridge, New Social Horizons, D. Applcton-Century Company, New York, 
1941, pp 89-91. 
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hours is relatively passive in nature. The primary and intermediate 
groups operating the agencies are the active personnel and derive 
most from them in the way of personality enrichment. 

One other facet of personnel structure is important: the relation 
of the specialist to the layman or, more comprehensively, of producer 
to consumer. As production for the market gradually displaced 
production for home consumption, ready-made goods and services 
played an ever-increasing role in people’s lives and correspondingly 
limited their initiative and activity. Readv-made entertainments— 


including newspapers, periodicals, radio, television, and movie pro 
grams—are significant illustrations. 

A personality-centered culture, in contrast, calls for enlightened, 
active lavmanship geared to our system of specialization. The 
most fruitful use of even the ready-made goods and services depends 
on that type of activity. The family budget, for instance, represents 
not only the outlays for purchasable goods and services but the 
family’s scheme of life and therefore its activities and interests. 
And provision of adequate information regarding vendible goods 
and services depends on the pressure of consumer interests. 

The lay-specialist relationship is more crucial in the case of 
values that each must create for himself in cooperation with his 
fellows. Specialists may assist in the quest for these values, but 
active collaboration by the human is essential. Political leaders 
cannot give a people democracy; teachers cannot give them knowl¬ 
edge; ministers cannot give them ethical ideals, and physicians 
cannot give them health. These values arc part of living itself and 
can no more be given to us by others than others can do our living 
for us. 


What groups and communities may mean to their members 
obviously depends on the members themselves. The contributions 
of individual members vary as much as the individuals do; yet 
while they cannot be predicted in advance, much may be done to 
enhance their usefulness. Scientific techniques of choosing leaders 
and selecting the memberships of specific groups are being evolved.- 


2 Cf. II. II. Jennings. Leadership and Isolation, Longmans. Green and Company. 
New York. 19.43; also J. L. Moreno’s pioneer study. Who Shall Survive? A New Ap¬ 
proach to the Problem of Human Interrelations. Nervous and Mental Disease Mono 
graph N'o. 58, Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, Washington D C 
>934 
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Experience in a great variety of personal-social situations has also 
demonstrated the value of the experienced counselor in aiding in¬ 
dividuals to appraise their capacities and limitations and to formu¬ 
late their activity programs accordingly. Indeed, so complex is 
contemporary civilization and so intricate is the individual s per¬ 
sonality that skilled counseling promises to become a virtually 
universal technique in aiding individuals to make the most of 
themselves and contribute their best to society. 3 Lay as well as 
professional leadership also has an important place in primary, 
secondary, and intermediate groups furthering the interests of their 

members. 4 

We shall now consider trends, movements, and problems in major 
areas of social life, bearing on the development of a personality- 
centered civilization. Among those areas are marriage and family 
life, juvenile and adult education, occupations and industries, 
politics and citizenship, and cultivation of attitudes and emotions. 

MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIFE 

The vocational personnel of families is the heterogeneous group 
called homemakers, most of them housewives. A considerable 
percentage arc also gainfully employed outside the home, the 
majority because of necessity. Mothers and housewives are not 
a highly selected class in the sense that members of a recognized 
profession are; their intellectual capacities range from the highest 
to the lowest, and personality traits tending to qualify or disqualify 
them for their vocational functions arc no less varied. 

Yet homemaking, particularly the care of young children, is hardly 
second in importance to any other occupation. With compara- 
tivclv few exceptions one’s mother is the most powerful influence 
in one’s life. I low does this influence come to be as strong as it is? 
I low can its quality be improved? And how does it need sup¬ 
plementing? 

Recent studies have shown that the best preparation for marriage 

Ml S. and G. L. Elliot. Solving Personal Problems, llcnrv Holt and Company, 
New York. 19^6, a counseling manual, describes mam applications of this technique. 

‘ A variety of examples will be found in the current issue of Social Work Year Book, 
Russell Sage Foundation. New York, particularly in the articles on adult education, 
community organization, youth programs, social group work, and in the section listing 
voluntary national agencies. 
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and parenthood is early upbringing in a reasonably happy, well- 
adjusted family group. Life in one’s parental family, good or in¬ 
different, prepares one for much the same kind of life in one’s 
conjugal family so far as basic attitudes are concerned. I he evi- 
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deuce shows that many boys and girls reach adulthood cmotionalh 
unprepared for the problems of marriage and family life, owing to 
faulty parental influences in childhood. 

Successful marriage and parenthood also depend on knowledge 
and skills that may be learned to a considerable extent in school. 
In recognition of this fact increasing emphasis is being given in 
school and college curricula to premarital and preparent.il educa 
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tion Considering the vast and growing scientific knowledge of 
psychology and personality development as well as the conventional 
home-economics subjects, this phase of education can proceed as 
far as individual taste and capacity permit. Homemaking eari now 
be of genuine professional caliber, given the aptitude for it. W bile 
only a negligible number of men are homemakers in the vocational 
sense they need education for the important roles they actually 
play in family life. This need is not as yet commonly recognized 
and figures little in school and parent education programs. 

Marital and family difficulties arc often too great for those in¬ 
volved to cope with them successfully, just as the individual not 
infrequentlv has health problems he is unable to solve by himself. 
Familv-wclfarc and child-helping agencies pioneered in dealing with 
such problems bv developing counseling services for their clients, 
many of them in'financial want or otherwise dependent on outside 
assistance. This indicated the possibilities of family-counseling 
agencies operating on a fee or cost-ot-scrvice basis and providing 
similar professional services for self-supporting clienteles. Be¬ 
ginning with the Los Angeles Institute of Family Relations in 1930, 
scores °of consultation centers have been established under the 
sponsorship of religious, educational, social-work, and other non¬ 
commercial agencies. In the more adequate centers, family- 
relations counselors, clinical psychologists, and physicians cooperate 
in advising clients on problems of sex adjustment, child care, family 
budgeting, and home management.-' Moderate fees are charged 
and much free work is done by these agencies. More limited serv¬ 
ices are offered bv child guidance clinics, juvenile and domestic 
relations courts, public health nurses, home-demonstration agents, 
children’s dav-care centers (which often provide informal counseling 
seivices for parents), and visiting teachers (who render a like service 
to the parents of unadjusted school children). The coverage of all 
ihese efforts is quite limited in relation to the need for them. 

l lie counseling interview is perhaps the most effective method of 
tamih and parent education. Many other media arc utilized, in¬ 
cluding the press, radio, lecture, the study and discussion group. 
1 he latter is a comparatively new variety of primary group composed 

SlKi lMiid-c. \t n Social Horizons. D. Appleton—Century Company, New ^ork, 
1941. p- >» 9 - 
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of parents (mostly mothers) from a considerable number of families. 
Many of these groups have unpaid local leaders chosen bv the groups 
themselves. Parent-teacher associations, women’s clubs, farm bu¬ 
reaus, school boards, and branches of the American Association of 
University Women arc activ e in this work. Many groups assemble 
to hear and discuss broadcasts by national or state agencies. Several 
national agencies, both official and unofficial, provide literature and 
otherwise further the activities of local groups. Although interest 
has been growing, these groups enroll only a small percentage of 
parents who could profit from them. 0 

Despite all the training women may receive through their homes, 
schools, and parent-education programs, many of them will be irked 
by child-rearing and homemaking as a full-time job. At the present 
time surveys indicate that many married couples prefer to have onlv 
one child or no children at all. Comparative freedom and a high 
standard of living appeal to them more than the cares and satisfac¬ 
tions of parenthood. Probably a good many women and men, too. 
arc disqualified by hereditary make-up or early upbringing for the 
responsibilities of parenthood. This is certainly true of those seri¬ 
ously deficient in intelligence, and many are disqualified by emo¬ 
tional immaturity or want of essential aptitudes and interests. Under 
present conditions many women not otherwise disqualified prefer a 
career to marriage or at least to children. The feminist movement 
in its zeal to emancipate women has exalted vocational freedom at 
the expense of reproductive functions so that, for example, it is not 
unusual for full-time mothers and homemakers, particularly those 
with a college education, to be somewhat apologetic about their 
choice of a vocation. 

A many-sided attack on these problems is indicated. First of all. 
the reproductive responsibilities of both sexes need emphasizing in 
the family circle, through the schools, and by the mass-communica¬ 
tion agencies. 'Phis w ill be no easy undertaking and its successful 
accomplishment is far from certain, for it goes counter to the reign¬ 
ing ideal of a high living standard. 

Second, women who prefer to combine marriage and mother¬ 
hood with outside careers can be enabled to do so, without assum¬ 
ing a too heavy burden of responsibility. Many women would be 

° Ibid., pp. 326-327. 
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happier and better wives and mothers under this plan than through 
the practice of homemaking as a full-time job. An increasing per¬ 
centage of married women hold full-time jobs outside the home, 
but this entails too heavy a burden for the great majority. I wo 
things arc needed: first, greatly expanded facilities for the day care 
of young children, such as are provided by professionally staffed 
nursery schools; second, extensive provision of part-time jobs for 
married women enabling them to combine homemaking and outside 

employment. 7 

Third, such arrangements will involv e a new type of housing and a 
new type of neighborhood, especially in cities. 1 here has been 
significant pioneering in this direction by a considerable number 
of housing enterprises, notably the publicly owned housing projects 
for low-income families sponsored in the late iq^o’s by the United 
States 1 lousing Authority and cooperating local authorities. Many 
of those projects were planned as complete neighborhoods with play 
and related facilities built in as integral features. Mousing authori¬ 
ties now agree that prov ision of good homes for all the pcojdc will 
involve enlightened eommunitv planning and much public owner¬ 
ship of residential properties. 

!• ninth, it would seem desirable to eliminate the economic dis¬ 
advantages suffered In eoujffes bringing up sizable families. 
Children mav be an economic' asset in rural communities but they 
are the verv opposite in the urban community. This is one of the 
chief factors in the low and declining birth rates of cities. If we 
are to perpetuate our civilization and to maintain a population of 
the optimum size and quality, the task of rearing children must be 
relieved of the economic penalties now entailed. Other countries 
have experimented w ith tamiiv wage systems, grants-in-aid for child 
care, and other measures tor coping with this problem. Except 
toi aid to dependent children virtually nothing of the kind has been 
done m this country. 

W ith the adoption of these measures the welfare of children can 
be matenallv advanced. Neighborhood and community agencies 
would aid m improving family life and child care, including supple¬ 
mentation of parental care where needed. Such a system will 

II S ami c: ! llliott. Solving Personal Problems . Heim Holt and Company. 
Niu ^ oik. V>. p u) i. 
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facilitate the discovery of children receiving gravely deficient care 
in their own homes and the planning of correctiv e measures. More¬ 
over, it will make freedom of vocational choice for women nioic 
of a reality than it now is and tend to minimize the child-rearing 
and homemaking activities of those poorly qualified for them, to the 
advantage of their families as well as themselves. 

Naturally, many problems will attend the development of such a 
system. What is to be done about the unwanted or rejected child? 
Or about parents of either sex who are so wanting in emotional 
stability, so lacking in insight, as to be a serious menace to the mental 
health of their children? Can professional personnel in the field 
provide the necessary substitutes and supplements? Only experi¬ 
ence can provide the answer to questions of this order, specific 
problems must of course be worked out for each individual ease. 


EDUCATION FOR LIVING 

At a certain stage of social evolution it became necessary to 
supplement the educational functions of the family by establishing 
institutions specializing in these services. 1 he need increased with 
the advancement of knowledge, the development of technology, 
and the growth of specialization. All major human interests now- 
rest on knowledge, techniques, and attitudes that can be acquired 
only through prolonged educational effort. I his has just been 
emphasized in the case of the family; it is no different with occupa¬ 
tions and industries, with politics and public affairs, with cultivation 

of feelings and emotions. 

To meet such needs a vast educational system ranging from the 
kindergarten to the university has been evolved; to make reasonably 
certain that minimum needs will be met, compulsory school at 
tendance for the lower age groups is provided. That the schools 
fail to meet all the requirements is clue to a variety of circumstances, 
most of them beyond the control of the schools themselves. But 
the purpose here is to show with the aid of illustrations the pos¬ 
sibilities of educating the young for living in our kind of society. 

The school child needs vvliat the preschool child needs; oppor¬ 
tunity for the exploration of his natural and social environments 
and, under the tutelage of his elders, development of his under- 
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standing, activity, and interest in these environments. Through 
programs having this objective the individual pupil tests out his 
capacities and aptitudes and gradually acquires tastes and interests 

of his own. 


THE WILSON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

So basic are these processes of personality growth that they may 
be illustrated from a fairly progressive school system in a western 
college town, designated here as Wilson. 

Development of skills and interests proceeds from the time a child 
enters the Wilson public schools. In kindergarten the child begins to 
use his hands in building, modeling, drawing. He learns how to make 
simple and useful gifts. The children found great satisfaction this year 
in making a sachet for Mother’s Christmas present. Simple as this may 
sound, the child finds in such work a high level of achievement and a 
stimulus to further advancement. Music appreciation is fostered in 
kindergarten orchestras where the children learn to beat out rhythms 
on sticks, triangles, and drums. 

In the first grade the children attempt more difficult tasks. Grade- 
school students arc introduced to drama and play production. The 
children are encouraged to express themselves in public through school 
programs and assemblies. The C school oilers a good example. The 
lower three grades form one group, the upper three grades a second group. 
Children of the fust group are encouraged in presenting dramas of a few 
sentences, in gi\ing oral readings, and playing musical numbers. The 
programs of the second group are given by room volunteers. More ad¬ 
vanced pla\s arc presented, some of which are written bv the children, 
and others taken from books. The children arc their own play directors 
and stage managers. They are encouraged and advised by the teachers 
in these activities and parents arc invited to attend the assemblies. The 
highlight of the sear is the Christmas pageant in which talent from all 
giades is used. 

An activi interest in music is encouraged bv the elementary schools, 
l' ree ust ot - i hool instruments is provided as well as group instruction. 
HI six ot the N\ ilson grade schools maintain orchestras and ensembles 
which are used in school entertainment and other programs. Vocal in¬ 
struction is also provided. On Music Sunday and other occasions the 
clukhen present group numbers, some of the programs being given for 
large audiences in 11 Auditorium. 
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In the spring the first graders plant and care for small gardens on the 
school grounds. They raise lettuce, radishes, and a few other vegetables. 
Near the end of the school year the children enjoy the fruits of their labor 
at a school party. 

The recreation program consists of supervised games and a few gymnas¬ 
tic exercises such as tumbling. All the schools maintain summer play¬ 
grounds supervised by the teachers. Attendance at the summer art 
classes held at the junior high school is encouraged. Here pupils 
receive instruction in artcrafts such as drawing and sketching, painting, 
clav modeling, pottery, weaving, and leather work. 

The grade-school children carry out many special projects. At the 
last city election, in which a municipal recreation program was sub¬ 
mitted to the voters, the children decorated a downtown store window 
with papier-mache dolls, each representing some type of recreation such 
as dancing or playing tennis. All the grades throughout the year make 
posters, P.T.A. folders, invitations, holiday cards, and the like. 

Perhaps the most valuable project activity is the making of gifts. In 
one of the schools this year the first grade made hot pads for the dinner 
table out of beaver board. The second grade made clay candleholdcrs 
and ash trays. The girls of the third and fourth grades made handker¬ 
chiefs and purses while the bo\s were encouraged in design. 'The fifth 
grade was able to make papier-mache candy dishes and the sixth grade 
made cardboard wastebaskets and luncheon cloths. It will be noted 


that with the progression of grades the level of achievement gets higher. 

The best designs and other products go on display in the individual 
rooms; exceptional material sometimes goes to the main office for displav 
and special honors. A strong incentive is provided by such recognition. 

Scouting has its influence in the development of the school child. 
Children become interested in grammar school and usually their interest 
continues through junior high school. When the pupil joins the Bov 
Scouts or Girl Scouts, creative opportunities arc offered in various fields 
such as community life, health and safety, out-of-doors activity, nature 
study, literature and dramatics, arts and crafts, sports and games, home- 
making, international friendship, music, and dancing. The student 
participates in at least one activity in each field. An example of one 
student’s program, given in order of the several fields listed, might be: 
learning about the American flag, making safe toys, building campfires, 
studying leaves, taking part in a play, making a luncheon set, drawing 
maps, and learning folk dances. A feeling of achievement and progress 
comes through the badges earned and the various ranks attained and 
there is a sense of pride in worthwhile accomplishments. 
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junior High School offers more advanced opportunities for continued 
development of the students’ interests. Cooking and sewing are re¬ 
quired subjects for the girls. Fundamentals of cooking are taught first 
and then actual dishes are prepared. The first thing taught in sewing is 
how to use the sewing machine. Then the student learns how to make 
an apron, which she finds satisfaction in wearing during the cookery 
lesson. Then she may attempt a simple dress. Again there is a chance 

for satisfaction in a finished product. 

The regular curriculum for boys includes shopwork. They learn 
metal work and even elementary cabinet and furniture making. Some 
made bookcases this vear nice enough for their rooms at home. Both 
boys and girls are enrolled in the art classes. They are encouraged in 
design, lettering, and a bit of metal work such as making bracelets. 
Boys and girls also are enrolled in general music classes. In gym classes 
they participate in various sports such as deck tennis, volley ball, and 

soft ball. 

In addition to the regular curriculum, a choice of electives is en¬ 
couraged. Among the possibilities are band, orchestra, glee club, basket¬ 
ball, and the junior journalism staff. 'This staff prepares the school 
annual and also writes the “Wilson School News” which appears in the 
local paper on Monday evenings. The basketball team is a member 
of a junior high school conference league and there is considerable 
enthusiasm and support among the student body. There is no special 
class in drama, but the ninth grade gives an annual play as its farewell 
to the school. 

The senior high school is notably more advanced and specialized than 
the junior high school. There is a greater variety of interests and choice 
of electives. It is expected that every high-school graduate will have 
completed at least one year of home economics or one year of mechanics 
and shop. 

The cooking classes prepare actual meals which the girls enjoy at the 
noon hour. Students in the sewing classes tackle practically any gar¬ 
ment they need to complete their wardrobes. In many instances the 
girls have every reason to be proud of their creations. The boys in 
their mechanics and shop classes virtually decide their fields of activity'. 

Automobile mechanics has interested manv bovs as an avocational side- 

• • 

line. In shop, many boys have completed verv nice beaten metal trays, 
some of them quite artisticallv designed. Clav, soap, and wood sculpture 
and model airplane building arc among the other accomplishments. 
These arc only a few of the many fields open to high-school students 
interested in this kind of activitv. 

9 
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The high school is the only part of the school system having classes 
in agriculture and sponsoring (through the Future Farmers of America) 
activity along this line. Active participants in F.F.A. are mostlv bovs 
who come to high school in town after graduating from the rural 
schools. They study various methods of crop production as well as 
farm implements and their use. Sufficient interest and ability are de¬ 
veloped by some to enter prize-winning crop products or farm animals 
in the county and state fairs. A few have won prizes in fairs as far 
away as Chicago. 

Courses in journalism are also offered. The high school has a print¬ 
ing department where the high-school week I v newspaper and school 
annual arc printed. 

A very large number of students are interested in music. The band 
and orchestra are approximately two-thirds as large as the college band 
and orchestra. Section practices are held weekly in addition to regular 
practice sessions. Mam - ensembles arc formed. Fvcrv vear musical 
festivals and contests are held in various towns of the state where in¬ 
dividual as well as group numbers are featured. High-school students 
are also well represented in the glee club. 

The art classes have reached a high level of accomplishment. Vcr\ 
good advertising posters for school elections were made this year, and 
also excellent designs, some of which were purchased by clothing maim 
facturcrs. An art exhibit is held in the community building every vear. 
featuring work by high-school as well as grammar and junior-high stu 
dents. 


Only in high school are regular courses in speech and drama offered. 
The best members of the speech classes form a debate team which par¬ 
ticipates in debate contests in nearby cities. F.ach of the three high- 
school classes presents a drama during the scar which is widely attended. 

Religious interests in high school are represented by the Ili-Y and Oirl 
Reserves (recently renamed Y-Teens). The finest ideals of conduct are 
fostered in these organizations. Some training in politics and leadership 
is offered in the competition for membership on the student council and 
for offices of the several classes. 

The basketball and football teams are among the best in the state. 
They belong to state competitive leagues and the home football games in 
particular draw large crowds. 

The opportunities for continued development of interests after high- 
school graduation are somewhat limited. Since Wilson is a college tow n 
it is naturally hoped that the student will continue his education on a 
higher level. Other opportunities are mostly community-sponsored, al 
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though the high school offers its support wherever possible. Some po¬ 
litically minded graduates have run for offices in the local government 
and others have been active in baseball leagues sponsored by the city. It 
is significant, however, that for all the interest in drama and music fos¬ 
tered by the schools there is no community band, no orchestra, no plav- 
producing group such as former students might constitute. On the 
other hand, much of the school training is applied and further developed 
in vocational activities, notably in homemaking and agriculture. 8 

This sketch docs not of course cover the common academic sub¬ 
jects such as science, mathematics, language, history, and the social 
studies; rather, it features the development of interests and skills, 
particularly those serving as a preparation for avocational activities 
later on. Manv communities, however, make little provision for 
such activities. This situation is gradually being changed through 
the movement for adult education, a somewhat academic term for 
the cultivation of just such interests as arc fostered in the Wilson 
schools. Community-sponsored recreational activities are increas¬ 
ingly identified with creative interests of this nature. 

\Vc do not know how extensive is the coverage of activity pro¬ 
grams like those of the Wilson school system, but it is certain that 
a large percentage of children do not have access to such oppor¬ 
tunities. Clearly, diversified, stimulating activities of this nature 
arc essential to the best development of the child’s aptitudes and 
interests. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 

Activity programs of the kind described above arc less in evidence 
on the college level. No one knows just why, but it is a fact that 
colleges are more backward than the lower schools in experimenting 
with new methods of learning and adjusting their programs to 
student needs. The “progressive education” principles exemplified 
in the Wilson school activities are not commonly applied on college 
campuses. 

Without going into the causes of this situation attention may be 
directed to the possibilities of college education in the advancement 
of civilization and enrichment of personality. For one thing, the 

s I lie foregoing sketch of the- Wilson schools is based on a study by Maw Holtz 
claw, a former student at the University of Kansas. 
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average caliber of young people going to college is not as high as it 
might be. More rigorous standards of admission and multiplica¬ 
tion of scholarships (through government grants-in-aid so far as 
necessary) for talented young people needing such assistance will 
be essential to the correction of this condition. 

Second, college curricular and extracurricular programs can be 
made more realistic, more functional in the life careers of students. 
This will not rule out the study of great books so much emphasized 
by certain colleges and educational leaders. Nor docs it disallow 
a stud}’ of music, architecture, literature, and other fine arts, for a 
knowledge of these is essential to an understanding of contcmporarv 
civilization. Because homes and other structures are such promi¬ 
nent features of the landscape, understanding architecture contrib¬ 
utes much to the significance and appreciation of one’s surroundings. 

Parallel observations apply to work in the nonsocial sciences. 
Approached through realistic activity programs they can enhance 
greatly one’s appreciation and enjoyment of one’s environment. 
This is especially true of the study of plants, animals, and minerals. 

More urgent is preparation for the responsibilities, opportunities, 
and problems that soon or late will confront the ex-college student. 
These fall into certain well-defined areas. 

(1) However much may be done on lower educational levels, 
continued preparation for marriage and family responsibilities de¬ 
serves a place in all college curricula. Activity programs covering 
a wide range of relevant problems are entirely feasible, but much, of 
course, must be learned after marriage itself. College preparation 
is of particular importance because it can lay the groundwork for 
homcmaking of professional quality and also for leadership in parent 
education and family counseling programs. 

(2) With negligible exceptions all college graduates must follow- 
some vocation, including homcmaking for most of the w-omcn. 
Continued experimentation with student aptitudes and interests, 
together with special tests, is essential to an intelligent vocational 
choice. This is one of the principal justifications for a student’s 
taking courses in a variety of fields, provided the work has some 
resemblance to vocational activities. Vocations preferred by col¬ 
lege students usually require a good deal of preparation, though edu¬ 
cational leaders hold that this should not be narrowly technical in 
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nature. Some colleges eschew vocational training altogether, but 
most institutions now perceive their responsibilities in this direc¬ 
tion. Expert vocational guidance is provided on a growing number 
of college campuses. 

(3) However widely college students use books, many of them 
read few books after graduation. Along with the rest of the literate 
population, college graduates do read newspapers and periodicals 
and listen to radio programs. There is reason to believe, however, 
that their reading and listening habits could be better. The comic 
strip, sports page, and society column are apparently more popular 
than news and discussions of truly significant events. In any case, 
since the newspaper, periodical, and radio are the principal mass- 
communication agencies patronized by graduates, it would seem 
reasonable to give college students a thorough grounding in the use 
of these media. Cultivating an interest in current events through 
methodical use of the press and radio, and building up a background 
of information for interpretative purposes are of particular impor¬ 
tance. 

(4) Colleges now give relatively little attention to the preparation 
of students for the practice of citizenship and community member¬ 
ship. Learning how to read newspapers and listen to radio pro¬ 
grams contribute much to this preparation, but the necessary skills 
and interests also depend on other forms of activity. College stu¬ 
dents all are or will soon be voters and full-fledged members of the 


community. 'Their own and the public interests require a practical 
grounding in their responsibilities in those capacities. Off-campus 
opportunities are often limited but students can themselves organize 
as citizens’ groups to consider public issues and participate in ap¬ 
propriate forms of action. With the cooperation of administrators 
and teachers they can likewise deal with the problems of their own 
local community, the college campus itself. 

■ S' it has been said that the most valuable kind of learning is 
learning how to learn, so that the individual may continue learning 
"on his own” after school days arc over. This truth is no less ap¬ 
plicable to feelings and emotions than to ideas and activities. 
Learning how to deal with our attitudes and emotions is a crucially 
important branch of learning. Unfortunately there has been com¬ 
paratively little scientific observation and experiment in this field. 
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But enough is known now for the colleges to make a start at least 
in this most important matter. Work with the individual student 
will be no less essential than suitable group activity.® 

A functional college program so broad and diversified in character 
will prepare students for satisfying avocations as well as for voca¬ 
tions. The latter rarely offer sufficient outlets for all the aptitudes 
and talents that, duly cultivated, would enrich the lives of their 
possessors. It is known, for instance, that the number of persons 
with exceptional aptitudes for music greatly exceeds the number 
of paid positions in this field. But there is no such limitation on 
avocational activities. Volunteer work in one or another of the 
nonvocational fields can become a satisfying avocation for a great 
many. Lay leadership has an important place in all these fields 
and the colleges can do much to prepare students with the necessary 
talents for this kind of activity. 


OCCUPATIONS AND ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

Gainful occupations and the underlying institutional controls arc 
so diverse in our society that converting them into instrumentalities 
of a personality-centered culture will be a most complex undertak¬ 
ing. Moreover, the influences of the many specialized occupations 
on workers and their families arc so little known that we can do 
little more than speculate about desirable changes. But a few things 

arc fairly certain. 

It is trite to say that a livelihood is the prime objective of a gainful 
occupation. Closely related is the standard of living which oc¬ 
cupational earnings may sustain. As we know, this now rates verv 
high in the American scale of values. With rare exceptions people- 
want security of both livelihood and standard of living. 1 hev do 
not object to a rise in living standards, but a serious drop is likely to 

be demoralizing, often devastatingly so. 

The stability of income essential to these objectives cannot be 
assured bv the individual himself but is necessarily a function of the 


0 Applicable techniques are suggested in such volumes as Bertrand Russell, t he 
Conquest of Ilap fitness. Horace I iverigl.t. Inc.. New Wk. i 9 *o; H. S. and G 1 I 
liott. Solving Personal Problems, I lenrv Ilolt and Company. New J ork. and John 
Macmurray, Reason and Emotion. I). Applcton-Ccntury Company. Inc., New V oik. 
1938 
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whole national economy. Substantial beginnings have been made 
in the Social Security Act but much remains to be done in extending 
its coverage of individual workers and their dependents and extend¬ 
ing it, too, to all the contingencies that jeopardize incomes and 
living standards. Sickness and disability are still to be provided 
for. Moreover, full protection involves increase of cash benefits 



Serious impairment of the economic system may produce a crisis in the 
lives of millions of people. This picture shows unemployed men waiting 
to register at the emergency uncmplovmcnt relief office in New York dur¬ 
ing the depression of the logo's. Similar scenes occurred in cities through¬ 
out the country. (Acme photo) 

o something like the normal rate of earnings and continuation of 
icncfits as long as necessary in the individual case. A disabled fac- 
ory operative and his family need as much income as when he was 
corking, and so do the unemployed and their families. The sick 
>r disabled worker's family needs more income unless medical care 
s provided in addition to cash benefits. There is no good reason 
vhy complete economic security of the individual should not be a 
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basic objective of our economy. The country’s productive capacity 
makes it entirely feasible, and the stabilization of consumer pur¬ 
chasing power thus effected would contribute to the stability of pro¬ 
duction itself. This would mean freedom from want and the 
chronic fear of want that poisons so many lives. 

Most gainfully employed persons want job security not for finan¬ 
cial reasons alone. One’s work is a large part of one’s world and 
job instability, therefore, means instability in one’s scheme of life. 
In certain occupations—the Roman Catholic priesthood', the 
Methodist Episcopal ministry, and teaching positions with “tenure,” 
for instance—there is a high degree of job security. That is not 
the case with a majority of workers, even the business and profes¬ 
sional men. The rapidity of technological change and the hazards 
of competition may make job security for all impossible for a long 
time to come. Yet the current interest in an annual wage for in¬ 
dustrial workers IO and extension of the merit system to state and 
municipal employees point in this direction. More will be possible 
as the economy becomes increasingly responsive to the needs of the 
work personnel. 

Mow may day-by-day occupational activities contribute more to 
the worker’s contentment and way of life? Evidence is lacking for 
a definite answer to this question. We know little about the effects 
of existing occupations on the living patterns of their members. 
Dr. James S. Plant has pointed out that we are almost completely 
in the dark concerning the specific effects of industrial employ¬ 
ment—including slightly skilled labor—on the lives of factory work¬ 
ers. 11 And according to C. S. Lastrucci so little is known about 
the interrelations of vocations and patterns of living that the basis 
of vocational guidance is quite deficient. 

The problem in this field, then, is primarily one of inquiry. Only 
through scientific observation and experiment can a factual basis 
for evaluating occupations as personality-forming influences be 

10 Some plans arc already in operation, and a wartime advisory hoard of the federal 
government lias advocated the extension of such plans. (Associated Press dispatch 

from Washington* O.C., Pclmiary 25, 1947) 

11 James S Plant. Personality and the Cultural Pattern , The Commonwealth Fund, 

New York. 193-. Chap. 17. 

12 Am. See. Rev., Vol. 1 1, » 94 6 - PP- 7 H “ S 4 - 
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built up. In large measure this research must be specific for each 
occupation and even for each plant. But some general conclusions 
have emerged from certain pioneer studies. 

These studies have scarcely called in question the techniques of 
large-scale production and the growing proportion of slightly skilled 
labor thereby entailed. Management and labor themselves have 
seldom raised any such question. Under pressure of job insecurity 
and the ever-increasing demand for ready-made goods and sendees, 
quantity of output has become the chief criterion of efficient pro¬ 
duction, often qualified, however, by restrictions of output in the 
interest of jobs or of profits. Virtually no weight has been given 
to the values, actual and potential, of the work process itself. Yet 
industry produces lives as well as goods. If through research we 
can discover enough about these by-products of industries and oc¬ 
cupations the basis will be laid for making work experience as well 
as output a criterion for evaluating production processes. Realiza¬ 
tion of this possibility doubtless lies in a somewhat distant future. 

Scientific studies so far have been focused on social relations in 
industry. The leading pioneer in these studies, Elton Mayo, makes 
the flat statement that, with the ascendancy of large-scale produc¬ 
tion, the interest of management has centered in the application of 
technology to production and in the systematic ordering of opera¬ 
tions but scarcely at all in the promotion of cooperation in the 
plant. 13 

Various studies have demonstrated two things in particular. 
First, the worker must be treated and respected as an individual 
personality if he is to be contented and efficient in his work. One 


of tlie methods followed in the famous Western Electric Company 
experiments at I Iawthornc was confidential interviewing of workers 
by trained interviewers—trained, however, to listen sympathetically 
to the worker’s story, not to offer advice. This provided “emotional 
release,’ revelation of the worker’s personal problems, and invaluable 
knowledge about conditions in the plant. 14 Through a combina¬ 
tion with group-work methods the worker’s morale was strengthened, 
a sense of “belonging” developed, and both productivity and work 


13 Elton Mayo. I he Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization, Harvard Univer¬ 
sity Press, Cambridge. 194;, pp. 69-70. 

14 Ibid., Chap. 4. 
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satisfactions increased. In a discussion of these problems J. S. Plant 
suggests that, if industry' is best to serve its workers, the employer 
needs to know as much about the worker’s family situation as does 
the teacher about her pupil’s, because “all the personality goes to 
work just as all the personality goes to school.” 15 Ministering to 
the needs of the industrial worker as a human being finds its counter¬ 
part in other areas of production, notably in agriculture where pro- 



Emplovccs' cars parked at the Western Electric plant, Newark, New Jersey. 
This \ast fleet tvpihcs the “high” standard of living as well as the mass pro¬ 
duction found in this country. (Courtesy Standard Oil Company (N.J.); 

photo by Vachon) 


fcssional specialists of state and federal extension services collaborate 
with individual farmers and their families in working out domestic 
as well as production problems. 

Second, skillful promotion of teamwork and esprit de corps in 
industrial establishments has great possibilities, both in increased 


productivitv and in greater contentment of the worker. This illus¬ 


trates once more the significance of primary-group relations in hu¬ 


man affairs, for the method is applicable mainly to small contingents 


15 James S. Plant, op cit . p v) - - 
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of workers engaged in a common task. But it works only if a group 
of operatives is given a large share of responsibility in organizing their 
work—for example, planning the details, assigning tasks, spacing 
rest periods, and breaking in new workers—with supervision reduced 
to the indispensable minimum. Experiment after experiment has 
shown that workers respond to confidence reposed in them bv man¬ 
agers and supervisors. 

Yet this runs counter to the conflict and distrust between em¬ 


ployers and employees that have arisen with modern industrialism. 
The deliberate building up of cooperation as the prevailing pattern 
of industrial relationships will require generations of effort. The 
hierarchical structure of industrial enterprises—from the chief execu¬ 
tive at the top to the lowcst-gradc workers at the bottom—hardly 
facilitates the process. In the traditional structure orders proceed 
from the top downwards through “channels,” with little reverse 
movement of suggestions and ideas from the bottom upwards. 
But specific production problems are understood by the workers 
directly involved as they cannot be understood by management. 
And George B. de Iluszar has shown that problem-solving groups 
of workers can be integrated with the hierarchical set-up of industry 
to the immense advantage of the entire personnel. 1,1 

While the “humanization” of wealth production in these and 
other ways is going on, persons with occupations poor in work satis¬ 
factions will need psychological complements in the form of satis¬ 
fying avocations, hobbies, or other leisure-time pursuits. These 
have been discussed in other contexts. It may be suggested, how¬ 
ever, that promotion of creative free-time activities, with community 


provision of the necessary facilities, will prove the most effective 


attack on the commercialization of leisure with its provision of 
ready-made amusements and the attendant good-times philosophy of 
leisure. 


POLITICS AND CITIZENSHIP 

We have noted in various sections the increasingly important role 
of government and community organization in our lives. The 
various fields of production are so interdependent, their operation 

111 George B. de lltis/.ir. Practical Applications of Ucniocracy, Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1945, Chap. 9. 
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as a single, articulated productive system so easily thrown off balance, 
that agencies acting for the entire country must coordinate and 
stabilize them. What government does or fails to do in this sphere 
may make a difference of fifty or even seventy-five per cent in the 



Personality studies by the Child Research Council of Denver, Colorado. 
(Courtesy Rockefeller Foundation, President's Review for 1 g^S) 


size of the pay envelopes or salary checks or capital returns of those 
sharing the fruits of production. 

Many services must be provided by the public itself because they 
cannot be supplied on an ordinary commercial basis. These will 
include services not now provided because of popular inertia or 
opposition of group interests. Among these arc public provision of 
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decent homes and neighborhoods for low income families, increased 
provision of play and recreational facilities, and assurance of medical 
care to all regardless of income. Moreover, the gradual liquidation 
of the laissez-faire policy toward the individual, and development of 
a complete system of collaborating with him in realizing his finer 
potentialities, must be sponsored in the main by government and 
community agencies. 

What this nation may do to bring about lasting peace and co¬ 
operation in the world—what it may do, therefore, in saving from 
destruction civilization itself—is at bottom a matter of politics and 
citizenship and government. 

All these things depend, roughly, on two groups of people: (1) 
those whose occupations lie in the field of politics and government; 
(2) private citizens and the general public, which the first group is 
presumed to serve, along with its own members. 

This is not the place to tell how these two groups mav collaborate 
in such undertakings. But the role of the citizen demands special 
attention. What governments do depends largely on what citizens 
insist on their doing. In our kind of world citizens cannot dis¬ 
charge this responsibility without making it a major interest of their 
lives. Keeping reasonably well informed on public issues requires 
much time and so does the organized activity essential to effective 
citizenship. But these are “musts” for those capable of developing 
such an interest if a civilization adapted to I lie people’s needs is to 
be wrought. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Improvement of disposition, amendment of traits and attitudes, 
cultivation of feelings and emotions are essential to all the finer 
kinds of living. Unfortunately modern psychology has not followed 
fhe lead of William James 17 in exploring the deeper powers of men 
and techniques of bringing these powers into play. There is, for 
example, no adequate psychosocial analysis of religion showing how 
it Contributes to the emotional discipline of the believer. 


17 W illintii James, The Energies <>t Men 
° r K, 1907 ; The Will to Believe and ( )tlicr 
cw York, 1897 ; The Varieties of Religious 
pany. New York, 1902 , an<l oilier works 


Longmans. Green and Company, New 
I s aw. Longmans, (ween and Company, 
I \f)cncnce. I xmgmans. Green and Com 
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Any realistic approach to this subject assumes that emotions and 
attitudes arc shaped by virtually all the factors in human life itself, 
and that deliberate effort can, at most, reorient these factors and 
thereby modify their consequences. The state of the organism, its 
level of health and energy, and its defects and ailments inevitably 
affect one’s disposition, one’s moods, one’s emotions and attitudes. 
So do one’s priman-group relations, one’s vocational and avocational 



1 ow n Meeting of the Air m one of its weekly sessions. This radio program 
represents a major contribution to the development of a more enlightened 

citizenry. (Courtesy Town Hall, New York) 


acti\ itics. the dominant values and beliefs of one’s community. The 

• 

enduring but not necessarily decisive effects of early upbringing 
arc recognized by all students of the subject. So arc the cumulative 
effects of the experience and activity of other age groups. Again, 
the sexes have different subcultures and their attitudinal and emo¬ 
tional problems may also differ. Economic security or insecurity 
has a powerful influence on emotions and attitudes. 

We can now focus a little more closely on the problems of self- 
discipline in our own era, taking up in order the kinds of under¬ 
standing and activity and emotional effort that arc essential, but 
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bearing in mind that needs vary with the individual and his circum¬ 
stances. 

Some kinds of knowledge liberate a person from troublesome at¬ 
titudes. A fair understanding of culture helps to rid one of crippling 
ethnocentrisms—the irrational convictions that one’s nation, race, 
sex, religion, party, social class, and other groups arc necessarily better 
than corresponding out-groups. Perceiving the relativity of the 
mores, and therefore the non-cxistcnce of am divinely ordained 
moral code, should minimize feelings of guilt attending violation of 
the mores. It is helpful, too, to understand that an individual is 
the end product of the forces that have shaped his development and 
could not at the moment be something different. Understanding 
this, we will not too readily pass moral judgments on other persons— 
or on ourselves. More particular illustrations of information help¬ 
ful in controlling one’s attitudes are (1 ) the knowledge that un¬ 
requited love, even repeated instances of it. is not a good reason 
for misgivings about one’s personality traits, or even one’s attraction 
for the opposite sex: such disappointments are the normal thing 
during adolescence; ,s (2) the fact now being rediscovered that 
motherhood is not necessarily the harrowing, agoni/ing experience 
it is supposed in our culture to be. 1 ” 

The overt activity side of self-discipline is fully as important. 
Choosing one’s activities in accordance with one’s interests and 
responsibilities—such as are involved in creating a personality- 
centered culture—is fundamental. I he wider the range of interests, 
other things being equal, the less the chances of life losing its savor, 
of one’s being stranded through the disappearance, for whatever 
reason, of any single interest. At the same time it is essential to 
limit one’s activities in accordance with one’s natural tempo and 
one’s capacities; it is folly to let others through their pressures gov¬ 
ern one’s scheme of activity*. Mv erv one can profit from periods of re¬ 
laxation, meditation, self-communion; the rush, hurry, and feverish 
activity so characteristic of American life are not conducive to 
balanced, self-possessed personalities. Again, it is desirable to build 
U P in imagination the kind of personality—with the constituent 

18 See above, pp. 606—607. 

‘"See Lawrence Gallon, "Motherhood Without Misery.' Collier's Magazine. 
November 26. 1946, for an account of experiments by an Lnylish and an American 
physician. 
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traits and attitudes—one would become; set it up as a model of 
expectancy for oneself; and resolutely, consistently as may be, act 
in accordance with it. Such action tends to evoke the appropriate 
feelings and emotions. 

But the affective side of life is not a product of thought and action 
alone. It is in a measure autonomous, with its own “principles/’ 
its own peculiar techniques of cultivation and control. How may 
one learn to exorcise the fear, worry, resentment, bitterness, dis¬ 
couragement, that so bedevil human life? How may one come 
by the emotional stability, the poise, and serenity that keep one 
from being overwhelmed by the death of a loved one, defeat of a 
cherished ambition, or some other crisis in one’s personal life? 

All experience shows that human beings are endowed with crea¬ 
tive powers applicable to a wide range of problems. In a sense one 
creates from within the self the ideas and skills one comes to possess, 
and this is likewise true of culturally conditioned attitudes and senti- 
incuts. 

These creative powers of the self can be methodically applied in 
the gradual substitution of desirable for undesirable traits and at¬ 
titudes. One essential condition is a faith—a will to believe—that 
this can be done. Another is readiness to undertake the unremitting 
“inner work” it involves. Among the specific techniques is con¬ 
centration of attention on the changes to be wrought, ever renewed 
consecration of oneself to the work, a continuing affirmation that 
one is equal to the task. 


Psychologically, discipline of this order has much in common with 
prayer and worship in the institutional religions. People of the 
present age scarcely realize what a powerful force in people’s lives 
prayer was in an earlier day. Some writers 20 maintain that prayer 
has not been outmoded bv the discoveries of modern science and 


that the need for it is as great as ever. These writers commonly 
postulate belief in a God as an essential basis of prayer. But dif¬ 
ferent conceptions of deity may serve this purpose. God may be 
thought of as a supernatural being; or as the power making for good 
in man and his universe; or as the “divine” in each personality— 


20 Notably William Adams Brown. The Life of Praxcr in a World of Science, As 
socintion Press. New York, 192-. 
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or in human terms, as one’s potential, creative self which may come 
to fruition in the good life. 

On any of these conceptions one may identify oneself with the 
Divine, invoke its help toward a better life, nurture a faith that 
such aid will be vouchsafed, and thus sustain one’s confidence in 
the future and what it mav bring. 

An auxiliary technique is talking out one’s problems with a con¬ 
fidante, which senes both as a catharsis for troublesome emotions 
and as a process of solving one’s problems. The Catholic confes¬ 
sional, pastoral counseling, the sympathetic listening of a devoted 
friend or helpmate, all sene these functions. 

Congenial primary-group associations contribute in still other 
ways to emotional health and self-discipline. Thcv serve to give 
one a vacation from oneself, so to speak, and to stimulate a whole¬ 
some interest in others. When this problem of emotional culture 
commands the attention it merits, work on it may well be imple¬ 
mented bv primary-group organization as are the older forms of 
religious discipline. 

I o end on a familiar note, a personality-centered societv will de¬ 
vote extensive study and experimentation to problems of this order, 
through which must conic the reasonably definitive solutions 
adapted to the needs of individual personalities. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

i- What is meant by a personality-centered culture? Compare it with 
contemporary' American culture, using specific illuslutions to bring out the 
difference. 

2. Name, describe, and illustrate the functions of the various elements in 
the personnel structure of a “good society.” 

3- What changes in marriage and family life m this country should con 
tribute to the development of more adequate personalities? In particular, 
"'hat contributions might be expected of preparental and parent education, 
,a )' and professional counseling, greater provision of day care for children. 
an d increased opportunities for part-time employment of mothers not suited 
to honicmaking as a full-time job? Discuss possible dangers in such devel¬ 
opments, using any illustrations that may have come to your attention. 

4- Sketch the programs of the \\ ilson schools designed to develop attitudes 
and interests of the pupils, and compare with vour activities on the corre¬ 
sponding school levels. According to vour observations what kinds of school 
activities arc continued as hobbies or avocations in adult life? 
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What sorts of preparation for adult responsibilities and opportunities 
fall within the proper scope of college education? To what extent does your 

college offer assistance of this character? 

6. Mow in detail could occupations and economic institutions contribute 
to the development of fine, adequate personalities, and in what ways do they 
now commonly fail to do so? What fundamental changes are essential to 
such a goal? 

7. What bearing has responsible, competent citizenship on the growth of 
a personality-centered culture? Give illustrations of the connections be¬ 
tween the two. 

8. Show how emotions and attitudes are shaped by all the major factors in 
human life. 

9. Describe and illustrate the different methods of disciplining this phase 
of behavior and experience. Compare methods you have applied or observed 
with those presented in the text. 

WORK PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 

1. Make a special study and report on a recent development toward a per¬ 
sonality-centered culture; also on a development in the opposite direction. 

2. Assemble and present material on trends and agencies in your commu¬ 
nity designed better to adapt culture and social organization to the needs of 
individual personalities. 

SELECTED READINGS 

Brown, William Adams, The Life of Prayer in a World of Science, Associa¬ 
tion Press, New York, 1927. 

Maintains that prayer is as possible and necessary as in earlier generations. 
Elliott, II. S., and G. L. Elliott, Solving Personal Problems, Henry Molt 
and Company, New York, 1936. 

Designed both for the person who wants to help solve his own problems 
and for counselors assisting others with their problems. Covers a wide range 
of life situations. 

Macmurray, John, Reason and Emotion, D. Appleton-Ccntury Company. 
Inc., New York. i9^S. 

Demonstrates the critical importance of educating the emotions, and dis¬ 
cusses the materials and methods of emotional education. 

Russell, Bertrand, l he Conquest of Happiness, Horace Liveright, Inc., 
New York, 19-50. 

A popular and highly readable discussion by a leading philosopher of the 
causes of happiness and unhappiness. 
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* 1 77 

conservatism, 162; defined, 124 
Constitution, U.S., 582 
consumer, producer and, (>73; public in 
tcrests and. 58 
consumer expenditures, 658 
consumers' cooperative movement, 428 
consumers' cooperatives, 399. 658 
Consumers' League, 41 
Consumers Research, 530 
Consumers Union, 530 
contraception, 272, 336, 348 
conversion, and accommodation, 407 
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cooperation, 382 400; competition and, 
397; conflict and, 397; defined, 395; 
• forms of, 395-399; organized, 398-399; 

personality and, 624 
copper mining, among Bantus, 165-167 
corn, genetics of, 326 
corn belt, 10 
com complex, 104, 117 
cotton, 10 
counseling, 676 
courtship, 335 
crazes, 432 
credit unions, 399 
crime, 130-131 

criminal code, and cultural lag, 130 


Cro-Magnon man, 113 

cross fertilization of civilizations, 120 

crossword-puzzle craze, 117 

Crow Indian Tobacco Society, 92 

Crow Indians, political institutions of, 

57 8 

crowd, orgiastic, 441; spectator, 442 
crowd behavior, 435-442; situations pro 
ducing, 438 

crowds, ephemeral character of, 439 
crude birth rate, 268, 351 
crude death rate, 275, 241 
crusades, 258, 433; and migrations, 303 
cultural accumulation, 123 
cultural analysis, 131-132 
cultural approach, to sociology, 46 
cultural change, 115; geographic change 
and, 156 177; progress and, 123-124 
cultural development, 161 
cultural differences, and segregation in 
cities, 206; social theorists and, 132-133 
cultural factors in American medicine, 42 
cultural growth, 133 

cultural heritage, 63-135; adjustment to, 
69-71; see also culture 
cultural hybrid, 417 
cultural lag, 128-131 
cultural marginality, 418 
cultural practices, retention of. 420 
cultural retardation, 160-162 
cultural unity of man, 133-134 
culture, 107-124; assimilation of, 6, 417- 
419; changes in landscape. 167-168; 
civilization and, 80; classification of. 


96 99; compared to money at com¬ 
pound interest. 123; defined, 5, 16. 82, 
84; divisions of, 14; elements of, 84- 
106; environment and. 142-143; of 
Eskimo, 76-79; fields of study, 1 5; for¬ 
eign. “4-75; growth and distribution of. 


107-124; interdependent factors of, 15- 
16; material elements of, 88-89; mobil¬ 
ity of, 299-301; nature of, 73; objective 
conception of, 76; personality-centered, 
671-699; social adjustment and, 126- 
134; as social heritage, 82; social insti¬ 
tutions and, 492; social reforms and, 
131-132; spread of, 162 
culture area, defined, 107; bases of, 112 
culture base, prehistoric, 123; size of. 122 
culture-base concept, 112 
culture changes, 107-108 
culture complexes, 93-94; pyramiding of. 

95-99 

culture contrasts in same environment. 
147-148 

culture growth, differential rates of, 127 
culture patterns, 94; selective influence 
of, 101; unity of, 100; universal, 97 
culture traits, 6, 84-105; characteristics of, 
89; defined, 85; diffusion of, 119-121; 
mobility of, 90; sources of, 115; tend 
cncy to cluster, 90-93 
customs, 74, 87 
o tology, 327 

dance, primitive, 441 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 

469-4?°’ 5 8z 

death rate, by countries, 277; decline of. 
276-280; defined, 275; differential, 340; 
geographic differences in, 340; racial 
variation in, 340 

Declaration of Independence, 582 
decreasing population, 351 
delinquency, in cities, 212-213 
delusion, as function of religion, 555 
demagogues, 461 
democratic complex, 100 
Democratic Party, 36, 50, 465 
demographic effects of migration, 312- 

3*5 , 

demography, 249 
Depression of 1930's, 319, 506 
desert areas, 140 
dialectic, 539 
diffusion, 119-120 
disabilities, and individuality, 31 
disability care. 688 
discovery and invention, 4 
discussion, restrictions on public, 468-470 
distribution, in American economy, 530 
division of labor, 187, 396; in community. 
192-194; population and, 190-192, 294; 
primitive economics and. 522; simple 
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vs complex, 189; social concomitants of, 
195-196; traditional vs competitive, 188 
divorce. 502. 509 
domestic conflict. 393 
dominant trait, 325 
Douglas fir, 169, 172 
drama. 87 
dress, 88, 97 

drives, 6; inborn, 19. 25 =9: personality 
and. 620; social institutions and. 491 
Drosophila melanogaster, 327 
drug addiction. 214 
ductless glands, 34 
dwellings, types of, 143-146 

earth, area of. 287 

ecological relations between cities and 
hinterlands, 234 242 

ccologv, defined. 137-138. 185; social life 
and, 137 246; see also human ecology 
economic differences, vs population trends. 

294-297; segregation in cities. 206 
economic institutions, American. 5 -vs 33 ; 
defined. 515-531; occupations and. 687- 
693; primitive. 520 524; variations in. 
516 520 

economic philosophy, 12- 
ec tomorphy. 612 

education, aims of, 537-541, 546 551; 
American pattern of, 541-545; among 
Indians. 534535; college. 684687; 
colonial. 542; emotional. 668; for liv¬ 
ing, 679-680; formal. 538; institution 
of. 533-5>«; progressive. 550; public. 
662; taxation and. 543. trends and 
problems, 545 551; ace also educational 
education complex. 94 

educational institution, variability m. 
534 541 

educational levels of population, 296 
Egyptians. 111 
electric light. 121 
electrical cncrgv. 285 
electroencephalograph, 3 3 
electromagnetic spectrum, 18 
emotional stability. 698 
emotions. 696; language of, 368; physio¬ 
logical change and. 28 
encyclicals, 568 
endogamy. 333 - *498 
endomorphy, 612 
energy, sources of, 288 
English language, 31 

environment, 6; adjustment to, 282-298; 
culture and, 142 143; defined, 141; 


heredity and, 15; nonmatcrial culture 
and. 153-155; see also geographic cn 
vironment. human environment, plus 
ical environment 
erosion, 141, 170 
escape behavior, 28 

Eskimo. 6-. 71. 80, 98. 120. 122, 497. 
499; children, 113; civilization of. 84; 
culture. 76-79, 123; culture base. 112; 
political institutions, "6-5-7; sled. 86; 
snow house, 1 39; traits. 86 
ethnic differences, and segregation. 206 
ethnoccntrisiu. 75. 697 
ethical religion. 564 
ethos, 1 54 
etiquette. 87 
eugenics. 353 356 

Euro-American culture area, 120; culture 
base, 1 1 2 

Europe, population of, 258-259 
European overseas expansion. 164 
Europeans, population increase of. 347- 

3 >° 

evolution, 4. 266. 323 
exclusion, in residential areas. 207 
exogamy. 497-498 

expenditures. Thorndike's analysis of. 23 
experimentation, and personality. 623 
exploitation colony. 164 
exploration, and personality, 623 
cxploratorv behavior. 28 
exteroceptive receptors, 22 
extroverts, 610 

factories, in city area. 201 202 
fat tory s\ stem. 1 29 
factory workers, 689 
fads. 436 

family, 97; conjugal type. 495; consan 
guincous t\pc. 495; decline of. 511 
512; defined. 41)5, 632; dominance of 
651; foundation of, 496-497; institu 
tion of, 494 513; rearing of, 339; size 
of, 508 

family budget, 673 
family-counseling agencies. 676 
family functions, decline of, 512 
family group, 25. 36 

family institution, American, 503 506; 
matriarchal, 502; matrilnie.il. 502; p.i 
tri.irch.il. 502; patrilineal. 502 
family institutions, variability in. 497-503 
family life. 674 679 
family organization. 195 
family stock. 20 
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famine, and birth rate, 271 
farm community, enterprises in, 193 
farm lands, depletion of, 170 
farm villages, 231 

farmers, decrease in proportion of, 294; 
propaganda and, 466; shopping habits 
of, 230; tenant, 301 
Farmers’ Union, 37 
fashion, nature of. 435-438 
fascism, 388 
father, role of. 195 
fear, 28, 698; elimination of, 46 
fecundity. 262; mental activity and, 338 
Federal Communications Commission, 
467-468 

Federal Council of Churches of America, 
398, 456, 569 

Federal Housing Administration, non, 
219; bib., 225 

Federal pure food and drug laws, 43 
feebleminded, sterilization of, 357 
feral children, 364 

fertility, 266, 336; religious affiliation 
and,338 

fertility ratio, 269 
fetish, 560 
filial tendency, 27 
fire, discovery of. 285 
fish and game resources, 169, 171 
flint implements. 110 
folkways, 5, 67-69, 480. 482; and mores, 
83, 86, 128 130 

Folsom culture, New Mexico. 257 
food, 24. 92, 28S, 490; migrations and, 
305; primary factor, 8; war and, 388 
food and drug laws, Federal, 43 
food gathering. 143, 150, 284, 660; cul¬ 
tural bases of, 9 
food habits, 97 

food supply, 1S6; of cities, 235 
football, and crowd behavior. 439 
football complex, 93. 95 
foreign born students, 546 
Foreign Miners’ License 'l ax. 310 
forest lands. U.S., 167; depletion of. 169 
Fortune Magazine Surrey, 457 
fowl, hereditary traits in, 325 
Fox Indians of Iowa, 14S 
France, birth rate for, 269; customs in. 
79; death rate for, 277; population in¬ 
crease in. 347 
Franco- 1 ’russian War, 347 
fraternities. 69 
fraternity dance, 93 
free schools. 343 


French settlements in North America, 163 
frontier, U.S., 153-154, 289, 351; and 
concept of abundance, 169 
frustration and unrest, 423-425 
fundamentalist beliefs, as cultural lags, 
130 

Callup poll, 456 
gametes, 327 
general intelligence, 29 
genes. 327 

genetics, principles of, 324-328 
geographic aids to spread of culture, 162 

165 . 

geographic areas, 287-289 
geographic barriers to travel, 141 
geographic change, and cultural change, 
156 177; types of, 156 
geographic discover)', 289 
geographic environment, 6, 137-246; de¬ 
fined and analyzed, 139-141; develop¬ 
ment of, 150; limiting factor, 150; 
modern life and, 150; modification of, 
by man, 141; public ownership and. 
56; trade and, 151 

geographic factors, and culture, 139-155; 

in land settlement, 287-289 
geographic isolation, and cultural retarda 
tion, 160 162; defined, 160 
geography, and social institutions, 492 
geologic factors, 140 
Georgian architecture, 143 
germ theory of disease, 161 
German propaganda, 464 
Germany, military education in, 538; 

population increase in, 347 
gestures, symbolic, 366 
ghosts, 486, 494, 561 
G.I. Bill of Rights, 547 
Girl Scouts, 545, 681 
goals, socially defined, 423 
gold rush of 1848, 310, 317, 433 
goods, production and distribution of, 182 
goods and services, 662, 673; exchange 
of between city and country, 242; ex¬ 
penditure on, 525; flow of, 234; out¬ 
ward flow of from city, 239 
Goths, migrations of, 303 
government, 98; broadening functions of, 
585; major factor in everyday life. 585- 
587; variability in institutions, 575-582 
government institutions. 575-5S2 
government regulation, 660 
grade schools. 6S0-684 
Grange. 232, 454 
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Great Lakes fisheries, 171 
Greek civilization, 160 
Greek crafts and trades, 1 89 
Greeks, 111; barbarian, 133; population 
theories of, 345 
gregarious behavior, 28 
gross physical characteristics, 31 
group, individual and community, 35 37; 

primary, see primary group 
group activity, 687 
group behavior, variations in. 75 
group influences and differentials, 632-655 
group settlements, 1 37 
groups, accommodation of, 405; personal 
itv growth and, 618 
guardian spirit, 103 
gunpowder, 116 

habit, in social life. 66 
habits, 87 
hand, 20 

Havasupai tribe. 518 

health, educational programs for. 44; 
major factors involved in, 43 46; pri¬ 
vate physicians and, 41. 44; productive 
capacity and. 44 

Hebrews, marriage practices among. 500 
hereditary characteristics. 8; analysis of. 

21-37; general capacities and. 30 
hereditary make up. 18 38 
heredity, 6, 324 328 

heritage, cultural. 63-1 35; see oho cultural 
heritage, social heritage 
high rent areas, in urban growth. 220 
high schools, U.S., 544. 682 
Hinduism. 297 

hinterland, relation of city to, 234-242 

history, recorded, 256 

hobo areas. 207 

home economics, 44 

home-making. 6-4, 679 

honeymoon, 492 

llopi Indians. 147, 3 ? 3 - 488; economic 
institutions of. 51 7 
horse, adoption by Indians, 103 
horse complex, 1 1 8 

Hottentot, 67, 80. 113; civilization of, 
84; Nami. 146 

hours and wages regulation, 43 
hours of labor, 525 

housing. 678; death rate and, 277; types 
of, U.S., 143 146 

human behavior, as adjustment, 69 
human ecology, and community, 179-196; 
fields of. 185-187 


human environment, complexity of, 139 
human individuality, 31-37 
human organism, slow maturation of. 4; 
structure of. 3 

human traits, inherited. 329-332 
hunger, 24, 26 

husbands, grievances of toward wives, 48 
huts, primitive, 1 46 
hygiene, teaching of, 44 

identification, and personality. 625 
ideologies, foreign. 105 
ideology, of movement, 428-430 
ignorance of other peoples, 74 
imitation. 62 1 
imitative socialization. 57 
immigrants. 165. 181. 206; in city residen 
tial zones, 217; origin of. 307-311 
immigration, character of. 307-311 
immigration controls. 315 
immortality. 8 
inborn capacities. 29 
inborn drives. 25-29. 99 
inborn temperament, 34 
Incas, political institutions of. 579-580 
incest. 41)8 

income, national, of U.S., 525 

incomes, and competition, 385 

Index l.ibrnruni I'rohibitorum, 468 

Indian, American. 8089, 163 

Indian corn. 104 

Indian culture. 103 

indirect cooperation, 396 

individual, group, and community, 35 37 

individual differences, 21 

individuality, 51-37 

industrial complex, 94 

industrial conflict, 409 

industrial occupations, increase of, 294 

Industrial Revolution, 526 

intermediate group, 36 

infant death late, 278 279 

infanticide, 343 

influenza, and death rate, 275 

in groups, 654 

inheritance. 97, 329-332 

initiation, 536 

inland seas and coastal waters, relation to 
culture change. 163 
insanity, in cities, 214 
institutions, in community, 181; social. 
473-587; see oho under economic, po¬ 
litical. religious institutions, etc. 
intelligence, 330; birth rate and. 338; 
occupational rating and, 646 
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intelligence quotient, see I.Q. 
interaction, and communication, 363 
interests and activities, choosing of, 696 
international attitudes. 132 
international relations, accommodation 
in, 410 411 

interpersonal relations, as primary factor, 

interracial attitudes, 132 
interstitial area, 217 
intracultural assimilation, 418 
introverts, 610 

invasion, in residential areas, 211 
inventions, adoption of, 104; growth of, 
122; environment and, 151 
Iowa, cultural changes in, 148-150 
I.Q., 20, 21; tests. 30 
Iroquois, political institutions of. 578 
isolation, and cultural retardation, 162; 

mental retardation, 364 365 
Italian horn population, distribution of 
(map), 209 

Italy, population policy in, 349 

Japan, birth rate for, 269; death rate for, 
277; military education in, 338 
Japanese, 97, 116; exclusion of. 310; race 
conflict and, 391; U.S. birth rate for, 

... 

Japanese cities, population growtli in, 290 
Japanese immigrants. 310 
Japanese machine complex. 1 iS 
Japanese segregation in Seattle (map), 
203 

Jews, persecution of, 392 

job security. 6S9 

judicial procedures. oS 

jungles, and human habitation, 140 

junior high school. I 82 

kayak, 77 
kindergartens, 666 
kinship. 97 
kissing, 366 

knowledge, accumulation of, 10S 

Know Nothing Party, 309 

Kremlin. 3S6 

Ku Klux Klan, 393, 431 

Kwatiutl tribes of Vancouver Island. 1 37 

labor, division of. see division of labor; 

hours of. 323; unskilled. 313 
labor disputes, accommodation in. 409 
labor legislation for women. 1 30 
labor-management relations. 600 693 
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laissez-faire policy, toward individual, 665- 
667 

land, man’s adjustment to, 282-298 
land values, in business areas, 217 
lands of the earth, 287 
language, 4, 31, 87, 97, 108, 114, 117; 
development of, 367-369; emotions 
and, 368, function of, 366-367; 
thought and, 369 
language barrier, 378 
language symbols, 370 
language system, 369-371 
law, development of, 119 
leadership, 428-430; formal education 
and, 539; selection of, 673 
League of Iroquois Indians, 584 
IvCague of Nations, 49 
League of Women Voters, 37, 456, 672 
learning, 68, 6S6; personality and, 619- 
621 

legal code, 119 

legal procedures, 98 

Legion of Decency, 468 

life cycle, 20, 613-616 

life expectancy, in U.S., 275 

lighting, development of, 121 

literacy test, for immigrants, 315 

literary complex, 94 

Literary Digest, 456. 45611 

literature, 4-5 

lobbies. 453. 5S4 

location, problem of, 283; social factors 
affecting. 285-2S7 
loneliness, 366 

Los Angeles Institute of Family Relations, 
676 

lynching, 440 

machine complex. 94, 100 
machinery, effects of, 526; environment 
and, 2S5; society and, 94 
Magna Carta, 584 
maize planting complex, 104 
maladjustment, social, 127 
Malaysia, 303 
male-female ratio, 293 
Malthusian theory, 264 
man, as animal, 382; cultural unit)- of, 
133-134; as migrant, 299-321; mobility 
of. 299-301 
mana, 559 

management-labor relations, 690 
manitou, 559 
Manus. 149 
marginal status. 418 
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marital difficulties. 676 
marital relationships, 47-49 
markets, proximity to cities. 235 
marriage. 97, 333; conditions for success¬ 
ful. 675-676: family and. 494. 674. 679 
married women, employment of. 511 
Masai tribe. 518-520 

Massachusetts Metropolitan District. 243 
mass communication, 372; and personal¬ 
ity growth, 617 
material goods, 80 
material traits. 86, 97 
materialism. 102 
maternal drive, 21 
maternal tendency. 27 
matriarchal system, 502 
matrilineal system, 502 
matriloca) residence. 502 
maturation, 4 
Mayan civilization, 160 
Mayflower, 572 
mechanization, in U.S., 526 
median age, in U.S.. 294 
mediation, 408 
medical care. 662. 6S8 
medicine, cultural factors in. 42; improve¬ 
ments in, 276; in Middle Ages. 2-6 
Mediterranean Sea, 163; settlements near. 
1 1 1 

Mendclian genetics, 324 

mental retardation, 364 

mesomorphy. 612 

metalworking. 89 

Methodist Social Creed. 568 

metropolitan areas. 138, 239 

metropolitan community, enterprises in. 

'93 

metropolitan district, defined. 18^; in 
U.S., 243 243 (map). 241 
metropolitan region, nature of, 233 234; 
and rural trade area, 226 246; social 
and political correlates of. 242 
Mexican material culture. 109 
Mexican religion. 104 
Mexicans, discrimination against. 311 
Midtile Ages, medicine and sanitation in. 
276 

Middletown, 86; summarized. 47 
Middletown in Transition, summarized. 


47 - r 

migrations, 111. 299-321; causes ot. 301- 

303; demographic and socioeconomic 

effects of, 312 315; direction of. 302; 

geographic aspects of, 302; internal. 

316321; modern, 303 305; origin of 


in America, 307-311; population policy 
and. 357-359: prehistoric. 303; selec¬ 
tive factors in, 305 307; socioeconomic 
forces in, 307; t\pes of, 301; U.S., 191, 
307-321 

military complex, 94 
military service, training for. 538 
mineral resources, depiction of, 171 
miscarriages. 331 
missionaries. 165 
Mississippi Bubble, 433 
Mississippi River. 163; as barrier to migra 
tions. 3 1 - 
mob, tie fined. 440 

mobility, between rural trade areas and 
farm centers. 231; of man and culture. 
=99 3d 

Mohammedanism, 287. 564 
monarchy, 526 

money income, 660; see also national in¬ 
come 

Mongol type. 324 
Mongoloid racial group. 291 
Mongoloid t\pe, 331 
monogamy, 499 
monotheism. 486, 559 
Monroe Doctrine, 13 
morals. 1 2“ 

mores. 6- 6 >; see also folkways and mores 
Mormons. 317 
Moslems. 560 

motion picture theatres, 374 

motion pictures. 618. 6-2; censorship and. 

468; propaganda and. 461 
motives, expressed as sensations. 24 
mountain passes, and cultural change, 164 
movement, life cycle of. 430 432 
rnulattocs. 649 

music, 87, 9-; as primary factor, 12 
mutation, defined, 328 
mutilations, and individuality, 31 
rm thology. 97, 1 5 1 

Naina Hottentots, dwellings of. 146 
National Association of American Rail 
roads. 454 

National Association of Manufacturers. 

454456,460461,528 
National Association of Real Estate 
Hoards. 454. 456 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 

4v» 

National Child l abor Committee. ^9 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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National Committee of Physicians, 43 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 39S, 569 

National Conservation Commission, 172 
National Consumers League, 456 
national economy, 659 
National Education Association, 36, 
456 

national ethos, 1 54 
National Farmers’ Union, 434 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralv- 
sis, 43 

national health, contributions to. 39-46 
national income, U.S., 525 
nationalism. 633 

National Opinion Research Center, 457 
National Park Service, 173 
National Tuberculosis Association, 43 
National Recreation Association, 37 
Native American Party, 30S 
natural areas, of cities, 200 
natural resources, 152, 288, 660; conserva¬ 
tion of, 172-177; depletion of, 169-171; 
immigrants and, 165 
natural selection, 266, 332 
nature, control of. 1 52 
Navajo Indians. 147, 518 
Nayar, 493 

Nazi movement. 427; and anti Semetism, 
39; 

Negro: sec also Negroes; alleged slowness 
to adopt white ci\ili/ation. 104: cul¬ 
tural lag and, 131; introduction of. in 
colonial days. 306; migration of. from 
Africa. 163; race conflict and, 390; 
racial group, 291, 647-649 
Negro area, in cities, 202 
Negroes, cits ward migration of. 319; 
death rate. 279. 340; distribution of 
population, 190; number and distribu¬ 
tion of in U S.. 292; propaganda and, 
466; racial group in ITS.. (14- 649; re¬ 
sistance to entrx in residential areas. 
211; skin color of. 330; social class and, 
643; treatment of. -3 
Negroid racial group. 291 
Negro white relations, 414 
newspaper reading, 30 
newspapers. -4. 6-2; and metropolitan 
districts. 2.14: number of. in U.S.. 372 
New Stone Age, 122 

New York (Cityl, elaborate culture of. 
120; financial capita! of world. 117, 
243; population densitv of, z 6 z 
nomadic hunters, 200 
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nonecological relations, in rural trade 
areas, 231-233 

nonmatcrial culture, and environment. 

1 53' 1 55 

nonmaterial elements of social heritage, 
70, 80 

nonmatcrial traits, origin of, 90 
nonrotation of crops, 170 
nursing schools, 666 

occupational structure in community, 193 
occupations, and economic institutions. 
687 693; and industries. 97; and per¬ 
sonality. 642 647 
oceans, and cultural change. 163 
ochlocracy, 376 
Office of Censorship, 467 
Office of War Information, 465 
oil and mineral resources, 171 
oil wells, 141 
old age insurance, 665 
oligarchy, 576 
Old Stone Age, 122 
Old Testament, 116 

opinion, defined. 444; public, sec public 
opinion 

orderliness in social behavior. 67 
organization, and American economic in 
stitutions. 328; and collective behavior. 
42S-430; and crowd behavior. 439 
organized cooperation, 398-399 
Orient, traits borrowed from, 104 
Origin of Species. 186, 266 
Osage Indians. 303 
out groups. 634 
overcrowding, in cities. 667 
overpopulation, and war. 388 
overt bodily behavior, 2S 

painting. 97; primitive, 110 
panaceas. 131 

Papuans of New Guinea, 123 
Panama Canal, and movement to water 
rim, 321 
panic. 440 

parental example. 629 
parenthood, in animal world, 333; sue 
ccssful. 675 

parent teacher associations. 398, 677 

parks, national. 173 

party politics. 638 

Patagonia. 97 

patents, 1 27 

paternal tendency, 27 

patriarchal system. 302 
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patrilineal system, 502 
patrilocal residence, 502 
patronage, 584 
penitentiary, 1 30 
pepper trade, 286 
periodicals, 372; scientific, 566 
persecutions, 392 

personality, 389-699; civilisation and, 636 
669; college education and, 684-687; 
defined, 591; learning and. 619621; 
raw materials of. 591-609; religion and. 
558; sources of. 592 

personality-centered culture. 671 699; de¬ 
fined, 6-1 

personality differences. 608 609 
personality growth. 610-630; emotional 
aspects of, 627-630; illustrative life his¬ 
tory, 592 608 
personality types, 610 613 
personnel structure of society. 672 674 
Phoenicians, 90 
phonograph, 51 2 

photography, 3-4; invention of. 122 
physical characteristics, and human in¬ 
dividuality, 31 

physical environment, and culture differ¬ 
entiation, 111; nonmatcrial culture and, 

lf >V l 55 m 

physical sciences, 14 
physicians, licensing of, 44 
Physiocrats, 346 

physiological changes and emotions. 28 
pictorial communication, 374 
Pilgrim Fathers, 5-2 
Pitcairn Island, 515, 572-575 
Pittsburgh, and coal fields, 239; as na¬ 
tional steel capital. 245 
Plains Indians, 103 
plant ecology, 185 
play and recreation facilities. 43 
political complex, 94 
political conflict, 393 

political institutions. 572 588; form and 
functions of, 580; types of, 576-582 
political intelligence, and reading, chart. 
55; and schooling, chart. 53; scores by 
vocation, 51 

political parties, and propaganda, 465 
politics and citizenship, 693 695 
polls, public opinion, 456-459 
polyandry, 499 

polygyny* 499 

polytheism, 559 

prfpular education complex, 100 
popular suffrage complex, 100 


population, breakdown by rural and urban 
categories. 183-185; of community, 181; 
control of, 344-347; decreasing. 351; 
distribution of, and division of labor. 
190-192; distribution of. by continents, 
259; economic differences and, 294- 
297; educational levels and, 296; Euro¬ 
pean efforts to increase, 347-350; im¬ 
provement of. 353 356; movement of 
(chart), 318; optimum si/e of, 2 51 -2So, 
352; racial differences and, 290-292; 
religious groups in, 297; seen as re¬ 
source. 350; theories of. 263 268; war 
and, 388; world figures (1941-1942). 
2 59 

population density, 262 
population distribution. 289-290 
population giowth, 25- 263 
population policy, 344 359; migrations in. 

5 57 559 

population pyramids for U.S. (chart). 295 

population rate, 263 

population studies. 249 

population traits and trends. 249-358 

postal statistics. 3-6 

post offices. U S.. 3-6 

pottery. 89: Indian, 148 

povertv. as hairier to communication, 379 

prayer. 698 

prehistoric culture base, 123 
prehistoric man, 109; as migrant, 299; in 
New World, 257 
prehistoric migrations, 303 
prehistory, 256 

premarital relationships. 60-11 
preschool child. 6-9 

President’s Committee on Social Trends. 
19111 

pressure groups, 452 456 
price control, 456 

primary factors, 5-8; illustrations of, 8-16; 
personality growth and, 617 618; pub¬ 
lic ownership and. 54 
primary group, defined, 36; illustrative 
case histories, 632 641 
primalv-gioup relations, 696; significance 
of. 692 

printing, invention of, 3-2 

prison svstem and cultural lag. 130 

private ownership, 657 

problem children, 665 

producer, relation to consumer. 673 

production of goods, 182 

progress, and cultural change. 123-124 

progressive education, 550. 684 
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progrcssivencss, defined, 124 
Prohibition, 60, 310 
project method, 58 

propaganda, 452; dissemination of, 461; 
education and. 459; nature of. 459- 
466; in peace, 465; polities and, 5S4; 
principles and techniques, 462-464; in 
war, 388, 464-465 
property, 97 
property complex, 100 
propitiations, 563 
proprioceptive receptors. 22 
Protestants, estimated world number, 297 
psychology, 6; and individuality, 35 
public, arid public opinion, 451-452 
public discussion, restrictions on. 468 470 
public health services, 43 
public opinion, 444-471; factors affecting, 
449; measurement of. 456; nature of, 
445-44-; self interest and, 447 449 
public opinion polls, 448-449, 456 459 
public ownership survey, 52-58 
public schools, 680 684 

race, 20 

race cleavages, and individuality, 32 
race conflict, 390 392 
race conscious group, 647 
race improvement, 336 
race problem, and cultural lag, 131 
race riot, 391, 440 
race suicide. 308 
races of mankind. 290 292 
races of U.S., regional distribution of, 292 
racial differences, as basis of segregation, 
206; population and. 290-292 
racial inferiority. 132 
racial segregation. 206 
racial theorists, and cultural difference. 
132 133 

radio. 10S, 152, 373. 512. 618. 6-2; ccn 
sorship and. 467; propaganda and. 
461 

rainfall. 139 

rationalization, ao - ; personality and. 625 

reading habits of college students. 6S6 

receptors, somatic. 22; visceral. 23 

recessive trait. 325 

recreation. 661 

reflexes. 19 

reforestation. 172 

reform and revolutionary movements. 427 
Reformation. 541 

Regional Plan of Sew York ami its En¬ 
virons, 243 
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regional specialization and interdepend¬ 
ence, 245-246 

religion, 7, 87, 108, 488, 552-570; de¬ 
fined. 553 555; ethical. 564; functions 
of, 555-558; institution of, 552-570; 
primitive, 552; social application of, 
568 

religious affiliations, and population 
groups. 297 

religious belief, 74; variability in, 558- 
562, 567 

religious complex, 94; as cultural lag, 130 
religious conflict, 392 
religious elements, fusion of, 104 
religious institutions, American, 565-570 
religious periodicals. 566 
religious techniques, 562-565 
Renaissance. 112, 540 
reproduction, 335. 490; animal, 262 
reproduction rate, of urban population, 
668 


reproductive drive, 26, 27 
Republican Party, 36, 50, 465 
Research Committee on Social Trends, 
bib.. 125, 381 

residential area, of cities. 200; shifts in 
types of (map), 223 
residential segregation, in cities. 204 
residential zone, high class, 217 
resources, natural, see natural resources 
retail trade area, 240 
revolutionary movements, 427 
Revolutionary War, 13 
Rhodesia, copper mining in, 165 
rice cultivation. 1 50 
ritual, 97 

rivers, and cultural change, 163 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re¬ 
search. 43 

Rocky Mountains. 167; barrier to west¬ 
ward movement, 317 
role taking, 622 

Romans, m; civilization of, 160; educa¬ 
tion, 539 

Rome, population theories of, 345; rela¬ 
tions with hinterland, 235 
Root Takahira Agreement, 311 
rumor, and social epidemics, 434-435 
rural community. 227 
rural sociology. lS? 

rural trade areas. 13S; and metropolitan 
regions, 226 246; mutual dependence 
in, 22-; nonccological relations in, 231- 
233; Walworth Co., Wis., (map), 22S 
rural urban differences. 183-185 
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rural urban relationships, 234-242 
Russel Sage Foundation, 6740 
Russia, 13. 102, 431 

sacrifice, as religious technique, 564 
saddle, 103 

sales, volume of, in U.S., 659 
salvation, and formal education, 538; and 
religion, 557 

Samoan tribes, 157, 488, 537 
sanitation, teaching of, 44; in Middle 
Ages, 276 

schi/ophenia, in cities. 214 
schooling, years completed by persons by 
areas, U.S., 296 

schools, public, 680 684; role in com¬ 
munity, 232; in U.S., 541-545; see also 
education 

sciences, biological, 14; physical, 14; so 
cial, 14 

scientific complex, 94 
scientific knowledge. 97 
seasonal change, 1 40 
secondary drives, 601 
secondary groups, 36 
secret ballot, 583 
secret police, 458 

sector hypothesis, in urban growth, 220- 
222 

segregation, in cities, 204-20S 
self-assertive behavior, 28 
self-discipline, in community life, 668- 
669; constructive, 695-699 
self stimuli and self response, 368 
self support, 664 
Seminole Indians, 334, 498 
sensations, as hereditary characters. 22- 
25; motives and, 24; physical, 18 
sensory experiences, 22 
Serbian culture traits. 96 
settlement colony, 164 

sex, 20, 26, 490; family institution and, 

494 

sex drive, 21; and family, 496 
sex groups, 649 652 
sex knowledge, 537 

sex ratio, changes in, 272; immigration 
and, 313; population and. 293-294 
sexual selection, 332 
Shawnee Indians. 593 
shelter, 88. 97, 143-146 
skilled and unskilled workers, 642, 689 
skin color, 329 
slang, diffusion of, 120 
slaver)', 1 31 


slogans, 562 
slum areas, 217 
slum clearance, 145 
slums, in cities, 199 
smallpox. 276, 332 

social adjustment, and culture. 126-134 
social behavior, orderliness in, 67 
social class. 644-647 
social clubs, 57 

social control, 97; and American economic 
system, 530-531; and religion. 556 
social distribution, and competition, 385 
social environment. 69 
social epidemics. 432-433; situational back 
grounds of. 433-435 
social expectancy, 627 
social experimentation, 58-60 
social factors affecting location. 285-287; 

and social institutions, 490-493 
social guidance, and education, 54S 
social heritage, 5. 99; behavior and. 112; 
culture equivalent, 82: cumulative na¬ 
ture of. 109-111; differences among 
groups, 80; man’s dependence on. 1 1 3; 
nature of, 73-83; nonmaterial elements 
of, 70; rate of growth of. 122-123; 
significance of. 108; survivals in, 121 
1 22 

social ills, and cultural lag, 131-132 
social insects. 186-187 
social institutions. 473-5*8“; beliefs about. 
484 486; changes in. 488; defined, 4-0 
483; evolutionary theories of. 486; 
functions and interrelationships of. 4S5- 
484; nature of. 4-5-493: social factors 
and, 490493; structure of. 481 483; 
variability in. 486-488 
social interaction, defined, 364; piocesses 
and. 361-4-0 
Socialist Party, 465 
socialists. 50 

socialization, defined, 414 
socialized medicine, arguments for and 
against. 40 46 

social life, composition of. 1 60; piim.uv 
factors in. 5-8; regularities of. 66; s«.i 
entific studs of. 40-58 
social maladjustment. 127 
social movement, defined. 425; life cycle 
of. 430432; nature of. 425 428; social 
epidemics and. 432 433 
social organization, and adjustment. 2S6 
social position, 384 

social problems, and adjustment. 126; as 
cultural lags, 128 
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social reforms, and culture, 131*132 

social sciences, 14 

Social Security Act, 39, 688 

Social Security Board, 59 

social status, 645 

social systems, 97 

social typologies. 610-612 

social unrest, 426 

society, actual order in, 66-67; and cul¬ 
tural heritage, 63-135; personality and, 

589-699 

socioeconomic classes, in U.S., 296 
socioeconomic effects of migrations, 312- 

315 

socioeconomic forces in migrations, 307 

sociology, cultural approach to, 46 

soil crosibn, 170, 175 

soil fertility, 140 

somatic cells, 327 

somatic receptors, 22 

songs, spread of popular, 117 

South America, population of, 259 

Sparta; 345. 538 

spatial distribution, and competition, 385 

spatial patterns, of cities. 138, 198 224 

specialization. 187; fields of, 14 

spectator crowd, 442 

spcctatorship. 149 

speech. 9-; see also language 

speed complex. 100 

spending, 661-662 

sports complex. 94 

standard of living. 660, 692; American, 
5 = 4 

stature, 31 

steamboat, invention of, 122 
steam engine, 108, 116 
Stone Age. 110. 122 
stone implements. 110 
stoneworking, S9, 109 
strikes. 409-410 

students, number of in U.S., 547 
stiles, origin of. 11" 
submission, as religious technique, 564 
suburban residential district. 218 219 
success, m \mcrican economy, 663 665 
succession, in city areas, 208 214: in resi¬ 
dential areas, 210 211; in urban land 
use. 2cS 210 
suggestion. 622 
“superior race.” 132 
superstitions. 492 
Supreme Court. U.S., 59, 584 
sustenance relations, 185 
superficial characteristics, 32 


surgery, improvements in, 276 

survivals, 121-122 

symbiosis, defined, 187 

symbiotic relationships in community, 195 

symbolic gestures, 366 

symbolic learning, 620 

symbols, 482; graphic and phonetic, 371 

sympathy, 622 

taboo, defined, 78; of primitive societies, 
384 

teaching, restrictions on, 46S-470 
teamwork, 692 

technological advances, and environment, 
l 5' 

technological unemployment, 689 
technology, and mass communication, 
37 1 -375; and population, 347 
telegraph, 373 
telephone, 129; in U.S., 373 
television, 108, 375, 672 
temperament, inborn, 34 
temperance movement, in U.S.. 309-310 
temperature adjustment, 27 
Tennessee Valley Authority', see TVA 
territorial expansion. 164 
Tibetan type, 331 
Tigris--Euphrates Valley, 160, 163 
Tobacco, among Crow Indians, 92 
tobacco complex. 116, 118 
Todas. 487, 499 
tolerance. 407-408 

tools, 97; development of, 110; earliest, 
110; as traits, 87 
totemism, 486 
town meeting. 581 
Town Meeting of the Air, 450 
trade, 97; development of, and environ¬ 
ment, 151; territorial expansion and, 
164 

trade area, see rural trade area 
trade barriers, 286 
trading center, of community', 181 
traditional division of labor, 18S 
trait, defined, 85 
trait differences, 21 
trait distributions, 21 
traits, 482; accumulation of. 122; adop¬ 
tion of. 104; capacities and. 18; culture 
and. 84-106; culture development and, 
161; focal points of, 117; independent 
nature of. 119; inherited, 329-332; ma¬ 
terial and nonmaterial, 86; mobility of, 
90; in modem society, 87; origin of. 
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90; rejection of, 105; tendency to 
cluster, 90-93 

transportation, 88, 97, 285; communica¬ 
tion and, 375; development of, 151 
transportation complex, 95; of Plains In¬ 
dians, 103 

travel, and human habitation, 140-141 
travois, 103 

TV A, 11, 137; history and accomplish 
incuts of, 174-177 
Twentieth Century Fund, 66in 
twins, identical, 21 
typewriter, 1 29 
typologies, social. 610 612 

unemployment, 663; technological, 689 
unemployment relief, 68S 
unfit, elimination of. 353 
unit characters, 326 
United Nations, 399, 412 
United Nations Security Council, 410 
United States: birth rate for, 269; birth 
rates by states, 270; death rate for, 277; 
death rates by states, 278; develop¬ 
ment of, 133-154; education in, 541- 
545; forest lands, 167; growth of, 656; 
growth of democratic sentiment in, 
657-658; immigration effects on, 312- 
31 5; metropolitan districts (map), 241; 
national income, 525; national wealth. 
525; newspapers, 372; political institu¬ 
tions, 582-587; population, by states, 
260 261; population policy, 350 352; 
post offices in, 3^6; prehistoric man in, 
257; regional distribution of races, 292; 
westward movements, 317 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 37. 

454- 5 2h 

United States Fish and W ildlife Serv ice, 

*73 

United States Forest Service, 173 
United States Housing Authority, 678 
universal culture pattern, 97. 101 
universities, U.S., 544 

unrest, causes of. 424; overt aspects of, 

4 2 5 

urban growth, patterns of. 214 222 
urban movement. 319 
urban-rural relationships. 234 242 
utensils, 97 

vaccination, introduction of, 276 
Vandals, migrations of, 303 
vegetation, 140 
village government, 232 


visceral receptors, 23 
vital statistics, 268 
vocabulary, 369-3-71 
vocational groups, 643 
vocational guidance. 666 
vocations. 15, 685 
voters’ attitudes and opinions, 49 

wage earners, as action groups. 57; as class, 
54; economic institutions and. 515 
Wagner Murray-Dingcll bill, 39-43 
Wake Island, 1 52 

war. 98; as conflict. 38- 389; as organized 
diffusion, 120; propaganda and, 464; 
see til so warfare- 
war criminals, 459 
W ar Labor Board, 409 
warfare, as primary factor, 12 
warring instinct, 99 
washing machine, 512 
weapons, 89, 97 

wealth, 384; in primitive economies, 523 
524; U.S. national. 525 
weaving, 89 

welfare, commodity conception of. 662 
Western civilization, 121 
whaling industry, 1 71 
wheel, 103 

whites, number and distribution of in 
U.S., 292 

wholesale trade area, 240 
wife stealing, 500 
wildlife reserves. 171 
\\ ikon public schools. 680-684 
vv i 1 id erosion. 1 70 

\\ issler’s universal culture system. 97 
wives, grievances toward husbands, 48 
wolf children. 364 365 

women, cmplovmcnt of, 511; freedom of. 
6--; in higher education, 344; occupa¬ 
tions of. 651; personalitv differences 
compared with men, 651-652; status of. 

1 28. 511 

W omen s Christian Temperance Union. 

4> 6 

woodworking, 89 
workers, interviewing of. 690 
working hours, 525 
workmen's homes, in city areas, 217 
World Wars I and II, conflicting idcol 
ogies of. 1 3 
worry. 698 

writing, 4, 161; invention of, 372 
x-rays, 18 
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yellow fever, 332 
YMCA, 543 
Yucatan, 163 


zero, mathematical concept of, 90 
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zonal hypothesis, in spatial patterning of 
city, 217 

zone, concentric, in urban growth (map), 
218 

zoning, in city planning, 222-224 
Zuni Indians, 335 





